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L—The Great Mystery or Godliness, A Berwon. 

« The pillar and ground of the Truth, and without controversy great, 
fc the Mystery of godliness God was manifest in the flesh, justified in 
the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory,”—L Timothy Hi. 15, 16. 

We understand the first clause of our text,—“The Pillar and Ground 
of the Truth/ 3 as referring—not to the Church, for tlie church is in the 
same verse called “ the house of God,” and it is not easy to see how a 
house can be i£s oicn pillar or foundation :*—not to Timothy himself, as if 
he, like James and Cephas and John, were tf a pillar in the temple of 
God :**■—but the most probable interpretation, we think, is that which 
(As we have pointed the passage) connects this clause with the summary 

f * doctrine con la Sued in the 16th verse. The Apostle had been giving 
rrnjlhy, his 11 own son in the faith/* a variety of rules for the discharge of 
ministry, and the direction of his conduct. “These things/ 9 he says, 
"iwrite I unto you, hoping to come unto thee shortly. But, if I tarry 
lolig, that thou mayest know how thou OUghlest to behave thyself in the 
ifouse of God, which is the Church of the Living Goth” And then he 
concludes this part of his subject with this one weighty sentence :—“ The 
pillar and ground of the Truth, and confessedly great, is the Mystery of 
godliness [or religion] ; viz., God was manifested in the flesh, justified 
in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in 
tjjc world, received up into glory, 1 ’ As who would say, “Lastly and 
above all, re member, Timothy, that all your labor to f buildup the Church 
in their most holy faith* will be in vain, except the foundation fcc tedf laid ; 
atid * other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus* :—Christ in Gqfjhcad, Christ in incarnation, Christ living, dying, 
buried, risen, ascended into glory. This must be the ground of all your 
ejdinrtaliens ■ this * the pillar'to connect and support them alb Lei 
Christ he * all in all* in your ministry. Set Him forth as the * Alpha and 
Qmqga/ the Author and Finisher of our faith \ and while you admonish 

See a brief Address tin die preceding clause of tlic U>\h verso, with the in (lie 

A. C* 5. for February Iasi. Tim same Article, we may observe, contains a very sufficient 
roTulation ofdtc silly and scurrilous pa;icr on u The Church' 1 in the second number of iLe 
^Bombay Quarterly Magazine.* 1 
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The Great Mystery of Godliness. A Sermon. [Jan. 

your people to f add to their faith virtue/ forget not to urge Christian 
duties with Christian motives. True, the Christian Faith is a mystery, it 
could not have been discovered by the light of nature, it cannot be com¬ 
prehended by human reason ; but it is a mystery of godliness —by its ef¬ 
fects on the hearts and lives of those who receive it, it manifests itself to 
be f the power of God* and the wisdom of God unto Salvation/ 35 

We shall attempt now, us those would be found faithful <r stewards of 
the Divine Mysteries/ 3 to unfold to you the brief but most comprehensive 
Epitome of Belief, the veritable Apostles 1 Creed, contained in our text; 
pointing out to you, as we go along, the several particulars which justify 
St. Paul’s application of the term 'Mystery 3 to each. 

I,—.The Explication or the Text. 

The compressed formula of doctrine, in the 16th verse, comprises the 
six following articles :—The incarnation of our great God and Saviour— 
His resurrection from the dead—His being seen of angels—The procla¬ 
mation of salvation through His name—The faith of His elect—His 
glorious ascension, as typical of that of His redeemed. 

fl.J The incarnation of the Lord Jesus Christ ■ —“Gon was mani¬ 
fest in the flesh.”— This great mystery was thus foretold by the 
mouth of the prophet Isaiah,—" The Lord Himself shall give you a Sign ; 
Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel, God with t&s /” and again, “Unto us a child is born, unto us 
a son is given i and the government shall be upon his shoulder j and his 
name shall be called wonderful.*** By the same name was the Second 
Person of the adorable Trinity known of old, as we read in Judges, chap, 
xiii*, where is given us an account of an interview with God vouchsafed 
to Manoah—(v. 17.) “AndManoah said unto the Angel of Jehovah, 
What is thy name, that when thy saving# come to pass, we may do thee 
honor 1 And the Angel of Jehovah said unto him. Why askest thou thus 
after my name, seeing it is secret,” or (as you have it Interpreted in the 
marginal reading which is, as usual, the more literal) “ seeing it is Won - 
derfiil V* 

It seemed to Solomon almost irrational to suppose that the Infinite God 
could condescend to dwell in any limited habitation on earth “Will God 
indeed dwell on the earth 1 behold, the heaven and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain Thee ; how much less this house that I have builded !”f 
But the wonder of all wonders, that w hich make# Christ—the emphatical¬ 
ly “Wonderful” personage in the Deity, is his incarnation. That God, 
for whom immensity alone affords a suitable habitation, did condescend 
to circumscribe His glorious nature, and occupy the form of humanity; 
that God who created the worlds, who filleth eternity as well as immensi¬ 
ty, did inhabit the body of a frail feeble infant !—Behold, then, and con¬ 
fess the “ great Mystery of godliness !** God is manifested in a form of 
flesh* the Creator of the world lies a helpless, wailing babe in the manger 
of Bethlehem f 


Iiaiafa vii. 14 } ix. 6. 


f 1 Kin£9 viii. XT. 
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And all this was done/or us . r ** unto us this Child \s bom” — this great and 
glorious God—that He may “ redeem us from all iniquity, 11 That “ great 
God and Saviour/ 1 taking on him flesh and blood such as we now possess, 
'became, as wo are, man, — identified himself with us, became our Surety, 
land endured the corse of sin which His own holiness had denounced, 
/The “mystery of godliness/ 9 then, was not gratuitous—it was necessary 
for our salvation, God was “manifest in the flesh/ 1 to hear our punish¬ 
ment and take away our guilt, to raise redeemed smners into his own 
family, and communicate to them “the Divine Nature.”*—Will you say, 
this communication of the Divine Nature is impossible 1 >s it impossible 
with God, to adopt be Bering sinners to be His own children,—not only 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, hut spirit of his spirit t Without 
controversy, this is “a great mystery,—I speak concerning Christ and his 
Church/’t—but is it mpossifrte, when we find that “ the fulness of the 
Godhead dwelleth in Him bodily 1 11 

Vie mat fifesfla lion of Godhead in the flesh is symbolized in the eu- 
x'Jiaristic ‘Supper, when prayer is Offered that “our bodies may be made 
'dean by His Body, and our souls washed through His most precious 
Blood/ 1 The Supper is called a "“mystery/ J because it is a memorial of 
one; in itself there 'is nothing mysterious, nothing obscure, nothing incom¬ 
prehensible, And U is to be lamented that some persons, IrantfTerring the 
mystery from the Truth commemorated to the comme moral! veTHte, con¬ 
founding the symbol with the thing symbolized, have invested both flus 
and the Other Christian Sacrament with an atmosphere of awe and mys- 
ferioLisness foreign to their nature, injurious to the effectiveness of their 
simple beauty, and repugnant alike to the * f plain words of Scripture” and 
to the essential charader of a Sacrament. Het me distinguish here be¬ 
tween two words of nearly similar sound, but of very dissimilar meaning, 
-^mysteHnus and mystical. 'The term mysfitaf denotes something typical, 
figurative, symbolical, spiritual-as opposed to literal : in this sense, we 
pray God'to “sanctify” the baptismal “ water to the mystical [typical, or 
sacramental] washing away of sin —in fhe same sense, we express our 
assurance that we are “ very j members incorporate ra the my xtical [spiri¬ 
tual, figurative] body-of the Son ofGod, Whidh is the blessed company of 
all faithful people,”—Ignorance and superstition may misapprehend or 
misapply anything, but 1 hare no hesitation in adducing the term u mysti¬ 
cal/ 1 as used in the first of these passages, as an argument in favour of the 
conditional or Protestant interpretation of the Baptismal Services of the 
Church of England*! 

* Hebrews xii. JO. % Peter s. 4, t Ephes. v* 32, } Sea Article xiviii. 

§ See the (so called) u Consecration 1 * Pmjer in the Baptismal Offices, The learned 
Or* Bay ford, id bis in the Arches Court on behalf of the Kev. G, C, 

Gorham, referring to this word "unystieal/ 1 as it occurs in the Jrrst prayer in the Baptis¬ 
mal Service, called particular alien lion to it in these w-ords ■ u Why is the word mysti¬ 
cal?' inserted ] -Why should it not have been said, 1 Didst sanctify the element of water, 
to the washing away of sin V— manifestly io shew that the subject was to be considered 
me ra mentally ,—th a I more was to be taken into account than the idea, simple and unquatt- 
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(2.) The Apostle In our text, to which we must nerw toot hack* pas¬ 
ses rapidly over the successive steps in the great wort of Christ, by which 
He passed from Death to Glory,—The second part of this mystery is, 
His Resurrection from the Death “ justified in the bfiiut.”— The 
Incarnate Saviour underwent a bodily death. Conceived without sin, he 
was, like our first parents, naturally immortal. Hfa death, therefore, was 
voluntary; and hence the evangelists thus express themselves :—“He 
dismissed, or let go his spirit,”—“He resigned, or gave up, hia spirit. 1 * 
No one took his life from him ; and when h*> body was dead, his disem¬ 
bodied spirit still retained life. In that spirit, fire went down to the region 
of separated souls ; as St. Peter, in what seems to be a parallel passage, 
states, iC Christ suffered for sins, the Just for the'unjust, that he might 
bring us to God; being put to death in theJlesh, but quickened [preserved 
alive] in the spirit, in which (spirit) also he wont and preached to the 
spirits in prison” [or Hint**.]*—In that spirit, again, he rose on the third 
day from the dead, and was thereby 11 justified” as to the Divinity ^ his 
Person, or “proved to be the Son of God with power,” He was also 
thereby forensically “justified” by God the Father from all those sins 
which, as the dying Surety of his people, He had undertaken to expiate. 
He was Ihui spiritually or mystically justified, and received his open ac¬ 
quittal and discharge as a rin-bearing and sin-atoning Saviour, 

Again we say, <f without controversy great is the mystery” of the Re¬ 
surrection ! ** How are the dead raised up and with what body do they 
come ?” are questions at all times more easily asked than answered. But 
in this case the mystery was manifold. As Christ had “power to lay 
down his life, He had power to take it again :** He raised Hir/i&elf, by an 
exertion of bis own Divine energy, hereby justifying the words which He 
had spoken.| 

(3.) fl Sjeriv op Angpi.s.”—Y es, the incarnate Son of God was seen 
with joyful adoration by the angels which never fell, seen with envious 
dismay by the Apostate spirits which kept not their first estate. By the 
Angela here mentioned, we understand lf the elect angela” (I Tim, v. 21.), 
who, being ordained to glory, were immutably confirmed in holiness, nor, 
revolted from the dignity and blessedness in which they were created. 
They saw the Son of God long before his incarnation. They saw Him 
in the fulness of his infinite and essential glory which He had with his 

fied, of washing away s’n. It i& tu be considered in a sac m menial point of view ; that is the 
reason why tho word u mystical 1 ' is 'mind in ibis first prayer of the Service, And lAad 
icflrtf affords a guide to the right understanding of the whole throughout,” p. 37 T -“Upon 
this, Sir II. J. First observes, li I do not, E con fees, exactly fed the force of this reason¬ 
ing -an observation about as loose and unsatisfactory as the rest of hi* ill considered 
a Judgment. ,J p, 43, 

■ ‘ I have diiLiugainhed in the text between the term ‘ mystical' and 4 mysterious 
But the word t mystery 1 itself appears to he used in the former sense in Revelations i. 30 
And perhaps also in Rev. xvii. 7, Thus, loo, the sacramental bread and wine are termed 
11 holy (con derated types], in the English Communion Service. 

* Peterl UL la. 19. f John*. 18. 
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Father before the world was. Thus too, when He laid the foundations of 
the earth, “the morning-stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy. 3 * “ Thus they saw Him, thus they loved, and thus they 

worshipped, until the ful ness of time was come, when the Ancient of Days 
became an Infant of Days, and God the Son w as found in fashion as a 
man.' 1 * 

Then indeed the angels manifested an increased “ desire to look into” 
the mysteries of our redemption, ** A multitude of the heavenly host” 
were heard by the Betid eh etui to shepherd, singing the Hymn of the Nati¬ 
vity of the Saviour, Christ Ike Lord,—When worn and exhausted with 
the forty days of fasting anil temptation and conflict in the wilderness, 

** behold came and ministered unto Him.* 3 —Whan, at the close of 

that painful ministry, of which the Temptation was the fitting commence-* 
ment and preparation, our Divine Lord w as agonizing in the garden of 
Gethsem&ne, and the flowers of that garden were wet with the dews of 
that joortal agony, “ theTO appeared unto him an angel from heaven, 
strengthening him,”—Pursue the history, and you will find angels keeping 
watch at the tomb from which the Lord had risen, (for who else were 
those li two men in shining garments, 3 * suddenly appearing and disap¬ 
pearing, now sitting, now situating, now in the tomb, now on the stone t)— 
waiting, according to 4kc gentle aflcctiojlateness of their nature, to comfort 
the weeping disciples with the tidings, “ He is risen—fear not V* Lastly, 
go forth with the Apostles on the day in which He was taken up ; and 
while they look steadfastly toward heaven as He goes idp, “ behold, two 
men”—angelic messengers—“stimd by them in white apparel,” and an¬ 
nounce the future visible return of “ this Same Jesus/ 3 

First and last., therefore. He was “ seen of angels/ 3 

(4.) Strengthened by the Spirit, which descended upon them accord¬ 
ing to promise on the day of Pentecost, the disciples went forth, “preach¬ 
ing” both to Jew and Gentile the glad tidings of salvation through a 
crucified Redeemer ; proclaiming “the myslery which had been hid from 
ages and from generations, but now” (to use the words of SL Paul to the 
Gentile Christians at Colossae^) “is made manifest to his saints ; to whom 
God would make known what is the riches of the glory of tills mystery 
among the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the Hope of Glory ;—Wliotn 
we preach, warning every roan, and teaching every man in all wisdom,” 
labouring to bring all men “to the acknowledgment of the mystery of 
God, even the Father, and of Christ, in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge,”f 

Thus was Christ “preached unto thf Gentiles f£ preached un¬ 
der his two-fold character of God and Mediator; preached as the only 
sacrifice for sin, and as the everlasting righteousness of believing sinners ; 
preached by ail his faithful ministers In every age, as well under the, legal 

# This sentence, and amuher which follows in inverted commas, are rnken frqpi the first 
of Two Sermons upon this clause ( <l Seen of Angek”) of our text, by the Kevereud A. M* 
Toplady, 


t Cob i 26—28 ; 112,3. 
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as under the Gospel dispensation. And He will still be preached to (he 
end of lime, as long as there is one elect sinner uncalled, and until all the 
vessels of mercy are brought to the saving knowledge and love of Him¬ 
self.”* 

(6.) Through the preaching of Cross of Christ, the Lord brought it to 
pass that He was “believed on in the world. ” As we read, “a 
great number/ 1 a " multitude / 3 even “as many as were ordained to 
eternal life, believed and turned to the Lord,”—And*still “faith cometh* 
by hearing still is “the foolishness of Preaching” proved to be “the 
Wisdom of God”—the instrument of regeneration to the Church—the- 
ground channel of the Holy Spirit** converting power. 

The “belief ” her* intended, however, is by no means a mere dry, cohf, 
naked assent of (he understanding or of the natural heart to the wrilleir 
word, unaccompanied by any hearty consent of the will or drawing out of 
the affections. This is the faith of Devils,! who “ believe and tremble,”— 
a faith most ‘orthodox,* it may be, but utterly unavailing ■ a faith without 
love, without affiance, without holiness, without desire. Far other is the 
evangelical belief of the saints: this is a faith inseparably connected with 
Holiness, because it is the operation of the Holy Spirit; J a faith, therefore* 
which purifies the heart, and"overcomes the world ;§ a faith which, having 
a regard to Christ, and'a concern for the glory of God, earnestly desires 
the favor, the presence, the imag*, and the fellowship of God in Christ, a 
faith which St “ full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort, ” arising, 
from a sensible assurance of pardon and the felt “ w orkings of the Spirit of 
Christ within,” This is “ llie faith of God’s elect ;”|| a faith which, trac¬ 
ing back the blessings of salvation to their source in His electing love, leads 
them to admire and adore the divine mystery of predestination, and to ex¬ 
claim with the Christian poet, 

° White Jews on their own works reply; 

Add Greeks of wisdom boast. 

I love the Incaruate Myttery, 

And there 1 6 m my irust. 1 '- (Watts.} 

£6,) The last clause of our text brings us back to the spot where tha- 
incarnate and risen Saviour was last seen of men and angels :—then wso 
He “received up into Glory.” —This event also had been beauti¬ 
fully typified long before the incarnation,—typified by Himself as the An- 

* Toplady, 

t James II. 19 .—** What is it that these devils believe, and how far docs iLeir faith 
go 7—f answer, in general, iHat the devils are incomparably more orthodox, than 19 in 3d 
of our modem divine*. Do you think (here is soch a being naan Allan devil? or a Soci¬ 
al i an devil 1 or a S&bdlisn devil 7 Is there such a thing ns an Anti -Trinitarian nmong (be 
devils? or a Pelagian? or air Arnuwan? Pfco, They endeavour to seduce men iiuo’ 
tase heresies, but they are loo well informed lo be speculatively heterodox themselves" 
(Toplady'SiSefmon on Tht Existence and Creed of Dents, A. D. 1775,} 

t Co loss. H, It. $ Acts, xv. 9. I John- v. 4. 

| Titus, i. 1. Articif, mvii. 
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gc of Jehovah, who appeared to Manoah and bis wife. " If thou wilt 
offer a burnt offering,” He said, “ thou must offer it unto the Lord.” 
And Manoah then offered a sacrifice unto the Lord, and we read that this 
angel (Jehovah Jesus) "did toondroudy he ascended upon the flame, 
and vanished out of their sight: a beautiful emblem of the Ascension of 
the Man Christ Jesus, and or that yet future event when the entire mys¬ 
tical body of Christ, the whole election of grace, shall, like their triumph¬ 
ant Lord, he caught up and "received into glory.” 

II.—The Vindication of the Mystery. 

The text is a very difficult one, and wc are feeble interpreters ; but one 
thing we dare boldly to assert that we have proved therefrom, and that is 
—the essential Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ. Which being thus esta¬ 
blished, the whole doctrine of the Divine Trinity naturally, if not 
necessarily, claims your acknowledgment. This is indeed "the Pillar and 
Ground of the Truth,” upon which Christianity rests, and with which it 
would sink if this foundation were withdrawn,“Which yet it cannot do 
because it is GocPst Truth. 

To this doctrine, however, an objection is raised by some on account of 
its my seriousness. Indeed we admit it is a mystery—" without contro¬ 
versy, n great mystery”—a mystery of mysteries, incomprehensible by 
human reason, unfathomable by the cordage of any finite intellect. But 
this, we say, is rather a testimony to its Divine origin and to its Truth. 

Are not the mysteries of Nature (so called,) as well as of Grace, " con¬ 
fessedly great 1” Is there one natural, visible object which you can pre« 
tend thoroughly to understand t Can you define the boastful terms of 
science, and say what is attraction, or what repulsion is 1 Come, tell us 
what is the source oflife in the meanest animalcule ; —solve, if you can, 
the phenomena of Dreams explain the nature of the connection of body 
and spirit in your own person, so "fearfully and wonderfully made — 
or say, is not each and all of these confessedly and unaccountably mysteri¬ 
ous 1 11 Mystery” is stamped on all the works of Creation j and is the 

Creator alone to contain within Himself no mystery 1 Is man to be a 
mystery to himself, and yet is man, who cannot explain the mystery of his 
own existence, is he to start at being told in Scripture, that " great is the 
mystery of godliness V* 

11 0 argument blasphemous, false, and proud 1” Does not even reason 
teach us, that as matter, both in itself and in its various modifications, is 
mexpHcably mysterious—as the nature of spirit, whether human or ange* 
lie, is more mysterious still—so God, the infinite, uncreated Spirit, must 
needs be most mysterious of aJU 1—"Wilt thou,” asks the wisdom of 
Teman, "Wilt thou by searching find out God 1 wilt thou find out the 
Almighty to perfection 7 High as heaven—what const thou do ? deeper 
than hell—what const thou know Yea, uninspired Philosophy J af- 


f Joh ri. 7, S. 


Judges *ui 1?. 


\ Epirttlu*. 
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ilrms, “ Could l altogether set forth God, I mmt either be God myself, 
or God must coaae to be so ! 51 

We conclude with two brief Observations. 

(I.) The church is careful to set-before us, in the tcieclion of Psalm* 
and Lessons, Epistles and Gospels for particular days, the entire ff Mys¬ 
tery of Godliness r J — on Chrislmas-day, “ God manifest in the flesh/ 8 —on 
Easter Sunday, God-man “justified in the spirit ,} -on Ascension Bay f 
God-man “ seen of angels/* and “ received up into glory/*—on Whitsun¬ 
day,'God man “preached unto the Gentiles,” and “believed on in the 
world,” Then finally, on Trinity Sunday, “ a door is (as il were) opened 
in heaven/ 3 and by the light of the seven-fold Spirit you see the glory of 
The Tri-imc Jehovah, and take part in the praiseful Hymn, “ Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come!” * 

(2.) Wo arc not, and would not. hare you to he, “ignorant of his de¬ 
vices/ 8 who, spirit of darkness as he is, is not seldom “transformed into 
an angel oflight.” To the “Mystery of Godliness,” Satan has opposed 
the “ Mystery of Iniquity /* In place of “the Man Christ Jesus/ 1 has 
been set up “ the Man of Sin: —“ that Wicked One/* for “The Lord our 
Righteousness ! 81 f—May God preserve all your souls from ** delusions! *' 
May rie, of Ilia free mercy, give you grace to “acknowledge the Mystery 
of God, and of the Father, and of Christ/ 8 and also to “hold this mystery 
of the faith in a pure conscience/ 8 J to His glory and to our Salvation! 
Amen ! 

G. L. F. 


IL—Refort of the Free Church of Scotlanp’s Mission 
jn Bombay, for 1850, 

1. Report by the Secretary of the Auxiliary Society. 

We have reason of congratulation and thankfulness hi regard to the 
finances of the Society during*Ike past year, for, although in the matter of 
receipts towards lbe current expenditure nf the Mission, no improvement 
is observable, Ibis is not matter of surprise when we take into account the 
large sums that have, during the year, been raised for the Building Fund, 
and also for Female schools in conned ion with l he society. 

The total receipts now io be acknowledged are Rs* 4,854 2 qrs, besides 
which some small subscriptions remain to be recovered, bringing up the 
contributions of the year to above Rs. 4,900 or within 100 Ra. of what they 
were last year, and in addition to these the Building Fund contributes 555 
Rs, in payment of rent of the new Institution to which we have removed. 
Besides this nearly 7,000 Rs, have been raised in India for the Building 
Fund, and about Rs, 1,000 for the Boarding and other Female Schools con¬ 
nected with the Mission. 

•Revel, iv. I, 5, 8, read on " Trimly > 7 Sunday, 
f2 Thrss. ik Rev. Jtvii. 5. t 1 Tim, in. 9. 
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Our expenditure for the past year has, so far as yet ad¬ 


justed, amounted lo. Rs. 4,031 3 80 

Besides which we have still outstanding abstracts to 

the extent of about..... 1,437 0 0 

Shewing a total expenditure in the operations of the ——- 

Mission of, in 1849 ... Rs 6,069 3 86 

Against an expenditure in 1849 of t * * »* ,, 5,354 0 0 


Part of the liabilities of last year have also been discharged during the 
present, including the December abstracts for 1349 outstanding in our last 
report, and on the whole we find that whilst our expenditure has been about 
214 Rs, in excess of last year, there is only an increase in the debt of the 
Society of about 130 Rs. This, considering the liberal amount raised for 
the supplementary objects above referred lo, is certainly no cause of dla- 
couragemeut or of surprise, nor are we without hopes of the entire 
debt being ere long extinguished. That debt now amounts lo Es. 3,911 of 
which fully one half will eventually be absorbed in ihc operations of the 
Mission itself, consisting as it does of obligations to funds subscribed for the 
purposes of the Mission, and some expectations have already been held out 
of an effort on the part of zealous friends at home to send us the means of 
entirely wiping it off* In the year upon which we arc now entering, let us 
resolve that in so far as wc can by our efforts prevent it, no deficiency of 
means shall be allowed to encumber the operations and weigh upon the 
energies of the missionaries. Let us resolve to do more in reliance on our 
Master’s promised aid than we have ever yel done, and so resolving it w ill 
he strange indeed if we fail at all events lo do as much, as in the most 
prosperous years of the past. 

2. General Statement by the Mission. 

The follow ing notices, introductory to the detailed accounts furnished by 
Ibe missionaries individually, are, in conformity with the plan adopted in 
former reports, principally of a statistical and general character. 

The first breach by death among the accredited male agents of the mis¬ 
sion since its commencement in 1S29, has occurred during the past year. 
Our devoted fellow-labourer Mr, William Henderson, whose voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope and England for the benefit of his health was noticed 
in last report, departed this life under his sister's roof at Barnstable on the 
Glh of May last. The intelligence of his decease was received with the 
greaLest sorrow in Bombay, where he was greatly beloved for the simplicity 
and purity of his character; his extensive and varied information in most 
branches of science and literature ; his ardour and enthusiasm as a public 
teacher, when in connexion both with Ihc Government educational seminary 
in this place, and with the mission which now greatly mourns his loss; and 
hit affection and fidelity as a friend. He arrived in India early in 1835 
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and continued in-the employment of Government a# a teacher and professor 
till the commencement of 18l6. From the very first, and while prevented 
by the regulations of the Government seminary from communicating direct 
religious instruction to its pupils within its walls,be devoted a good portion 
of his leisure and his personal influence to the advancement of the cause of 
Christian truth* He was a very warm friend of missionaries, ahd gave 
his countenance to many of our ministrations by attendance on our lectures 
and discourses addressed to the more educated portion of native youth. 
He sought to cultivate among his numerous native acquaintances a spirit of 
religious inquiry, and a respect for religious liberty and toleration, at a time 
when their claims were in danger of being overlooked by the native commu¬ 
nity* Ho began gradually, however, to be dissatisfied with the limited sphere 
of usefulness which he thus enjoyed, and to perceive that the effects on the 
juvenile native mind of instruction excluding religion were not of such a salu¬ 
tary kind as at first he had been led to suppose. He came to the conscientious 
conclusion, that (he Government system of instruction fails to a great extent 
to accomplish the good which its friends expect* "On that subject,”lie ob¬ 
served when wriling to Dr. Wilson, in 1S43, *'I must confess to you that 
wy opinions have of late undergone a complete change. You know 1 
never cordially approved of the Government plan of educalion ; but of late 
and 1 may say exactly as I myself thought more solemnly on the truths of 
Christianity, and made them the subject of conversation with educated na¬ 
tives, the more convinced have 1 become of the evil tendency of the system 
which has hitherto been pursued, and the necessity of strenuous exertion in 
opposition to it by all who have at heart the enlargement of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, or even the tranquillity of India and the safety of the British Em¬ 
pire. The Government in fact does not know what il ie doing. No doubt, 
it is breaking down those superstitions and dispersing those mists which by 
creating weakness and disunion facilitated the conquest of the country, but 
instead of substituting any useful truth or salutary principles for the ignor¬ 
ance and false principles which they remove, they are only facilitating the 
dissemination of the most pernicious errors and the most demoralizing and 
revolutionary principles. I have been appalled by discovering the extent 
to which atheistical and derstical writings, together with disaffection to the 
British Government and hatred to the British name, have spread and are 
spreading among those who have been educated in Government Schools, 

or are now in the service of Government.. The whole subject of 

Government Education requires to he reconsidered, and in the spirit of the 
age. But still 1 do not think that Government instruction ought ever to be 
regarded as one of the principal means of Christianizing India* It may be 
ao organized as not to counteract that object, and even to co operate in a 
aiibordhiatc degree, hut the main dependence must always be placed upon 
faithful, efficient, and zealous missionaries, European and Native.” He 
at one time intended to memorialize the Government of India about a 
change in its educational system ; but he ultimately came to the.eonclu- 
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that the silent testimony of his resignation of ihe situation which ho 
held under it, would ben sufficient indication of the decision respecting it 
at which he had arrived. He commenced his labours in the Free General 
Assembly’s Institution at the time already specified; and to the energy and 
utility of his labours there, and at bis own house, till he was overcome by 
sickness, all who were acquainted with them are ready to testify. The toss 
which ive have sustained by his lamented removal, is one which we do not 
expect to be speedily supplied. It is our consolation that our loss is his 
gain. The remembrance of bis example remains, we trust, for the consi¬ 
deration and improvement of multitudes.* 

Our respected friend and brother Mr. Ne&bit was well inclined to hasten 
his return to India, when the bereavement which we have now noticed oc¬ 
curred. He has continued in Scotland, however, for a further season, 
giving hrs zealous attention to the necessary woik of raising funds for 
buildings for the accommodation of our Institution. We expect to have 
the pleasure of welcoming him again to the shores of India in a few 
months. 

The missionaries connected with this station in India have many mercies 
to acknowledge in connexion with the measure of strength vouchsafed to 
them in the divine service during the past year. Dr. Wilson’s journey to 
Sindh at i ts commencement, w hich will be noticed in its due place, was great¬ 
ly blessed to the establishment of his health, which has permitted him since 
that time to remain at his post at the presidency. Mr. Murray Mitchell’® 
health, which had been greatly impaired during last warm season and 
near the close of the monsoon, has been improved by a late Missionary tour 
in the Dakham Mr. Hormazdji in Bombay, and Mr. Dhanjibhai in Gujarat, 
though they too have had their missionary itineracies during the past year, 
have never been laid aside by sickness. May the health and strength re¬ 
stored and preserved be more and more spent in the divine service. 

There has been no limitation during the past year of any of the usual 
agencies of the mission. There has been no curtailment In its general 
evangelistic services; and there has been no permanent diminishment, but 
rather increase, jn the attendance of pupils at its various educational es¬ 
tablishments. According to the usual tables prepared by Mr. Manuel 
Gomes, the school visitor, and given in the Appendix to this Report, the 
total number of pupils under instruction during the year has been 1,285, 
The number of pupils on the roll of the Vernacular Bovs’ Schools, 
including those for the Bene-Israel is 392, who are instructed in reading, 
writing* arithmetic, and the simpler branches ctf general knowledge; the sa¬ 
cred Scriptures and catechisms, and other Christian tracts and books, being 
constantly used in them, and frequently made the subject of explanation 
and examination by the missionaries and their native Christian assistants. 
Considerable numbers of them have the benefit of a daily service at the 
mission-house* and also attend there for catechizing and hearing the 

■ For a fuller notice of Mr. Henderson and his connexion with the mission* see Oriental 
Chris ii an Spectator, July, 1849, 
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preaching of the Gospel on the day of the Lord. One of the Hindu teach¬ 
ers and the members of his family show a hopeful disposition to embrace 
Christianity* 

The total number of pupils on the roll of the Female Schools is 
5*51. Owing to the peculiar circumstances of native society, however, the 
regular attendance of such a large number frequently meets with impedi¬ 
ments. The occurrence of festivals, the celebration of marriages, family 
engagements, the state of the weather, and the prevalence of disease, too 
frequently prevent the appearance of the girls in their classes. Notwith¬ 
standing these disadvantages, their progress in learning is in general satis¬ 
factory and encouraging* About 126 of them are able to read with intelli¬ 
gence the Holy Scriptures which are able, >yith the teaching of God J s 
Spirit, to make them wise unto salvation. About 100 of them peruse 
Christian tracts and hooks of an elementary character. All of them, Ices 
or more, habitually listen to the plain and affectionate announcement of 
the glad tidings of salvation through the incarnation or the Son of God. 
About 25 of (hem have a suitable and profitable Christian home, in the 
bearding school under the kind and efficient superintendence of Mrs. Seitz, 
in which they are instructed both in English and Marathi, and ac¬ 
quire a thorough knowledge of economical female work. About 100 of them 
who are instructed at Ambrolie have the privilege of daily attendance at 
the morning worship ami examinations there conducted, and enjoy much 
attention and care during (ho day. Those of them belonging to two dis¬ 
trict schools in the same locality visit the mission-house, for the purpose of 
going over their lessons, once a week. Those of the other district schools 
in Bombay come once a month for the same pmppse. 

All the schools exterior to the residences of the mission-houses enjoy 
the regular visitation of Mr. Manuel Gomes and Bapu Mazda, Tw o of 
the Girls at the Boarding School have made a most hopeful profession of 
Christianity during the past year* 

In the Free General Assembly’s Institution, the highest semi¬ 
nary of the mission, and having both a School and College Division, the 
attendance d uri n g th e pasty ear has some w h at inc reas c d. The nu m ber 
of pupils on the roll, learning English, is 265. Of these 142 are Hindus, 
being an increase of 42 under this denomination; 10, Muhammadans; 21, 
Bene-Israel and Jews ; GO, Indo-Portuguese, being about the number of 
Homan Catholics last reported; and 32, Protestants, of English and na¬ 
tive descent, and oriental Christians, A public examination of the Insti- 
cution was held on the 15th of March last, when the chair was most advan¬ 
tageously occupied by our honoured brother Dr. Duff, then on his way 
to Britain. A programme of this examination will be found in the appen¬ 
dix ; and to it the reader is referred for information. Jn the commence¬ 
ment of June the Institution was removed from Kalkadevi to a house in 
Ambrolie, next that long occupied by the mission, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the site which has been purchased for the erection of permanent 
buildings for its accommodation, The mission will acknowledge the kind¬ 
ness of the public in the matter of the needed institution Buildings at the 
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close of the report* and slate its demands for further assistance from those 
friends who have not yet had an opportunity of contributing to the Build¬ 
ing Fund, 

In connexion with the Institution,, the following incidents arc vmrlliy ol 
particular notice. 

The conversion front Romanism of Mr, Vincents AetUno de Cunha. 

This ia a young man of Portuguese, extraction, formerly educated at 
Tamta, but for more than throe years past connected with our Institution 
He read a public recantation of Romanism in the Free Church congrega¬ 
tion on the 9th of August lasL, and united with the congregation in’the cele¬ 
bration of the Lord's Supper on the following Sabbath. He remains con 
nected with the Institution^ in which his services are very valuable. 

The death of Mr . JtffidAawardo ^fcro;7—The appointment of this young 
native friend as tutor to the Pntwai dbun chief of JSmkhandf in I he Soul hern 
Mar&lhci Country was^Hmled In in Lite reports of the missionaries for last 
year. He had been for ten years connected with the Institution as 
a pupil and teacher ; h&hftd shared in Ihe instruction of all the mission¬ 
aries* and 4 wns a universal favourite ; his heart, it ivas hoped, was often 
affected by the truth of God, with which lie had become familiar ; lie had 
high talents and great tad, and was /palou* for the diffurinn of knowledge 
among his countrymen ; he maintained a most interesting correspondence 
with us after he left us ; he soon gained the attachment of his own npblo 
pupil ; and ho got hi in so far to sanction measures for the extension of 
education on his estates, (lint lie sent for two of liis fellow-students to 
engage in tlie work of tuition ; ami lie was respected 1 j all tlie European 
gentleman who had made his acquaintance. But, alas ! just at the com¬ 
mencement ot Ins career he was suddenly, and in deeply aflliclii g cir¬ 
cumstances, removed from this sublunary scene, yet not without aflbrd- 
ing us some hope, that before breathing his hist he may have round refuge 
in the grace of Jesus. 


The following is an extract of a letter acquainting us with his death, 
written at the Lime it occurred, by a highly valued friend. 

" My dear Sir—With deep regret. I write to inform yon of tlie sodden 
death of Mud liars ran Moroji, tutor to the chief of Jfmkl.amlf which took 
place at Kidadgi on the 24ih March at 10 a. m. 

" lie was thrown from 1,is horse on the 11th inst. at Jamfchamll and 
seriously fractured his left iegjust aboie the ankle. On (his I cing report 
et^ome iy a messenger, I suggested his immediate removal to KalSdei 
Sr; 0MBj ° r B e “ 8Ur0 lhc “distance of his regimental Surgeon 

dae. a CCe, ' E ‘ 1,e ' elter inf ° rmi " g me ° f >«*>«* f ° r -a-- 

ITtlZ iT t r: y T lhe 0ther e,,,, ° r ,lw Colleetorale. Much valua 
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“ I enclose Major B.’s loiters to me, as I think they will be interesting to 
you. 

Si M£dhavarao was with me for nearly two months (December and Janu¬ 
ary) „ accompanying the Jainkhamh chief on a lour. . * . Every Sunday 
he attended my services. ... 1 was always much pleased with him and 
entertained hopes of his professing openly some day, as ho seemed deeply 
impressed with the truth of the doctrine he had received from you, and 
often confessed his obligation to you. 

“ May we not hope, dear Sir, that your instructions have been blessed, 
and that the seed sown through your instrumentality, though it did not to 
our eyes bring forth mature fruit, did yet fall into an honest heart prepared 
for it by the Holy Ghost, and will be found hereafter to praise and glory, 
at the day of our Lord Jesus Christ*” 

Major B. in.his notes above alluded to, written Immediately before the 
young man’s death says, “ His mind is in a quiet, peaceable state, and he 
Is, I trust, looking for salvation where alone it is to be found,” and in one 
of.a later date, lie says, " The sudden removal of this highly interesting 
youth has deeply affected myself, and others here, and 1 trust may bo made 
profitable to us all, and his young friends in particular.” The same hope 
.and prayer is cherished and presented in connexion with many of the friends 
,of Madhavarao in Bombay* 

The appointment of pupils and teachers in vckaols and families, One 
pupil has proceeded from our Institution during the past year, in cir¬ 
cumstances to be afterwards mentioned, to act as a teacher of an English 
school in Haidarabad on the Indus. Another has been employed as the 
head-master of a promising vernacular school lately founded at Aiibagh 
by some zealous friends of education at that place. Three of our pupils 
-are engaged as tutors in English families in Bombay for a couple of hours 
j a day, and give much satisfaction to their employers. Some applications 
for teachers we have received from outstations, with which, as with one 
4roin £Hs4, we have not yet been able to comply. Such demands, however, 
we much value, m in general they enable us greatly to extend the useful¬ 
ness of our establishment. 

Conversion of a Canarese Brahman at Mangalur, A young Brahman 
for some time a pupil in our Institution, w as late baptized by the German 
euissionaries at Kananur, his earliest instructors* He has written a note lo 
us acknowledging his obligations lo us, with others, in sowing that good 
seed, which has now sprung up, we trust to everlasting life. 

At the Lithographic Press of the Mission, the following works have 
been printed during the past year. 



Ed. 

Pages. 

Cop its _ 

The Gospel of Matthew, in Sindht ) translated by 




Captain Stack ——-*-*- 

1st 

134 

500 

Relief lo the Sin-Burdened, in Hindustani - 

1st 

26 

2,000 

Elementary Doctrine, in Gujarati, by the Rev. 




Hormacdji Pestonji ^—-- 

1st 

4 

1,000 
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Ed- Pages. Copies. 

4 The Evils of Debt, in Marathi, by Govind Nar£- 

yan _____ 1st 70 2,000 

5 Hindu Converts to Christianity, in Marathi, by 

the Hev. Dr. Wilson --- 4« h 18 2 >°°° 

The first of these works belongs to the Bombay Bible Society. The 
second and fifth are published by the Bombay Tract and Book Society. 
The third is the first of n series of short addresses designed for the “ High¬ 
ways and Hedges,” to be published by Dr. Wilson. The fourth, which is 
composed by one of the teachers in cur English Institution, is the properly 
of the Dakhan Vernacular Society, at whose expence it appears. 

3- Statements by the Missionaries. 

In the two last reports of this Auxiliary Society, writes Dr- Wilson, I 
gave a brief account of the principles and pfant,. according to which, ill 
the providence of God, my missionary labours have hitherto been guided, and 
also of the particular services in which, in union with rny esteemed breth- 
ren, I usually engage with a view to their advancement. For the soke of 
variety in form, I shall on this occasion, principally advert to the incidents 
of the last twelve months as they have passed before my notice in connex¬ 
ion with our ministerial engagements. 

When I last addressed our Auxiliary Society, I was about to proceed to 
Sindh, in compliance w ith the invitation of some Christian friends there re¬ 
sident, who wished me to take a missionary survey of that province, and in 
fulfilment of my agreement to meet our honoured friend Dr Duff of Cal¬ 
cutta on the banks of the Indus. I left Bombay by steamer on the 29lh of 
December, and completed my voyage northward on the evening of afltf 
year’s day. Next morning, 1 landed at Karachi, where, enjoying the kind 
hospitably of a friend, Major Preedy, I staid a week, during which, as 
the first officiating missionary who has visited the province, I addressed 
many natives in several languages, and sold to them and distributed among 
them, by the help of the trusty convert Bapu Mazda, who accompanied 
me, a considerable number of Christian publications. It is worthy of no¬ 
tice, that at thia, the Ultima Thule of British conquest, to Ihe northwest,of 
our great eastern empire, we witnessed the extended and combined influ¬ 
ences of both our Bengal and Bombay Missions. We there visited a pros¬ 
perous Christian subscription school, with about 100 pupils, and examined, 
with much satisfaction, several of its classes. The teacher, Mr. Madhu- 
aadan Si!, a convert to Christianity, baptized some time ago by the Rev. 
Mr. Jennings ofKhanpur, told me that he had been a pupil of Dr. Duff 
and the Calcutta Institution for about four years, during which he first be¬ 
came acquainted with the truth as it is in Jesus, and began to realize its 
claims to reception and acknowledgement. One or two of the books 
used in the school, as the Elementary and Gospel Catechism; were com¬ 
posed by our Bombay missionaries; while one of the most promising pu¬ 
pils, baptized in infancy by myself, is the grandson of the first Hindu 
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woman who was admitted into the church under my ministry, and who— 
lately under much trial and afflicting—has, as fur ns I could learn, main¬ 
tained a consistent Christian profession. She lives in the neighbourhood 
of the school, and was much gratified to see me once more in the flesh. 

As I found, that, in the lack of a el earner, we could not get up the Indus 
to Sehwan, the place at which I expected to meet Dr. Duff, without a 
great loss of lime, I resolved to proceed to that ancient town by a route 
leading through the mountainous wilderness which divides Sindh from 
Bel u chi stall. To Majors Preedy and Sinclair, I was much indebted for aid 
in my equipment for this part of my journey* But, l took wilh me no 
guard whatever, not even a single horseman to assist me in my movements. 
Nor was such a thing needed. The clansmen who are here and there 
squatted in these wilds, and who a few years ago were supposed to he so 
troublesome, are now as peaceably restrained,—I shall not say disposed,— 
for the time has not there yet coinc when “ the uiountains bring peace to 
the people and tlie little hilts by righteousness,” as the shepherds of the 
Scottish hills and dales. The tidings of salvation through the atonement of 
Christ were an entire novelty to them. Most of them are Muhammadans. 
A few Brahmans and Vanias am attached to some of their Gots, or butte¬ 
ries. The priestly Hindu caste among them, however, has yielded to the 
compulsion of circumstances, and, in violation of its own institutes, has be¬ 
taken itself to the free use of animal food. 1 scarcely saw a single field of 
grain during the march of about lofi miles. When 1 wanted a population 
to minister to, I devoted myself to a geological inspection of the country, 
which much resembles some parts of the Arabian desert which I visited in 
1813. I came upon some remarkable fossil beds, which have contributed 
largely to the collections for our class in Natural History in Bombay. 

The Indus approaches the mountains near SeUwan ; and from the ruined 
fortifications of that place, situated on its western bank, we observed for 
the first time that mighty stream, from which this great country, so famous 
from of old and now the wondrous gift of providence to the benevolence of 
Britain, receives its name, and which in that neighbourhood, more perhaps 
than in any other part of its lengthened course, diffuses fertility and plenty 
over a large extent of soil, principally its own deposit. The height on w hich 
wc were overlooks a very rich and large insular valley, studded w ith villages 
and fields, clothed in emerald green, even in the middle of winter, and with 
little or no rain directly from the heavens to water them. The town of 
Seh wan lay to the south of us, with a population of ten or twelve thousand. 
It is the Sindomana of the historians of Alexander Ibe Great, and is one 
of Ibe oldest towns in India which can be satisfactorily identified. )t con¬ 
tain! the large, and magnificent, and richly-endowed shrine of a Muham¬ 
madan saint, L31 Shah Bfte, deified by a benighted people, and worshipped 
w ith many of the honours due only to the Lord of all by all the natives of 
the province whether Musa!man or Hindu, and by many pilgrim! from dis¬ 
tant lands. It furnished iis for ten days with a constant sin cession of 
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visitors of all the classes and tribes of the native community, whom by 
conversation am! address, and by the sale and distribution of the scrip¬ 
tures and tracts, mostly in Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic, we sought 
to make in some degree acquainted with the grand truths connected 
with their relation to God and the salvation of their souls from the 
guilt and power or sin. Though curiosity was doubtless the constrain¬ 
ing influence which ltd them to wait upon us, it is du3 to them to say, 
that they listened to and conversed with us, with much attention and res¬ 
pect, even when they found the doctrines announced to them diametrically 
opposed tb their cherished views and feelings and long practised observan¬ 
ces. It was with difficulty, while officiating amongHhein, that we could 
secure necessary time for exercise and relrci hiqent during an evening 
walk. 

Only a single European officer is resident at Sehwan, Capt. Partridge, 
employed in a civil capacity. I enjoyed his kind hospitality when there, 
and to my proximity to his office, I was indebted for a considerable number 
of our native visitors, especially for those from distant places, from w hom, in 
particular, I received much of the information relative to the languages 
spoken on our northern frontier by Sindhians, Baluchis, Brahuis etc. which 
I was anxious to obtain. 

On the 28th of January, we removed to the bandar, or landing place on 
the banks of the river, about three or four miles from the low u, that I might 
be ready to receive Dr. Duff, whose arrival I had been anxiously expect¬ 
ing for some lime, the momcul that he might plant his foot on land ; and 
three days afterwards I discerned through my telescope what I took to be 
his boat gently dropping down the river and approaching the spot where I 
was encamped. My ardent hopes were realized ; and we soon embraced 
one another with the heiirt as well as with the hand. The emotion® of 
both of us meeting at the very ends of the earth after an interval of ten 
years, so eventful to our families, our missions, and our church, and after 
multifarious labours and sufferings, and extended travel by land and sea by 
both of us, were well-nigh ovcqiowering. The gracious, and faithful, and 
wondrous providence of God to us l olh, it was impossible for us to over¬ 
look. 

On the 1st of February, wc left Sehwan in the boat in which Dr. Duff 
had come down Ihc Indus. At sunset we pulled up for the night at the 
town of San, which contains a population of about 2CC0 souls. We ad¬ 
dressed a small company of natives at the office of the Knrdar, and gave a 
tract to such of them as could read. W hen wc were about to re-enter our 
boat, we were accosted by two horsemen, from the village of Karampur, 
about four miles beyond Sehwan, which I had visited a few days before, 
who had been pursuing our boat since the morning, that they might pur¬ 
chase for their master, a landholder, some biblcs and tracts. They had 
five rupees with them, which they offered to us to accomplish their object. 
We gave them a small supply of publications, including the New Teita- 
Third Series. Vol. II. No. 1 2 
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ment in Persian and Hindavi, taking the price for which we have usually 
told them* Their master is a Hindu, ami he was so anxious to get pos¬ 
session of some of our books,*—probably with merely conjectural views of 
their contents,—tliat he had given them orders to proceed, if necessary, even 
to HaidarAbad, a distance of 100 miles, to overtake us* The demand for 
books in Sindh was so great, that I there realized about 170 rupees from 
the sale of mission publications at reduced prices* My “Refutation of 
Muliammadism ” was in great request* It bears an honest title, and by 
this it was asked for by all applicants, except by the chief proprietor of the 
shrine of LAI Shah Baz, who, unwilling to pronounce it before hie support¬ 
ers,asked for it as IhoBa'ois Bdb ifi Kitdb, the 11 Book of Twenty-two 
chapters*" 

At GothAna, a considerable town, we spent a Sabbath and had there en¬ 
couraging audiences. At Haidar&had, the capital of the late Amirs, we 
staid a couple of days, lodging under the kind roof of Captain 1. D. Stewart; 
and with the examination of the place in the mornings and missionary 
labour throughout the day, they afforded us but little repose* Dr* Duff 
there delivered an affecting address to a good many of the soldiers of Her 
Majesty’s 8th Regiment, assembled by a Christian friend, Captain Speedy* 
Mr, Cotes, the zealous Chaplain, applied to me for a young man to teach 
an English School which he was anxious to establish for the benefit of the 
natives. On my return to Bombay, we were able to forward from our In¬ 
stitution a young man, one of our Bene-Israel pupils, willing to undertake 
this service. 

Further proceedings and occurrences near the Indus, L need not here 
notice, as 1 have already printed a short journal which 1 kept when moving 
through the province of Sindh* * We lelt the river at ThatS, and struck 
across Lhe Delta to Kach, which we reached at Lakhpat, after a week 
of fatiguing travel, through a luxuriant but sickly plain, and the fright¬ 
ful Ran, composed both of the “ parched places in the wilderness, 
and a swampy “salt land and not inhabited 11 either by livinganimalor living 
plant* At Lakhpat, we had both threatening* of fever; but the welcome 
rest of the holy Sabbath, and the timely administration of medicine were 
blessed to our speedy recovery 

Kach and Kathiawar through which we afterwords passed in their greatest 
length, were not new to me ns spheres or missionary itineracy and observa¬ 
tion, Though much of the hill-country nr Kacli, composed oft he walls or the 
craters of ancient marine volcanoes, is incapable of culture, it contains a 
population of hall a million, which, for agricultural industry, and mercan¬ 
tile enter prize, is not surpassed by (hat of any people In the vast extent of 
India* Though its inhabitants, generally speaking, enjoy much economi¬ 
cal comfort, many of them are conspicuously marked by their devotion to 
the cruel and degrading rites and observance* of blind superstition and 

* Orion Lai Ctmitian Spectator, November and December, IBSG, 
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misguided custom. Their sovereign though he h now vigorously attempt¬ 
ing to subdue infanticide, has not yet interdicted Suit within hia territories. 
He is to some extent liberalized by an English education; and it is hoped 
that he may yet adopt some measures for the instruction of his subjects. 
He was exceedingly kind to us, when we had an interview with him at his 
palace; and he gave us every assistance in travelling through the country. 
In Kithiawar, containing a diversified population of at least a million 
and half, the Irish Presbyterian mission is labouring with much promise, 
and has already had remarkable seals toils faithful and efficient ministry. 
In this province f there are about three hundred chiefs tributary to the Bri¬ 
tish Government. It is the home of the Vanias, or Banyans of India, who 
are so widely scattered in many countries of the east Its general popula¬ 
tion, however, is partly of Rajput and partly of Scythian descent. It 
19 famous both among Ihe Hindus find Jamas. The former regard it with 
interest as containing the sacred shrine of Dw&rk&, visited by all their pro¬ 
fessional pilgrims; and the latter, as containing the two sacred mountains 
of Girnar and Shatranjf, whose magnificent temples alone have cost much 
more labour and money than all the Free Churches of Scotland put to¬ 
gether* The last mentioned two places Dr, Duffand I visited together, our 
highly esteemed friend Mr. Janies Glasgow or the Irish mission at Raj cot 
being with us at Girtiar; and tve could not behold them without emotion, 
especially when we culled to mind the fact, of which we had ocular demon¬ 
stration, that the Jainas, the wealthiest natives of India* and the most 
active sect of Buddhists in the east, are propagating their fearful system, 
which involves a direct denial of a personal Creator and an active Provi¬ 
dence, with preat success in many districts of the country. 

From Gogho in Kathiawar,—one of the stations of the Irish mission 
where we met with Mr. Wallace, a devoted young missionary* Mr* McKee 
his valued colleague* being absent from indisposition*—we crossed over to 
Surat, where we had live pleasure of meeting with another zealous agent 
of that mission, Mr* Montgomery, and our own Dhanjihhai, who has been 
vigorously labouring there for some time. 

From Surat we sailed to Bombay in a steamer; and here, through the 
gracious providence of God, Dr* Duff concluded Ins circumambulation of 
India, eo interesting to bis own exalted mind* and destined, we confidently 
hope, to prove of the greatest importance in the advancement of the Re¬ 
deemer’s cause in this wonderful land. 

The effect upon my health of the journey which I have now rapidly no¬ 
ticed* was, through the blessing of God, of a highly beneficial character; 
and as already hinted* in another part of this report, I have been enabled 
since my return to prosecute my usual labours at the head-quarters of our 
mission without interruption. 

The number of natives of India, and Asiatic and African foreigners, 
who are Daily visitors at the missi<m^kouse t is very considerable* It is an 
object with me to get them engaged, when our time permits, in the peru- 
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Eat of & portion of the word of God, Frequently, young men connected 
with our own and other educational institutions in Bombay w ho have made 
considerable progress in the knowledge of Lhe English language are present 
with us when wc conduct our family worship in English, They take part 
with us in the reading of the word of God, 

It is with thankfulness that I mention that my daily Morning Service in 
ike native languages at Ambrolie, has continued to be well attended 
throughout the year. Native visitors, my own domestics, and the pupils of 
the Ambrolie vernacular Boyi and Girls schools* have formed its consti¬ 
tuency, Our cvcrcrtes have lately been somewhat extended, as the ttuit- 
ence has been divided into several classes. One of these embraces pro¬ 
fessed religious inquirers, lo whose circumstances, according to their pro¬ 
gress in knowledge, special attention is given. On Fridays, the children of 
two of the district school* are jn attendance, and remain with us for a 
considerable part of the day. 

The Ambrolie Female Schools receive daily much attention from Mrs. 
Wilson; and the pupils arc evidently improving in the acquisition of useful 
and divine knowledge* A class for English has lately been formed in con¬ 
nexion wiLh them. It is attended, during part of the day, by a few girls 
belonging to the higher grades of native society who daily come to the 
mission-house under the care and protection of their own servants. The 
individuals here referred to ore, with others, making rapid progress in 
useful and ornamental sewing and knitting, on which their friends seem 
now to act a high value. These schools, and two others in adjoining 
districts, are wholly supported by a local society in our native country, the 
" Paisley Association in connexion with the Free Church of Scotland for 
promoting Female Education in India . 14 

Of the District Female Schools an examination is held by us at the mis¬ 
sion-house once a month ; and they are occasionally visited by us at the 
premises on which they are respectively conducted. The constant atten¬ 
tion which they meet with from our native assistants has been already no¬ 
ticed, 

3 continue to enjoy much satisfaction with the various classes which it is 
my privilege to conduct in connect ion with our English Seminary, the Fret 
General Assembly's Institution, Some of them meet at an early hour, 
that the teacher* and monitors, of whom they are composed, may not be 
interrupted in their own labours throughout the day. Two of them are 
occupied with Natural History, in the branches of Zoology, and Geology. 
In the latter class there have been only a few regular pupils; but some of 
them arc among the most influential which Bombay can afford ; and It is 
pleasing to see their application to the study of (he works of God, which are 
so much misunderstood and misinterpreted in this dark land, and which, a* 
they are brought befojc our notice, are uniformly referred to as illustrative 
of the divine perfections, providence, and word. In another class, which 
meets twice a week, we are at present, as for some time past, going regu- 
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larly over the Harmony of the Gospels, with much personal conference on 
the evangelical history, and with a liberal but judicious use of the com¬ 
mentaries of Calvin and Qlshausen, and other hermeneutical helps, and il¬ 
lustrations from geography and chronology, and above all with a special 
reference to the great object of the Gospel testimony, that men may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ* the Son of God, and that believing they 
may have life through his name. In another class, our lime is occupied 
with an examination on the subjects of the lectures w hich, on Wednesday 
evenings, f have been delivering in the mission-house since the beginning 
of May last. Four of the lectures now refer.ed to were directed to an 
elucidation of the Religious History of India, from its existing ancient re- 
mains ; and the same number to the Early Immigration of the Turanian 
and Arian races into Indie, the body of the population of which is still 
composed of tlfeir descendants, Thirteen of them w ere devoted to a brief, 
but systematic, survey and estimate of the discoveries and intimations of 
Natural Theology, In those which have followed, we have treated of the 
importance and necessity of a Direct Divine Revelation, and of the ques¬ 
tion, Where is such a revelation to be found, examining, in the first place, 
the claims of the alleged sacred w ritings of the Hindus, with which we 
are at present engaged. This course, when completed, will embrace a. 
tolerably extended statement of the external and internal evidences of 
Christianity, as contrasted with the unsatisfactory and inadmissible autho¬ 
rities on which rest the false systems of faith prevalent in India, It is 
Open to all native youths and others who are disposed to attend, though 
the examinations held on it, on a separate occasion, are confined to our 
own students. In connexion vvith it, various collateral readings are con¬ 
ducted, on which its utility is to a considerable extent dependent. The 
removal of our Institution to the vicinity of my own residence, which took 
place on general considerations, has given facilities to me in that measure 
of general superintendence, which, with my colleagues, I am able to ex¬ 
ercise over it, and lo my closing the proceedings, on certain days of the 
week, with a short address lo the pupils on some practical topic connec¬ 
ted with their religious instruction. The accession of late to the Institu¬ 
tion of a considerable addition to out Hindu pupils, has increased the de¬ 
mand for elementary teaching in this and in other departments, While we 
long to see the fruit of our labours in the conversion of souls, as in times 
past, it is pleasing for us to see that many of our pupils appear to profit by 
the union of scriptural with general tuition and discipline which they enjoy 
in our Institution, Their moral discernment is enlarged, and to a certain 
extent rectified. With their knowledge of the divine law, and of the 
claims of the Creator to their love and obedience, they become possess¬ 
ed of what may be called a bibln-conscience. They know the written tes¬ 
timony of Him who is the way, the truth, and the life; and, in the day of 
the Spirit’s power, they may embrace Him without whom no one cometh 
unto the Fa l her. In these respects, they differ greatly from many of their 
young fellow-countrymen who merely attend seminaries from which reli¬ 
gious instruction is excluded. While it is admitted, that like all other un 
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converted men of all the climes and countries under heaven, they are 
highly culpable for not fully acting according to their religious convictions, 
it is maintained that these convictions are in themselves good and aaluta- 
ty. No involuntary profession is exacted of them; and the charge, 
brought against us* by certain parties, of encouraging a system of in¬ 
struction which "generates hypocrisy” has no truthful foundation. The 
hypocrisy among the educated youths aroutid us, is not In the direction 
of Christianity t but m the direction of the false systems of faith prevalent 
in the land. That hypocrisy k manifested by every native, who, despising 
and contemning idolatry in his heart, wears its badges on his person, and 
takes part m its foolish, sinful, and degrading rites and ceremonies. How 
much tliis hyprocrisy exists m our chief cities in India independently of 
missionary seminaries., the public knows right well. Missionary semi¬ 
naries and establishments are the only institutions which in^any instances, 
in Bombay at least, have brought it to a termination. Our Christian con^ 
verts are the only non-conformists to idolatry, which is despised by multi¬ 
tudes, who are known to exist among the half million of natives of 
which our population here is composed. I cannot conclude these allusions 
to our highest Institution, without expressing the obligations under which 
it is placed to our native brother, Mr. N&r&yan Sheshadri, for Ids con¬ 
stant, and most able, and zealous services. The other native teachers, 
too, merit our high commendation. 

The Thursday evening Pray er-meeting for converts and inquiren is one 
winch is much appreciated. The elders of the Church, particularly our 
esteemed ministerial brother, the Rev. Ilormazdji Pestonji, and also Ba'pti 
Mazda, have united wish me in conducting the devotional exercises. The 
books of scripture which have lately occupied our attention are the Proverbs 
and Revelation, Elementary instruction is delivered in a conversational 
form to inquirers. The more advanced pupils of the boarding school, so 
well-conducted by Mrs. Seitz, are among not the least interesting of our 
fellow-worshippers at this meeting, and on other occasions. Some of them, 
it is firmly believed, desire the sincere milk of the word, that they may 
grow thereby. 

The Meeting on Saturday afternoons far the benefit of the Teachers of our 
Vernacular Schools is still kept up, as for the last twenty-one years. For 
much help in conducting it, I am indebted to Mr. Manuel Gomes. In 
the moonlight evenings of the same day of the week, I have on some 
occasions visited the villages contiguous to Bombay, for the purpose of 
addressing their inhabitants and offering them tracts. The Jail, and the 
Poor's Asylum, in Bombay, and Pan we), Revadanda, Ambepur, and AH- 
bagh, where some of our Bene-Israel schools are situated, and one or two of 
the villages in Sal set to, are the only other external places in which I have 
sought to direct the attention ol the natives to their best interests, since my 
return from the tour of which notice has been already taken. My health 
is not adequate to those exertions in the open air and in places of public 
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concourse which, in the earlier pari of my ministry in Bombay, 1 was ac¬ 
customed to make. 

The various Services e» the Lord's Day, which have been mentioned in 
other reports, a™ still continued at Ambrolie. The attendance at the 
morning English service, which I usually conduct, has rather of late been 
ou the increase. The catechetical exercises of the boys of our vernacular 
schools has been conducted by Mr. Hormazdji', or in his absence by Eupu 
Mazda; and those ofthe girls principally by Mrs. Wilson. The public 
preach tug" in Marathi, before a very considerable congregation, is by the 
ordained missionaries in rotation. Mr. Hormazdji, or in bis absence, 
Bapu Mazda or Yoban Prom, lists officiated with me at the Poor's Asylum 
on the afternoon. Out family classes need not be here particularly noticed. 

During the past year, I have had my usual engagements with the Press. 
Several natives, i have had the pleasure of assisting in preparing for it 
translations and original treatises, among whom is Mr. Govind N&ri- 
yan, who has long been connected with our Institution, and who is the 
author of several Marithi works of general utility. I have done what was 
practicable in the Translation Committees, of the Dakhan Vernacular and 
Bible ami Tract Societies. 1 have proceeded with a revision of my own 
publications in the naLive languages. 

There has been only one case of discipline in the Native Church under 
my pastoral care, during the past year ; and the general conduct of the 
converts has been ornamental to the Christian profession. The formation 
of the Native Kirk-Session affords considerable facilities for the observance 
of their walk and conversation. Those of them who are in the employ¬ 
ment of the mission have displayed much diligence and fidelity in the dis¬ 
charge of their varied dulies, for which they appeared welt qualified before 
their appointment. Some of them resident at a distance, and of one or two 
who are now united w ith other congregations, we have had an opportuni¬ 
ty of seeing during the past year at the places of their residence ; and we 
have been glad thus to observe Iheir general spiritual welfare. From our two 
endeared brethren in Abyssinia, we have had good accounts, up to a late 
date. They are striving to advance the truth in their native land by direct 
address and Conference, and the circulation of the scriptures; and they 
are seeking an opportunity of establishing a Christian school. *. Two indivi^ 
duals have joined our native church during the past year, a Hindu girl 
baptized by Mr. M. Mitchell, and tin African girl, for many years a 
ward of the mission, baptized by myself. They are both pupils in the 
Boarding School already mentioned, which, with its collateral services, 
has been much blessed of God. Several professed inquirers visit us from 
time to time, and five persons who may be spoken of under this category, 
have, while receiving instruction and devoting themselves to elementary 
study, found a temporary borne at Ambrolie. Of these one is a young 
Baluchi who followed me from Sindh for his education, and another a 
Brahman from Kathiawar. One is a native of Persia ; and another is a 
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" Chaldean Christian” from Merdin in Mesopotamia, who is learning both 
English and Arabic. Two of them are natives of the Maratha country, the 
principal of whom, it is worthy of notice, came to ni^ after a long journey, 
and placed himself under rny care, in consequence of the convictions pro¬ 
duced in his mind by a discourse which he heard from me twelve years ago 
in the distant town ofAjanla,aud the frequent perusal of a tract which 
he received on that occasion. He is an apt [earner, and altogether appears 
to be a very hopeful character. 

The observation of every year convinces me, I would say* in conclusion, 
that Christian truth, notwithstanding the many obstacles by which it is 
opposed in the stupendous systems of erfbr and ungodliness which it en¬ 
counters, is advancing in India with a cumulative force. Its progress in 
Bombay with us is not so much marked by the forty or fifty adults, who with 
their children have been admitted into the visible Church since the formation 
of our Mission twenty-one years ago, as by the diffusion of Christian light, 
and truth, and impression, the mitigation of long cherished prejudices, and 
the awakening of curiosity and religious inquiry. The same is the case in 
connexion with most other Mmions in this place, and elsewhere in In¬ 
dia. The friends of the evangelization of this great country, though they have 
still to labour, and pray, and contribute, and possibly to .suffer, have nothing 
to fear about the final issue. The outstanding promises of the w ord of God 
arc of a most glorious character; and with them both the Spirit and provi¬ 
dence of God arc concurrent. The destined scene of the triumph or the 
exalted Redeemer is the world in all its amplitude. The heathen may 
rage, and both rulers and people may band themselves together against the 
Lord and his Anointed. Hut he that sits in heaven laughs at them ; while 
his only begotten Son pleads the fulfilment of the covenant, and asks and 
demands the nations for his inheritance* and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession. The judgement and mercy of God will combine 
for their subjection. The knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as 
the waters cover the sea. Men shall be blessed in Jesus, all nations shall 
call him blessed. 

,f The work carried on by Missions in India/ 1 writes Mr, M. Mitch¬ 
ell, ff is necessarily pretty much the same, from year to year, in its 
grand features. The nature of the labour, and our means of carrying it 
on—the encouragements and discouragements connected with it—the 
hopes and fears of the Missionary—his joys and sorrow s-—do not essential¬ 
ly vary from one pariod to another. The main features of our work in 
Bombay must be already known to most of those into whose hands this 
Report shall fall, and I shall therefore study brevity In the remarks I have 
now to make. My Missionary engagements during the past year have 
been chiefly the following. 

The English Institution The exceedingly high importance which 
is attached in the Calcutta and Madras missions of the Free Church 
of Scotland to the Institution, is well known both in India and at home. 
The pre-eminent position which it assumes in these Missions is now gene- 
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rally admitted by the Christian public to he no more than it is entitled to. 
Our Institution in Bombay has had to struggle, with severe trials in com¬ 
mon with these sister-institutions, and..with some peculiar to itself. Some 
of the latter seem now in the good providence of God about to be removed, 
and we may look to the future I trust with cheerfulness and hope. The 
death of Professor Henderson has been noticed in the general part of the 
Report, but I must glance at it for a moment. To us personally the re¬ 
moval of our much-lovcd colleague is an exceeding sorrow; to the In¬ 
stitution it is a heavy loss. I have striven, as far as possible, to supply 
his place, and the Institution always claims and receives a very large por¬ 
tion of my time and strength. The almost constant presence, however, of 
at least two ordained Missionaries is indispensable to the thorough working 
of the classes, and I greatly long for the return of our beloved friend Mr. 
Neshitto resume his very important labours in the Institution. 

The agency and modes of study in the Institution remain nearly the same 
as they were last year, I therefore pass them over. Severe sickness has 
mm-e than once interrupted my attendance, and on these occasions a heavy 
additional labour has fallen on Mr. Narayan Sheshadri who is already 
greatly burdened. For six weeks, in rny absence, we enjoyed the very 
valuable assistance of Mr. H. P. Cassidy. 

By far the most cheering event connected with the Institution during 
the past year is the coming out of Mr. Vincente A, de Cunha from Ro¬ 
manism into the communion of the Protestant Church, We have all along 
had a pretty fair attendance of Portuguese Roman Catholics in our class¬ 
es, and we have thus been able to communicate the pure doctrines of the 
Word of God to considerable numbers of interesting youth; their minds 
have often been greatly enlightened, and, in several cases, the conscience 
has been deeply impressed, so that we trust the Institution, has been pow¬ 
erfully contributing to the dispelling of that deep darkness in which the 
Portuguese Romanists arc plunged in Western India, In this instance 
God has enabled us to rejoice and give thanks over the rescue of one of 
the most advanced students and ablest teachers connected with the Insti¬ 
tution. We earnestly hope that the Lord has selected, and will qualify, 
him for high and devoted service among his countrymen,* 

# I may here give an extract fmm a letter addressed by mu to the Rev, W. K. 
Tweedie, Convener of Lbe Foreign Mission Committee of the Free Clmrrh, on this subject. 
“The ease of this young man has been under your eye fur so mu lime. Be joined our Insti- 
Lotion thrn^ years ago, and has e ver since been connected iviihil, both as a teacher and ft 
pupil. He came lo us almost entirely unacquainted withthe Word ofGod, as I fear h at- 
most universally the case, even with die more intelligent Romanists in Western India. 
I first began to think that the Lord was effect unity drawing him 10 himself about the be- 
ginning of June last year. During die whole of Lhe rainy season lie continued most earn¬ 
est in his alientlon to Divine things. Besides attending lo his scriptural studies carried on 
in the Institution, he frequeiuly came to me in private, for the purpose of rending his Bible 
and prayer; and never have I seen an instance in which the heart seemed more earnestly 
to desire, or mare simply lo Teed upon, the *' pure milk of the Word," in the end uf 
icmber, as he was continually exposed to every kind of annoyance, and even persecution, 
in the boarding-house in which he lived (His own relatives reside at soma distance from 
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Every case of conversion affects the attendance at the Institution—a 
point very strikingly illustrated by the fact that since the Pars! baptisms 
in 1839 we have never had more than one or two Pams attending us. The 
spiritual success of Missionary Institutions is in fact the means of their 
depression—it keeps the attendance low. We shall doubtless feel this less 
and less as cases of conversion multiply and the desire For education ex¬ 
tends ; but as yet it affects us very powerfully. In the present case, the 
impression on the Hindu elapses was comparatively trifling and tempora¬ 
ry, and there seems in them still a prospect of slow but steady increase. 

I have so often in former Reports expressed my feelings in connexion 
with the various studies carried on in the Institution, and particularly the 
Scriptural instruction communicated, that I need not dwell on the point here. 
Rut when we speak of religious instruction, let it he kept in mind that it is 
not confined to the nominally Bible classes. Almost every lesson can bo 
connected with the glorious truths of Revelation; a thoroughly moral and 
religious discipline is needed, and can he communicated, in the lowest 
classes, as much as in those higher departments where science and history 
(unless they are to be studied imperfectly and amiss) ever demand a re¬ 
ference to God—His high attributes—His holy w ill. The fact of our pos¬ 
sessing these precious opportunities of communicating religious instruc¬ 
tion to all the classes, partly consoles us for what, in an Institution like 
ours possessing no scholarships,* is a necessary evil in the present state of 

Bombay). I requested him to lake up lh$ abode in my home, which accordingly he did, 
and for nearly a year pant he has lived with me. 

There has been nothing during the whole time that nor young friend has been an inquirer, 
that has fur a moment shaken mir belief in hus entire sincerity. The lemptation, indeed, 
was some time ago suggested in his mind during a visit to his relatives, ibat, while 
holding and professing all Bible truth, he still need not formally break off his connexion 
with the Romish Churrb—nay, that possibly he might do more good by remaining in it 
than by coming out of il; and U was pot without much prayer, and some painful struggles 
that he gained the full, dear con vie lion, that necessity was laid upon him to cume out of die 
mystical Babylon, lest he should be partaker of her plagues. While fully conscious of the 
sore warfare its his mind, and any thing hut unconcerned as to the issue of the struggle, 1 
cannot say 1 ever felt any very serious apprehensions as to what that issue might prove - 
inasmuch I knew that our dear young friend was earnestly imploring direction from 
above. And asking, he received 5 seeking, he round. No shadow of doubt remained j end 
lie longed for an opportunity of publicly prole sting against Romish corruptions of the pure 
gospel of Christ. 

Since be sat down with us in commemoration of a dying Redeemer's love, his heart has 
been exceedingly happy ; the whole man seems touched with new life, and his study end 
teaching have been more buoyant and energetic than. ever. In the Institution, along with 
our much beloved Narayan (whose companionship, 1 may add, has been very valuable 
lo dear Vincent], he will now be of exceeding service, not only an able teacher, but a 
brother beloved, a believing, praying co-worker ,r 

* All the Missionary educational Institutions of Bombay feel this exceedingly; and 
even in the noil-religious Government Institutions,, if il were not for the Scholarships with 
which they ere so lavishly endowed, the professors would, it is admitted, be 11 lecturing 
almost to empty benches.” The founding of a few scholarships yielding from 5 lo 10 
Rupees a mouth would be an exceedingly import ant boon to Missionary Institutions, 
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Bombay education, viz* the disappointment' of seeing our most hopeful 
pupils in the upper classes, from year to year, removed just at the time 
when their ripening powers make us most anxiously desire to to tain them. 
The Bible is fitted for every age of man, as for all ages and climes of the 
world,—and the precious seed of the word can be hopefully sown even in 
the youngest heart. A Missionary in Bengal some time ago remarked 
that Bible education there had been achieving a great work which he 
could best describe as generating a conscience, that ia, removing the gross 
darkness in which Hinduism w raps the whole mind in regard to God and 
human duty. A work infinitely important, and in this land infinitely ar¬ 
duous ! In this great cause we labour in the Institution from the very out¬ 
set, and the Bible is the mighty instrument to which we look, with the 
blessing of Him who gave it, for the quickening of the moral and spiritual 
perceptions and sentiments of the precious souls committed to our care*^- 
In reference to the general studies in the Institution, I shall merely refer 
to the programme of our last Annual Examination, in which it will be 
seen that with all our present disadvantages we were able to carry them 
to a still higher point of advancement than we had before attained. 
Evening Lectures. I may perhaps next refer to evening lectures 
delivered in connexion with our own Institution but open to the students 
of other Seminaries in Bom bay. I find I made no reference to these in 
last year's Report, which was certainly an omission, inasmuch as we 
deem these lectures an interesting and cheering part of our Missionary 
engagements. There is not perhaps in the whole range of Missionary 
labour, an object of more enchaining interest—but at the same time of 
sadder interest—than the educated youth of Bombay. From various 
causes which need not be here enumerated, the educated youth of Bom¬ 
bay seem (for the most part) falling into an anarchy—a perfect chaos— 
of religious belief, which is fitted to awaken our deepest sympathy towards 
them individually, and full of ominous import as regards the destinies of 
their country* To direct these cultivated, susceptible, often amiable minds 
—to guide them both for their own sake, and their country's sake—to God 
and Christ, is our heart's desire and prayer. In the evening lectures of w lilch 
I have been speaking we address audiences composed of young men attend¬ 
ing offices in Bombay, and students from the Elphinstone Institution and 
from private Seminaries, as well as from our own and other Missionary In¬ 
stitutions* We find it difficult, or impossible, to procure a large attend¬ 
ance at lectures ineulcAting exclusively Christian truth. For about three 
months during the last year I delivered lectures on the subject of the 
If Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in Creationand 
the attendance the whole time was highly encouraging—generally exceed¬ 
ing one hundred* The book of Nature was the subject of study; but we 
continually sought to read that volume by the light which Revelation sheds 
upon it. 

Female Schools* In connexion with Female Education—a subject 
which, happily* begins at length to be recognized as of infinite importance 
by some of the Natives themselves—my engagements have chiefly been 
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with the Female Boarding School of the Mission now as formerly under 
the kind care of Mrs. Seitz. I had formerly undertaken to teach Geography 
and some other branches in this interesting seminary. Other engagements 
prevented the efficient discharge of this duty ; hut since Mrs. Mitchell's 
return from England a year ago, she has devoted much care and attention 
to the studies of this school, and has the assistance of Mr. Vincent de Cunha 
in instructing the pupils in Geography, Arithmetic and Grammar. My en¬ 
gagements have consequently been limited to two visits a week for com¬ 
municating religions instruction. Were it necessary, I could quote strik¬ 
ing testimonies from friends who have visited the school as to the impres¬ 
sion the sight made upon them. It is a delightful circumstance that two 
young females in this school have been baptized during the past year. We 
would earnestly bring to the notice of Christian ladies in Bombay, how' 
much good they might effect by seeking to persuade their domestics to send 
their female children to this institution. 

General preaching and tours. I have been in the habit of going 
out at least twice a week for the purpose of general preaching in the streets 
of Bombay. Exposure, how ever, to rain and cold in the monsoon w hen 
preaching in the open air, brought on severe and repealed attacks of illness 
which rendered public preaching impossible for many weeks. 

Six wrecks, in the commencement of this cold weather, were devoted in 
company with my esteemed friend Mr. Hume, of the American Mission, 
to a Missionary tour. With some inconvenience to our esteemed friend 
Mr. Mitchell of Poona, and himself, Mr, Cassidy kindly undertook my 
duties in the Institution, during my absence. 

The main object we had in view was to be present at the great religious 
yaUa, (jnlra) at Fandharpur, to which immense numbers flock from all 
parts of Maharashtra. From Panel barpur we proceeded by a route, not 
hitherto traversed, I believe, by Missionaries to the large and important 
cities of I'asgaum, Sangli, Mrich, Kolapur. and Saturn. U is impossible 
to give here any outline of the incidents of the tour \ let me just notice that 
the herald of the Gospel lias every encouragement Jo proclaim Christ and 
him crucified over the Marathi country. Our message was received of 
course not without opposition, but almost ahvnys with interest. Again,the 
tour brought out the fact that at this moment it is passible to scatter Chris¬ 
tian books by tens of thousands over Western India—hooks which shall he 
bought, read, and preserved. The system u Tempi Dying colporteurs which 
has been so signally blessed of God in France and elsewhere, can with cer¬ 
tain modifications he introduced into tins country,—and cheering beyond 
measure is the fact to every heart that sighs nver the spiritual desolations of 
India—the desolations of many generations— and asks how these can be re¬ 
paired. Let the different Missions, and the Bible and Tract Societies, make 
but a strenuous continued effort to inundate (if one may so phrase it) the 
whole country with Christian truth,—and it seems far from impossible pow¬ 
erfully to sway the whole mind of Western India even jit our day. 
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The system of religion which prevails at Pandharpur, and which, by 
means of the extensive literature connected with it, has acquired ascendancy 
throughout the Maralha country generally, is somewhat peculiar. Techni¬ 
cally it is called the Bhakti mdrga, or the way of devotion. Disregarding 
to a considerable extent the infinitely complex, and absurd ritual of the 
proper Brahrcmnical system, and shunning at tho same lime the more dis¬ 
gusting and impure observances of the original worship of the country, 
such as that of Khandoba,—it dwells with especial fondness on the ideas 
of jaith and devotion. Being perhaps on offshoot of Buddhism in the first 
instance, it still retains moreover a character of comparative rationality, 
which is fitted to extend it in the present condition of Hindu mind; and 
we are not unprepared for the remark made by a gentleman at Saft£r& long 
and intimately acquainted with the Deccan, that the worship of Vithobd, 
the god of Pandharpur, is fast becoming the religion of the more enlight¬ 
ened class of Natives. It is well to remember that such changes are still 
taking place in the Native mind, even in remote districts. We do not see 
utter stagnation—the rigid fixity of death. Men are still w itling to think— 
they are still “feeling after God.” The longings of the heart arc quench¬ 
less, and the varying phases which Hinduism assumes shew that many 
have a feeling, though dim perhaps and unexpressed even to them selves, 
of its hollowness and insufficiency. Let us be up and doing. Let us 
come “to the help of the Lord.” While KhandohA or Mahadeva yields 
to VithoM, let nil yield to Christ. There is in the Maralha country a 
population of perhaps eight millions. There is a considerable unity and 
compactness of mind throughout the entire mass; cannot wo reach the 
whole, and, God helping us, move it 1 Preaching—Christian schools—and, 
since the power to read is widely extended, religious hooks—these are 
mighty instruments through GotTs grace to the pulling down of strongholds, 
and the seven or eight Missions which are already planted in Maharashtra 
may surely hope, 1 y plying each of these means to the uttermost, to see 
precious results throughout the whole district. I do think that Mis¬ 
sions in Maharashtra have some special advantages, for the right use of 
which they are deeply responsible. But 1 must dismiss this tempting 
theme. 

Press. I shall next refer to the press. A little work of mine has been 
published during the last year by the Bombay Tract and Book Society 
under the title: “Letters to Indian Youth on the Evidences of the Chris¬ 
tian Religion. With a brief examination of the evidences of Hinduism, 
Para us rn and Muhammadanism.” Il is intended for the educated youth 
of India.*—The chapter in Parsusm has been translated into Parsi Guja¬ 
rati, and will be published hi a few days by the Tract Society. 

The business of the Bombay Tract and Book Society is large and rapid¬ 
ly extending, and would already demand almost the entire time and ener¬ 
gies of a Secretary. The greater part of this labour has been performed 

b The opening chapters of this work were speedily a-Jdrested to <mr accompl ished 
pupil and friend, Mahadurao Moroji, whose death we now 10 much mourn. He died before 
the work was completed. 
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by my indefatigable co-secretary, Mr. Hume; but no small portion of my 
time bas also been occupied by the varied work of the Society. 

Effort# among the Portuguese Romanists. A weekly Meeting 
for Scripture reading and exposition has been conducted alternately by 
Mr. Bowen and me, with the assistance of Mr. Henry Antone. The 
meeting has on the whole been well attended. 

We have also employed a Catechist for more than twelve months past, 
whose duty is to go round among the Portuguese families and distribute 
Scriptures and tracts accompanied by simple Christian instruction. 

A female school has also been established for more than a year, and al¬ 
though we have found it exceedingly difficult to procure a suitable school - 
mistress it has succeeded pretty well. Upwards of 20 girls are at present 
in attendance, and we have the prospect of a considerable increase. 

The far greater part of the sum required to carry on these operations 
ha# been collected from among the Portuguese themselves,—which is an 
evidence of the interest the proceedings awaken among them. We have 
■eon undoubted marks of enlightenment as the results of our work; but we 
long for dearer proofs of actual conversion than we have yet witnessed. 

Miscellaneous. I avoid any detailed statement of service#. Every 
Missionary in this great city has doubtless his hands full. Alas ! when 
all have done their utmost, how small a part of the work even in Bombay 
itself, is overtaken! Truly, we all have need to be instant in season, out of 
season. 

An interesting school in our own compound has occupied special atten¬ 
tion, particularly on the part of Mrs. M.—The training of two hoys from 
the Persian Gulf who live in our house, having been brought to us nearly 
a year ago by a somewhat remarkable providence, has engaged and reward¬ 
ed considerable attention. The one is an Armenian, the other a Nesto- 
rian,^-of the Romish Church, 1 believe. When speaking oT the inmates of 
our family, I must refer to Mr. Bala Gopal Joehi, a Brahman convert of 
the mission. He gained in April last the scholarship open to com petition 
to students who had finished their first year at the Grant Medical College, 
—thus standing the foremost man of his ejass. The Scholarship bears $ha 
honoured name of Parish. 

But 1 must conclude. I know not whether the impression which the 
remark# I have now made, are fitted to make on the mind of the reader, be 
a feeling of despondency; but I earnestly hope not. We have nothing to 
do with despondency. Let us be men of hope! And in order to make us 
so, let us be men of faith—and men of prayer. Then, too, we shall be 
men of action—action, high, energetic, and sustained. 

Assuredly there is no cause for despondency. 1 When we look at the pro¬ 
mises of God, there is no cause ; when we watch “the signs of the times/* 
there is no cause. u The fulness of time** draws on. If we see not yet 
the risen sun, we behold at least the flushing of the Eastern sky,—and the 
shades of night are fleeing. And though we perhaps may die and pas* 
away ere that sun shall burst on the wide-extended plains of India, far 
less penetrate into her lonesome vales where dwells the shadow of death— 
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■what then! We shall see—nay we do already see—the mountain summits 
steeped in glory and streaming afar with radiance, " The day is at hand/’ 
Yes—we may die and see little fruit where we have laboured much. But 
what soith the scripture1 if One aoweth and another reapeth, that both he 
that soweth and he that reapelh may rejtjice together.’* 

Finally, I am sure I speak the heart’s desire and prayer of every Mis- 
sionary in Bombay, when I make the request of our Christian brethren for 
myself and others : “Brethren pray for us Brethren, pray for our work. 
For the Missionaries collectively, for them (in so far as you know them) 
severally and individually, pray often and earnestly. And let us all seek far 
more of the spirit of grace and supplication. These prayers would speedily 
react on our own feelings and kindle our souls into a glow of holy devoted- 
ness to Christ and love to souls; these feelings again would make us pray 
more earnestly than ever—and He, “the hearer of prayer/’ would regard 
us—He would "stir up His strength and come and save us/* Oh were 
the whole Church of Christ in India but once brought into the altitude of 
clinging supplication and wrestling entreaty, then let the heavens rejoice and 
let the earth he glad,—now seven-fold light and glory are about to burst 
upon ns, and a nation to be born in a day,—for prayer has moved the arm 
of Omnipotence, and now “the zeal of the Lord of Hosts will perform thif/* 

Last year, writes Mr. Hormazdjl Pestonji, I prefaced my report 
with the observation, that reports are not always consistent with realities. 
This year, I have to advance a similar, and perhaps a stronger, statement 
Reports may be injurious. I speak advisedly, and am borne out by experi¬ 
ence both personal and general, when I say, Reports may be injurious 
Injurious to the veracity, and the honesty, am! the humility, and the 
sanctification, of the reporting party. So far am I convinced of this, as to 
find my present engagement a most irksome one, and one that I would by 
no means have undertaken, did I deem it a matter of choice, and not of 
obligation to the friends who aid us in our work by their contributions and 
their prayers. 

While, however, ! come under such a painful obligation, think you not, 
my Christian friends, that you come under no corresponding obligation,— 
that you are mere hearers or readers of our reports,—that, no sooner have 
you given us a hearing, than yon may go away unconcerned,—lhat, no 
sooner have you perused our printed reports, from year to year, than you 
may lay them aside, and think no more about them. Every report,—aye, 
and every incident in every report,—ought to call forth your prayers and 
your sympathies, your liberality and your co-operation. Woe unto us, if 
we record not things just as they are ; and woe unto you, if you remain 
unmoved by them,—if you remain cold, and callous, and calculating, in 
the view of them. And woe to the mere Christian professors in this land, 
who are not only indifferent to our missionary operations, but who actual¬ 
ly thwart our object,—thwart it by setting an evil example to the heathen 
amongst whom w T e labour,—by exercising a pernicious influence over all, 
—and by withholding their time, and talents, and acquirements, and sub- 
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stance, in the work of the Lord. Whilst, therefore, we must take heed 
what we report, and how we report, you also must take heed what and 
how you hear, as fearful responsibilities rest on both sides* 

1, During the year that is now brought to a close, more than in any 
other year, 1 have devoted mvsclf to missionary itinerating. 

In the months of January and February last, I took two abort tours down 
the coast. On both these occasions, I had two objects in view, viz,;—to 
visit our Jewish schools in Revadanda, Am be pur, All big, Fanwcl, and Pen; 
and to preach the glad tidings of salvation to the much neglceded poor of 
the many villages in that line. And never was I more gratified, never 
more refreshed, than I have teen on both these occasions, and in both 
these occupations* 

As, however, owing to the absence of Dr, Wilson, who had then pro¬ 
ceeded to Karachi, and owing also to a number of other circumstances 
which need not he specified, I had given but a very small portion of iny 
time in that season to touring, I embraced another opportunity, though in 
a season not so favourable as the above, of running up to the interior* 
Early in the month of April, I loft this place; and, beginning from Mahad, 
and ending at Fauwel, (thus making a tolerably large circle,) I returned 
home in the middle of June* This excursion was not so satisfactory, I 
confess, as the two previous ones; but it must be remembered that it was 
partly taken for the benefit of my health* Much of the incorruptible seed 
of the word, however, was sown in the Daklum, as well as in the Konkam 
Only, the Dakhams being a heady people, and the Konkanis a hearty, I 
did not meet with that reception from the former body tlmt I did from the 
latter. 

Then, again, as I took two short tours and a long one, in the Konkan 
and the Dakhan, m the first half of the year, so in the second half too, in 
company with the Rev. Dhanj ibbai Nowroj l, I took two short tours and a 
long one, to the North and South of Surat, The first of these our united 
tours was Limited only as far as Baroch, and the second as far as Elio; 
but the third exceeded both, inasmuch as it was extended as fur as Daman, 
Our main object was to visit those places winch were inhabited by the 
Pars is, our brethren according to the flesh; but this did not altogether de¬ 
bar us from speaking to men of other nations that happened to come in our 
way. Between Baroch and Daman, there arc very many villages, large 
and small, in which the Pars is reside; and to several of them, we trust, 
we did full justice. And while, owing to the circulation and perusal of 
some of the numbers of the Rahnumai Zarthmhti, —a Gujarati periodical 
most absurd # ami abominable,—we were somewhat maltreated here and 
there, yet still, on the whole, we were thankful to find, that we had good 
success in the distribution of tracts, and the dissemination of the truth as 
it is in Jesus ; and that often, under the open canopy of the heavens, we 
were privileged to address large bodies of ParsJ men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, some of whom heard us with an eagerness too often unfelt even bv 
profes sin g Chri s tlans * 

2. Next in the order of time, 1 would mention pv&fit preaching at the 
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head quarters of our mission. While in Bombay, 1 have regularly preach¬ 
ed at Anibrolie, in rotation with Dr. Wilson end Mr. Mitchell, and at the 
Poor's Asylum every alternate Sabbath with Dr. Wilson. While in Surat, 
too, I did ail I could to relieve my brother Mr. Dhanji, whose engage¬ 
ments, personal, official, and general,—into all of which he throws himself 
head and heart,—are neither few nor small. In the absence of Dr. Wil¬ 
son, I preached for him in English every Sabbath morning, and that for 
three months and more, at Ambrolie, where the young men boarded by 
Messrs. Peyton and Narayan, and the girls from Mrs, Seitz's establishment, 
and other friends both Christian and heathen, usually form a pretty good 
audience. J also gave a couple of lectures in English on Wednesday even¬ 
ings, when Dr W. was away at Pun£ for the Presbytery. In the Bombay 
market, where we had a Gujarati school, I have had several opportunities 
of declaring the Gospel, to young and old, male ami female, who used to 
gather upon and about our varandah there ; but this was not long tolerated 
by the Musalmans, and was soon put an end to. In my Colaba and 
Bhaikala Vernacular Schools, a crowd is almost always to be had, who 
are addressed, for a longer or abortcr time, just as the case may be, after 
the boys' lessons are over. While, however, I have generally sought the 
multitude, I have always shunned the mob. 

3. I now hasten to give a very brief sketch of another department of 
my labour,—that of hacking in the Schools. School-teaching, in my es¬ 
timation, is as good as street-preaching; and therefore I have given per¬ 
haps as much time to the one as to the other. During the greater part of 
the last year, I have had three schools under iny superintendence ; two 
Marathi ones, and one Gujarati. But since October, the last one it given 
up, partly because of my long absence, and partly because of the ill-health 
and inefficiency of the teacher. The other two schools, I may safely say, 
are doing well. The mode in which the tuition of them is carried on, was 
pretty fully dwelt upon in my first report ; and I do not see any reason 
for repealing the same thing over again, especially as no material devia¬ 
tion from the general rule has taken place. There are some very hopeful 
cases in these schools ; and the special pray era of Christian friends are 
requested in their liehalf, 

4. Another department of my labour has been that of taking part in 
the general evangelistic operations of the Mission . 

Allusion has already been made to my joining both Dr. Wilson and Mr. 
Mitchell in the Sabbath ministrations of Ambrolie . These begin at two 
o'clock in the afternoon ; but before that hour, and after too, thero are 
services which arc conducted exclusively by myself. Indeed, the whole 
Sabbath, from half past seven m the morning to nine and ten at night, I 
have been engaged in one way or another, either preaching, or teaching, 
or attending the services conducted by other missionaries! or speaking to 
iome solitary enquirers, or reading to and with friends and acquaintances, 
fir catechising the boys and girls dwelling in the Mission compound, jtfot 
infrequently have I had to conduct five and six services on the Lord’s 
day, in English, Mar&thi, and Gujariti, which! at times } tended to disable 
Thitid Seuibs. Vol. II. No. 1 3 
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me for any wotU on tbe day following. In two of theee eervices, however, 

I have been greatly helped, of late, by Yohan and Bapu, of whom you have 
already heard. 

While, among other engagements every Sabbath, 1 have been in the 
habit of taking a revision of the Scriptural lessons of our vernacular 
schools, which are then concentrated at Ambrolie, I have also had, during 
Dr. Wilson's absence in the beginning of the year, to conduct every morn¬ 
ing the usual Marathi services, and to catechise with Mrs. Wilson the 
boys 1 and girls* schools of the Mission compound. 

My weekly prayer-meeting at the Boarding School under Mrs, Seitz, is 
•till continued. 1 may mention that it has hitherto thriven well; and that 
some of the more advanced girls that attend it, have written excellent 
Essays, in English and Marathi, on subjects which l have prescribed. 

Our weekly prayer-meeting in crmneraon with the native congregation, 
which is held at Ambrolie every Thursday evening, has also demanded a 
portion of my time and attention, especially during the absence of Dr. 
Wilson from Bombay. 

At our Missionary Meeting at Ambrolie, on the first Monday of every 
month, 1 have given some addresses, two of which have appeared in the 
M O, C, Spectator** of May and July last. 

6. A good deal of my attention has also been given to otsiftng the sick , 
the qffticted, and the dying. Time was, when 1 had no access to a single 
Pars! family, and had scarcely any even to Hindu families. But ever 
since the beginning of the last year, the Lord has graciously granted to me 
a sphere of usefulness in this line of duty. And now that a wide door, and 
effectual, is opened to me, I have entered it with great alacrity and joy, 
although, at times, I am called upon to suffer ridicule and reproach, and 
even scorn and contempt, for the sake of my Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, 

6. While 1 have paid timely visits to native families, I have not been 
backward in receiving visits from native enquirers , These have been, as 
formerly, from almost all the classes of the natives; but especially from 
Farsi# and Hindus. And while several of them are still as timid as Nico- 
dernua of old, some are in the habit of coming to me publicly, by day as 
well as by night, for the acquisition of knowledge, both biblical and gene¬ 
ral. At their own request I got up a class, which used to meet in my 
room three evenings a week, and which was well attended till the time I 
left for Surat, whence I returned just the other day. I confess, however, 
that on the whole, during the past year, I have not had so many enquirers 
coming to me as in the preceding year. And the only way in which I 
can account for it if this, that 1 have been more than usually out of doors. 

7. When, however, 1 was out on tours, I maintained a religious cor¬ 
respondence with some of these enquirers. And this I have found to be 
such a very good method of conveying Christian instruction, that I can 
safely recommend it to any Missionary brother. The time thus given is 
not lost. On the contrary, it is like gathering up the fragments that re¬ 
main* after doing full justice to the oral dissemination of truth, and the 
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distribution of tracts. And indeed, while on tours, such an employment 
is, to say the least, recreative and refreshing. 

8. A small portion of my time has also been given to the composition t 
end translation , and distribution , of tracts and books. Two of my little 
tracts in Gujarati have already passed through the press, since my last 
report. My Gujaritl translation of a part of an English book, called 
" The Lives of the Caesars/ 1 is ready for the press. Several copies of 
the Gospel, and of tracts and books illustrative of the word of God, have 
been sold and circulated by me, both in the Konkan and Da khan, in the 
north and south of Surat, and throughout the length and breadth of Bombay 
and its neighbourhood. 

Such, my Christian friends, is a brief and hasty sketch of my per¬ 
sonal report. But allow me, in conclusion, lo reason with you and 
myself, as well as report, la there not a sad want, in most of us, of self- 
denial and <of gorily zeal T And has not a Laodician spirit crept in 
amongst us 1 And is there not much lukewarmness, and indifference, 
and unconcern, manifested by us Christians, to the cause of truth and 
righteousness l And are not envies, and jealousies, and heart-burn¬ 
ings, and strifes, and contentions, among Christian brethren, and 
even among Christian ministers, too general 1 And is not there, in 
most of us, a worldly mindedness, a cleaving to mere earth and dust, 
a craving alter the things of time and of sense, a hasting to be rich, an as¬ 
piring after honor, and power, and pleasure 1 And is not there also too 
much of mere empty profession amongst us, and too little of practice? 
And are not there also aristocratic airs about some, originating in pride and 
presumption ? And is not there also a men gat many a mutual dislike and dis¬ 
affection, almost amounting to hatred and to scorn 1 Self-seeking, and self- 
show, and telLaggrandizeraent, and other species of selfishness,—do not 
these prevail amongst us to a degree that now cannot be tolerated) Oh, 
is this becoming us,—us, who have enrolled ourselves as members of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and who are called the sons and servants of the Lord 
Almighty T And is there ,not reason to fear, that if things continue to take 
such a course, sooner or later may the holy influences and operations of 
the Spirit of God be withdrawn and withheld for ever) O my friends, let 
us think of all this: for it materially affects the cause of our missions,— 
that cause, for which the Son of trod came, and lived, and laboured, and 
suffered, and died, and rose again,—a cause, for which be now pleads 
before the Father,—and a cause, loo, that ought to he nearest and dearest 
to our hearts. 0 that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that 1 might weep, with Jeremiah, day and night, for the slain of 
the daughter of the professing people of my God l A double portion of the 
Spirit of God,—and a double reformation of our ways,—reformation per¬ 
sonal and general,—are absolutely necessary to us all, at such a fearful 
crisis. Let each of us then begin this work of reformation, and begin 
it at God's sanctuary in our hearts, and bring it to his sanctuary in this 
world. Let each send up the prayer,—**God be merciful unto us, *-nd 
bless us, and cause His face to shine upon us, that so thy way may he 
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krarwn upon earthy thy saving health among all nations. 31 Let each of us 
resolve, to be cut off, to be sacrificed, to be slain with the sword > upon 
the altar of Christy rather than giv*r any occasion to impede the work of 
evangelisation ; and resolve also actively, as well as passively, to enlight¬ 
en, as much as we possibly can, and to pray for, every Hindu, and every 
Parsi, and every Mohammed an, and every unbeliever of any and every 
denomination, that may happen to come in our way. Let this two-fold 
resolution ever and anon bef before our mind; and let it actuate us, not 
Pnly throughout this week, or this month, or this year, afl of which have' 
just begun ; but, should our lives be prolonged, throughout the second half 
of this the nineteenth century, upon which we have now entered, and 
which may be fulf of most sole runs events, as the first half has bee re 
characterized by the commencement of many promising enterprises. 

The Missionaries, in concluding their reports, beg to return their cor¬ 
dial thanks to the friends who have contributed to the support of the mis¬ 
sion through the medium of this Auxiliary during the past year; to the 
members of tlie Committee who have extended to them their kind assist¬ 
ance in raising its funds ; and* especially, to their Highly es tee meet friend 
Mr. W> Graham, who has for several years zealously and ably discharged 
the duties of its Treasurer and Secretary , and who on this occasion resigns 
his office^ in the view of his leaving India, they trust, only for a season. 

They afk> return their best thanks for the pecuniary assistance which 
they have received in this country In that important department of their 
labours which embraces the Christian education of the Native Females, 
and in which # they still stand much in need of local support, notwithstand¬ 
ing the aid which they regularly receive from Scotland. 

And, finally, they beg most gratefully to acknowledge the liberality 
of the friends wlio have kindly responded to the call which they have 
made for contributions towards the erection of suitable buildings for the' 
accommodation of their principal educational seminary, the Free Gene- 
ral Assembly's Institution. In the Appendix to this Report, they re¬ 
print the Circular which they issued in connexion with the Building Fund 
to which they now refer, adding a list of the sums received and subscribed 
for up to the close of 1850. They are obliged to look for further assist¬ 
ance in the accomplishment of the most important object there brought to 
the notice of the Christian public ; and they cherish the hope, founded on 
the kindness of the friends to whom they have already addressed them¬ 
selves, that those friends to whom they have yet to appeal will regard 
their application with favour. 

Annual Examination oy the Free General Assembly's Institu¬ 
tion* Friday, 15th March, 1850. 

L School Division.—233 Pupils. 

Sixth Class. —(Tavght by Gku 1dm Mohedin) English School Lea- 
urns. No. L Lessons on objects. Verbal Religious Instruction. 
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Fifth Class,— (Ramachandra Jaganndth.) English School Lessons* 
No. II. English and Marathi dialogues. Verbal religious instruction* 

Fourth Class. — (YadnyesJ tiocr Bkdskar) Marathi* speaking section, 
Maecuiloch’s Third Reading Book. Elementary Catechism, in English 
and Marathi. Tart of Matthew’s Gospel. 

Portuguese speaking section. ( Vincente Avelino de Cunha* ) Maecul- 
loch’s Third Reading book. Outlines of English Grammar. Elementary 
Catechism. Part of Matthew’s Gospel. 

Third Class.— Marathi -speaking section. ( Mdmachandra Keshawa.} 
Moral Class Book. Elements of treography, Elements of English Gram-* 
mar. Gospel of Matthew ; Part of Acts. 

For Jugwesr-speakUg section. (Nicnldo de Chaves.) Moral Class Book. 
Elements of Geography, from maps and board. Matthew’s Gospel. 

Second Class .—(R ama chandra Ndrdyan.) M seen I loch’s Series of 
Lessons, English Grammar. Elements of Geography, Elements of 
Universal History. ( Mr . Adrayan Sheshddri ,J Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, ami Luke, Companion to the Bible. Prophecies. 

First Clash.— fJfr, Ndrdyan Skeshddri.J Macculloch’a Course of 
Heading, Grammar, Geography. History of Greece, Rome, Britain, 
and India. Keith on Prophecy. (Rev. J '. M. Mitchell. ) Gospel of Luke; 
Acts; Peter; Daniel.—Bi-weekly Essays. 

Arithmetical and Mathematical Classics, formed out of several 
of the preceding. 

First Class. —Arithmetic to Rule of Three. 

Second Class. —Arithmetic to Vulgar Fractions 

Third Class. —Arithmetic to Cube Root, Euclid, 17 Prop. 

Catechetical Class.—{\R eti, John Wilson, I}* D.) Exercises on 
the thirty-five first questions of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. 

College Division ,—15 Pupils. 

Mathematics .—f-Rsu. J. M. Mitcheltj M. t and Mr* Rar&yan'Ske- 
shddri*). Six Books of Euclid. Algebra as far as Quadratic Equations. 
T rigo nome trical Formul ®. 

Physical Science .—(Rev, /. M . Mitchell.) Outlines of Natural Phi¬ 
losophy, 

General History and Church History,— f/Uu. J. M , Mitchell, 
and Mr. Ndrdyan Sheshddri.) Greece, from Prof. II. H. Wilson’s Out- 
Hues, with readings from Thirlwall and Heeren. Rome, from Prof. Wib- 
son, Hceren and Goldsmith. Essays.—Readings from Milner and Welsh, 

Mental Philosophy.— (Rev.J* M. AfifcfteR.tJ Dugald Slewart’s 
Philosophy of the Human mind, Vol. I. nearly flushed. Dugald Stewart’* 
Outlines, 100 pages. 

English Classics.— (Rev, J. M. Mitchell^) JVfilUm’sBaiadiseI^st # 
Books VI. and VII. 


In ihe absence of Mr. I Undersea. 


j In the absence of Mr, Nesbit 
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Bible Class,— (Rev* J. M. MttcheR.) Genesis, with Bishop Hall’s 
Contemplations and Dr. Candlish's work on Genesis, Exodus 20 Chap¬ 
ters, Epistle to the Hebrews, with Stuart’s Commentary and other works. 
—Evidences of Christianity * 

Sanskrit Grammar, Vernacular Composition. 

Natural History.—(\R etr, John Wilson, D, D.) Zoology ^—Mam¬ 
malia, complete from readings, lectures, and exercises. Mineralogy :— 
Revision of the principles, with examination of specimens. Geology 
first half of a course of lectures and conversations, with examination of 
fossils and select readings from Richardson, Phitftpa, Jameson, Eyelid 
Bucklaud, Mantel!j and Miller. 

Natural Theology. — (Rev. John Wilson, D. D.) Whole of Paley 
Natural Theology, with illustrations and additions, and examinations ac 1 
cording to printed Analysis. Essay?. 

Theology.— (Rev. John Wilson, D. D.) Old Testament History, 
Geography, aad Christology, and Early History of the Christian Church: 
—Edward's History of Redemption, complete; Lands of the Bible, for 11- 
lustrations; Hengstenberg’s Chris tology of the Old Testament, prophecies 
of Zechaiiah and Daniel, with critical readings. Popish controversy - 
Stillingllect’s Doctrines and Practices, with Cunningham's- Notes*. 

PRIZE LIS-T. 

L College Division. 

Theology. Junior Division. Natural Theology. R♦ M&cdowdl and J. 
Jones, equal. Valentine Freeman, Rdmachandra Jagannath, Yadnyeshwar 
Bhaskar, Ramachandra Keshavaji,—Prizes given by the Rev. Dr. Wilson 
and Trirnal Rao. 

Natural History. John Jones. Nicolao de Chaves* Robert Macdow- 
ell, J. Yitters.—Prizes by Tirmal Rao, 

Bible Class. J, Yitters. John Jones. Valentine Freeman.—Prizes by 
Rev. J. M. Mitchell. 

Mental Philosophy. Vincente Avdino de Cunha. Ramachandra Kara- 
yim.—Prizes by W. Graham, Esq, 

Physical Science. Isaac Abraham. James Vi Iters,—Prizes by Madha- 
yar&o Morobd* 

History. Yadnyeshwar Bhaskar and James Vitters, equal. John Jones. 

Church History. Vincente A. de Cunha. Ghtdam Moheddin. Ra'ma- 
chandra Jagannath, 

Mathematics. Isaac Abraham. Yadnyeshwar Bbaskar. Vishnu Ma- 
hadeva. Ramachandra Keshawa, 

Sanskrit and Vernacular Composition. Yadnyeshwar Bhaakar. 

Prize Essays, (exclusive of those in the departments of Theology and 
Natural Theology). On the question, Hout can educated Natives beet be¬ 
nefit their Country? V. Freeman. R. Macdowell. 
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Exposure of the popular superstitions of Me J/indus, Rdmacbandra 
Keshava.—Prizes by I). F. McLeod, Esq. 

Exposure of the popular superstitions of the Hindus , in Marathi. Ya- 
dnycsfiwar Bbaskar. 

On Mr iHusfrious men of Greece. V. Freeman, 

Smyttan Prize, Vincente A, de Cunha. 

Nesbti Prize. Not yet determined. 

Attendance. 

Hndus —■— *-^ 111 

Muhammadans— —,_— —. 9 

Israelites and Jews™—_- .*-19 

Christians:—Rom an is ts, Armenians, and 
Protestants ,——-™ —* IDS 

24S 

433 
545 

Total- 1,226* 


IIT.—The Battle of Naseby. 

For the Oriental Christian Spectator. 
u Brothers, sons, and noble lovers, 

Seek the glory of the fight, 

Daughter, daughter, wc must watch it. 
Raise our prayers to aid the right. 
Brothers three are in the battle. 

And a fourth one dearer still; 
Daughter, daughter, we must watch it 
From the top of Rutput hill. 

II. 

u Grey hairs float around my forehead, 
And my eyes are weak and dim, 

And the weight of eighty winters. 
Trembling hangs on every limb; 

Yet, again, the soldier’s prayer, 

In the silence 1 shall hear, 

Yet, again, the psalm of battle 
Breaks th loud upon mine ear t 
And the culverin, and cannon. 

And the deadly musket’s sound. 


Pupils in Marathi 1 and Gujarati Boyn’s 
Schools, December, 1349^^.^.—— 
Ditto— — ditto.—* Girls—do,— 


For the alien dance since the Examination, see the preceding Report. 
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And the neighing of the war horse 
As he leapeth from the ground, 

And again the clank of armour, 

And the shout of battle loud. 

And the cries for quarter coming 
From the beaten trembling crowd, 
And tire hymn of praise to God 

For the strength he gives the right. 
All shall stir me as of old, 

When I gloried in the fight; 

And again my blood shall tingle, 

And my aged limbs grow strong, 
When I hear the rush of armies, 

And the pealing battle song. 

III. 

* f We have reached the hill, my daughter. 
And I hear no battle cry; 

But a low and stifled murmur. 

Sure a mighty host is nigh,” 

** Hush my father, hush my father, 
'They arc kneeling on the sod, 

And every sturdy soldier 
Boweth low before his God, 

And the voice of prayer ascendeth 
To the throne of God most High, 
Sure HU presence will be with us. 

Sure his angels will bo nigh. 11 

IV. 

u *TU the battle psalm of David, 

How it ringeth through my brain. 
How it thrilleth through my frame. 
Now I hear its sound again, 
s Tis the battle psalm of David, 

How it stirreth all my heart. 

Thanks to Thee, O God Almighty, 
That my children act their part. 

’Tis the battle psalm of David, 

How it nerves my feeble hand. 

And 1 feel as in the conflict. 

When 1 grasp’d the heavy brand. 

V. 

'* There’s a hush before the conflict, 

J Tis a pause thaf makes me weep* 
For a thousand, soon, of soldiers ' 
With the silent dead shall sleep ; 
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And a thousand beating bosoms 
On the morrow shall be still; 

And a thousand hopes of glory 
S hall be buried on that hill; 

And a thousand humble houses 
Shall the cry of sorrow raise; 

And the wails of many widows 
Shall o’ertop the song of praise; 
And a thousand little orphans. 

And a thousand fathers brave, 

And a thousand gentle maidens. 

And a thousand matrons grave, 

Shall be weeping on the morrow. 

Shall be weeping o’er the day. 
When the might and worth of England 
Closed in fralicidal fray. 

There's a hush before the conflict. 
Now, 0 God, be with the right. 
Speed their fighting in the tumult. 
Guide their prowess in the fight. 

VL 

" Ha \ the battle cry has sounded. 

Hear the belching cannon's peal 
Like the thunder when it wreaketh, 
And the lightning’s flash lik*steel. 
But I hear a tramping motion, 

And 1 hear a tumult wild, 

J Tis the cavalry of Rupert, 

Now, 0 God, avenge my child* 

How he fell, O God, Thou knowest 
On the gory battle plain, 

How the horses of Prince Rupert 
Were then prancing o’er the slain, 
Hear 0 God a nation’s curses 
Rising low upon the air, 

Hear a father’s supplication, 

Hear a weeping sister’s prayer. 
Hear the ruin’d maiden’s meanings. 
And the widow’d woman’s cry. 

And the crackling of the cottage blafe, 
Rising redly to the sky; 

Let the spoiler be despoiled. 

Break the rider and the steed. 

And show thyself this day> O God, 

To bo a God indeed.” 
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VII. 

** O my father, O my father, 

How the royal horse ad ranee; 

But the footmen of our army 

Meet them bravely with the lance. 
But, alas, the ranks are broken, 

And the footmen will Hot yields 
And hundreds of our soldiers 

With their blood bedew the field, 

Oh, they waver, Oh, they waver, 

And the cowards flee the fight 
And the victor and the vanquish'd 
Now are earned out of tight/’ 

VIIL 

“ Shame the cowards, shame the coward*; 
But the middle of the plain 1 
Fighteth bravely noble Fairfax % 

Are the royal standards ta’eti t 
There's a hurrying and tumult, 

There’s a wild and bloody strife. 

And the adverse troops are mingled. 

And the struggle is for life. 

And the mass of fighting soldiers 
Sway about from side to side, 

Like the tall trees in a tempest 

On the wind-swept mountain side/ 1 

IX. 

“But I hear a hollow beating 

Like the dashing of the waves, 

When they strike with hollow mourning 
In the tempest-beaten cave* ; 

Like the loud and sullen tramping 
Of the coursers of the storm, 

When it rideth from the waters 
And the rocks and trees are torn/* 

X. 

“ There’s a mist above the armies 
And I scarce can see the fight; 

But 1 hear the hollow tramping 
Coming from the distant right. 

Ha ! the mist it waves and dashes 
Like the surface of the main, 

When the foaming billows lash the sky, 
And sink and rise again. 

Like the torrent from the mountains 
Foaming down in awful wrath, 
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Spurning trees, and rocks and houses, 
From before it on its path; 

Like the falcon when it stoopeth. 
From its thick and misty shroud; 
Like the eagle when it rushes 
From (he bosom of the cloud; 
Cometh now a troop of horsemen 
Dashing downwards on the king. 
While their black and heavy armour 
And their horses* trappings ring; 
And they break upon his army 
As the sullen billows pour. 
Sweeping o'er the bonding sea-weed. 
When they dash upon the shore.” 

XL 

But I hear another tramping. 

And far other armour ring. 

And shouts that seem as if they sound f 
For God and for the king.” 

J Tls the cavalry of Rupert, 

For again they seek the fray. 
Leaving slaughter till the evening, 
They would fain retrieve the day. 
Soon the Ironsides of Cromwell, 

And the horsemen of the king. 

Will meet, and far, from hill to hill. 
Their dashing blows will ring, 

XII, 

* Like the heavy clouds in fury, 

When they rush across the sky, 
Meet the horsemen in their fury. 

As they raise each battle cry. 

But a moment, but a moment. 

And they quiver’d with the shock, 
And no longer will the horsemen 
In their Godless jesting mock; 

For the horsemen of Prince Rupert 
Now are scatter’d far and wide, 
And the horses and the riders 
Both lie helpless side by side ; 

And the fearful troop of Cromwell 
Chace the armies of the king. 
While every hill and every dell, 

With cries for quarter ring/ 1 
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XIII, 

“Brothers three were in the battle, 

And a fourth one dearer still 
And my daughter we have watch’d it 
From the top of Rutput hill. 

They may be among the wounded. 

They may lie among the dead; 

But in battling for a righteous cause 
Thy brothers will have bled. 

So, before we leave the summit, 

I would praise the Lord most .High, 

For His presence has been with us. 

And his angels have been nigh, 

God of battles, God of battles. 

Thou hast guided all the fight, 

Thou hast stretch’d forth thine arm uiis day. 

And battled for the right. 

Thou hast mock’d the tyrant's efforts, 

Thou hast laughed in heaven in scorn. 

And they that mock'd us yesterday 
Shall weep, not laugh, this mom. 

Bowing low before Thee, Father, 

We acknowledge now thy power, 

For thou hast been our sure defence. 

Our strong rock, and our tower. 

Hear now my prayer, O Lord my God, 

Grant that through England all. 

The sounds of peace may soon be heard 
In cottage home and hall ^ 

And may the voice of prayer ascend 
To Thee, the Lord most High ; 

And ever be thy presence near. 

Thy oagel^even nigh.” 

A. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

a, Miscellaneous Notices , ^-Arrival of Missionaries— Evan¬ 
gelical Alliance—Meetings of Societies—Death or 
Dr. Meielejohn. 

Since our last issue, the Rev. W. Clarkson of the Mahikantha Mission 
of the London Missionary Society, has returned to India, bringing with 
him the Rev, Mr. Corbold, as a fellow-labourer. The progress of the 
truth at their station of Dehwan, we hear, has lately excited considerable 
opposition from the unconverted natives, Their arrival, and union with 
their excellent colleague Mr. TayUur* will* we trust, through the blessing 
of God, secure the repression of its violence. Mr. Clarkson, during his 
Absence in England, has published two very interesting little work* on In- 
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dian missions, lo which, we hops to ho able ere long to direct the attention 

of our readers. 

- The monthly meeting of the Western Indian Organization of the 

Evangelical Alliance for prayer and the communication of intelligence was 
held in the lecture'room of the mission-house, Ambrose, on the evening of 
Monday the 20th January, when the Rev. Horrnazdji J Pestonji presided, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Bowen and Mitchell, the Rev. Dr, Stevenson, Capt. 
Hamlin, and Messrs. Larkins and Williamson, took part in the exercises* 

_ The annual meetings of the Bombay Auxiliary Church Missionary 

Society, the Bombay Auxiliary Mission Society of tho Free Church of 
Scotland, the Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society, and the Bombay Tract and 
Book Society's have all lately been held. We shall duty notice the pro¬ 
ceedings of these excellent institutions on the publication of the reports. 

- Death of Dr, Meiklejohn —We regret to announce to decease* on 

Saturday, December 14Lh, of the Rev, W. H. Mciklejohn, D. D*, Senior 
Chaplain of St. Andrew’s Birk, 

Dr. Meiklejohn intended to have sailed for the Capo at the early part of 
this week ; but his complaint, dysentery, assumed a more fatal form a few 
days previous to his decease. He was interred in the Scotch Burial Ground 
on Sabbath evening. The attendance was numerous, and the grief general and 
deep. The Rev, J, C, Herdman officiated at the grave,— C. V. Advocate t 

2. OuTLlHE OP THIS REPORT OP THE BOMBAY AUXILIARY CHURCH 
Missionary Society for the year 1850. 

The Report noticed with regret the decease of the late Rev. G. Pigoft, 
and the continued absence, on account of ill -health, of the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese ; but at the same time, it mentioned with gratitude, the ap¬ 
pointment of the Rev. G. Candy as Corresponding Secretary to the Socie¬ 
ty in Bombay ; the recent visit of the Lord Bishop of JVJ adras, and the or¬ 
dinations held by him in the mission, whereby a commencement of a Na¬ 
tive ministry had been made. The last subject of importance which was 
noticed in the introductory part of the Report, was the establishment of a 
Mission in Sindh, and the arrival, from London, and departure to Karachi, 
of the Rev. C. C> Schreiber, of whose safe arrival in his station of Karachi 
•allsfactory intelligence has been lately received. 

Then the Report lakes a survey of the 5 stations connected with the 
Bombay and Western India Mission of the Society, commencing with 

L BoMifAY,—The Money School, now in the conjoint charge of Iho 
Rev. Messrs. Thomas Jerrom and W. S. Price, though still labouring un¬ 
der the great disadvantages of inconvenient accommodation, is gradually 
maturing towards a state of efficiency as an educational establishment on 
Christian Principles. 

The following statistic summary shows its present position :— 

English Institution.196 Scholars, 

Marathi School... . 145 Scholars* 


Total.311 Scholars. 

2. The Native Department of the Bombay Mission. 

A. The Congregation, 

The number of its members have been reduced by 17, 3 of whom had 
died, and 14 removed to different localities. Some persons, viz., 3 adults 
1 infant, have joined the congregation during the past year* The pre¬ 
sent muster of Native Church Members is as follows :— 

9 MariUhi. 2 GujarAtht. 3 Canaresc. 3 Malabar. 20 Tamil. 

1 r Telugu.-Total *. 36 N alive Chris ti ans. 

The number of commmucants is 15, all of whom attend regularly at the 
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Lord's table. Seven persona were lately confirmed by the Bishop of Ma¬ 
dras. The conduct of the communicants generally is satisfactory. The 
spiritual slate of the congregation as a whole is evidently improving. Aver¬ 
age attendance at Church Services is between 25 and 30. Under instruc¬ 
tion are at present 4 Roman Catholic Candidates for admission into the 
Church* and S Hindu Candidates for baptism. 


S\ NalivE Schools , 


Summary :— -I. The Marathi department of the Money School under 
the Rev. Thomas Jerrom contains*, *, *, A . ,, 130 boys. 

II. Seven Marathi] and two Gujar&lIn Schools 
under Mr. Sargon contain an average attendance of.. 605 boys 13 girls, 
ill. Eight Marathi Schools under the Ladies Fe¬ 
male Education Committee] and superintended by 


Mbs White, contain 


115 boys 199 girls. 


Total.. *.* 956 Scholars. 


The Report gives a detail of the various labours of the Missionaries at 
this station ; which will be read with interest when the lull report will be 
printed, but which we must omit here for want of room. 

II. Nasik On this highly interesting Station, the Report presents a 
statement drawn up in August by the Rev. S. S. Robertson and sent in by 
him to the Corresponding Committee. It contains a minute detail of Mr, 
Robertson’s interesting labours, which we cannot extract without spoiling, 
and therefore must refer our Headers to the Report itself. 

We extract the paragraph which speaks about ilie Orphan Asylum : — 

A very interesting portion of our Missionary work here is the Orphan 
School of Children, preserved from starvation or Heathenism; in whose 
bclyalf Mm. Robertson spends much of her time. The girts especially, 
have made much progress, and the whole are a delight to our hearts. I 
fl'hould consider my own time very welt spent, were it given entirely to the 
training of these children* provided only we had more of them. They can 
sing remarkably well. Several of them can read the New Teslament in 
English and Marathi, although none of them have been with us for more 
than 16 or 17 months. They learn to sew and knit with Mrs, Robertson. 
Their literary education is conducted by one of the students. Their inter¬ 
course with Mr. and Mrs. Robertson is like that of children with their parents. 

Since the corresponding Committee received this statement from Mr. 
Robertson, the Nasik Mission has been favoured with that important bless¬ 
ing which is mentioned more fully in the introduction, the Ordination of the 
two Native Divinity Students, James Bunter and Daji Pandurang, 

III. Junih.—T he Report gives an outline of the Proceedings at this 
Station, drawn up by the Rev. C. C. Menge. The two first Converts a 
JBralunan and a Maratha, were baptised at Junir on November 14th the 
same Sunday when the Bishop of Madras ordained the above mentioned 2 
first Native Ministers In Bombay, The congregation at Junir numbers 9 
Native Members, including 2 children. Maratha Services are regularly 
conducted by Mr. Menge. Two Maratha Boys Schools are attended by 
115 boys, while two other Schools had to be broken up, on account of the 
insufficiency of the Puntojis, 

IV. Malljgaum, —This station is in charge of the Rev. E. Rogers* 
who arrived there March 6lh, and is during the vacation of the Divinity 
Students at Nasik, assisted by Sorabji Gursedji and Appaji Bapuji, Mr. 
Rogers was permitted to receive hy baptism into the Church, a weaver with 
his wife and family, and 8 inmates of the poor asylum in January; and 
again a man and Ids wife in May. The congregation consists now of 31 
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Native Christians besides (he Catechists, arid 4 Candidates for baptism at 
M&lligaum, and a man with his family at Dhoolia. The average attend¬ 
ance at School is 42 children. 

V. Astagaum. —This Station has been the scene of much trial to t!>e 
Society, the nature of which is explained in the Report, to which we must 
refer to our Readers. 

State of the Funds. 


Mr. Knecbone, acting for the Treasurer during Mr. Lyon’s absence has 
furnished the following statement of Receipts during the year. 

Rs. qrs. reas. 


For the General Fund Subscriptions. 

Donations ... 

2,853 3 75 
1,712 0 0 

4,565 3 75 

For the Sindh Mission. 

550 0 0 
10 0 0 
2,348 0 0 

Ladies Committee for female Education .... 
Money School Building Fund 




Total. 

7,473 3 74 


Conclusion . 


“ Inclosing this Report, your Committee begs to return their best thanks 
to their Christian Friends for that measure of support which they have 
kindly contributed. At the same time, they would earnestly call attention 
to the increasing extent of the work which imperatively demands an in¬ 
crease of the material with which it is to be carried on. And as in the 
usual order oi things, God in His Providence is pleased to supply the ma¬ 
terial by Christian liberality, therefore a considerable increase of this liber¬ 
ality is loudly called for. There is great danger of so familiarising the 
mind with the things connected with Missionary pursuits that they lose 
their effect upon it, and the result is, that instead of growing in this work 
of the Lord, persons relax in their efforts ; the work becomes a burden to 
them, and not unfrcquently they leave off altogether. To obviate this dan¬ 
ger, nothing is more necessary than prayer. Prayer is the soul of the Mis¬ 
sionary cause. It was never more needed than at present. May the Spirit 
of prayer be poured out in great abundance upon this Society, and upon all 
the Church of God ; then shall we sec His Kingdom corning with power; 
and the word of God shall have free course and be glorified throughout tho 
nations of the Earth !” 

3. The Prize Essays on Caste. 

We trust that the successful Essay will ere long be published by the Cal¬ 
cutta C. Tract and Book Society. Of the other two Essays which the Ad¬ 
judicators thought, should not be allowed to sink into oblivion, one will 
probably appear in the Calcutta Review ; and we have this month the plea¬ 
sure of presenting to our readers the first portion of the second. It is the 
production of a native gentleman who has not embraced Christianity, and 
whose verdict, therefore, is all the more remarkable.— C. C. Advocate. 

4. The Lectures to Native Young Men. 

The series of Lectures, of which, at the time, a prospectus appeared in 
°ur pages, has now been concluded. They were all delivered in English, 
a nd it assuredly is a remarkable sign of the times that an audience of about 
■®ven hundred native young men should regularly have gathered to hear 
them ; young men able to appreciate them and willing to learn rather than 
gainsay. The Lectures will be published in the tract form, and sold, we 
understand, at the low price of two annas each. The first has already ap¬ 
peared, and a copy of it has been forwarded to us. It is very desirable that 
nieasures be adopted for perpetuating them, or at least such of them as re- 
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fer to Indian topics, more efficiently than is likely to bo demo if they ate 
merely printed as tracts. We should particularly like to see a good edition 
of the Rev. K. M. Banerjea’s Lecture on VendanLism ; for that is a subject 
on which especially in its modern phase, very little trustworthy information 
is at present accessible to the English reader. 

At the request of the pupils of the London Society’s Institution at 
Bhowanipore, who were prevented by the distance from attending the Lec¬ 
tures, four of them were delivered a second time, in that locality, to an au 
dience averaging, if we are not mistaken, nearly 200 young men. 

The impression which the Lectures have made upon the Hindu popula¬ 
tion, must have been considerable ; for the native papers have used very 
bitter language concerning them. Convincing evidence of the impression 
will be found in the following paragraph.— Ibid* 

5. The Lectures amj the Tattwasodhini' Saijha. 

We arc glad to find that the lectures, recently delivered by the Missiona¬ 
ries, have moved the members of the TuLtobodhim Sobhn. Any thing is 
better than monotony, and in every such movement Christianity has nothing 
to lose, but every thing tn gain. Thu following we extract from the Citizen :— 

“ A meeting at the Thdtobodhini Sobha,^' Last Sunday wo learn that 
the President of the TuUobodhi™ Snbha convened a meeling in the pre¬ 
mises of the religious Institution at Jorasanko, for the purpose ofdiscugsing 
how they should best promulgate their religion to their countrymen so ns 
to counteract the influence of the missionary lectures now being delivered 
every week in the Free Church Institution at Nimtolah, and the General 
Assembly’s Institutional the Cornwallis Square alternately; when a reso¬ 
lution was proposed and carried nan, con . by thfc large audience who then 
graced the half of the Institution, composed of the elite of native society, 
and all the regularly constituted members of the religious association, viz., 
that they should in future attend the Institution every Sunday for the pur¬ 
pose of receiving religious instruction in the doctrines of their own religion 
from the Pundit of the Sobhn, and that measures should be taken into con¬ 
sideration for the defrayment of expenses necessary to the diffusion of their 
religious tracts, styled the Religion of Brahma” in the different parts of 
India.’ "^Ibid. 

6. Gleanings of European Intelligence* 

Reformation in Dublin ,—On Sabbath last the Rev. Richard Swayuc, Lie 
a priest of the Church of Rome, and member of the Order of Carmelites, 
with two other respectable persons, renounced and abjured the errors of 
popery, under the spiritual direction of the Rev, Thomas Scott, and sub¬ 
sequently received the holy communion in St. Thomas’s Church. Mr. 
Swayne is the author of the letter recently addressed to the Most Rev. 
Paul Cullen, titular primate of the 11 oinan Catholic Church in Ireland, 
entitled “ Rome tried by herself and Found Guilty,” He is on probation 
with the Reformed Romanist Priests’Protection Society .—Dublin Herald. 

JVie RamsAfrf Archbishop of Turin.—-The Archbishop of Turin left 
Brian^ori on Monday last, and proceeded to Gap (Hautes Atpcs), where 
he received a cordial welcome from the Bishop and clergy. After two 
days’ stay at Gap the Archbishop proceeded to Lyons, where he proposes 
fixing his residence for the present, and from which place he intends to 
resume the direction of his diocese, unless the Sardinian Government 
prevent him. It is not believed that the Archbishop will visit Paris at this 
moment, notwithstanding the announcement to that effect which has ap¬ 
peared in some of the journals. It appears that M. Ferdinand Barrot, the 
French Minister fit Turin, had been requested by the Sardinian Govern¬ 
ment to give the Archbishop his passports, but which M. Barrot declined 
to do unless on the personal demand of the Archbishop himself. 
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I.—Primary Charge op the Bishop of Madras.* 

The Arch dene on and Clergy of Madras did well in requesting the publi¬ 
cation of this excellent address. Its communications and counsels are 
truly interesting and valuable. 

It is with propriety dedicated to the Bishop of Calcutta, the metropoli¬ 
tan of India, to whom the author owed his former position as Archdeacon 
of Calcutta, and the most profitable Christian friendship for many years, 
and to whose merited influence, if report be correct, he is in no small de¬ 
gree indebted for his appointment to the high and responsible office which 
he now holds in the See of Madras, In addressing bishop Wilson, bishop 
Beal try thus notices the advancement of religion in India, especially in 
connexion with the Episcopal Church, since the arrival of his Lordship In 
this country, 

"You found, for instance, a feeble, thinly scattered body of Christian 
Ministers—unsettled, disunited, ami for the most part impatient of the due 
restraint of Episcopal discipline; now you have a firm and compact body 
of Clergy, sufficient to supply all the most important stations, and generally 
speaking most willing—yea glad, to ol>cy their chief pastor in all Lhings 
lawful and honest; and you would Iks the last to require rnnrc. You found 
most all Church questions in relation to the Slate unsettled, disputed, ar¬ 
bitrarily disposed of; you now find all great points ordered and settled on 
good foundations, and the Government aiming to promote, rather than to 
®neroach on, your rightful and wholesome authority. You found but few 
Churches, not more than a dozen, sprinkled far between over your vast 
presidency, and the Chaplains compelled to exercise their public mmistra- 
l *0na in Hiding -schools, or Barrack-rooms, or wherever else they best 
could fmd a place ; now you have nearly a hundred appropriate Churches. 
X°u found the Missions feeble and few, mid the Missionaries faint and 
disheartened; now you behold docks of Native converts, and the Mis¬ 
sionaries encouraged and joyful in the success wilk which it has pleased 
^od to own their labours. You found at almost all the small stations the 
Sabbath ueglected, the means of Grace unattended, and consequent diflu- 
and strife, and in too many cases open profligacy and profaneness ; 
no w there is scarcely a community of Christians, even at the smaller stations, 
where d : vine worship is not devoutly celebrated, Christian fellowship pro- 

* Primary Charge delivered tu lhe Clergy of die Archdeaconry of Madras, at St. 
George’s CaLhedrtJ. on Tuesday, October 1st IE-tO. fly Thomas Deallrv. D. l) 7 Bishop 
ofMadfM. Madras* IttfO- 
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moted, and Christian Missions cordially supported ; so that vice, no longer 
unabashed or unrebuked, is now obliged to bide itself* 

Who, my dear Lord, can thus review the past and see what God has 
wrought in the eighteen years ofyour Episcopate, and not rejoice and give 
praise T Yes,—‘ 5 What hath God wrought /” No one will he more for¬ 
ward than yourself to ascribe it to its true author. To God be all thk 
Glory! Amtn! But you, my dear Lord, must glorify Him by a ready 
am! cheerful recognition of His work, and by increasing confidence in the 
all-sufficiency of H is Grace ! If any one should he of a good courage, it is 
you. If any one, it is you who should lake up without hesitation the lan¬ 
guage of the Psalmist—” because Thn« bast Wen my help, therefore in the 
shadow of Thy wings will I rejoice.” Lead onwards then, my dear Lord ! 
He whom you serve in the Gospel of His Son has given us most sure 
pledges, that the cause which you have so long been employed by Him to 
advocate and advance shall go on and prosper. It must be victorious at 
last. May you long he spared, stilt to lead onwards, and to establish and 
encourage our slow and wavering steps* 

Reference might have been here made to the exemplary personal libera¬ 
lity of the bishop of Calcutta, both in increasing the accommodation of 
the Church and extending the agency of Christian missions. To the erec¬ 
tion of the Cathedral at Calcutta, he has subscribed a lakh and a half of 
rupees, about fifteen thousand pounds sterling; and to an endowment fund 
for keeping the Cathedral in repair and efficiency, and maintaining in con¬ 
nexion with it a mission to the surrounding heathen, more than half this 
large sum in addition* We know of no actual personal contribution to the 
religious interests of India, equal to this in pecuniary amount. The 
Court of Directors of another day, however, unhappily for the country 
and their own credit, prevented the expenditure in the cause of Christian 
benevolence and Christian truth of more than double this sum by forbid¬ 
ding the settlement in India of the late Robert Haldane, Esq,, and the 
band of Christian ministers by whom it was his desire to be accompanied, 
after he had parted with one of his magnificent estates to procure the 
means of their support* 

At the close of the dedication, Dr* Denltry communicates the following 
piece of most encouraging intelligence. 

Ef From Bombay I hope to return into my own Diocese about the end of 
November* 1 look forward to my visitation among the Missions with nde- 
gree of interest beyond what I can express. In Tinncvelly seven Native 
Candidates are to be presented to me for Ordination : a circumstance un¬ 
paralleled in the history of our Missions. With these Candidates too the 
experiment is to be made to which the hopes of the friends of the Church 
at Home are anxiously directed; viz*, how far Native Pastors may be en¬ 
trusted with flocks already gathered into the fold : I earnestly hope their 
most reasonable expectations may be realized. The Candidates, J rejoice 
to add, are well reported of for their faith anil good works, as also for their 
Scriptural knowledge and attainments. May our God pour upon them the 
gifts and graces needful for the work to which they are to be appointed. 

We concur in the hopes here expressed* Some of the natives of India 
have already been entrusted with, and proved worthy of, the high office of 
an Evangelist; and those duly selected will, by divine grace, not prove 
unworthy of the lower, though most important, office of Pastor. 
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Bishop Bealtry has a claimant, though modest, introduction to his 
clergy, 

t( He who has called me to the office I hold, for I need scarcely say it 
was not in the most remote degree of my own seeking or desiring, will 1 
doubt not sustain me in the discharge of my duties. I am encouraged too 
from the consideration that 1 do not come among you inexperienced in the 
wnrk. I have been a Chaplain amongst Chaplains, and have shared 'Wld 
sympathized in Missionary labour for more than twenty .years,—I have 
known too what the position to which 1 am called, requires, having held the 
office of Archdeacon of Calcutta and possessed the confidence of our ex¬ 
perienced and venerated Metropolitan (whom may God long preserve to 
his Church,) for more than fifteen years. I do not mention these things in 
any seif confident spirit, my brethren; 1 know how vain and empty all such 
trust U; but to encourage and increase our confidence in God, that with 
His blessing all these things may be sanctified and made conducive to the 
interests of His Church, and to the glory of His grace. 

The topics to which the bishop directs attention are enumerated by him 
as the following : — 

<r I* The state of Church at home. 

II. The present condition and prospects of it in this Diocese. 

Iff. The Missions. 

IV, Considerations and duties arising from our position with regard 
both to these things , and the times in which ins live. 

Of the general state of religion at Aotfie, he expresses a favourable opi¬ 
nion. The improvement during the course of a score of years,, he finds to 
to bo not inconsiderable. 

“ It will very naturally be expected that I should express to you my 
views as to the affairs of the Church in England. The testimony of one 
rev jailing it after an absence of nearly twenty years cannot but be interest¬ 
ing. 1 rejoice in the opportunity of stating to you my impression that 
there has been progressive improvement in all that relates to the religious 
and moral welfare of the people. My attention was especially arrested by 
the increased number and superior character of the Clergy; by the large 
addition of elegant and appropriate Churches in every direction; by the 
more orderly and moral conduct of the people ; by the more devout ot^erv- 
ance of the Holy Sabbath : by the more elevated tone of Education and the 
increased number of neat School-houses which had arisen ; by the more 
general attention lo religion amongst the higher classes of Society; by a 
more enlarged and loving spirit amongst those who profess religion j and 
especially by the prevalence of holy and devoted v;eal in Christian Churches 
on behalf of Missions : by these and many other indications of improvement 
of a like nature my heart rejoiced as I thought of the great things which 
God had done for our land. I shall not be misunderstood by ray Reverend 
brethren. I do not mean to say that in any of the things to which I have 
referred there was the attainment which is desirable; or that vice and 
wickedness do not abound lo a fearful extent! Alus no ! there is indeed 
ttwich to be done in every respect. Iniquity fearfully abounds, and appears 
ihe more glaring from the contrast with the good that is going on, as dark- 
is more palpaple from surrounding light; but I would express my 
conviction that the advance in every thing excellent was so striking as to 
form a contrast, rather that a comparison with what I had formerly known 
and to lead the mind in the most devout and thankful manner to exclaim 

what hath God wrought!” 

In noticing the present state and prospects oj the Church in India , the 
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bifib op alludes to the existing paucity of chaplains, notwithstanding the 
considerable increase of late years; to the partial remedy procured by the 
“ Colonial Church” and “Additional Clergy” Societies ; to the encour¬ 
agement derived from the late confirmations and ordinal ions held at 
Madras ; to meetings of the clergy for Christian conference and devotion ; 
to the necessity of vigorously advancing the cause of Christian education ; 
and to the varied duties incumbent on the ministers of the divine word in 
India. We must find, a place for what he says on the subject of advancing 
secular instruction without religion. 

'* We have indeed to lament the spirit of the age that would separate 
knowledge from piety; that would promote seculiar instruction without 
religion; that would put. asunder that which wight never to be disjoined. 
It is, to say the least of it, the most hazardous experiment that ever wui 
made. It is to enlarge the powers of the mint! without directing them ; it 
is to give momentum to destructive dements already wrongly directed, 
For it is true or not that there is nothing in secular knowledge to correct 
the evil bias 1 Can the advocates of the system point us to- a single in¬ 
stance in which knowledge apart from religion has improved or raised a na¬ 
tion or people to eminence or happiness 1 Artel yet, in the face of fact and 
history, men—Christian men too—are seeking to apply a remedy to- remove 
the world’s ignorance and misery, not only without the Revelation which 
God has given us for that purpose, hut in direct exclusion of it. 

But you have not so learned Christ and Ufs Gospel 1 And never was 
there a period in which the combined and united energies of Christian Mi* 
nisters and people were more called upon to promote solid instruction upon 
right principles than at present. 

And for the following hints to chaplains, who are now, generally speak¬ 
ing, more or less mindful of tire duties to which their attention is here 
directed. 

“I may be allowed to press upon the Reverend Chaplains the importance 
of giving all countenance and support to Christian Missions. It is true that 
this is not your primary duty; nor are you to neglect your primary duly 
for this or any other object. But you must never forget that your com¬ 
mission, as Ministers, is to- every creature under heaven; and I would 
rather bo the humblest menial in existence than the Christian Minister who 
had lived amongst the Natives of this country and had done nothing to im¬ 
prove their condition. Some of the young Chaplains whose gifts lie (hat 
way might surely learn the languages; and thus benefit them in the highest 
manner, by direct instruction and aiding in translating the Scriptures ^ 
others by their kind feeling towards, and encouragement of, the Missiona¬ 
ries; and all by direct efforts in raising funds for the support of Lhe Mis¬ 
sions anti their Schools, and in employing Catechists and Scripture readers. 

The state and prospects of the Mission# are contemplated by the bishoj* 
with the heart of gratitude and praise,. 

” In directing your attention to this important topic I have to remind 
you that the eyes of the world are turned to Southern India. There is 
nothing in the present history of Christian Missions to be compared with 
those of which we have now to speak. They are emphatically termed by 
our Metropolitan (and no one is more capable of forming an opinion upon 
the subject) “ Tna honor of India, and the glory of Christ.” 
This is strong language; but, when it is considered that here were the 
scenes of the labours and successes of Swartz and the holy band of Mis¬ 
sionaries with whom his name is associated, and then connect with of the 
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fact of the recent revivals in Tiimevelly and the eurrmmding districts, it 
will not be thought too strong. 

The great number of Natives who have been brought to profess the faith 
of Christ is n cause for much encouragement and devout gratitude. We 
have nearly fifty thousand Native Christiana, of whom about one-seventh 
fli c regular stated communicants—add to this statement 65 Missionaries— 
257 catechists* and Scriptures Readers—450 Schoolmasters and Mistresses 
—13,775 young people under religious instruction, and what a field of use¬ 
ful labour is presented to the mind! At my moment should God be pleas¬ 
ed to come down among them like rain upon the mown grass, what blessed 
effects might we he permitted to anticipate—Oh that He would pour out 
His spirit and send showers of blessings throughout the Missions! 

The following counsels addressed to missionaries are of the soundest 
character. 

" I do not attempt to offer any instructions to the Reverend Missionaries 
in their arduous and difficult work. I would only recommend to them iho 
most prayerful study of the Acts of the Apostles—the true model on which 
Missions should he founded and conducted; and especially propose to them 
as the example to he copied the spirit and conduct of that Prince' of Mis¬ 
sionaries, St. Paul, Look nt his ardent zeal tempered with the soundest 
discretion ; mark his abounding love guided by the most extensive wisdom; 
regard his energetic mind earnestly seeking to eradicate superstition, folly 
and vice ; and yet never dissociated from the courteous, patient and for¬ 
bearing spirit:—no wonder he should be able to say “now thanks be unto 
God which always causcth us to triumph in ChrUt, and maketh manifest 
the savour of His knowledge by ns in every place.” 

1 know it is not in the power of the Missionary to command or ensure 
success (that is the prerogative of the Almighty :J but he may devise those 
plans, and pursue those measures, which are most likely to secure it. It is 
sulllcient 3 as you know, to possess piety and zeal for this greatest and 
bast of labours ; no, nor is it enough to add to these ordinary wisdom and 
prudence. You have to do with men whose habits of thought and re¬ 
ligious views and associations arc so widely different from your own that 
you can scarcely be said to have an idea in common with them—certainly 
ftot j beyond the most elementary principles. To bo successful with them 
you must study their character, their habits, their pursuits, their books; 
you murit be cautious not to offend a prejudice unnecessarily : not to attack 
a pre-conceived or cherished opinion in an ungracious manner : not to treat 
their superstitions* or vices even, in any but a tender and forbearing spirit; 
and on the other hand to teach them l he very first principles of .truth as 
they may be uble to bear it,—giving them *' line upon line, precept, upon 
precept, here a little and there a little;” -exercising towards them a candid 
and careful estimate of their views, weak and ridiculous as they may ap¬ 
pear to you ; giving a distinct and ready recognition of any good that may 
appear in them : setting forLh a clear statement of the principles by which 
truth should be ascertained, and making a careful choice of those arguments 
and Illustrations which may with least offence bring conviction to the mind 
°1 your hearers; and in all this never losing temper and good feeling in the 
most remote degree. 

On the treatment of inquirers and catechumens before (heir admission 
into the church the bishop thus expresses his views.. 

“There is another subject to which I am anxious to call your attention. 
I have been surprised to find the length of time that inquirers after truth, 
end catechumens, are kept back before they are admitted into the Church ; 
some I am told for years: I apeak with some hesitation, but it appears to 
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me that there is something utterly wrong in this process. The early con- 
Terts to the Christian faith were not dealt with after this manner. Those 
who were anxious for salvation applied to the Christian teacher for ad mis - 
sion into the fold. They were pot under instruction until their know]edgo 
of the elementary truths of the Gospel were distinct and clear, until they 
could repeat the accustomed brief formularies and prayer®—but that requir¬ 
ed no lengthened period of time—all that was demanded was simple: “Are 
you willing and desirous to renounce and avoid all sin T Do you believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as having died for you and ail the world 1 and in Ukt 
H oly Ghost as the only Being who can enlighten and sanctify you and all 
God’s people!” And such was the anxiety of inquirers that they could 
not rest until they were admitted inlo the ark of Christ’s Church, But the 
plan that would keep thejn out of it for a lengthened period is surely cal¬ 
culated to remove the feeling of anxiety, and tbe impression of danger* 
which ought ever to attend those who are without the pale of the Christian 
covenant. 

God forbid that any thing I have said should lead any one for a moment 
to imagine that 1 am not alive to the necessity of that salutary fear which 
is needful against hasty admissions into the Church, You cannot be too 
cautious- in this respect. But where there is an anxious desire for mercy* 
and evident sincerity in the inquirers, it requires no long time to ascertain 
it; and any thing which keeps them in suspense beyond this must operate 
injuriously to their spiritual welfare. 

We have little doubt that the bishop and those who have to deal with 
the catechumens here referred to would be practically of one mind in the 
disposal of the general cases which arise in the experience of Christian 
missions. It is just the apparent want of € * an anxious desire for mercy” 
and u evident sincerity in the inquirers, 5 * which leads to the extension of 
the period of their ins true lion and probation. If fault there be in con¬ 
nexion with them, it probably consists in prematurely classing certain 
characters as u inquirers,” while they* are merely parties submitting to 
tuition. 

The matters adverted to in the following paragraph are of great conse¬ 
quence. 

“The perplexing questions of marriage, divorce, &c., amongst the Native 
converts are still in the same unsettled state as at first. It is very desirable 
that some step should be taken to meet the difficulties ; and I hope that no 
long time may be permitted to elapse before some remedy is devised. I 
know how anxious our Metropolitan is upon the subject. Perhaps some 
authority might be given to the Bishops in India to draw op a code of rules 
for submission to the authorities at home, with a view to settle the most 
important points : but until that is done we must continue to be guided by 
the usages hitherto observed, and to deal with particular cases as they may 
arise. I shall be happy to aid you as far as I can in all your difficulties. 

A new marriage act for India, with particular reference to the removal 
of doubts about the marriages celebrated by Christians not of the Episco¬ 
pal persuasion, is now speedily expected. It should be followed by one 
legally regulating the subject of divorce. To refer the native Christians 
of India to the house of Lords for a dissolution of the marriage tie, when 
morally necessary, is a hardship and absurdity which cannot be thought of 
for a moment. The question, which ha® been raised, " Should the per¬ 
verse and continued abandonment of a husband by his wife on the score of 
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religion* be treated as constructive adultery, and viewed as sufficient war¬ 
rant for procuring divorce, should be settled as soon as possible. In its 
solution every denomination of Christians in India, is deeply Interested. 

From the last head of the excellent bishop's address, devoted to some 
considerations arising from our present position and the times in which we 
live, we quote the following two admirable paragraphs, with which we 
conclude. 

“But with personal religion, we must (each, and A old our teachings that 
there is otis Standard of truth ; that the Bible in its entire and plenary 
inspiration is the only authority and lest by which all principles and all 
opinions arc to be tried—“ To the law arid to the testimony* 11 In the 
grand controversy which has begun we must cleave to tins point. If wo 
depart from it there is nothing but uncertainty. I love my Church, and I 
love the Prayer-book; but they arc not the standard of truth* Christ, and 
His Spirit, and His word—these are the light which glow and burn to en¬ 
lighten and bless ; but the others are no no more than llie candlestick and 
the medium of communication How thankful we ought-to be I licit this 
lesson is taught Us most distinctly by the Church to which we. belong— 
“ Whatsoever is not read therein 71 (God’s word) “nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to he required of any man, that it should he believed ps an 
article of the Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation/ 1 * 
‘‘Another most obvious duty is to strive earnestly and pray fervently to pro¬ 
mote and extend the blessings of Christianity throughout the World. If, as 
we have seen, the war of opinions has arisen, how it behoves the friends of 
the Gospel to unite and concentrate (heir opportunities, energies, and 
means to make known its glad tidings. If we believe that Popery is to be 
Overthrown with a grievous destruction, how ought Christians tn labour and 
strive lo exhort men to 1 come mil oT her that they he not partakers of her 
sins, and that they receive not other plagues V If it is true that unheard 
of miseries are about to fall upon the ungodly, compassion for their Souls 
should prompt us to use all diligent and prudent endeavours 'to pluck them 
as brands from the burning/ and to pray that God w ould send forth His 
spirit to enlighten, convince and save them from going down to th<; pit. If 
it rests upon the testimony of the infallible oracle of truth that *all Israel 
shall bo restored and saved/ and that the receiving of them back shall hens 
“life from the dead 5 * to Ike still inanimate and fallen race of the Gentiles, 
then how wc ought to pray and labour for the peace of Jerusalem, and the 
recovery of ita scattered and persecuted people. If Iho promise has been 
recorded “ask of me, and I shall giv e thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
IS and the uttermost parti of the earth for thy possession, 31 then how ought 
" we to urge the pica. For Zion's sake will l not hold my peace, and for 
If Jerusalem's sake I will not rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth 
m 'hb brightness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp ihatbumclh. And the 
11 Gentiles shall see thy righteousness, and all kings thy glory,” 


II.-Dft, NEANPER.f 

The pamphlet at the head of thhrarticle, containing addresses on the 
occasion of P'Jeander's death, reminds us, that it is due to the memory of 
this distinguished man, and due also to our readers, that we should give 

* VI. Ainde of Religum. 

t 1. Turn Gcd&chUiiss, August Neander. ( In ball. Ncaader's Heimgang. von Sit. 
Hatih, Red*. Gehallen in Sierbehoua* von Dr. Ft. Sirausa. Rede am Grahe, von Dr. F 
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some sketch of his life ami labours. Since the deaths of Chalmers and 
Vinet, Neander stood alone in the Christian world, not only as one of the 
most revered Fathers of the Church, but likewise as occupying a position 
between the Church and the World, bound to the one by his fervent piety 
and Christian graces, and admired by the other, as uniting extensive 
learning and a profound philosophic spirit with an eminent kindliness of 
disposition and disinterestedness of conduct. In his own country, his de¬ 
cease called forth a deep burst of affectionate feeling, that was succeeded 
by poignant regret at his loss. It was felt by all, that the most generous, 
affectionate hearted and simple-minded of the sons of Germany had pass-i 
ed from earth; but to the few devoted followers of the Lord Jesus it was 
reserved to recognize the true amount of their loss, to be able with Kruin- 
macher at the grave to say “ Tins day a PrirucG and a great one has fallen 
in Israel V* yea more “a noble among the nobles in God's kingdom 1 A 
Prince in Zion l” But the fame of Neander was not confined to his own 
country. Many Christian ministers in Britain and America hail studied 
at his feet and learned to appreciate his depth of thought and gentle dis¬ 
position, and many were looking forward to receiving from him an en¬ 
largement of their sphere of vision. He was known throughout Christen¬ 
dom as the first who had breathed life into the other wise somewhat tedi¬ 
ous details of Church History, as the most distinguished pupil of Schleir- 
macher, and as the great representative both of+thc merits and defects of 
recent German Theology. Hence the prediction of Dr, Fr, Strauss, that 
the larger-minded evangelical Christians of Europe and of the World 
would join with Germany in mourning over his loss, has been w ell fulfill¬ 
ed, and already numerous tributes have been paid to his memory. It can 
hardly be said, however, that on account of any one special characteristic 
Neander appears as a shining light among his con temporaries. His reach¬ 
ing the position he occupied, both in Germany and Christendom, arose 
from the general adaptation of his character and powers to the present 
state of the world. His position, so to speak, arose from certain adapta¬ 
tions between himself and the wants of men, rather than from great pre¬ 
eminence in any one department In saying so, we do not by any means 
desire to depredate his standing, for his name is ever cherished by us with 
veneration, but merely to point out the true nature of the power he ex¬ 
ercised. In doing this we shall draw largely from the pamphlet before us, 
especially from the admirable address of Ur. Carl i mm. Nit sell, and from 
certain recent contributions to his memory especially from an article in 
the last number of the British Quarterly Review, by one well qualified to 
form an estimate of the services he has rendered. 

Before explaining the relation of Neander to the Church and the w orld, 
it in ay be well for the gratification of some of our readers to state briefly 
the principal circumstances in his uneventful life. It may, perhaps not be 

W. Kruinmacher, Retie, am Tagetler Beerdigung, den 27 Juli lG50,in der Aula der Uni- 
versil&t Gesproehen von Dr. Karl [mm. .Nils*h). Twei.e Auflage. Berlin 1850. 

2. Neander*s General Church Hislory. (Foreign Theological Library) Vols. L—VI 
Ldin, T. and T. Clarke. 
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generally kw>wn, that Neander was of Jewish parents. He was horn at 
Gottingen in 17S9 in rather poor circumstances, was educated while a boy 
in that city, and having become professedly a Christian, was there baptiz¬ 
ed. At this lime, and shortly before proceeding to Halle he seems to 
have been an enthusiastic student of Plato, while at the same time looking 
forw ard to the study of Theology as the great work of his life, and he 
carried on a correspondence w ith Chamisso, von Euse and others who 
have since distinguished themselves in literature. At Halle he was much 
influenced by the teaching of the celebrated Schleirmacher, and after com¬ 
pleting his studies in his native city he was, so early as 1812 appointed an 
extraordinary Professor of Theology at Heidelberg. Almost immediately 
after and ill consequence of his work on the Emperor of Julian, he was 
appointed Professor at Berlin, where as a colleague of Schleirmacher he 
was again brought under the influence of that earnest and strong minded 
though erring theologian. At Berlin he remained studying and teaching 
till his death in 1850, and publishing, besides his Church History, various 
smaller works on Bernard, Chrysostom, TcrtuIlian, Strauss 7 Lcbcn Jesu, 
and on several historical and exegctica! subjects. His fame as a student 
and Professor gradually spread, attracting many to Berlin and even sup¬ 
plying in this respect to the University there, the loss it Buffered in the 
death of his first theological teacher. In the court of the king of Prussia 
his influence was very great, and many of the wisest acts of Frederick 
William may be said to have emanated from the bare furnished chamber 
of this studious man. 

In proceeding briefly to note various causes of the influence Neander 
exercised, we would first call attention to his personal character as it is 
represented in the Addresses before us and in the affectionate memories 
of hundreds of his students. In his general conduct and in all his acts, he 
seems to have been principally mindful of lbs duties as a student and an a 
professor. Some one has remarked that his existence was spent either in 
his study or his class-room ; and his devotion to study is sufficiently prov¬ 
ed by tbe great minute knowledge which he brings to bear on bis fine ge¬ 
neralizations, His recluse and studious life was manifest not only in his 
personal appearance ; but even in his numerous eccentricities, and his 
unconscious disregard of tbe formalities of ordinary life. Indeed as to the 
more homely occupations of men he seems to have been quite a child. 
He was even conducted to and from the university j and in bis lectures 
he was accustomed to lose himself completely in bis subject, and indulge, 
in attitudes and gestures that in others would have seemed unpardonable. 
But while thus unmindful of things concerning himself, no one was more 
alive to the wants of others. To liis students especially, his heart, his 
house, and his purse were ever open. He watched them with more than 
a fatherly care, had them constantly at his house, enquired into their 
circumstances, providing situation for many pressing on others money and 
even sometimes making them exchange clothes with him, when their 
own appeared shabby. It was by his private intercourse with them 
even more than by his lectures that Neander acquired such an extraor- 
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riinary influence over his students. Even, says Nitch, when Nfeander had 
hecome prematurely old and grey-headed he remained young in spirit and 
keen in perception, and open at all times especially to those youths who 
were desirous of consulting him, who required his advice or assistance. 
Unmarried and living with his sisters he may be said to have devoted his 
life to the temporal and spiritual well-being of others. Not only hestow- 
ing situations and money ; but striving with God for their welfare, and 
seeking to lead them to the fountain of light and truth he had found 
through the Scriptures in Jesus Christ possessing a respectable and even 
large income, his personal expenses were a mere trifle, and when the re¬ 
quirements of those about him were satisfied, the rest of his possessions 
were handed over to Missionary and Bible Societies. Neander, in truth 
seems to have been one of those in whom the spirit that was in Christ, 
shines forth clearly and brightly. There are some, and many of those 
even advanced Christians who seem unable to enter into the feelings of 
others and express the love that that burns within them in appropriate 
words and actions ; but the subject of our sketch seems to have been so 
open and generous-hearted that none could misunderstand him. Even the 
coldest rationalist or most violent unbeliever in Berlin could present that 
here was one, that sought not after his own glory ; but after the glory of 
his Master. Hence, we believe, coupled with his charitable judgment of 
others, arose Neander’s general influence. He stood as it were between all 
parties in Theology. All admired, all loved him, even when their oppo¬ 
nent for they could not but believe that love to God was deflected into 
hi 9 love toward his fellowmen. Consequently all were ready to take his 
advice, believing, that it was little worked by those personal feelings and 
prejudices which interfere with the judgment of others. 

In common with all the recent Theologians of Germany with the ex¬ 
ception perhaps of Hengstenberg, Nennder’s Theology had been deeply in¬ 
fluenced by the opinions of Schleinnacber. That extraordinary man, 
who at a time when the religion of the Bible was almost wholly discarded 
in Germany, stood up to battle with the dead Rationalisms of the 
eighteenth century, may be regarded os the Father of the more evangeli¬ 
cal school of Neander, Tholuck and Nitsch. While we cannot but view 
his serious and monstrous errors without reprobation and pity, yet it does 
say something even for the spirit which pervaded his teaching, that his in¬ 
fluence has not been retrograde, but progressive and that the more emi¬ 
nent of his pupils, instead of following into new errors have gone far 
beyond their master in the apprehension of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Schleirmacher, according to these his pupils, was the founder of a new 
school, inasmuch as he first united the spirit of piety with the utmost 
scientific freedom. For our owm part we cannot but view this founder of 
the middle school as it has been called as rather a half mythic and half 
sacan than as a philosopher. The two elements in his mind were never 
rightly harmonized. While the one may perhaps have enabled him to 
know something of the true spirit of Christianity, the other, separate and 
apart could not bring its doctrines into their true relation to its spirit; blit 
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regarding them as unimportant symbols, brought to boar on them the 
power of rationalistic logic. In this respect Neander made a decided ad¬ 
vance ; but still retained much of his teacher’s looseness, with a few of his 
teacher’s particular errors. The motto of his History in fact expresses 
the starting point of his Theology. Pectus e&t quod TTieologum facit. 
Affixing very wide limits to the truth of Christianity he believed that 
Theology was itself progressive, that its truths might be variously ex¬ 
pressed, and that the dogmatic formulas suited to one age become in an¬ 
other lifeless symbols from which the mind should he' freed. Now with¬ 
out attempting to determine the limits of this doctrine, for with various 
degrees of meaning it is accepted by all, it may be asserted that Neander’s 
influence may in part be ascribed to the looseness of his views regarding 
doctrine. Whether rightly or wrongly, theye is at present, and especially 
In Germany, a result against the surrounding men’s minds with the minute 
details which, not by tbe reformers, but shortly after the reformation were 
embodied in the confessions of different Churches. Of this spirit Neander, 
since the death of Sehleirmacher, was the leader; and in his own country, 
with the single protest of one distinguished theologian, his views were 
gladly accepted. When we look at Neander 3 * own views, we require a 
certain charitable spirit and ought to bear in recollection, that his country 
is, at it were, beginning to seek after a clearer atmosphere. On the nature 
of inspiration, of original sin, and of the sacrifice of Christ, his views, 
tried by the standard of British Churches, appear faulty enough. He doe* 
not, however, deny the fact* ; but only ern in the explanation of them. 
Hi* explanations perhaps, if consistently carried out, might affect the 
fact* themselves; but he is rather to be charged with logical inconsistency 
than with a tampering with the more evident truths of Scripture. 

It is rather in Church History than in Theology that Neander ha* ac¬ 
quired so much eminence. For this work he seems to have felt a special 
fitness and to it devoted the greater part of his time and labour earnestly 
striving to supply what was a great want, a general sketch of the Church's 
History, that should combine fulness of detail with a view of the develope- 
ment of the Christian spirit. He says in his General Preface : u to ex* 
hibit the History of the Church of Christ, as a living witness of the divine 
power of Christ; as a school of Christian experience ; a voice of instruc¬ 
tion, of doctrine, and of reproof sounding through the ages for all who are 
disposed to listen; this, from the earliest period has been the leading aim 
of my life and studies,’ 1 Elsewhere he expresses himself as striving to 
apprehend the History of the Church, not as a mere juxtaposition of out¬ 
ward facts but a* a developement proceeding from within, and presenting 
an image and reflex of internal history.” That, to a great extent, he ha* 
fulfilled his design, those fitted to judge have already determined ; and it is 
only to be regretted that just when approaching the period of the Reforma* 
tion, the pen should have dropped from his wearied hand and his instruc¬ 
tions come to a close. 

Thus learning and teaching, the centre of the Christians of Germany, 
Neander lived, subduing his body as if his sole end on earth was labour- 
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mg in the Lord's vineyard. But his long-subdued frame began at last 
to claim its rights. On the eighth of July* according to the interesting ac¬ 
count of his last days before us* he was scarcely able after lecturing, to 
leave his desk, and had to be assisted by his students. After reaching 
home he persisted in dictating to his secretary for three hours, parts of his 
Church History, and to the expostulations of his anxious sisters, answer¬ 
ed, may not every workman work while he cau. AJ For several days he 
continued to grow weak and the only impatience he seems to have shown 
was, at being restrained from his labours. On the Friday evening before 
his death f he was attacked with palsy and continued to suffer much pain, 
Some medical remedies rather remind him and at his own wish ho was 
removed out of his dark bed room into his study, where he seemed refresh¬ 
ed by the full golden light lhal shone upon him. On Saturday he dictated 
a few sentences on the Mystics of the fourteenth century ; but growing 
worse expressed a desire to steep, and soon after slumbered* For four 
hours (till Sabbath morning) he lay thus, only his long-drawn breathings 
told he was still living. But it pleased God to answer his prayer in more 
than a literal*sense; and he at last fell asleep in Jesus* He died, says 
Licentiate Rauh, as he had lived, and fearlessly, for he had lived as ex¬ 
pecting each moment lo die. What a pure childlike spirit he was among 
men, himself a stranger to this earth, a citizen of another world f His 
was a death-prepared life ami a life-breathing death. As the German 
world beautifully expressed it, Neander’s was not a death, but a Heimgerg, 
a going home. It was, says Rauh, on the stillness of a Sabbath morning 
that his spirit fell asleep, where it awaked, there would be perfect Sabbath - 
stillness. Bui when shall it please God that on the land he loved so well. 
Sabbath-stillness shall fall and Sabbath -peace be spread abroad I 


HI—The New Analytic of Logical Forms.* 

For some years Sir William Hamilton of Edinburgh has propounded in 
his class certain important additions to the science of Formal Logic, and 
1ms professed the completion of the analysis of the necessary Laws of 
Thought. From the si m pi ideation of the science which ensues from 
them, these doctrines are of considerable importance to the student of 
Logic; but till recently, they have not been generally accessible, as the 
only way of reaching them was by wading through the violent correspond¬ 
ence between the Edinburgh baronet and Prof. De Morgan of London. 
It is greatly to be regretted that Sir William Hamilton's health has not 
enabled him to give to the world his promised exposition of the new doc- 

* 1. An Essay on the New Analytic of Logical Forma, (being lhal which gained the Prize 
proposed by Sir William Hamilton, in the year ItHb, lor the heat exposition of tha new 
Doctrine propounded in hie Lectures.} With an Historical Appendix by Thomas Spencer 
Baynes, Translator of the Port-Royal Logic. Ed in. Sullied aud and Kuox. 1850. 

$. An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought j A Treatise on Pure end Applied 
Logic. By William Thomson IM. A, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’* College Oxford, Ue- 
i?,oud Ed. much enlarged, Lend. W, Pickering. 1849. 
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trines ; but failing this we may accept Mr. Baynes' Essay as an authoritative 
declaration of their grounds and import. In this article leaving room only 
for a few explanatory remarks, wo seek to become the mere instrument 
for the conveyance" of these doctrines to the minds of our readers , premis¬ 
ing, that we can only be intelligible to those who possess already a general 
acquaintance with the nature of Logic. 

Mr. Baynes, who distinguished himself as a student under Sir William, 
has, in lua Essay, done little more than give an abstract of his Professor's 
lectures ; hut that abstract is clear and definite. A note by Hamilton ap¬ 
proving of it, precedes the Essay, which latter occupies about eight pages. 
The remainder, being nearly Irnlf of the hook, contains appendices by the 
essayist containing an historical notice touching the quantification of the 
predicate, and remarks on the catholic doctrine touching the explicit quan¬ 
tification of the predicate, on figure, and on notation, and a short note by 
Sir W. Hamilton on his more matured doctrine of the Syllogism in so far 
as it is relative to the preceding essay. We shall proceed then with the 
assistance of this work and of Notes from Hamilton's lectures to state the 
claims of the New Analytic. 

The first principle on which it depends is the postulate of Formal 
Logic, viz,, “ that we be allowed to state in language what is contained in 
thought," This postulate has not been hitherto fully applied. The pre¬ 
dicate of a proposition lias, in thought > a quantity as well as the subject, 
but most logicians have either denied this or else not taken it scientifically 
into account; i, e., have not considered it m their analysis oflogtcnl forms. 
It must be remembered that in common language the quantity of the pre¬ 
dicate is, for various reasons not expressed ; but, that it is so in thought 
will be apparent on a little consideration. A concept or notion has only 
a relative existence; i, e., it only exists in the mind of an individual in so 
far as it stands in relation to the objects which may lie included under it. 
Since this is the case* it is evident that a predicate when a common term 
must in thought be determined as greater than or equal to that of which it 
Is predicated and when a singular term it must be equal to it. Thus when 
we say,—all negroes are rational, we view rational m capable rtf being pre¬ 
dicated of more than negroes; and consequently the full expression of the 
proposition would be,—all negroes are some rational. In the hands of 
Sir W, Hamilton, the principle of a thorough-going quantification of the 
predicate" is productive of most useful results, lie first applies it to 
propositions and their conversion removing the complexity and iincom- 
pleteness of the old doctrine, and second, to categorical syllogisms, re¬ 
ducing by means of it, their general laws to one 3 abolishing all special 
laws and extending the number of the valid forms of reasoning, and show¬ 
ing consequently, to use liis own words, that syllogisms are only formally 
distinguished by Quantity and Quality. 

The common doctrine of conversion is iu practice extremely awkward 
and troublesome. Simple conversion is only applicable to Universal Ne¬ 
gative and Par t icul ar Affirmat i v e propositions. I n con v ersio n pc r accidc n s 
the quantity is changed, so that it becomes a different proposition ; and k> 
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conversion by contraposition, an entirely new proposition has to be created. 
But an application of the principle of the New Analytic shows this to bo 
Talse and useless, and enables us to convert every proposition simply. 
Thus a proposition in A or an Universal Affirmative one is,—all men are 
mortal; but by malting it,—all men are some mortal, it may be simply 
converted ;—some mortal is all men. In 0 again, the proposition—some 
negroes are not all white, is simply converted into,—all whites are not 
some negroes. So far there is nothing new, for though not found in the 
more ordinary logical treatises, this doctrine had been before developed; 
It is in his strict application of this principle to the doctrine of the syllogism 
that Hamilton’s merit lies. 

In ordinary Logic different rules are given for the different syllogistic 
figures. Thus in the first figure the rules are, 1st. That the subsumption 
(minor premise) be affirmative, and 2nd. That the sumption (major pre¬ 
mise) be universal. Thus if following ordinary logic we take in the 1st 
figure, the syllogism 

AH men are mortal 
All negroes arcs men, 

* Therefore All negroes are mortal 

it will be apparent that if in the first proposition we change “ all” into 
f< some, 11 or in the second "are 1 * into "are not,” we could not have a 
valid syllogism in that figure. For the sake of convenience logicians are 
in the habit of reducing the last three figures into the first or more direct 
form. This is done in two ways, 1st. It is accomplished by Reduciio 
osteutiva, which is effected by the conversion and transposition of proposi¬ 
tions. To take an instance in Disarms of the 3rd figure. 

Some lyranl is unjust, 

AH tyrant arc cruel, 

Therefore Seme cm el is unjust. 

This is reduced into Darii of the first by converting the major term and 
conclusion and transposing the premises. It would appear thus. 

All tyrants are cruel, 

9 Some unjust are tyrants, 

Therefore Some unjust are cruel. 

The second kind of Reduction is technically termed Reductio ad Impossi- 
bile and is indirectly by showing the contradictory to be absurd. This 
doctrine, even as improved by Hart, is cumbrous and unsatisfactory and 
there are given four essential variations of the syllogistic form each of 
which requires special rules. Mr, Baynes further argues that it is incon¬ 
sistent and destructive of Logic, for in it "the accidents of arrangement 
triumph over the essentials of form.” 

But all this is set aside by the one supreme canon of the New Analytic. 
This canon, which depends on principles we have already stated, is— 
" What worse relation of subject and predicate subsists between either of 
two terms and a common third term, with which both are related and one 
at least positively ao —that relation subsists between these two terms 
themselves.” By means of the qualification of the predicate there may 
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be reduced to this canon, 1st the special laws which govern particular 
classes of Syllogisms, and 2d the special general laws of Syllogisms. 

1st. It dispenses with the special laws of special classes. This is 
proved by showing that by quantising the predicate we can have valid 
Syllogisms that break these laws. Thus the second law of the first figure, 
which we have already stated, is broken in the following Syllogism. 

Bome men are some fleet-fixned, 

All rational is all men, 

Therefore Some rational arc some fleet- fouled- 
And in- like manner with the other like rules, so that when the analysis is 
c £>m p le tc d th es arid es nat u ral ly fa 11 aw ay. 

2d, All the special general rules are contained in, and may be resolved 
out of the Supreme Canon. The two most genera] laws of Categorical 
Syllogisms^ arc 1st* “ That both premises be not negative/ 1 and 2d. 
“That the middle term be distributed in one of the premises^ whether as 
subject or predicate. Now' the first law it is evident is expressed in the 
clause, “with which both are related and arc.at least positively so/ 1 The 
first part of the second law is expressed in the reference to relation w ith a 
common middle term, ami the second part in the clause, “what worse re¬ 
lation of subject and predicate subsists between either of two terms, and a 
common third term.* 1 That the canon applies to all Categorical Syllo¬ 
gisms may be shown by the following considerations. All reasoning is 
from whole to part. There are two kinds of wholes, metaphysical or 
comprehensive, and logical or extensive.* In the first kind of whole the 
predicate is worse than the subject, and in the second,the subject than the 
predicate. Now by the words, “What worse relation, See./* both these 
kinds of wholes are provided for, and a rule laid down for the reasonings 
founded on them. 

This canon refers to all Syllogisms though they differ in respect of fi¬ 
gure* By the new Analytic the Syllogisms of the different figures are 
cleared of their complexity, and are simply expressed as those of the 

first. The words, “ What relation subsists between either of two terms, 
■ * . 
and a common third term/ 3 determine figure, for the position of the mid¬ 
dle term with regard to the two extremes comes under the relation of sub¬ 
ject and predicate subsisting between the terms and a common third term. 
For the evolution of the special canons we have not space, but on this 
point, as well as ou the true relations of the figures, we must refer the stu¬ 
dent of Logic to the Essay itself. 

This Supreme Canon likewise determines Syllogisms though they differ 
with respect to mood. This variety arises from the different quantity and 
quality of propositions, and is determined by the clause. “What w orse re- 

* Intensive and Extensive wholes am we think Lhe better terms. The one refers to the 
quaJ'lics, the other to the individuals subsumed. As the one increases, the other decreases. 
Thus,—renchmaa, a greater metaphysical or intensive whole, connotes more qualities 
than the terra, min, since it connotes those peculiar to man plus those peculiar to French- 
man. But an an is the greater logical or extensive whole, since it denotes a larger number 
of individuals. 
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lation or subject and predicate,” since a particular quantity is worse than a 
universal and a negative quality than a positve. But in their enumera¬ 
tion of moods, Jogi dans hitherto have only taken into const deration the 
quality of the subject, thereby excluding a number of valid forms of rea¬ 
soning. They enumerate four kinds of propositions, and thus evolve 
sixty four moods. But when we consider the quantity of like predicate 
the number of various kinds of propositions is doubled, and a proportion- 
ale increase is made in the number of possible moods. Many of these of 
course condradiet the canon, but removing these, there remain thirty aix 
valid moods, twelve being affirmative, and twenty four negative, and these 
are valid in each figure. In displaying these, Mr, Haynes uses a system 
of Notation for the most part invented by Sir W. Hamilton. This system 
we may recommend to all teachers of Logic, who will find it explained in 
an appendix to Mr. Bayne’s Essay, but more fully in Thomsons Laws of 
Thought. It is at once precise, brief, and pictorial, and contrasts strong¬ 
ly with Professor De Morgan’s absurd attempt to apply mathematical 
symbols to logical forms. Mr. Thomson’s Treatise will be found full of 
valuable information on both Pure, and Applied Logic. He has largely 
availed himself of Kant’s ruins, of the recent additions made to Applied 
or Baconian Logic by Mill* W he well and others, and Sir W. Hamilton’s 
doctrines. 

We have thus briefly stated the additions made to Format Logic, and it 
is no part of our design to form any estimate of their value. We may 
stale however, that the words, “ The New Analytic 51 which Mr, Baynes, 
following the example of his teacher, has bestow ed on these doctrines, 
seem to us to imply a greatly exaggerated notion both of iheir importance 
and claims to originality. The doctrine of the quantification of the predi¬ 
cate, and its application to the conversion of propositions had, as even Mr. 
Baynes shews, been developed by Laurentius Valla, and its void and logi¬ 
cal application to the doctrine of Categorical Syllogisms alone constitute 
Sir W. Hamilton’s claim to be the completer of the science of Logic. 


IV — Preach tiie Gospi:t. 

This is the final commandment given by our Lord to his Apostles. It 
is in substance frequently repeated by the Apostle Paul to those who were 
commissioned by him to become pastors in the Christian Church. It is 
therefore to be understood as the grand article of instruction to every one 
who has been allowed to take upon himself the office of a teacher or ruler 
in the Church. 

But while the instructions are simple and the statement of them very 
clear, it is possible they may be misunderstood. Indeed it seems to mo 
very plain that many who have entered upon the office of the Christian 
ministry, have to a great extent forgotten or misunderstood Lbc real import 
or use of their commission. 1 therefore write the following observations 
in order that attention may lx? drawn to the maLter, or that a subject so 
frequently misunderstood by the clergy and so little thought upon-by the- 
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laity may become one of thought and enquiry. Immortal beings whose 
salvation depends upon their faith and whose faith depends upon what 
they hear, should have clear views respecting the preaching of those spirits 
that are abroad in the world. “ Believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they are of God.” 

It is not, however, so much to point out common errors or false doctrines 
dn the matter of preaching as to point out deficiencies and shortcomings 
and mistaken methods which prevail among many who at least declare 
nothing contrary to the Gospel, that I write this essay. And in order that 
my meaning may appear more dearly, 1 shall endeavour to exhibit it both 
in a negative and positive aspect. 

It is not preaching the Gospel, as 1 apprehend the matter, to preach for 
the sake of making an impression on people’s minds by a display of popular 
eloquence. I am not an enemy to pulpit eloquence ; the more of it the 
Gospel minister can commend the more likely is he to prove a useful 
workman. But eloquence docs not consist in well-rounded periods alone 
—or in beautiful figures alone—or in graceful gesture or harmonious into¬ 
nation alone. These are often displayed in all their captivating elegance, 
while the hearer still feels his hunger for the bread of life. Pure pulpit 
eloquence is earnestness in thought, in word, and in gesture—and this 
eloquence can be possessed only by him who knows the Gospel message- 
feels its importance, and desires to impress it upon his hearers. 

In preaching the Gospel, too, we must remember that the pulpit at leai'L 
ordinarily is not a place for deep metaphysical or logical argumentation, 
Let me not be understood as totally forbidding theological discussions in 
the pulpit. Whal I forbid is the indulging in them, or the imagining that 
when some deep theme of truth has been explained and defended and the 
opposing error refuted, vve have well performed the work of preaching the 
Gospel. I appeal to intelligent Christian hearers of I he word, whether 
after hearing a sermon of this kind they were really satisfied that the 
Gospel message had been brought home to their hearts. I appeal to the 
less thinking class of hearers, whether or not the broadly and honestly 
stated error wns not better remembered than the deep argument and cor¬ 
rect ratiocination by which it was completely refuted. The argument for 
truth is often too deep for the ordinary"intellect, but error has a plausibili¬ 
ty about it and a charm, which command the memory and often entrance 
Ihe heart. Too many have their minds so accustomed to systematic 
theology that when they leave the philosophising and dialectic field, they 
seem to have forsaken their favorite element and like the frying fish soon 
find their wings dry and are forced to descend again. 

Nor should we confound preaching the Gospel with the deliverance of 
lectures about moral duties. Plato or Aristotle would have shone in this 
class of preachers, but surely not among preachers of the Gospel. The 
preacher of moral precepts begins where be should end. He says to the 
dead, perform the duties of life, hut he applies no talisman ic pow er for the 
quickening of the inert mass. He leaves upon the mind a general impres¬ 
sion that truth, honesty, sobriety, and justice ore qualities approved 
Third Series Vol. II. No 2 5 
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by God and must he acknowledged. But he leaves them unconscious 
that they are guilty and need pardon, that they are polluted and need 
holiness, that they are subject to punishment and need an atonement—that 
they are alienated from God, and that God is ready to receive them into 
favour. How dead the Churches became during the reign of moral essays 
from the pulpit. Let the remembrance of this death be a warning to those 
who stop so far short of the Gospel message in the present day. It pre^ 
pares the way for opposite errors of great magnitude. It fostered Arianism 
and Socinianiam, by leading the mind away from Jesus Christ and him 
crucified; It opened on the plains of England the floodgates of popish super* 
stitions. 

There Is also a learned kind of preaching of which I cannot approve. 
Greek particles and Hebrew roots have no business in the pulpit. In the 
cold halls of the college, or the quiet retirement of the study, they have 
their place and that a very important one. The learned may and ought 
with much usefulness deliver in the pulpit the results of his learning. But 
to elaborate the process from language to language , and from particle to par* 
tide, and from criticism to criticism by which he arrived at that conclusion, is 
only calculated to set the majority of his audience asleep, or if they are too 
polite for sleeping, to send them away with the single impression on their 
minds, and the one single thought in their hearts, that the preacher is a 
very learned man. Oh ! Who that feels the solemnity of his office—who 
that feels that that through his agency God has appointed the salvation of 
the immortal beings that are before him, can feel satisfied that a disserta¬ 
tion on the learned languages is the deliverance to them of the message of 
God’s love in Christ Jesus 1 It is the feeding their souls upon the chaff 
to the exclusion of the grain—it is the interposing of a dark mass of learn¬ 
ing between their souls and the Gospel—it is in its practical results an 
endeavour to prevent them from having any tangible subject of thought 
before their own minds, and to lead them to receive in the dark, implicitly, 
the opinions of the preacher. Surely the common authorised version of 
the Bible gives us the meaning with sufficient precision to save the pastor 
from the trouble of having to occupy his short pulpit hour with emenda* 
lions and corrections—emendations and corrections which as far aa I have 
heard them generally end in the admission, a most extraordinary one con* 
sidering the parade with which the discourse usually begins, that the 
authorized version for common purposes is generally quite sufficient. 
If it is so far wrong that the preacher cannot, without first spending the 
ordinary period which a short sermon occupies in correcting it, use it as 
his text book. Let it he set aside and let the Reign of Queen Victoria be 
signalized by the production of a translation of superior merit I 
Again, the preacher is often found to interpose the preaching of the 
mere external forms—the rites and ceremonies of the Christian Church 
between the minds of his hearers and the offers of mercy contained in the 
Gospel. This error, at present so prevalent, has a more fatal and more 
Rome ward tendency that any I have yet pointed out. The chief error of 
Romanism it the increasing the number and exalting the importance of 
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the rites of the Christian Church. The preaching up of the ceremonies is, 
therefore, to be viewed with a suspicious eye. It is a very pleasing 
thought to many to be assured (hat (he Grace oT God was implanted! in 
their hearts when the duly authorized priest administered to them the 
m\raculou sly-poweeM water of baptism ; and it may appear still more 
pleasing to be assured, now that thay have reached the years of judging 
for themselves, that they have only to he confirmed and receive the Lord's 
Supper in order to retain that grace, yet if we examine the position in 
which they are thus placed by their spiritual guide, how far short are they 
likely to come of the standard or salvation when the rule of Gospel law is 
applied to them. It is remarkable that even the acknowledged sacraments 
of the Christian Church are so seldom spoken of and so seldom enjoined. 
Baptism is appointed by express commandment. There is no express 
commandment for the observance of the other ordinance by the people at 
large. It is true, it is the duty of a Christian to observe it-—il is (rue, we 
are bound by all wc know of it from the new Testament to observe it. 
But what I would press upon the attention of those preachers who delight 
in the mere rites of the Church, and of those hearers who have itching cars 
for hearing the same* is that the subject of rites, and ceremonies holds a 
very low place in the Gospel; and that the preaching of the truth of the 
Gospel is enjoined at every page- 

Let no man say I hold the Sacraments in light estimation, I do not. I 
hold them to be signs of our Christian profession, and seals to us of the 
promised grace of God, I do not hold the seal of my departed father a 
light matter when attached to his will in my favour, though I may not be 
willing to confound it with the property bequeathed to me. 1 do not es¬ 
teem the Sacraments lightly when I look upon them as solemn, and solem¬ 
nising pledges on the part of God, that he is fully intending to fulfil his 
promise of giving grace to all those who unite themselves to Jesus by a 
true and Uving faith. But 1 could not esteem my lawyer honest, were he 
to tell me that the seal of my father’s will, and the property, were the 
same; and in the same way the hearer cannot esteem himself satisfied with 
the preacher who advises him to be content with the seal without present¬ 
ing to him the property which is thus legally made over to him. All 
preachers must enjoin the observance of the Sacraments. But they may 
do so without once offering the Gospel message. 

A D. G, 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


V. —Ucmtntenancis of Idolatry by the British Authori¬ 
ties at Nagpur.* 

In Madras, owing to the different phases, which Hinduism assumes in 
various parts of the country, you are not familiar from observation with (he 
nature of the Holi festival. But in Maharashtra its annual recurrence is 
looked forward to with great eagerness, and its celebration is attended with 

# From aa Address delivered at Madias by I he Rev. Stephen Hiilop, and published in 
the JVatlre Herald and Christian Instructor. 
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many abominations, K is in fact the Saturnalia of the Hindus—so licen¬ 
tious and indecent, that the educated Natives about Bombay are ashamed 
of it. You would scarcely anticipate, that Ibis feast should be selected as 
a season for the British Resident in slate waiting upon the Raja. But so 
it is. On the 3rd oi March of the present year, being the last and one of 
(he greatest days ot the feast, (he Resident, accompanied by bis Assistant 
and some other officers, and attended by the Escort usual in official visits, 
repaired to the palace. What he witnessed or did there, it is not for me to 
conjecture. It is to be hoped, that he would have too much respect for 
himself to submit to be bespattered before the Natives with the colour, 
which is usod as part of the ceremonies of the day, and which a former Re¬ 
sident not long ago received on Ids person. But it h right, that the British 
people should know, that their character, as a nation* ha& been stained 
before the heathen, and that their name has been associated wirth idolatry of 
fht? most degraded kind, by their Representative, who in hia public capa¬ 
city, according to yearly custom, honoured the Hull with hid presence. 

I am not aware, whether there Is any express order from the Supreme 
Government requiring the Resident's attendance at the palace on the oc¬ 
casion now noticed : but them is one, I understand, in regard to the DasarS 
to the connection of the British with which I must now 5 in conclusion, crave- 
your attention. 

On the last day of the Holi it is the Resident and his establishment only, 
that directly identify themselves with Hinduism. But on the !Dasara, the 
Brigadier and his Staff join the political authorities ; imd a detachment of 
iroops, Madras troops loo, European and Native, with music and Artille¬ 
ry, is called uni to increase the pomp. The order calling out the military 
was so worded some years ago, I believe, as to make- them assist at the 
DasurtL But by the blessing of God on the exertions of the Christian 
public, and more especially oflhe Christians of the Madras Presidency in 
16Sf>—T—the language of the order is now more guarded. It m simply to 
salute the Raja on his leaving (he palace. This Reams at first sight to be a 
very lawful object. Surely there is nothing in the Bible to forbid Ibis, If 
we were to look at the order alone—if we were not to lake inlo account 
the circumstances, in which it is given—the mode in which it is carried into 
execution, and the effect which its execution has upon the Native commu¬ 
nity, we could not, and would not, utter a syllable against it. But, 
brethren, this is a practical matter, and aa such it must be regarded and 
discussed. A friend once writing to me on this subject reasoned with me 
in substance thus : f What is ihe use of your troubling yourself with infer¬ 
ences, of ynur own mind, or the universal impression of the Natives around 
you 1 Head the words of the order: they are plain enough; and instead 
of fastening on the British Government, before the Christian Churches, the 
charge of encouraging idolatry — go to the Natives, and acquit that Govern¬ 
ment before them of any intention (o countenance their religion,* This 
advice, even if il were sound, could not possibly be followed. 

But it Is as unsound, as it is impracticable. In spite of all (he remon¬ 
strances, which we might put forth on the.Dasar& itself, and in spite of all 
the diligence, which we might employ throughout the year in combating the 
views oftha Natives—nay, though we should do nothing else from year to 
year, but endeavour to dear the British Government in the minds of the 
Hindus from all participation with their festivals, still, so long as the pre¬ 
sent pracLice is kept up by the British authorities, all our arguments would 
be utterly powerless. In our reasonings we could anticipate only ignomini¬ 
ous defeat. The merest child in Nagpur could point with his finger to the 
presence of the British, and appealing to the universal impression of the 
Native spectators, could overturn our most laboured statements. 

Yor what Is the present position of (he British Government towards ihe 
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Natives of Central India on the Dasara, and what is the view, which the 
latter naturally and legitimately late of iL 
Once a year, and only once a year, they sec detachments of British troops, 
accompanied by music and artillery, ^enter I heir territories for the purpose 
of saluting tjjeir ting, Ont*e n. year, and only once a year, they see the 
Resilient and his subordinates*—I he Brigadier of the Subsidiary Force and 
His staff, and a great many otlrer officers, coining hy an unusual road, which 
leads them past the vicinity of the spot selected hy the Raja for his idolatry, 
und instead of going to the palace to salute His Highness there, as the 
words of the order would prepare us to expect, taking up a position neaT a 
bridge between the palace and iha chosen scene of heathen worship, where 
along with the troops they await the Raja ? s approach. On His Highness, 
with his train of followers mounted on elephants, coming up, the Resident 
and his party, also seated on elephants, exchange salutations with him, and 
the British guns mid musketry discharge their volley a. The procession 
moves forward; and when the Resident and his party reach the place, 
where their path separates from that of ihe Raja, they return to Silalialdi, 
■and His Highness, alter going a little distance further, arrives at the sacred 
tree, and begins to adore it. Such are the leading circumstances of the part, 
which the British lake before the Natives cm the occasion of the Da&nra; 
und it is from these circumstances, w ithout any knowledge of our orders or 
intentions, that lho latlcr arc left to draw their conclusion. 

Now what, I would beg to know, is the inference which they necessarily 
draw r from the premises 1 They know very well, that on no other dEiy than 
their chief annual festival is similar honour paid to their Raja. Hu would 
indeed he received with a salute any day that he might choose to enter 
either of the British cantonments. But to be received as a king, when he 
pays a visit to one of our military stations, is a very different thing from 
having troops scut, most of them upwards of 10 miles, out of ttmr quarttr* 
into Ms dominions, for the purpose of saluting him, when he goes forth mi 
4in errand of idolatry. Again, the Resident with his escort might pay the 
Raja a visit of ceremony within Ids lerri Lories any driy that might he agreed 
on; and this the Natives could not possibly regard as any countenance 
given to their religion, provided it were not ei day of staled annual recur¬ 
rence, like the Holi, and associated in their minds with heathenism : but 
such a visit, both in regard to the occasion and the nature of the pomp, is 
not to be compared with the display on the I)asani t On no other day than 
this, I repeat, do the people of Nagpur sec both Resident and Artillerymen 
within their country, to do honour to their prince. The Raja may leave 
his palace at the head of his nobles to hunt—he may leave his palacMo visit 
his provinces or review his army, or to do any other exclusively secular 
acts, common to 1dm-with other royal personages; but on these occasions 
the British, unless he pass through their cantonment®, take no notice what 
ever of his movements. It is only when he leaves his palace to worship a 
tree an action not peculiarly royal, and certainly in no sense secular,**— 
that the Head of the Political Department and the Head of the Military, 
with an imposing array of subordinates and musffc and guns, proceed into 
his dominions to offer him alt possible honour. Now when Hindus see 
these things and reflect upon them, when they see the Dnsari alone select’ 
j lor r P a J ,n B l H e ft*]* s uch marked distinction—what inference can they 
draw from the tacts of the case but this, that the British Government, in 
the choice at the day , 1ms a regard to the heathen rites, with which that 
day is in them minus inseparably connected \ 

But tho evil consequences of the present practice stop not here, I con¬ 
tend, that not only has the presence of the British on the Dasard the natural 
effect of strengthening idolatry in Central India, hy leading the Natives 
there to believe, that our Government sanctions them in it—but it has a ne~ 
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cessnry tendency to do the same thing in another way. How is it possible 
for Europeans, high in office, and 'with all the prestige of the British name, 
to be expected to show themselves in state amid the crowd assembled on it 
festival, without increasing the density of that crowd, and prolonging the 
existence of that festival T It is a fact, that at Baroda the ^apital of the 
GaJkawar, when the Resident and the Native Prince were not on friendly 
terms, for two successive years there was no royal honour publicly paid to 
Ganpati. And why 1 Because the Resident on these two occasstons refus¬ 
ed to appear on the idol's feast day, as he had been accustomed to do. 
Now, it is not meant to assert that, if the British were everywhere perms* 
nently to refuse to appear'on festivals, their observance would immediately 
be discontinued throughout India, But doubtless such a step would mate¬ 
rially diminish their importance, and contribute to hasten their disuse. 
And surely it is not loo much to expect of a Christian Government that, 
instead of allowing its representatives at Gwalior, at ludur, and at Baroda, 
as well as at Nagpur, lo appear on festivals, by which their pomp is great¬ 
ly augmented—and larger crowds are drawn out to witness the proceedings 
—and the sympathies of the uneducated masses are called forth towards a 
false religion,—it should direct all its officers in their official capacity studi¬ 
ously to avoid the very semblance of encouraging idolatry in any form, 

*** It is only once a year, in ordinary circumstances, that tho R&j& 
of Nagpur appears a in state 5 r (pratap) ; and this unfortunately is con¬ 
nected with a religious festival, that referred to by Mr. Hislop. The 
British Subsidiary force, supported at the expense of his Highness, it in 
alleged by those who seek to vindicate the movement, k called forth, as 
stated in the Orders, to $alute the Raja on the occasion, not because he is 
going to perform a religious rite, but in acknowledgement of his honour, 
when he is pleased to make his most formal display. It is the duty of a 
missionary, as far as it is in his power, to repel the misinterpretations of the 
natives, which would construe the respect to the Raj& into respect to his 
religion; but considering how natural, and how injurious these misinter¬ 
pretations are, as so well shown by Mr. Hislop, it is, we decidedly think, 
morally incumbent on the British Government in India, on the divine 
principle of abstaining not merely from evil but from the very appearance of 
evil, to give his Highness the salutes and othcT honours, in less unequi¬ 
vocal circumstances. Difficulties, it is maintained, are in the way of a 
change, but these appear to us to be of a very slight character. It is the 
will to surmount them that is wanted. The residents visit to the R&j& 
on the occasion of the Holt can in no degree bo justified or palliated. It is 
not required even by any order of Government.— Edit, of the O. C\ 5, 


VI.—To Christian Parents on recent Bereavements. 

Parents, in seeking to console your hearts, 

I ask no aid^ fancy. She would draw 
From gems of purest lustre, and from flowers 
Of finest pencilling, and fairest form, 

From drops of dew exhaling, and from stars 
Modestly shrinking as the moon moves on. 

From dreams of beauty vanishing with sleep, 
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From every fair and evanescent form, 

Her images of beauty and of truth. 

Of transitory glory, and of light 
Perpetual, though veiled from human eyes, 

To paint your little ones,—so fair, so frail. 

And yet inheriting a life divine, 

Emerging stainless out of pain and death* 

I bid not fancy cease her graceful play ; 

But to the ear of faith I raise my song* 

Taught by this heavenly momtress, you need 
No aids of shadowy analogy. 

To lead your thoughts to that bright destiny 
In wdiieh your infants now exult for aye. 

You know by evidence securer far 
Than infidelity can e’er conceive, / 

And by experience sweet ter than the world. 

With all its promises, can e’er bestow, 

There is a power that sanctifies the soul, 

A Saviour who emancipates from sin, 

A God of love, who makes this weary world. 

With all its triteness, and with all its pains, 

A very Eden, where the tree of life 
Tasted, infuses life for evermore. 

Christiana, ye walk this Eden’s verdant paths. 

Ye rest your limbs beside its waters pure. 

True His terrestrial; yet from its verge 
Ascends the ladder typified of old. 

By which its Lord invites his people up 
Within the New Jerusalem to dwell. 

The soonest called is the most privileged, 

Then never let us weep the glorious lot 
Of those to whom cherubic wings are given 
To take an earlier flight. Nay are we sure, 

Had not the conflict of the inner man 
Retarded and unfitted, we bad heard 
The earlier invitation,—" come and taste 
The cup that sin and sorrow taint no more*” 

This hope abiding, buoys your bosoms up, 

With courage for the noble fight of faith. 

And strong endurance for adversity, 

And perseverance for the day of toil. 

Within the garden, working while ! tis day, 

Mourn not the little ones whose work is o’er. 

God has indeed, by new awakened griefs. 

Shown you the vapidness of all below ;— 
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And why 1 but to create a purer taste 

For joys that cannot with the world grow old. 

The richest fruit, that bends the orchard tree. 

Bears bitterness, commingled in its sweet. 

The high piled snowy clouds, that change anon 
To dense dark slvade, present a lovelier heaven 
Than one unbroken deejp expanse of blue. 

My friends, oh droop not*—faint not for an hou* 

If sorrow swell your bosoms, freely weep. 

Tears are the tide of sympathy;—the venla 
That open to relieve a bursting heart. 

The breast of God incarnate felt their power. 

And sanctified each drop. But let each tear. 

That trickles and exhales, beaT up to heaven 
An emblem of a grief that melts away. 

And brightens into rainbow tinted hope. 

The eye that glistens with affection’s pearl. 

More beauteous than the costly diamonds glow. 

While telescopic faith directs its view 
To visions of reality unseen, 

Will ne’er wax dim, at memory of the forma 
Of those loved little ones, whose empty seats 
Leave us a lonely pilgrimage, while they 
Are present with the Lord for evermore. 

23d Sept. 1850. Perjeghinui, 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Established Gexeral Assembly’s Institution, 

The fifth Annual Examination of the Established General Assembly’s 
Institution in Bombay, was held in the Institution Buildings on the 31st 
January, the Rev. Dr. Stevenson in the chair The attendance of pupils 
has increased to 476 ; but owing, probably, to the restricted European agency 
in their tuition, there being only one European teacher in the School, their 
progress has oflate been but limited. 

2. The Late Du. Judson and His Widow. 

We copy from the Friend of India the following editorial and the letter 
to which it is an introduction, in the hope that I he example of such disin¬ 
terestedness as Dr. Judson’s was, will prove useful j and that some of our 
readers will fall in with the proposal made for enabling Mrs. J mi son to re¬ 
turn to her native land. 

“We recommend to the especial perusal of our readers the touching and 
eloquent letter of the Rev. W. S. Maekay, relative to the Jale Dr. Judaon, 
the apostle of the Burmese, and those whom he haa bequeathed to the sym¬ 
pathies of his fellow Christians. He states that a handsome sum was placed 
at Dr. Judaon’i disposal by the British Government for his valuable ser¬ 
vices at the dote of the Burmese war, which he paid over to the Miss ionary 
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Fund. We know also that the King of Ava made a similar at knowledgmcnt 
or his services, which was, in like manner, transferred to that Fund, Jud- 
*on died in 1 graceful' poverty, ami wo are confident that his own country¬ 
men in America will not permit his widow and family to experience any of 
the inconveniences or want. Hut we, in this country, may also enjoy the 
privilege of contributing to their ease and comfort, 1L has occurred to the 
friends and admirers of Dr, Judson^td testify their regard for his worth by 
making up a small purser with the view of providing Mrs. Judson and her 
family with a passage to England in a comfortable vessel, and with the ne¬ 
cessary outfit for the voyage, 3t is but a small tribute to the memory of 
one of the most eminent characters of the present ago ; we are sure that all 
those who appreciate his evangelical labours, will deem it an honour to 
flupport the proposal. We need scarcely add how happy we shall be to 
receive any donations xviili which they may he pleased to favour us. 11 

lE Ttj the Edltur of the Friend of India. 

11 Sin,—1 have read with sincere pleasure, the admirable biographical 
sketch of Dr. Judson in your issue of November “21st. He may indeed be 
called, truly and worthily, * the Apostle ol Burmah. 1 He laboured in that 
country for -J7 years. He mastered its language, and made it his own, ami 
smoothed its difficulties for his successors. He translated into the language 
of the people the whole word of Cod with such skill, patience and judg¬ 
ment, that bis version bids fair, in the opinion of competent judges, to he 
the standard Bible of Burmah. He made the first Barman converts, and 
gathered together the first Burma n congregation of Christians ; and with 
lull assurance that the good seed had taken root, and would spring up vigor¬ 
ously in the laud of his adoption, he died 1 in his harness, 1 young in spirit, 
but ripe in } + ears and honours. To me he has always stood out as the most 
remarkable man in the modern era of Missions. Tried by every vicissitude 
of humanity, he came out like pure gold; chained in a dungeon, and face to 
face with the executioner, or swimming on the topmost wave of popularity, 
the idol of all that was holy and good in his native laud,—in the extremes 
of household happiness and household bereavements—driven again and Ji¬ 
gs in (as it seemed for ever) from the Mission held, or rejoicing over his 
little dock and his completed Bible—in the pulpit, on the platform, or in 
cheerful social intercourse, Adoniram Judson was always true to his own 
high nature, combi nining the warm affections of a man with I he strength, 
simplicity and directness of an apostle of the living God. 

<+ His name alone is a tower of strength to the Missionary cause ; but his 
name is no! alone. He was the centre of a family gioup, lo which (so fur 
as 1 have read) no parallel can be found in ancient or in modern history. 
Anne, Sarah and Emily Judson, all three noble, intellectual and Christian 
womens all three devoted and affectionate—sympathized ami shared in all 
his labours, rose to his height, and shine even beside him. 

“Such a noble group warms our hearts to America,and makes us feel 
proud that the same blood runs in our icins 

11 I feel assured that every Christian in this land, who has his Matter** 
cause at heart, honours the memory of Judson, and would count it a privi- 
r the comfort of those whom he has left behind, Dr. 

hil family " &fl lived—a poor man, leaving no pecuniary provision for 

“ His salary \vas very scanty, so that these delicate and gifted women, w ho 
shared it with him, were obliged lo perform menial offices, and submit to 
privations, which few are aware of; it is true, that the Government of this 
country, placed a handsome sum at his disposal fov Ids valuable services at 
the dose of the Burmese war. But every farthing of it, and more, (amount¬ 
ing I believe to 10,000 dollars) went frilo the Mission Fund, without in the 
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least benefiting himself or his family. That eventual provision for his family 
will be made in America is nearly certain; but hia widow and three of Hia 
children are still at Maulmnin, in graceful and honorable poverty. They 
intend to return lo America by way of England ; and it has occurred to seve¬ 
ral friends of Dr. Judson, lhat it would be a fitting mark of respect for his 
memory* and for his eminent services in Ihe Lord's cause, to raise at least 
such a sum, as would secure for his family a passage in a comfortable ship, 
and provide them with the necessary outfit. 1 believe there are not a few, 
who arc not only willing, but will count it an honor and a privilege, Lo aid 
in such a purpose. 

“Trusting that you will lend your influence to enforce this appeal, and 
consent to receive any sums that may be sent to you for Dr, Judson J s 
family. 

November 30. W. S. Mackay.” 

— Calcutta Christian Advocate. 


3, Thu Bengal Vernacular. Translation Society. 

Fourteen gentlemen, all interested in the cause of native improvement, 
have associated themselves into a Committee, bearing the above title; and 
they propose to raise funds for their undertaking by general subscription. 
Every annual subscriber of fifty Rupees* or upwards, is Lo be entitled to as 
many of the Committee's publication! as will amount Lo the full value of 
hia subscription. Donations of any amount are also received, but, of 
course, without any return in books. We subjoin a list of works, which 
they propose to publish. 

Robinson Crusoe, Bacon Essays, Historical Parallels, Abercrombie 1 ! 
Intellectual Powers* a Volume of Selections from Chambers 1 and Knights 1 
Miscellanies and the Penny Magazine, the Life of Peter the Great* the 
Life of Columbus, and Macaulcy j b Essays on Clive and Warren Hastings. 

We also subjoin the names of the Committee, with any of whom, parlies 
desirous of aiding in a great work can communicate: 


Hon'ble J- E. D. Bethuue. 

Baboo Debend ronath Tagore, 

A, Grote, Esq. 

Baboo Joy k is sen Mookeriee. 

The Rev. W, Kay. 

Dr. Lamb. 

J, C. Marsh man, Esq. 

H. Pratt, Esq. 

M. Towns end. Esq 


Hodgson Pratt, Esq. 
Baboo ttussomoy Dult. 
E. A. Samuells, Esq. 
W. Seton Karr* Esq. 

M Townsend, Esq, 

H. Woodrow, Esq, 

M. Wylie, Esq, 


. i 


Secretaries. 


Ibid . 


4. The Hqn’ble Mr. Bethune 1 ! Hindu Female School. 

On the 6th of Nov., about sunset, the foundation stone of a new and 
spacious building, intended for the above school, was laid, in Cornwallis 
Square* by the Hon'ble Sir J. Littler, the Deputy Governor* with masonic 
honors. A large assembly of European ladies and gentlemen was gathered 
together with a goodly number of highly respectable native gentlemen. The 
crowd of spectators was as great as we ever remem her having seen on simi¬ 
lar occasions. The masonic ceremonies have furnished the daily press with 
a subject of merriment, which in our opinion was not wholly undeserved. 
The speech of the Hon'ble founder is said to have been very appropriate. 
He manifests a zeal and a liberality which are above all praise, and which* 
we trust, will be appreciated by Hindu females* if not in the present* yet in 
future generations. We understand that the estimated cost of the building 
is 60,000 Rs. Jt is a very pleasing sign of the times, to see Female Educa* 
lion thui recommended to, and we hope successfully introduced among, 
the highest classes of the native community , under auspice! which cannot 
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fail lo give weighi to the recommendation. If the experiment be crowned 
with that measure of success which it deserve? and (we may say) promises, 
there can be little doubt that in due time it will be made subservient, if not 
by man, yet by the Lord, to the advancement of the kingdom of heaven.— 
Calcutta. Christian Obs freer, 

5. The Missionary. 

This is the title of a new Periodical, of which the first number has been 
kindly sent to us. It is published at the Bishop's College Press, and we 
believe the Editor (whose name has not transpited) is connected with the 
College. The Magazine h connected with the Propagation Society, but 
the first number, so tar as we have seen, is free from Tract arianism, a fact 
v kick we have great pleasure in announcing. Its contents are very inter¬ 
esting, The prospectus of a mission lo be established at Delhi, in con¬ 
nexion with the Propagation Society, totally ignores the labours of the late 
Mr. Thompson of the Baptist Mission, who during a career of more than 
thirty years, acted as a pioneer, preparing the way for future Missionaries 
in that city and its ucinily, This is an oversight, which we hope will be 
corrected in a future number of the Missionary. We nteh our new con¬ 
temporary every success. We may slate that each number is lo contain 
1# pages, and that the subscription is Ks. 3 per annum. Applications lo 
be sent to Mr. Haycock, Superintendent of the Bishop's College Press. 

It gives us great pleasure, at the same time, to record the appearance at 
the same Press, and we believe from the same source, of a seri^ of Tracts, 
probably intended, and certainly welt calculated, for the benefit of the slu- 
denis of Bishop's College. They are entitled Stray Leaves, and consist ol 
extracts from various writers, partly of by-gone ages, and partly of modern 
times. Among the latter we may name the late Rev. Mr. Cecil. These 
Stray Leaves are free from Traclariamsm, and although the peculiarities of 
the Church of England peep out now and then, yet Ibis is not to be wonder¬ 
ed at, nor do wc make Ihe statement with any insidious design. We have 
perused ihem not only with profit, but also with delight;—we may add, 
with thankfulness, because they lead us to indulge the nope that a brighter 
day has at length dawned upon Bishop's College.— Ibid. 

6. Religious Statistics of California. 

We have received the first number of The Watchman, a new monthly 
religious newspaper, just commenced at San Francisco in California. It h 
a small quarto of eight pages, 10 inches by 12, neatly printed, and is sold 
for the moderate sum of 50 cents a number, or eix dollars a. year! The 
editor is the Rev. Albert Williams, a Presbyterian minister, formerly of 
the presbytery of Raritan in New Jersey, and now of the presbytery of 
California, over which body he was called lo preside as moderator at its 
first meeting in the first Presbyterian church of Benicia on the 20Lh Ffi¬ 
bril ary last. This number of the Watchman contains the report of the do- 
inga of the California presbytery, and a narrative of the State of religion, 
within thoir bounds, which we published several weeks since. Among 
other interesting articles wc find the following statements relating to the 
churches of different denominations, and the benevolent institutions in this 
new and wonderful country, 

Proliant Churches in California. 

In ihe Autumn of 1848, the Rev. T. D. Hunt, late of the Sandwich Is¬ 
lands' mission,arrived at this place, and commenced the first staled religious 
services, according to Protestant forms of worship, under an engagement 
for the term of one year, as chaplain of the town of San Francisco. No 
church organizations, however, were effected until the spring of 1849. 
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Then, wiih the thronging immigrations and an in£reas£ of ministers of the 
gospel, churches began to be formed in this and other communities. The 
following summary, it is believed, presents a complete view of the various 
religious societies existing at the present date, and the order of their format 
lion. 

First Presbyterian church in Benicia, Rev. S. Wood bridge. Jr.’s, Next 
in order of lime occur the churches of this city. 

First Presbyterian church. Rev, A, Willi ms’ ; first Baptist church. 
Rev, O. C. Wheeler’s ; church of the Holy Trimly, Rev. F. S. Mines’, 
Methodist Episcopal church, Rev. W. Taylor’s; First Congregational 
church, Rev. f. D. Hunt’s ; GraceChureh, Rev, P, L. Vennehr’s. 

At Monterey, is the Rev. S H, Willey, Presbyterian, who officiates aa 
chaplain to the military post. No church organized. 

At Siin Jose are the Rev. J. W. Douglass, Presbyterian, and Rev. J. D, 
Briarly Baptist, and religious services are maintained by a Methodist so¬ 
ciety, as yet without a stated ministry. 

At Sacramento, a Methodist Episcopal church has been formed, Rev, 
Mr, Owen's ; and Hie Rev. J. A. Benton, Congregational, and the Rev. J, 
Cook, Baptist, also officiate, but have not as yet organized churches. 

At Stockton, the Rev, James Woods, Presbyterian, baft organized a Pres¬ 
byterian church, the third in connection with the presbytery of California. 
A Methodist society also maintains worship. 

The Rev. W. G. Gander*„ Presbyterian, officiate* as a missionary m 
Nappa Vfdft-y, and at Sonoma. 

Benevolent Institutions in San, Francisco, 

Seamen’s Friend Society of San Francisco, organized In August, 1849 ; 
llezer Simmons, President ; Rev. A. Williams, Cor. Secretary. 

San Francisco Bible Society, auxiliary to the American Bible Society, 
organized Oct 30, 1849 ; John JVL Finley, President; Rev. T, I), Hunt, 
Cor. Sec. 

Pacific Tract Society, organized Feb. 23, 1850; Rev, O. C. Wheeler. 
President ; T. J. Nevins, Cor. Secretary. 

Strangers’ Friend Society, organized Feb. 1850; Rev. William Taylor, 
President ; Benj. W. Barlow, Secretary. 

Bible Society of Francisco, auxiliary to the American and Foreign Bible 
Society, organized Aug 1849; Rev. O, C. Wheeler, President; ft. H. 
Taylor, Esq. Secretary, 

Primary School* have been opened in San Francisco, San Diego, Mon¬ 
terey, San Jose, Benicia, Sacramenlo, Stockton, ami n: her towns, and pre¬ 
parations are making by the Pres by led mm foi the establishment of ft Uni¬ 
versity in or near Benicia. 

The Agent of the American Bible Society, the Rev. Mr. Bud, who has 
lately visited the southern port* of California, finds the Bible in demand 
there ■ and some of the settlers so far resisted their Catholic prejudices that 
even several copies of Spanish Bibles have been purchased .—Ntw Porte 
Ota. in Calcutta Christian Observer. 

7. Hindu Opposition to Libeutt of Conscience. 

The Nalive Community has drawn up a Memorial to the Court of Direc^ 
tors against the Act by which Liberty of Conscience was established in the 
British dominions in India. We understand that it was forwarded by the 
last mail, and we regret to learn that Mr. Leith, of this city, has consented 
to advocate a cause so bad and so utterly hopeless, not only before the 
Court of Directors, but also, if necessary, before the British Parliament.— 
Calcutta Christian Observer. 
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8. Anniversaries ok Religious Societies at Calcutta. 

The Annual Meeting of the Calcutta Christian Tract and Book Society 
took place on the 31st of December ; Lieut. Col. Wheler presiding on the 
occasion. The speakers were M. VVylie, Esq , and the Rev. Messrs. H. 
Thomas, J. Wenger, and A. Morgan. The substance of the Report is 
summed up in the following extract from the Friend of India. 

“The financial condition of the Society is unusually flourishing, the total 
sum subscribed for general purposes having been Rs. 5,555. In addi¬ 
tion to this sum Rs. 2,286 has been received for special objects, and the 
Bale of the Society’s publications have produced Rs. 2,719, making together 
a total income of Rs. 10,560. The Society has received during the past 
year a number of tracts amounting in the aggregate to 76,100, and has is¬ 
sued tracts to the number of 85,443. Bengali books have also been issued 
to the number of 1,601 volumes, at a reduced price of one anna per hun¬ 
dred pages, a piiee scarcely sufficient to cover the cost of paper. The total 
number of works issued since 1823 is 3,784,307, and vast as this number 
appears to be, there is still room for more strenuous exertions on the part 
of the friends of the Society. The report says, very justly, ‘were the 
number of Tracts and Books circulated distributed among the inhabitants 
of Bengal alone, they would have been little more than sufficient to supply 
a tingle copy to every ten of the population.’ Small Libraries have been 
placed in each of the first ten dak stations on the Grand Trunk Road, 
under the care of a responsible officer.” 

The annual Meeting of the Calcutta Bible Association took place on the 
10th of January ; the chair being occupied by M. Wylie, Esq. The speak¬ 
ers were the Rev. Messrs. H. Thomas, Dr. Boaz, Mr. Bloomfield, and T. 
V. French, Sir W. Burton, and the Rev. C. Davies. 

9. Evangelical Alliance in London. 

A numerous body of the members of the Evangelical Alliance assembled 
at a conversazione, in London, in the Sussex Hall, Freemasons’ Tavern, 
on Friday evening. The Hon. Arthur Kinnnird occupied the chair, and 
amongst the gentlemen who supported him were the Rev. A. S Thelwall, 
Rev. Mr. Langdale, Rev. Dr. Twining (of Nova Scotia), Rev. Dr Stcane, 
Rev. Dr. Archer, Mr. J. Henderson, Mr. Finch, Mr. Marcus Martin, Dr. 
Waller, Hev. John Howard Hinton, Rev. William Arthur, Rev. Peter 
Lalrobe, Rev. J. Stratten, (Paddington), Rev. Owen Clarke, Kev. Mr. 
Bedpath, Rev. George Scott, Rev. C. Hargrave, Dr. Oxley, Rev. W. 
Froggett, Mr. J. Nott, Rev. J. Jordan (Enslone.) 

The Chairman then rose, and congratulated the assembly upon the 
peculiar comfort it must afford to them in meeting together on that occa¬ 
sion, at a time when so much excitement prevailed on a certain topic out of 
doors. He believed that Christian men were about to enter upon a great 
conflict; and if they could, in a loving and Alliance spirit, resist the evil, 
without attacking the inen, the most delightful fruits would result therefrom. 

The Rev. W. Arthur said, next yeai the world would come to look at 
our English Christianity, and at no time in the history of Europe could the 
nations be drawn to our shores, and their attention be so much directed to 
. u L, re * l &lous character, as at that period. M. Guizot, whom the revolution 
m T rance had thrown down from power, and M. Lamartine, whom the re- 
iV U * lac * elevated to the hclrn of affairs in that country, had both visited 
tnis nation since that event, and had both recently published a book res¬ 
pecting us, and they concurred in ascribing the stability and welfare of 
England to her religious principles. Next year we should have the philo¬ 
sophical models of Germany, and the bigoted Roman Catholics of all the 
oontinenta countries/amongst us. The Russian, the Turk, the Italian, the 
Spaniard, the lover of pleasure, the despiscr of God. the man who was pan 
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ting Tor the secret of a Quiet policy and a happy couni ry, the frlerchanl 
who was agape for I he discovery of some means of transferring our com¬ 
mercial success to his own land, and every variety of mind, would be 
gathered together in this capital, and all would be looking out upon us, 
upon our Churches, upon our Sabbaths, upon our congregations and insti¬ 
tutions, and trying to learn, favourably or unfavourably, what religion* as 
exhibited in England, had done for this country, lit the presence of an op¬ 
portunely so great as that, our responsibility was very heavy indeed. One 
thing (said ihe reverend gentleman) we must see to,—that there lie a prac¬ 
tical exhibition of Christian union. If I he Roman Catholic or the infidel 
philosophers come here and see our various sects quarrelling one with the 
other, what will they say 1 That Presbyterianism is bad,—that Wesley - 
anism is bad,— or that any other seel is bad 1 No. The inference they 
wilt draw will be, that the Bible in the hands of the people is bad,—and 
that inference will be unfavourable, therefore, not to any sect, but to the 
Word of God. Let it be shown, then, that the diversities which exist 
among us on minor points are not inconsistent with, but favourable to, 
brotherly love. 

The Rev. D r r. Steane next addressed the meeting, and stated a few 
facts in relation lo the adjudication of the prizes that had been offered for 
the two best Essays on Infidelity to working men. The prizes were J£ 20 
for the he-d essay, and £ 15 for the second best. A hundred and nine 
essays had been sent in; ami speaking of these productions generally, it was 
the opinion of the Rev. Dr. Blackwood of Venltior, Mr. Scott, and him¬ 
self (Dr Steane^), to whom (he duty of adjudging the prizes had been en¬ 
trusted, that they reflected the greatest credit upon their authors; indicat¬ 
ing an extraordinary amount of knowledge, much vigorous thinking and 
felicitous writing, and in the main a considerable acquaintance with the 
workings of infidelity among the operative daises,—so nearly in merit were 
the essays, that very great difficulty had been experienced by the judges, as 
they approached the end of their labours, in deciding which were the beat; 
but, when the Prize Essays were published, he trusted that the judgment 
of the public would accord with theirs. The two essays which had obtain¬ 
ed the prizes were, the first of them, written by Mr. Charles Smith, a friend 
who was present that evening, and who was the author of a prize essay on 
Sabbath desecration; and the second of them by a working mail in Glas¬ 
gow, who would receive the prize awarded to him at a meeting similar to 
the present, to be held in that city on the return of Mr. Henderson. 

The Rev. J. Jordan of Ensione proceeded lo advert lo the prize essays, 
the subject of those essays, ‘ r Infidelity. JJ being one with which the Alli¬ 
ance undertook lo deal. Mr. Charles Smith, the successful competitor, 
was already known as the author of one of the prize essays on the Sabbath 
question. Mr. Smith was a working man, a compositor, in Mr. Hansard's 
printing establishment, and seeing how fully he was occupied every day, 
and by night very often, it might be thought that he would scarcely have 
time to turn his attention to ihc subject w ith any hope of success ; but as 
a proof of what the human mind was capable of, he might add, that Mr. 
Smith not only found time to write essays, but had acquired, by his own 
industry and perseverance, several languages, both ancient and modern. 
The reverend gentleman then called Mr. Smith to the table, and presented 
him with the prize,—a purse containing twenty sovereigns,—amid the 
cheers of the assembly. 

Mr Smith having thanked the meoling, 

Mr. Hklt (the brother-in-law of Dr. AchjlU) next spoke, and stated 
Uiat, m a pastoral letter which had issued from the Bishop of Romagna, the 
Evangeuca Alliance was described as be greatest enemy to Popery ; and 
foe (Mr. Hely) did most heartily rejoice that it had been chiefly instrumeu- 
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tal in fFWa^ffring the deliverance of his relative, Dr, Achilli, from the Castle 
of Si. Angelo, He had passed the greatest portion of his life in the city of 
Home, twenty-six years of it uninterruptedly ; so that he had had sufficient 
opport unity of observing, studying and becoming intimately aquainted with 
the ways and tendencies of the Human Government. He had been a wit¬ 
ness nf the bloody times of Gregory XVI., and the hypocrisy nnd unfaith¬ 
fulness of Pius IX,, the Revolution of 1843, the fall of the Republican Go¬ 
vernment, the restoration of the Pope, and the persecution nnd the cruel 
revenge since perpetrated in the.name of Him who said “ My kingdom is 
not of this world*” His eyes lind beheld and his heart wept over the 
breathless remains of the dearest and most valiant Italian youths, to whom 
the Pope had refused Christian burial because they had fought against his 
temporal dominion. The people of England might depend upon it I hat 
Rome would destroy them, absorb their marrow, spill their blood, and fin¬ 
ally be the cause of the loss of their souls, if they tarried much longer in 
doubt respecting that which their sincerest and best friends warned them 
against. In his own person, then, he could testify to the intolerance and 
tyranny of Rome. Rome was a treacherous enemy; she stood to no treaty ; 
her arms were insidious; and, humanly speaking, our means of defence 
were unequal to her ! s of offence; she was intolerant, faithless* nnd cruel. 
It was untrue to say that the Inquisition had been abolished The system 
of Rome was ever the same, and her priests were the same now as they 
were in the days of Dominick, of Guzman, and of Torquernada. When he 
quitted Rome, on the 1 Jlh of October, the streets and private houses pre¬ 
sented a scene of terror. The houses were being searched for Bibles, and 
other interdicted books, and he himself was nearly receiving a blow from 
one of the shirTi who were engaged in the search. In the beginning of May 
IS-lff he obtained from her Majesty’s consular agent at Rome a certificate, 
which staled that he was an English subject, and this enabled him to dis¬ 
play the British Hag* That dag was cxibitcd in his parlour when a police 
agent entered it, and obliged him to sit down, guarded by a gendarme, 
whilst he instituted a severe search through the house. The consular cer¬ 
tificate waa not respected, and bis English Bible was seized, and thrown 
aside, as if it were a venomous reptile. Seeing this he could no longer re¬ 
main silent, but jumped up and re mens l rated with them upon the act. 
The reply lie received was, that it was of no use to make any such decla¬ 
ration, for it was the determination of the Homan Government to destroy 
that book wherever they could find it The inspector Valponi, who con¬ 
ducted the search, was the same man who had taken Dr. Achilli to the 
prison of the Inquisition, and upon leaving he turned to his com pan lorn anil 
said, “This poor devil is the brother of that scoundrel Padre A chilli, who 
has lately escaped from the castle of St. Angelo ” The police of Rome 
had denied that he (Mr* Hely) was expelled from that city, and the Daily 
News had reported the denial; all he could say was that his passport, which 
bore the police stamp, ordered him to quit Rome in two days, and that by 
a particular route. 

J he Rev* Dr. Thomson (who is about to visit Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy) drew attention to the fact thatwhilst full religious liberty w aspermit- 
ih l? 1 11 eT W e<i by, the subjects of Roman Catholic Powers in England 

e iLoglisb Protest ants were tiie objects of persecution in Roman Catholic 
° ' Vaa the of our own Government that, in the treaties 

entered into with foreign nations, no stipulations were inserted for securing 
this prmlegB to our countrymen. 

1 no uoxology having been sung, the meeting separated. 

10. The Pope and the American Place of Worship. 

nKa!!!r 0 D ^ aS PG^^Ptorilj ordered the American Protestant Episcopal 
imapel m Home to be closed* This has been done at the desire of the Pro- 
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pagantla College. When the Republic was established in RoTJIt^General 
Cass, the American diplomatist, prevailed, it will be recollected, upon the 
Republican Government to allow the Propaganda to retain their dwelling 
and wealth in peace. The members of the Propaganda appeared to be de¬ 
lighted. and when the Pope returned to Rome he sanctioned the opening 
of the chnpcl; at the same time thanking General Cass for what ho had 
done, and professing the greatest affection for the American nation,-an 
affection which had just then been increased by tidings received from 
China, announcing that four Roman Catholic missionaries, threatened with 
death by the enraged populace, or fanatical Mandarins, had been rescued 
from their impending fate by the timely interference of the United State# 
Consul. Now that all danger is past, the Propaganda tell the Pope that to 
tolerate heresy is a sin. He has accordingly ordered the chapel to be 
closed. Mr. Cass has received a communication from Cardinal Antonelli, 
to the effect that, in consequence of the official complaint of the Cardinal 
Vicar, the doctrinal decisions ot the congregation of Propaganda Fide, antf 
the earnest petitions of many English and American Roman Catholic resi¬ 
dents, his Holiness had been reluctantly obliged to withdraw the permis¬ 
sion which he had granted with respect to the American Protestant chapel 
This despatch wa9 accompanied by a mass of documents confirmatory of 
the Cardinal’s statements, and moreover a paper, signed by most of 4he 
diplomatic agents in Rome, setting forth their opinion, that even in his own 
house, the Charge d* Affaires would not be entitled, according to the cus¬ 
tomary privileges of international representatives, to hold prayer-meetings 
or preachings for others than the members of his own family To gild the 
pill as much as possible, his Eminence hinted that an American chapel 
outside the walls of the city would be not interfered with, or, if that plan was 
not palatable, he stated that full liberty would be granted to Mr. Cass to 
open his own rooms to as numerous a congregation of his countrymen as ho 
thought proper, in spite of ihe opinions of his diplomatic colleagues on the 
subject. The scope of Mr. Hasting's mission to Rome is thus entirely de¬ 
feated, as he went there, supported by a large body of his fellow-country¬ 
men, to preach Protestant doctrines in n public chapel, and not to act mere¬ 
ly as Chaplain to the American Charge. Such nre Popish truth, toleration, 
and gratitude ! Coincident with the receipt of this intelligence is the publi¬ 
cation of certain particulars respecting the refusal nf the Papal Govern-^ 
ment, some lime since, to allow the erection of an English Protestant 
Chapel at Rome. 


Editoriat, Notes. 

Some additional articles of intelligence, nre in type; but owing to the 
unexpected lateness of the appearance of this number, the printing of them 
is postponed. 

The paper on the “Benares Sanskrit College,” and a copy of the 
“ Western World, by Alex. JYiackay, Esq./* have been received. 

A notice of the new Bombay paper will appear in our next issue, 
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f,_ On tub ftKttOEHixG of the Nam kb of God in GujAftATi 

By the Rev* James Glasgow* 

Old Testament. 

The Rendering) in several oriental languages ere appended to facilita' * 
comparison. The names are taken in the order in . which they occur in 
the Bible, with a reference to the first instance met with* Some titles not 
being regarded as names* hot descriptive of attribute!, are not included- 

Blohim , (Gen, i. 1.)—Sept, version, 0£o^—Syr.^fta—Arab* *U[—Pev’ 9 - 
Itfci.—.Urd- —Hiftdi gjyx—(so Sans, Job, i. I.) —Marithi ^—Guj 

arati —Eng. “God.” 

I propose In compositions expressly intended for Muhammadans, 
I would write but this exception applies not to Gujarati biblical 

translation. The plural here with a singular verb must be regarded 
simply as an idiom, to prepare the mind for the doctrine of the Tri-unity ; 
but could not l>e safely Tendered plurally in the language of any idola¬ 
trous people’ nor would this idiom accord “well with other languages. 
Accordingly versions ancient and modern make it singular. 

I think it no objection to the use of ^ that in Persian it is employed to 
express (Union ; for it is not so used by the Hindus. Nor do 1 think it an 
objection that it is employed plurally to express imaginary gods; for this 
if a valid objection* must have prevented the Ixx, and the Apostles in tho 
New Testament from using Gto^ (TAfioij; tlie early Latin Fathers from 
using D&us; and the English Translators from using the name God; and 
especially the Hebrew inspired writers from using and that 

in a plural form. In each of these, the necessity was the same as it is in 
Gujarati lt> employ the common word—the word used to express a plurali¬ 
ty of *nch—in order to assert the non-existencc of such plurality. Unless 
we are prepared to admit the existence of roany\^ devo ;—and this I 
think no Christian w ill admit—we must eil her say ~\r{ 5 or \t{ 

ilhT -i*fl, there is only one Deva ; or there h no Deva. The latter, to say the 
least, would surely he a very startling and novel position. The word^c^ has 
been adopted by the Gujarati Translation Committeeand it is generally 
used in the Marathi Version. The above arguments for this word lead mo to 
reject another,—which does not serve the same purpose of asserting 
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the divine, unity*, and is the popular * name of Shiva- I employed it in a 
tract from a desire to conform to what I thought the wish of some others ; 
but when 1 found the arguments for^q satisfactory to the rest 1 adopt¬ 
ed it* 

Jehovah (Gen* ii. 4.)— Syr, Marea — Sept, Ku pi o^—Arab. vj— Pars, 
oJj —So Urd.—Sans* (Ps* L 1*) prose met* vers, 

—Hindu Mar* jjffar— Guj, fc,r ^e double Hebrew 

name Jehovah TSIohim I probably only a very serious typographical 
error; for in verse 5* we read 

Should we retain the Hebrew word, or translate it ! The ancient ver¬ 
sions quoted do the Ul tem- some of the modern ones, the former. I 
agree with the anctent Lit if we retain the word, I would represent 

i t ac cord mg torth £ l i n g c|| t I f w e d epart from th i s t s i m pi y 

because the Masoretes apphd| to it, (excepting a f p£tich,) the punctua¬ 
tion of \n* under the idea*of its being the incommunicable name, we 
must spell it clumjijjjfc Put if we are to depart from its current 

orthography, why nptVith tM‘Sanskrit above and a most learned authority 
(Dr. Hales) make it Fqg^'cq;rather (Yah oh, Hales ) \ 

I think the na^ne Jjfocc/t jtjg^ht. to be translated ; and for just the same 
reason fcPSmdi ivc translate all the oilier names of God, If its import is 
known, as is admitted, should we not render that import! There is just 
the same reason for retaining Elohim t Adonai, Kurios, Theos , and all other 
Old and New Testament names of God as Jehovah. Of each of these it is as 
difficult to express the meaning. By rendering the name, I do not mean 
rendering its etymology or derivation,—this would lead to absurdity in 
translating multitudes of names proper and common from any one language 
into any other, e. g,, I remember seeing a book in which Elohim was de¬ 
rived from Alah* “swear or enter into covenant and Gen* i. l* translated 
t( In the beginning the covenanters created the heavens and the earth/’— 
meaning the Persons of the Trinity as authors of the Covenant of Grace, 
Admit the derivation; and this might be sound exposition; but not proper 
translation. 

But are wo under any necessity of translating Jehovah ? The question 
is not of necessity but of expediency* The Ixx. were not under the ne¬ 
cessity of translating it; yet they did so* So, too, Christ(Mat. xxii. 44.), 
and the Apostles (Acts iv* 26), with the Ixx*, rendered it Kvpioc* This 
is done in various modem versions* The Marathi Genesis has ; 

and the MaratM Matthew has for Kupioc, JDT ; and the Marathi Luke for 
1 wo *dd prefer in the New Testament a uniform render¬ 
ing; and that in Matthew is preferable. 

The principal names that have been proposed as the equivalent of Jehovah 

are ^ frPMM, MUOW, '(Wk*t11 

* This n not a valid objection to a name, if it be in itself ihe best the language aflurdi : 
but even if we used I§htrar. wp should, also be obliged lo 

t Ceienius. 
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The first, was long since discussed ; and I believe it has nowhere 
been received. A thing without attributes cannot be the Divine Being. 
It will be seen,however,thatin the Bhagawadgi ta’, than which no hrahtnanical 
authority is more frequently referred to here, some attributes are ascribed 
to Brahm , as eternal , incorruptible , omnipresent; but these are neutraliz¬ 
ed by others as non-existent , pjqr&r, sometimes translated by Wil¬ 
kins immaterial, but rather meaning, annihilated; non-existent. If 

it be said that all these do not refer to Brahm at the 6 ame time, then 
Brahm 19 mutable and not the true God. 

2nd. This name demands attention, because it has to some 

extent been adopted in Marathi. WTiile, however, according to my im¬ 
pression of it, I would vote against it in Marathi, yet my remarks are 
confined to Gujarati. If it were derivable from it might express self- 
existence, which is the thing requisite. I do not sec how it can be so de¬ 
rived. Wilson (Sanskrit Dictionary) derives it from 1717 , which again lie 
derives from * 7 ^ the meaning of which he thus gives— “to worship , to 
enjoy carnally.” A missionary in Gujarfit told me that when he used the 
name Bhagawan, a brahman asked him if he knew the meaning ofthe first 
syllable. This is strengthened by the fact that in the Bhagwadgitd y the 
name is uniformly given to Krishna ; not indeed in the text, but it heads 
the speeches of Krishna, and gives name to the episode. 

It may be said the name is given to that most corrupt of human concep¬ 
tions of the incarnate divine nature, in order to represent him as supreme ; 
and shloks to that effect may be quoted. Shloks, however, may be quoted 
setting forth several names as supreme, which yet none will think of 
adopting. And if Krishna himself, speaking in the Gitnjt , (popularly so 
called) be allowed to decide, he will at once give the palm to Brahm, call¬ 
ing him (or it) «TOT5T, (or qrij^l different edition) the supreme Brahm , 
not meaning that there is a superior Brahm in distinction from inferior 
ones; but Brahm the supreme , as Wilkins sometimes renders it. In 
Adhyay 5 shl. 14, 15, Brahm is called 17 * 7 : and fW: both translated by 
Wilkins “Almighty yet in the same Adhyay , shl. ‘24, the epithet 
•Wff above noticed is given to him. Again in Adhyay S shl. 3 , as in 
many other places, he is called 37 $^ “ incorruptible” and q^-jj “supreme.” 
In the same Adhyay , shl. 10, he is called q<;qj 7 q parampurush, the supreme 
personage , which I notice, though a little out of place, as furnishing the 
sanction of Sans, usage, for the application of Purush to God, as a spiritual 
existence, and tending toshowits propriety in expressing the persons ofthe 
Godhead. But I think nothing can be quoted more decisive than the 
following; Adhyay 10 , shl. 12 . 

TO IK V7TJ7 qrnr qr?T | q*rtq Sipjtf || 

Here Krishna is called not Bhagawdn, but Bhawan, which Wilkins has 
translated “Most High God.” Here he is also called the supreme Brahm. 
It appears to me that the Giti presents us with various names at least as 
little exceptionable as Bhagawdn; and which nevertheless no one thinks 
of adopting. 
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To this I must add that Krishna ahd sometimes llama are popularly 
know n by the name of Bhagawan, as Shiva or Mahesb is by that of I&hmarj 
but I see no reason why we should select either the one or the other to 
translate the name of the true God, though in speaking Wtf may occasional¬ 
ly use both. The Apostles would have had a similar reason for using 
Ztv and the Latin Fathers, Jupiter (Jerome for instance in the Vulgate 
Version). Yet we never find the former name in the New Testament, ex¬ 
cept twice in the Acts, in expressing heathen references, 

3rd, In the Gujarati version, this name is appropriated to 

Elokim and Them ; but it will be seen from many of the names quoted in 
this paper that in some of the versions it is used for Jehovah, Now there 
ought to be uniformity in this matter. If Jehovah be rightly rendered Fa- 
rameskwar in Hindi, there exists the same reason in Gujarati and. vico 
versa. The name now in question signifies the Supreme Tehwar. 
is derived from to rule, possess property , or authority ; of course Pa- 

ram Ishwar more nearly resembles Lord than God. In the Diet, it is de¬ 
fined ** The supreme God, Shiva, Vishnu ** The objection against this 
name is, that it does not answer the end;—it leaves the Hindu, while ad¬ 
mitting one Being called Ishwar to be supreme (H^), at liberty to believe 
besides this in the existence of many gods (^qj)—which Christians deny. 
Not unfrequently natives identify Adam and Eve with isftaw and Par - 
vatL Now, I cannot but think that nothing but necessity, which exists not 
here, should drive us to express the divine nature by a name (Ishtvar) 
suggesting the idea of a wife; female energy, or ShaktL 

4th- The here is the same as the of the Gita, Though 

the Diet, makes a small difference between this and ye i these are 

interchanged in the same instance in diircrcnt editions of the Gita'. This 
name may be considered tantamount to a double superlative, supremely 
supreme, or supremer than the supreme, as in Gujarati - 

ami in English, Ps. Ch. version; ft Most Highest.** This, like every other 
name wc can possibly use, may be misapplied, and doubtless is, by the 
Hindus; but I sec no objection to the use of it as a name of the true God. 
On the contrary I think It one of the best that can possibly be selected, 
except that, as I shall notice, I prefer it as the translation of another name 
of God, Elion , “Mott JEgh. 1 * 

5th. ^-(HlcHb Supreme Spirit* This seems to me to come the near¬ 
est to Jehovah of any that occur to me. There appears one objection to Its 
use:—it is explained to mean the supreme Spirit as the soul of the uni¬ 
verse. But the word does not properly mean this; and if we are to object 
to a word otherwise appropriate, because idolaters misuse it, we shall 
place ourselves in a strange dilemma indeed; for we shall find no word 
translated or untranslated that they do not so misuse. This objection 
would apply as much to qfqq >HkMt and to ^HkHi simpliciter, the former 
being applied by them, unless when in some measure instructed in Chris¬ 
tian doctrine,—to the spirit of man ■ and both being understood to mean a- 
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pari or the supreme Spirit; and so defined in the Marilhi and Sanserif 
Dictionaries, Vet is approved and used hr all. I pretty ofi^n i 

of late especially, have heard natives attaching this sense to ; 

viz, that the a'fmti of man is the Supreme Being. To guard against or 
deny this, would you teach them that there is no supreme Spirit nl 
all 1 On the contrary, ns long as we tel] them of the existence of spirits 
good and bad, we ought distinctly to keep before them the 
idea of one Supreme Spirit the Creator of all others. U 

not the host way or doing this, to use it in the translation of Scrip¬ 
tural texts asserting Him to bc 3 not the substance or soul, hut the 
Creator of all! If the above objection he valid, we shall by no means 
he free from it* even by retaining Jehovah t untranslated; for when 
Hindus, not cured of their pantheistic atheism, hear that hy Jehowth wo 
mean the emo self-existent Being they will at once understand him to be 
in the words of Manu, s/wnf or soul of all things. Hence (he 

objection cannot be valid. I have employed this word in the GujariUi 
Scrip. E xtracts now In course of publication. The only obstacle 1 can see f n 
its use is that some may think we ought to translate mm in the Old Testa - 
menl and Kuptoc the New Testament by one uniform name. In this 
case it could apply to Kopine only in reference to God; for this word of¬ 
ten expresses a human Master; and is properly rendered, in numerous 
places of the English version, Master t Sir t Owner , &c. as Mat. vi, 24.— 
Mai. xv, 27.—xxvii. 63,—Mark xiii. 35.—Luke xiv, 21.—xix. 33.— 
John iv. 11. (Here the Samaritan woman applied it to Christ indeed ; 
but before she had come to the conclusion that he was even a prophet.) 
Jo. Xii. 21,—xx, 15,—Acts xvt. 16, 30.<—Rom. xiv. 4, &c. It is plain 
that in reference to Christ no name compounded with n\ will suf¬ 
fice ; and accordingly if one name he considered or fairly shown to be ne¬ 
cessary for Jehovah and Kupeoci that name must I think be which 
already in use in the New Testament Gujariti, and partially in the May&bt. 
But even that is a name of Vishnu j and may therefore seem open to the same 
objection as <^-1 an d fc/^JV etymology, (j{ intensive and IT be) 

la unexceptionable; but like liable to be applied to 

men. This indeed would be a precisely parallel objection to the English 
word Lord, were it not that usage has unalterably fixed it. On the whole, 
I would use Ic^U * n translating the Jehovah of the Old Testament; and 
the quotations of that name in the New Testament, 

Adonai (Gen. xviii 27 also Aden Jos. iii. 13.)—Sept. KupToc ; Syr. 
Marea (These two the same as for Jehovah)—Arab, wj—Pers. tit—Urd. 

Sans. Ps, ex. 1. prose. i metr. same ; Ps. cxiv. 7, prbse 

inconsistently, mete. qij—Hind. qripVT—Mar. and Guj. jpj—.Eng. 
“ Lord, 33 1 would attempt no difference between Adonai and Adon any 
more than between El and Elahim above. Several editions of the Eiig. 
Bible have “ Lonn” for “ Lord in the passage above referred to—thus by 
a typographical error identifying the word with Jehovah. I would render 
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by (Cop. Rem. above on Paramdtma). '1* (Gen. xvi*. 1.)—Sept. 

6 Otoe <tov ; »o that here (hoc standing for hn " thy" is the only word 
the lxx. have instead of Almighty—Syr. rab —Arab. —Pers. and 

Urd.^tf—Sans. (Psalms xci. 1. ^HfaTJpMlind. flforwr-Mar. 

—Guj. —Eng. " Almighty.” When this title a* 

above is combined with S* I propose ^>j £{\4 f omitting as not in the 
original, but a mere inference, though a true one. The proposed is a lit¬ 
eral rendering of the Ileb.; it is hoped the committees will think it a 
sufficient one. “ Mighty God” may surely as suitably express the Divine 
Nature here, as in many other places of Scripture in which it is used to 
render several Hebrew words as will be seen in the next six instances. 

Abir (Gen. xlix. 24.)—Sept, —Arab. j* —Pers. 

—Urd.j k'.sj j^-Hind. sfarUR—Mar. Guj. 

—Eng. Mighty God.—Literally “the mighty.” In none of the appended 
renderings, except in English and Gujarati, doc 9 this seem to have been 
understood as a proper name ; and these, to make it so, are obliged to 
supply “God,” 1 therefore regard this as merely express¬ 

ing an attribute ; but used substantively. 

Oadol (Deut. vii. 21.)—Sep. Meyac— Mar. and Gujar&ti ^V|£|; 
Eng. “ Mighty,”—Lit. “ Great." 

Kabod (Job. xxxvi. 5.) Sept. /S^vvaTO* —Guj. Eng. “Mighty.” 

This would more literally be >t[^>U'Hln or MU\- 

El Elohim (Ps. 1. 1.)—Sept. Btoc Bitov—Mar. q^jjTV^ J Gujariti 

—English “ Mighty God”—Literally as Sept.*\ 4 t 4 i~£ 4 } 
parallel to the New Testament title of Christ, 4 ^. 

El Gibor (Is. ix. G.)—Sept. /ifyaXqc (3ovXt)g ayyeXoC can scarcely 
be called a rendering at all of “Mighty God, Everlasting Father.”— 
Gujarati £ 4 ^ 4 ^ —English “Mighty God.” If we are bound 

by the pointing, it means “puissant” 0 ^ 44 . But as the points are no bet¬ 
ter than Masoretic, it becomes an important question whether Gibor be 
not the same with Gibor in Zech. xiii. 7. rendered arrjp “man,” in Sept. 
This would make the meaning to be “ God-man,” which would make 
Isaiah's prophecy like Zechariah’s plain and full in foretelling the Deity 
and humanity of Christ—which very probably the lxx. may not have un¬ 
derstood ; and the Masoretic Pharisees in the Christian era could not 
relish ; and would have every inducement to affix a punctuation, that 
would gloss the title iu a different sense. I have not time now to examine 
the whole usage of Gibor in the Old Testament, to see how far induction 
might tend to fix the meaning. 

7Vur(Hab. i. 12.)—Guj. *tfccfl 4 lrt ( VCI T wide)—Eng. “ Mighty 

God,” (also wide); Lit. “Rock;” may be expressed in Guj. by 

Note.— I have been less special about these, as I regard them as at¬ 
tributives rather than titles. SoMnlak Jcfiovah(Gen. xvi.7.)Sept- AyycXoc 
K vpiov —Eng . 4 4 Angel of the Lord. * *—4 [r\[ ^ 4 .—nwamirp (I. Sam. i. 
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11 .) and El Sabaoth “God of Hosts ”Fs. Ixxx, 15. JehovahEtSabaath “Lord 
God of Hosts ” Jer. v.14.—Sept. A So vat Kupmc—Syr. Mured Sabaoth, — 
Arab* —Pers. i ,ii-Urd, jj££J—Hind- 

{I^Tf 5TT Sau3 - {Ps.lxxx.l5.)V?rpTWVr;— Mar. a-shir £’*C 

—Guj, "Lord of Hosts, ” Here though I anticipate 

a little, I cannot but observe that though the Gr. navTOKpar^p is used in 
some places ofthc Sept, as Job, v. 17. (orSkedai" Almighty,” or "Mighty 
yet in other places, as 2. Sam. vflO.—vii. 8, 20, Stc., It is used for Jehovah 
Sabaoih Lord of Hosts ; and that Paul seems so to use it in 2. Cor. vi. 

18. (Comp, Jer. xxxi. SI.35,). 1 accordingly propose 

“Lord of all ” This title occurs apparently in this sense in Acts x* 36 ; 
and perhaps in Rom. x. 12. &C, The renderings—which arc rather inter¬ 
pretations—above quoted, are I fear calculated to convey to the minds of 
natives the idea of warfare. J'SVi (£>*) the words used in 

all the modem eastern versions above referred to, mean nothing that I can 
discover but an army of soldiers for battle ; while on the other hand the 
Heb* Saba does as indubitably often moan something else than this ;— 
for Ex, in Gen. ii, 1. et inultis aliis, it means the host of celestial orbs. 

1 therefore think the above renderings, meaning ** God or Lord of 
military armies” must be set aside ; and of consequence that we must 
either leave it untranslated, as in the Syriac and Arabic quoted alwve, or 
render it, as in the (dacesof the Sept, referred to, and others and in the New 
Testament, “ Lord of all. 3 * It need not 1 think lie objected that 
is assigned in the Sans. Diet, as a name of Shiva; for every name is so 
misapplied in the Hindu Rooks. I objected above to ns not assert¬ 
ing the unity of God ; this does not apply here; for this name naturally 
expresses sovereignty over all, 

Elion and El Elion (Gen. xiv.lS.) (Pa* ix. 2.)—Sept. Y^fTTO^_Syr, 

Alha Mared — Arab, ^ — Pers. J Ls — Urd. jib oj Ipi — Hind 

^ Mar. Guj, Eng* “Most High,”. 

This, as intimated above, I have proposed to render in reference 

to which I need add nothing,except that this coincides with the Mar. Ten¬ 
dering ; of which I was not aware until long after I had made my decision ; 
and that the same Heb. word occurs, modified. In several passages, for 
which f do not see that any difference of translation is necessary ;—as 
(Dan.iv. 14. Chakl.) Sept. Y^iotoc—E ng. “Most High,” 
(Dan. vii, 17,) a pi. form^-Sepl. Yi/,raroc—Eng, “Most 

High.” 

(Hos. vii. 16.)—Sept. ouSru—Eng. “Most High.” Hern 
the Gr. variation is very remarkable, and (Hos, xi. 7.)—Sept. Gtoc— 
Eng* “ Most High,” 

(Pa. Hi* 3, and xcii. 9 . Sept, (not referred to God)- 

Eng. “ Most High,” and i/i^aroc (referred to God) « Most High.” 

i[Ecc. v. 17.)—Sept. v^ijAoc—E ng. 16 Higher than th«^ 

highest.” 
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I must remark in fiminc that hi the Gujarati New Testament there is 
less uniformity in proper names generally than in the Old Testament 
one reason obviously is that the Heb. names have not terminations vary¬ 
ing with oases, and the Gr, names except same of Heb, origin as IaKkrjS, 
Aa/3<S a have. It may perhaps be thought that since there is not a close 
uniformity in Greek, we should keep up a studied want of uniformity in 
Gujarati. I do not subscribe to this opinion; and for this, besides other 
reasons, that the GujanUl language by no means makes it more suita¬ 
ble to retain than drop terminations. As with a very few exceptions, the 
terminations have been omitted in English as unsuited to the genius of 
the language ; so it obviously should be in Gujarati which is not a lan¬ 
guage of many terminations unless we count-It 41 4 fee., to be such, 
which yet are declined as separate words. It most frequently omits the 
terminations even of its parent Sans, words—e. g> says Shiv ; not Shiva ; 
Krishn not Krishna* It most frequently omits the termirntfiona ( : ) ( ' ) 
&c.—e, g* does not say Para l par ah ; but Par&lpor ; "Ihe Most High 
not suvishesam, sumv£dam; but suvishes* samvad, the gospel. 

The only remaining question then is, should we give terminations to 
some and not to others 1 If so, what rule shall we follow 1 The most 
reasonable and tangible would be to use the nouns of Heb. origin without 
the termination ; and those of Gr. origin with them. But if so, we must 
withhold the termination from the name Jesus /ijetouc which is Hcb. 
Jeshua or Jit ho skua and give it to the name Christ which is pure Gr,; 
and say Jem Christos f * tH not done;—but in both f 

the Marathi and the English both terminations are I think rightly dropped,— 
Now I ask is there any good reason for dropping 
the terminations in this name and retaining it in the names of the disciplesi 
primitive believers, &c.1 Surely no one would allege that we ought to write 
and 3i**U"i* I would 

therefore omit terminations, unless there be a rare exception evpkoniae 
gratia. Why should we write for M*<t4tiiic; for K^d>ac; 

T%m for xpi^Toc ; and yet ^ Sec John, 3, 4 t 42 Mar. 

In this passage the Gujarati and Hindustani are consistent. The Mar. 
is singular in y. 43. in giving as a proper name while all other ver¬ 
sions I have consulted give its interpretation simply . 


Taking the names of God in the order in which they occur ; and in¬ 
cluding names of God incarnate, and of the Holy Spirit, they stand Ihtm 
IifcroucXpioTGC (Mat, 1.1.) Syr. the same as the Hebrew,—Arab, 
Pers. Muhammadan orthography Urd. r 

Hind. 3?eTf“ San - ^ Mar. 3jr t3TW;~Guj. C fe/y 


In ones manuicript J wrotc*!^^ tNil was pal to press by moLiier 

parly. wilhdut my deliberate judgment on thin ordingrAphy, 
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^ propose with the Mur.*q,y Heb* as above —Eng. "Jesus 

Christ ” 

lli'EU/ici aytov (Mat* 1.18.)—Syr.-KuAa dakadaia^Arnb. ^jr j 

—so Pers. and Uni.—Hind. —-Sans. qf^pl^r—Mar. qf^pljr— 

so Gujarati Heb, Ruah Kdesh —Eng, " Holy Ghost/ 1 and “ Holy Spirit 
(Eph. 4* 80). vjfq-^^vn is 1 think good, and may he advantageously used 
as one compound name. It cannot be a valid objection that by "Holy 
Spirit,” Hindus often understand the human spirit; for we shall find no 
word in reference to spirit that is not by them so abused. But J think this 
a reason for asserting the existence of one supreme spirit, or 
—the Author and Creator of all the spirits, as w ell as material things that 
exist. As a translation i* equally good, and sometimes useful 

for measure m poetry. 

Kupio^ (Mat. i, 20.)—Syr. Mare a —Arab, uj — Pers. oo j, f jJL—- 
so Urd,—Hind, Sans, —Mar. rpf So—Guj.—Heb. Jehovah 

—and in Eug, " Lord.*' 1 propose This name like every other 

is used in a heathen manner. But it is so often used to express the idea 
of a Supreme Being, and frequently by those who mean to assert the 
existence of only one, that I think it recommends itself.* Should one name 
he thought necessary for Jehovah in the Old Testament and Kurios in the 
New Testament, instead of in the Old Testament, 1 would put 

But this would interfere with the proposed rendering the correctness 
of which can hardly be questioned, and not I think with reason) of Adonal 
by unless Adonai and Jehovah were rendered by the same word as is 
done in Syr. Besides is adapted to express the Godman; while 
Jehovah exclusively belongs to spirit; and hence to apply it to Christ it 
requires some addition, as Maldk Jehovah t angel of the L OHD r Jehovah 
Jlreh , Jehovah Jesus, &c, For this reason m tJie Old Testament^ 

and in the New Testament are most suitable, 

EjU^ru'ouijX (Mat. i, 23, Comp. Is, 7, 14.)—Sept. same. So m all the 
verses, there is a uniformity in not rendering this name, which is right since 
it could not be rendered by one word, and would lose the appearance of a 
proper name; and since it is immediately interpreted. 

0 fOC (Mat. I. 23.)—Syr. Alhan^ Arab. <U/|^p e rs. So Urd.— 
Hind, So Sans.—Mar., and Guj. Heb. Elukim —Eng. "God.*’ 

I roost decidedly approve of the Mar., and O. and N. Gujarati in using *\q 
to represent this word. (See Elohim above). 

Y i/rioroN (Mar. v. 7.)—Syr. Marema— Arab. Per*., and Urd. l*J— 
Hind, Sans. Mar. qTFTr—Guj. Heb. 

Elion Eng. "Most High.” Guj., and Hind., are rather interpretations 
than exact renderings. The Mar. has the true rendering. 


* Se* tfmr*. 
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Auvnroc (ktika i* 49.)—Syr. Arab, Pers. 

_JUrd. Hind, (evidently a typographical error for GTJpjf, 

—Sans, m ?rrOTF=r—Mar* HW ?FT— Guj. *V English "He 

that ib mighty,” Sans,, and Mar *; have gratuitously, Guj. imitates 

English, should be simply ‘Hhc MighLy " OT ^ that be not ad¬ 

mitted substantively, 

Atffjrm-rt^ (Luke ii* 29.)—Syr* Era — Arab. —Pert* —$o 

Urd,—Hind* ipJ“ S0 Sana—Mar* g^q^—iGuj. I propose 

a s most exact. 

na/>ak-Aijrpc (John 14. 16.)—Syr., and Arab*, give the original word— 
Pers. yrL- 3 —Urd. <P“j—Hind. ^M«- flit VC 

— Guj. ^.rm—Eng. Comforter. — Heb. Menaham . I feel more 

hesitation in regard to this word than any other that has yet occurred. 
There docs not seem to be a word in any of the languages of this 
country that will meet it. The Mar. is pretty goods though perhaps the 
Hindustani and Gujarati may be fully as good; because though more 
paraphrastic they are plainer, which ts desirable in a word so much mys¬ 
tified. 

11 a vTtiK.pctTWf> (2 Cor. vi. IS.)—Syr. Mareadakaluhad —Arab. I ia £^ 

uy'l—:Pers. Jlk-o Urd. J-Usl* Hind. 

Mrtr > G“j- W ttLMmu'H'tft. En ^ (CL,0Td Almigh¬ 

ty." Some or these represent God as having all power • but this, though 
a precious truth, seems to me inferred from this word, and expressed in 
many ways in Scripture* The precise idea appears to be that of the Heb. 
“Lord of Floats” having power over alf see above; and also Rev. i. 8. 3 
or in which 6 f±w 6 rjv 6 £p\ntnv or seems to express the meaning of Jeho¬ 
vah : and t>-q vTOncpawp that of Jehovah Sabaoth* Sec Schleusner in voce 
iravTottpaTtop ; and Gesturing in voce Sabaoth. 

A o ar jj c (1 Tim, v i T 15.)—Syr. Masatudah —A rub, ^ I —P cr b . 

—Urd. — Hind, Sam, w%fr— Mar. So Guj,— 

Eng* “Potentate”—Heb. Gibbor * I have above proposed ^Ri{l 
as more suitable for Despotes. The word now in question, l would render 
tho same as Dunatos ; as these two Greek words are almost the game in 
meaning, form and etymology. 

I have thus, I hope, noticed all that arc strictly names of God in the Holy 
Scriptures; —and also a few attributives. Perilaps some may think! 
should have exhausted these; and’others that I need not have introduced 
them. The latter may have the effect of drawing to the subject the atten¬ 
tion of others who have more leisure than I, The former I could not hope 
to accomplish without an amount of time, and mental labor that would 
for a time interfere with daily pressing duties. 

What I have done, I have done from a sincere desire to promote God’* 
glory by diffusing the knowledge of Him among the Heathen, believing 
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that this good end will be promoted by a uniform usage in the cognate 
languages of the country, of the name* and titles, expressive of the nature 
and attributes of the One living, and true God, whose faith we lal>or and 
pray to substitute for that of corrupt imaginations ; and whose worship 
for that of created objects. 

May grace and peace be attained by the brethren who deliberate on this 
important subject; and by all whom it may directly or remotely affect. 

James Glasgow, 

Sec. Guj. Trans. Com. of Bib. Svc 

Kajkot Mission House, 

4th Oct. 1850. 


II —Preach the Gospel.* 

Having in a former article brought before my reader’s attention what ap¬ 
pear to be serious mistakes in regard to the pastor’s work, I now turn my 
thoughts to a theme equally useful and much more acceptable. The task 
of fault-finding, though readily undertaken by a lurge proportion of the 
human family, must ever be a disagreeable one to every ingenuous mind. 
It is wonderful with what readiness the scoffing multitude seize upon the 
errors, follies, or Wings of Christians ; and especially of Christian minis¬ 
ters, in order to urge these as arguments against Christianity itself. Such 
arguments arc,however, very vain and fruitless. A few soldiers, or a few 
officers, may be unworthy of their places, yet no blame attaches itself to the 
general himself, or to the regulation and discipline of the army. We learn 
from it, however, this good lesson, that even the enemies of Christianity 
look upon the Gospel as supremely eminent for its purity in morals, see¬ 
ing they expect such superior excellence from those who acknowledge it 
as their rule of life. 

It must l>e acknowledged that those who attend the public ministrations 
of the word, are often, naturally, much perplexed in their attempts to form 
a just estimate of what they should believe and obey. They go to church 
to hear the Gospel, llut one day they hear one kind of opinions expressed, 
and another, a quite different kind. Nay, even in the same house of wor¬ 
ship the opinions forced upon their attention in the morning arc frequently 
controverted, and deprecated in the evening. I have frequently been con¬ 
sulted by thinking bearers in such circumstances— <f What can we do,” 
they ask. To this 1 have uniformly replied, that they should read for 
themselves, and learu what the Gospel is, and hear no man who preaches 
aught contrary to it. It is, however, certain that a church whose doctrinal 
formulas are so latitudinarian as to admit of such doings, needs reformation, 
in order that it may secure the free and unfettered promulgation of its 
own views of Gospel truth. 

But to return to our subject, which is the positive view of the preaching 
of the Gospel, we feel that we now enter upon a more pleasant and profit 
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able region of thought. In whatever direction we look, the path is plain, 
the road is level, and the surrounding scenery altogether enchanting. We 
are crossed by no difficulty, we arc saddened by no brooding darkness, we 
are burdened with no irksome trifles. The sun shines upon the region we 
traverse, and love, and peace, and gladness reign on every side. 

What we ask, in the first place, is the Gospel! We answer, the Gospel 
brut God for its author, Jesus Christ for its theme, and the salvation of 
sinners for its object. It authorizes the minister to declare in behalf of 
God that he is witling to save sinners—that he waits to save them^that 
he has laid the burden of their sins on the shoulders of his well-beloved 
Son—and that ho invites them, even entreats them, to approach and receive 
freely the offered salvation. With such a commission why should we 
pause upon dry ethical formulas—why should w r e deal in dead logical or 
critical arguments—w hy should we run for assistance lo the mere accident¬ 
al arrangements of the congregation of the faithful, w hile the grand sub¬ 
stance of the Gospel is given to us, and the commandment remains, preach 
it to every creature! Why should we seek another theme for our pulpit 
work, or our pulpit eloquence, than that which Paul used, when the trem¬ 
bling sinner was at his feet, heseeching him to disclose the Gospel mes¬ 
sage, when he said “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shall be 
saved!” 

It may, perhaps, seem strange to many that I should assume this posi¬ 
tion ,—that the preaching of the Gospel is the preaching of the Lord Jesus 
Christ . Some may perhaps affirm that the preaching of the Gospel is the 
preaching of all that is contained in the Bible. Now, this is perfectly true, 
yet I am not able to sec in what respects It invalidates my position. It is 
very true that the Bible, at first sight, docs seem to contain many things 
which are not directly connected with, or descriptive of the work of our 
divine Redeemer. Indeed, some would seem to think that his work occu¬ 
pies, particularly in the Old Testament, but a very secondary place, and 
that the minister who makes him or his work, his grand theme in the pul¬ 
pit, must come far short of giving a full declaration of the re vented will of 
God. The views of such persons are far different from mine. 1 ftm thor¬ 
oughly convinced that the declaration of Paul, “I determined not to know 
any thing among you save Jesus Christ, and him crucified”—is the deter¬ 
mination which will best guide every minister to the full declaration of the 
whole will of God. Let us for a moment give out attention to this sub¬ 
ject; and see, if possible, the explanation on the one side and the error on 
the oilier. 

The revelation of hia will which God has given us developed three 
grand subjects :— creation — providence—and judgment. Under the first 
we have the origin of all things, material and spiritual, except the origin 
of God himself, respecting which it is assumed as axiomatic that he had 
no beginning. Under the second, we include the whole history of God's 
dealing with his creatures, from their first creation on ward through time 
till their last hour, or the fixing of their everlasting destination. Under 
the third, we have before us the scene of judgment and the agency by 
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which the final state of rational beings shall he for ever determined, In 
God’s revealed will, the subjects rejecting which information is given 
us are almost exclusively the race of Adam, All other portions of God 1 a 
creation are excluded or at most very obscurely hinted at. We have, 
therefore, before us only the creation, the preservation and the final des¬ 
tiny and judgment of men. Now the preaching of Jesus Christ and hiin 
crucified, or a?? our motto has it, the preaching of the Gospel, embraces all 
these points and nothing mare. If this position is found to be established, 
the course to be pursued by the Christian minister in his pulpit ministra¬ 
tions is very plain. If it is found to be erroneous, I wait for instruction. 

The work of creation is expressly spoken of as the work of Christ (sec 
Col. i. I6j 17....). If this he so the preacher cannot speak of the origin 
of Ibe world, or of the lower creation or of man, without speaking of the 
work of Christ. How glorious the agent when his work is go great— 
how glorious seeing his work is so extensive—how glorious seeing his 
work is so wtmdrously beautiful, 

The work of providence is distinctly set forth as carried on by him. Bj 
him all things consist. (Col. i. 17.. Hub. i. 3.) Now, in this statement, 
we have a ivide field for though! opened up before us. Providence! In 
this the entire series of events which occur in the world's history are in¬ 
volved. If wc remember the typical character of the patriarchs and pro¬ 
phets and kings w ho lived and ruled and reigned of old, we will be able 
to see how throughout the entire chain of Scripture narration and prophecy, 
we have Christ the Messiah before us at every turn. From the first man 
throughout Seth, Noah, Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and many 
of the Judges and rulers of Israel wc find our Lord typified. By the 
prophets from first to last we find his work, his suffering and the glory 
and extent of Ins future kingdom very fully displayed. And in the new 
Testament, how pathetic and how frequently repealed are the descriptions 
of his name and of his work—of his sufferings and of his grace, and of the 
necessity of cleaving unto him by faith. 

Some speak of God in Christ and of God ouf of Christ; founding tliir 
distinction upon the expression in Heb. xii. 29. "Our God is a consum¬ 
ing fire.” This distinction has long seemed to me to be purely fanciful. 
Of God out of Christ, we know nothing, “ Norman hath seen God at any 
lime. The only-begotten Son who is in the bosom of the father, he hath 
declared him.” If this be true, can we believe that we have any knowledge 
of God, direct or indirect, except as given to us in the knowledge we have 
of Christ Jesus, and of God in him"! Wherever I turn my eyes along the 
page of ecclesiastical history, I see God in Christ, and I do not at any page 
of the same discover one trace of God out of Christ. I find God in man’s 
form with Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Gideon, Jcphtha and 
many others; and these manifestations I take to be God in Christ. But 
I search the Bible in vain for a personal meeting of God out of Christ with 
any saint. 

The expression “our God is a consuming tire J 1 is not properly understood 
It is taken as referring to God as a God of Judgment in opposition to his 
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character as a God of mercy. But why this opposition 1 God in Christ 
is full of mercy, it is true. The whole system of the Gospel offer of grace 
proves this. But is God in Christ not as much a God of wrath ? Let the 
doubter look forward to the day of judgment and consider well the scene 
which there he expects to see. Will there be wrath then—will there be 
fire then—will there be burning indignation then, to consume the adversa¬ 
ry 1 And who is, then, to be the agent for performing the will of God ! 
Jesus Christ. Therefore God in Christ is a consuming lire. 

These remarks must be taken as the exposition of our views respecting 
the Gospel message of judgment. And the whole of our interpretation of 
the Gospel message is that God in Christ is Creator, Preserver, Lord, and 
Judge of the entire race of Adam, and that if we do not preach Christ, we 
can preach no part of the revealed will of God. 

Some, however, may start a new difficulty by asking me what are the 
offices of the Father and of the Spirit. To this I have a ready answer. 
That answer is this. If my views arc correct, then the doctrine of the 
trinity in unity is established. The work of crealion, the work of pro¬ 
vidence, and the work of judgment are equally ascribed to the Father and 
the Son and the holy Ghost. What can be a plainer inference than that 
these three are one—the same in substance equal in power and glory. 
If this inference is not allowed to be perfectly just, the Gospel must ap¬ 
pear a mass of unintelligible opposilions. But if allowed, then, my view 
of the Gospel, which I have endeavoured lo explain, becomes very clear— 
for it represents God as having revealed himself to us according to his 
own wise counsel, only in his Son Jesus Christ the Messiah; and that to 
preach the Gospel is to preach the one God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
as recognized in creation, providence and judgment, and revealed to us in 
the Bible by the work and mission and resurrection and glorification of 
the Son, the Messiah. 

This view greatly simplifies the work of the preacher. He needs no 
logic—needs no metaphysics—needs no learning—no Greek—no Hebrew. 
He may briefly illustrate by them all. He may range the whole universe 
tor lofty illustrations. But details he docs not need. Who could think of 
an algebraic investigation in the pulpit 1 Who could stoop to such a 
sphere of thought, remembering that God is above noting his inward 
thoughts and that his people w'ere before him expecting the word of life. 
Who could fail to feel that his position wa9 far too solemn to allow him 
a place for trifling 1 When God says to him, proclaim the truth,—the soul 
that sinneth shall die—he that believeth shall be saved—whosoever be- 
lieveth shall not'perish—and many other such alurining yet comforting 
declarations—who could fail to feel that his position was one of peculiar 
solemnity. God is above. Sinners are below. God says, give the warn 
ing. Shall we flatter them with works or ceremonies. God 9ays, tell them 
they are dying. Shall w f e say to them peace, peace, when there is no peace 1 
God says, here is mercy. Shall wc tell them, there is no mercy—that they 
must work for themselves. God says, here, is Christ. Shall we tell them, 
formulas, rites, ceremonies are enough. No, let us say and repeat and re- 
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pent again—yea and from Sabbath to Sabbath ami from week to week re- 
peat^that in Christ Jesus alone there is salvation and that God in him 
offers freely, in every possible way, the whole blessings of salvation. If 
we have not this free offer of salvation for the people wlmt have we 1 If 
we are not able to say to every ftian, the chains of sin are broken—the 
burden of sin is removed—the door of heaven is open—and God freely 
offers to you the blessing of an entrance into that glorious mansion :—if we 
arc not authorized to make this free offer, our ministrations must be cold 
and heartless ami comfortless. EuL furnished by God with the poiver of 
speech—commissioned by G»d with such a message—impressed with the 
vast consequences following from its acceptance or denial—we have a 
noble theme—a theme whose greatness needs no exaltation from an adven¬ 
titious help. 

I may now, having dwelt so long on the subject matter of the Gospel, 
offer a few observations on the manner of presenting it to the hearers. If V 
have succeeded in making the subject of the Gospel message understood, 
my task, as far as the matter of enabling the people to lc lake heed what 
they hear™ “ and to try the spirits, 11 has been accomplished. A few hints 
on the manner of presenting the Gospel message from week to week, may 
not however be found to be on inappropriate sequel. The following 
thoughts though very common place are too frequently forgotten. 

L The preacher^ language should be simple. His great object is to 
give thoughts—-to persuade his people to think for llicmselves^to go to 
the fountain of truth, and then to drink freely of its refreshing waters. Now 
for such purposes, plainness oflanguage is certainly most likely to prove 
effective. In a sermon to an ordinary audience a lengthened word of new 
coinage lr useless—and a verbose sentence,however, well turned generally 
falls pointless on the hearer’s ear. A brief expression having a distinct 
meaning always has effect. It comes like one touch of the pencil of a 
skilful painter, which gives character and vigour and effect to the whole 
piece. 

2, In his general aspect in the pfiTpit the preacher should preserve a 
grave and solemn appearance. His whole frame and deportment and 
gesture should make it manifest to his audience that his heart is employed 
as well as his head and his hands. 1 can neither approve of the violence 
of action nor of its total absence, in the one case, the people stare at tbe 
preacher's acting—in the other they go asleep—to let him get through his 
work without the disagreeable encountering oflooks which seem to indi¬ 
cate a wish that Ihe sermon was over. Violence in the pulpit is danger¬ 
ous to the books, and to the nerves; and drowsiness among the people fol- 
lovrs, as ii by contagion, from drowsiness in the pulpit. Yet, if I must 
make a choice give me violence rather than apathy. Let the preacher be 
alive, even though extravagant. I will like him better than the soporific 
whisperer. 

3. The grand rule in regard to external aspect in the pulpit is, be in 
earnest. Give the people the impression that you feel the importance of 
your own discourse. Many, indeed, have by earnestness succeeded as po* 
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pillar preachers—ha vo passed for eloquent men, tor ho* having in fact only 
a few borrowed thoughts, been able earnestly to urge them and so to fix 
them in the hearts and souls of the congregations, I have often listened 
to admirable discourses which fall nerveless on the hearer's ear simply be¬ 
cause the speaker seemed to utter his words without feeling or rather as a 
matter of labour ; and I have beard mere trifles delivered which told 
powerfully on the minds of the listeners, simply because the speaker had 
the aspect of a man in earnest- Hence, we may easily discover how it is 
that spoken discourses are generally more effective than read ones. The 
extemporaneous speaker generally has the aspect of a man, who knowing 
his subject seems anxious to make others know it also; white the people 
have a kind of feeling respecting the latter, often very absurd I know, that 
he knows nothing about what he is delivering, that W'ere the wind to 
carry away his papers His discourse would come to a speedy termination. 
Facts prove that read discourses may have very powerful effects. Dr. 
Chalmers read all his discourses. But a far greater accumulation of facts 
may be adduced to prove that for the great mass of preachers it is infinite¬ 
ly better to speak extemporaneously, even though incorrectly or irregular¬ 
ly J than to write and deliberately read. It is hard to throw an air of earn¬ 
est enthusiasm into a read sermon, and without an enthusiastic air no ser¬ 
mon can produce its due impression* I know no rule the following of 
which is so likely even to produce oratorical effect as — u be in earnest/ 1 
Appear as if you esteemed your message one of signal importance—ap¬ 
pear as if you had an interest in every word you say—appear as if you 
were anxiously desirous that all should participate in your feelings and 
receive the message you deliver ; and then if your discourse does not pro¬ 
duce its effect, human nature is not what 1 have been in the habit of con¬ 
sidering it. If you are in earnest and speaking to them, and looking at 
them a bad sentence, a false gesture, or an awkward climax will never in¬ 
terfere with their general sympathy with your apparent or real desire to 
lead them to feel as you feel and to judge as yon judge. The hearers de¬ 
light to know that their pastor is anxious about them—no matter whether 
or not they are pursuing the heavenward course or rushing carelessly for¬ 
ward on the road to hell. He in earnest. 

4 , Speak the truth freely, end seek not for the ability of speaking that 
whith will merely please. To speak what will please is vety dangerous, 
alid to desire to do so is doubly dangerous. To tickle a weak fancy may 
be easy ; but it is hard to rouse a slumbering conscience. It is also hard 
to guide forward to stability that conscience which though roused is ner¬ 
vous and mourning. We may convince without comforting—we may 
please without instructing—we may tickle the fancy without touching the 
heart. We may be able to touch sweetly the sounding brass and the 
tickling cymbol and their music may have its charm. But the wisdom of 
the charmer who makes the serpent obey his words is of a deeper kind. 
Hifl procedure is rough and straightforward- We cnnnOt in the firfrt 
place please; We must seize the animal roughly by the throat and then 
hold it. fast till We havte extracted its poisoh. Then we may sport w ith tt 
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ami amuse it. The poisoned liquid of sin is in every man’s heart. We 
must do nothing which may merely amuse that, or excite it into action. 
On the contrary our endeavour must be to seize it fast, extract it, however 
painful the operation, and give its subject an opportunity of displaying 
more gentle qualities than it allows. To guide the serpent when the 
poison is extracted, though requiring wisdom,’is still a comparatively easy 
task. But before the poison has been taken away ? how dangerous to trifle 
with or attempt to amuse it. Let us keep in mind that we have to deal 
with subjects of infinite importance, and for that very reason to put away 
from us every trifling fancy—every merely pleasing thought, and apeak as 
men who know that the everlasting interests of heaven or hell—the deci¬ 
sions in fact of the great j udginent are attached to our message. 

5. From any common text which you may select never attempt to 
preach id I you know* This is a weak species of preaching which some 
practise. There could scarcely be greater folly. There are few texts 
from which a man might not preach the whole Gospel. But this is no rea¬ 
son why wc should conclude that therein not iu each text a distinct 
thought, ami if so that thought should ever form the theme of the sermon. 
The sermon, which embracing the whole range of Gospel theology, goes 
beyond its immediate text ami wanders over every thought or every sub¬ 
ject which the language suggests, may have much in it that is excellent, 
but by its very multiplicity of suggestions, it necessarily leaves the minds 
of the people bew ildered by a multitude of topics which circulate round a 
thousand centres which only derange the judgement being unrelated to 
each other. It was from his strict adherence to this rule that the success 
of that great and good man Dr, Chalmers as a pulpit orator arose* It is 
true he had the earnestness and the energy and the style which must have 
ensured Ins success independent of this. But his sermons are so con¬ 
structed that each of them is but the ample devclopement of one thought ; 
and that development is carried on with such a masterly power that nei¬ 
ther listener nor reader can escape without carrying away the full burden 
of the preacher’s discourse. This seems to me the secret of that master¬ 
ly eloquence by which he was accustomed to astonish his audience, and by 
which he gained his great title of the first pulpit orator of his age* 

G. Every preacher should enter the pulpit fully and thoroughly pre¬ 
pared. It is a vulgar notion, too commonly entertained, that the reader 
of hit sermons is the only man who prepares. The nature of extempo¬ 
raneous speaking is generally in is understood. If 1 may be allowed to ex 
press my individual opinion, an opinion derived from personal experience, 
it is this, that more labour is required and more exertion requisite for ex¬ 
temporaneous than for written discourses. Does the extemporaneous 
preacher ever imagine be can select his text «n the pulpit, and make his 
sermon us lie passes on iu the deliverance of the same? If be does, he must 
fail. /The preacher who knows what he is doing may write if he chooses 
his entire discourse—he may commit to memory what he has written and 
deliver it in the usual way of externporaneous discourse. This will mie- 
rutly be the most acceptable kind of sermon to the audience. Of he mav 
Third Series. Vol, II No. 3 7 7l 
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as many do, keep the subject of his discourse so in his thought, during the 
six days of his ordinary pastoral duty that on the seventh he shall be able 
to declare his own meditations so freely, so fully, and so clearly, that none 
would suspect the possibility of the pastor’s pen never having applied his 
words to paper This was the habit of at least one of the most effective 
and useful ministers I have ever known. And I must say that were 1 lec¬ 
turing to candidates for the Christian Ministry, I would urge upon them the 
necessity of cultivating freely this talent. Preach extemporaneously, but 
have your sermons-so prepared that if requisite you could write them 
down almost in the terms in which you had delivered them. Preach ex¬ 
temporaneously, Voice, manner, earnestness, every proper quality is 
brought into living activity by the very effort you make to keep up the 
continuity and effect of your discourse ; and while you study not to allow 
yourself to run unto extravagance or absurdity, you will thus more effec¬ 
tually convince the judgments and captivate the hearts of your audience, 

A. D. G. 


III. —Report of the Gog ha Mission of the Irish PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN Clll'RCHj FOR 1850 * 

At this station throughout the whole of the past year, a testimony for 
God in the publication of His word was maintained. During a great part 
of that time there were two Missionaries at the station. The means used 
for the spread of the truth were those usually adopted—preaching, circu¬ 
lation of tracts, and schools. 

Preaching .—In addition to the Sabbath services, we repeatedly on week 
days found an opportunity of addressing small assemblies collected in 
»ome of the quiet streets of the town. In our street preaching we have 
generally found it advisable to avoid the bazars, not only because the peo¬ 
ple being engaged are less disposed to hear, but also because the noise and 
bustle of business interfere with a quiet annunciation of the truth* In 
the more retired parts of the town, we usually succeeded in getting a quiet 
little assembly* We had also an opportunity of addressing parties occa¬ 
sional ly at the mission house, especially of visitors from other places. In 
the cold weather a considerable time was occupied in touring. About 
twenty five villages were visited. 

Distribution of TV acts .—In accordance wil-h the recommendation of the 
Bombay Tract Society, we have generally disposed of tracts by sale. We 
have latterly employed a young man occasionally to act as colporteur, al¬ 
lowing him to retain the proceeds realized as an encouragement to increas¬ 
ed activity. This plan has succeeded pretty well. As a general rule 
the selling of tracts appears to be a good one, but we conceive it better 
that they should be sold by a colporteur* rather than a missionary, not only 
because the people cannot in all cases appreciate his motives, but also 
because the amount of bargaining which they are disposed to try before 
taking them, is calculated to interfere with his more direct work. 
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Schools .—As intimated in previous sketches of this station, its position 
separated from influences which arc fitted to awaken and‘sustain the de¬ 
sire for English, readers it necessary that we should give our attention 
principally to education through the medium of the vernacular language 
of the people. In this department, at least in the boys* schools, we have 
great encouragemeut. Influences were brought to bear on the parents 
which have induced them in the meantime to withdraw their girls, but 
we hope soon to get them collected again. The educational part of our 
operations we look upon as most important. It affords us at all times, 
a field of usefulness in which we may be employed. It presents a valua¬ 
ble opportunity of instilling Divine truth into many youthful minds, while 
it is at the same instrumental in elevating their temporal position. To 
this department we desire to draw the attention of our Christian friends, 
for it is in their power to make it more efficient. In connexion with our 
schools, there are two objects we wish to get carried out. The first is the 
elevation of our existing schools, and the second is the establishment of 
others in the principal towns in the vicinity of Gogh&. As a means of 
elevating our schools, we think that the establishment of a number of small 
bursaries would prove very valuable. At present the children are in 
many cases withdrawn from school, when they can read, write, and 
count. But were there the prospect of a few bursaries to be enjoyed, no 
doubt several would be induced to remain much longer, and thus while 
their knowledge in general literature would be increased, an opportunity 
would be afforded of instructing them more fully in the word of God. 
We feel also anxious to extend the sphere of our influence by establishing 
schools in some of the neighbouring towns. We might have large schools 
in Bhawanagar, Palitana, Sihor, as well as in several smaller towns. 
Had we the means of establishing these, much good might be done. To 
the friends of Christian education in this country, we look for the fundB 
necessary for the carrying out of these plans. We offer our best thanks 
for the contributions we have received in time past. During the last two 
years we have been enabled to wipe off almost entirely a debt which had 
been accumulating for a length of time. We, therefore, entertain the greater 
confidence, that during the year on which we have entered, we may be 
enabled to advance somewhat in carrying out our proposed plain of more 
extended usefulness. 

Contributions in aid of the mission, may be forwarded to either of the 
Missionaries, or the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Bombay, or paid into the Oriental 
Bank. 

James McKee, 

James Wallace. 

Gogh&, February, 1851. 

*# # We had lately an opportunity of examining the vernacular 
schools of the Gogh& Mission ; and we bear a willing testimony to the 
great care and attention bestowed upon them by the zealous and devoted 
missionaries at that station, and to the proficiency and promise of the pu- 
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pilf*. We fondly hope that the means of supporting* and even extending, 
them will be cheerfully furnished by the friends of missions and education. 
A school in each of the contiguous towns is much waflted, both for the 
benefit of the young whose means of education are greatly restricted, and 
as ft nucleus for regular evangelistic efforts by the missionaries in those 
localities. The natives there are urgent in their desires for increased 
means of instruction.— Edit, of the O. C. S . 


IV,—Professor Westergaard’s proposed Critical edition 
of the Zand Writings—Results of his Researches 
in the Zand Literature. 

Mr. N, L* Wcstei-gaanl* professor of the Indo-Persic languages in the 
university of Copenhagen, makes the following important announcement in 
the Journal Aaiatiqw? for July last. 

“ Mr, Westcrgaard of Copenhagen is engaged at present m preparing a 
critical edition of all that wo now possess of the Zund&vasia. He has 
used in preparing it the manuscripts of Lhe libraries of Copenhagen* Paris, 
London* and Oxford ; those in the possession of Messrs. TSumouf and 
Wilson; and those winch he himself acquired in his journeys in India and 
and Persia, The work will form three volumes* of which the first will 
cod tain all the known Zand texts, viz. 

I. “ The Vandidad. 

II “TheVafna. 

III “Tho Vtspand. 

IV. “The twenty-one Vasts, comprizing those of 1. Hormazd, 2. 
The seven Amshaspands 3. ArdebohisliL 4. Khurdad 5. Aryan Ar- 
diusar and his Niyaish* Khurdad and his Niyiish. 5, Mali (moon) and 
his Niyuish. 9. Tir. 9. Gosh. 10. Mchcr. If Sarosh Hadokhl. 12 
Rushne. 13 Farvarriin. 14, Bchr&m. 15. Rmu„ 16, Dm. 17. Ar 
shish Vangh. 18 Astad. 19. Zamyad 20. Vanant, 21. Vistasp. 

V. “ The Af er gl vk ns o 1 Gal i ambar, G alha * a ud Raj a t hwan. 

VI <f The five Gabs, 

VII. “The two Sirozahs 

VI11 “ The different small Zand pieces, the Niranga, Bajes, Namas 

fours, etc,* as far as they arc not simply repetitious of the text of the 
Ya^na. 

“The second volume will contain a comparative Grammar of the two 
dialects of the Zand* and a complete concordance oJ the Zandavusta, 

“The third volume will complete the work with a translation (in Eu 
glish) of the whole Zand text* as far as the actual stale of our knowledge 
of the language and its cognates permits.” 

On returning to Bombay Dr, Wilson’s Zand manuscripts, which have 
been most carefully collated with those now in Europe * Mr. Westcrgaard 
thus writes, under the date of the 151k December* J85t) 
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(l I propose to ptil llie Zandavusta into an English garb - *. .1 am making 
every day derided progress towards the deciphering of the Zand language 
I hope lhal the shape of my types will meet with your approbation. They 
are cut according to the oldest existing manuscripts., ..I filial! do mysell 
the pleasure of writing to you a series of letters on such points, on which 
1 believe l can throw some new light, or on which I am in need of your 
assistance, which 1 am sure you will Ijg ready to give *. . ♦ I shall to-day 
begin with Ihe languages of llie Z at ida vasla 

“1 have promised in the French announcement to give a Grammar of 
the two dialects of the Zand language. It is not difficult to distinguish 
between I Kith, especially aided hy the oldest manuscripts, as the differ¬ 
ence is very strong, and observed not only in the use of different words* oi 
different forms of the same word, but even in the grammatical structure 
As the Zand languages must be referred to the eastern parts of Iran, I 
hazard, (resting amongst. other facts on the authority of Strabo* about the 
difference of the dialects of Bacfriana and Sogdiana), to assign to our two 
dialects the names of Bactnan aud Sogdian, in such a way, that I should 
call with the name of Sngdian that dialect in which the greatest part of 
the ITafna is composed, as H is evidently more rude and unpolished than 
that of Ihe other parts of Ihe Zandavasta/* Of the peculiarities of these 
dialects Mr, Weslcrgaard furnishes Dr. Wilson with many examples, 

Mr. Westcrgaard also gives a new scheme for the adjustment of th' 
alphai>ct, which we may able to publish when our Zand font is inure adapt¬ 
ed than it is to the more ancient manuscripts, on the state of which his dis¬ 
coveries in this department rest. 

At the meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
held on the 20lh March, Dr, Wilson brought the researches of Mr, Wesl- 
ergaard to the notice of the Society, when, on Ihe motion of (he Hon’blo 
J. P. Willoughby, seconded by Major LeGraiul Jacob, the Society resoh 
cd to sulftcribe fnr five co]Jiee of Mr. Weslcrgaard *s forthcoming work, 
as a token of the interest which they lake in his important labours and of 
their pleasing remembrance ofhis visit to India. 


V.—Quast-Epistle from Pio Nqno to the Editor of the 
Bombay Quarterly Magazine, 

Pio Nouo to the Editor of ihe Bombay Quarterly Magazine sendeth 
greeting 

My Dear Son, —Your recent admirable attacks upon all Schismatics 
und Heretics, Puritans and Sectarians commands my most grateful ac¬ 
knowledgements. 

For many years I have wept over the state of that schismatic island to 
which you belong; and long and deeply have I pondered over the means by 
which it may be brought back into the bosom of Ihe holy mother church. 
Looking upon the universal sovereignty of the church and of the world at 
large as being vested in myself by the Holy Virgin, and believing that ait- 
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ting in Peter’a chair, I occupy the place of him, who, since the days of the 
Virgin's Son, has been known and acknowledged as universal Lord and 
Bishop, I could not but contemplate with unfeigned ri®rrow the fallen 
state of your land, when no revenues—nol even Peter's Pence—came 
therefrom into our most holy treasury. Let us always, my dear son, 
hold the names of these Reformers,—Latimer, Cranmer, Ridley, but above 
all that Samaritan smoking firebrand Knox, eternally detested and eter¬ 
nally excommunicated. 

Greatly pleaded have I been of late, my dear son, to find such a good¬ 
ly band of spirits kindred to your own arising in all parts of heretical 
England!; and were I hot afraid of giving the alarm to the Evangelical 
heretics I would tender to them publicly the offering of my most grate¬ 
ful thanks for what they have done and are still doing, I know they need 
comfort to their consciences and I would willingly administer it; but the 
schismatical potentate of Britain and her parliament might have their eyes 
more widely opened to see the-game I have long been attempting to play; 
and thus my most kind and fatherly actions and words might end only in 
depriving them of their livings-. I say, l would rejoice to grant them all 
spiritual comfort and even absolution from all sins intended or committed, 
because their consciences must be greatly -troubled at serving me, yet 
bolding office in that church which the law of the land declares to be es¬ 
sentially against me. 

My dear in your recent article on M the church” yon hare bravely 
exhibited a noble spirit of veneration for the poor old man your father, and 
of hatred to those recreant schismatics and puritans who have cast him off. 
Your strongly expressed hatred makes me hate them, if possible, more ; 
and your scorn makes me spit at them. In my joy over the large and en- 
creasing body of my dear Anglicans I had almost forgotten their existence. 
But now that you have revived my waning recollection, I discern their 
ancient firmness and their strict adherence to biblical truth, and I join, my 
dear son, in your strong Anathemas, Let them be for ever accursed. 

You will, I trust, my dear son, permit me in this private way to deliver 
to you and through you to my other Anglican children my fervent and 
faithful advice ; and I rest assured that you will receive it with filial duty 
from your venerable father. If I should happen to find fault with aught 
in your procedure, I am sure you will reckon my expression of it to the 
anxiety I feel for the object of our common solicitude—the Holy Mother 
Church. Let me then speak freely and in off confidence, 

I do not wish, my dear son, that you and your friends should abandon 
at once the heretical Anglican Church. No, my son,—you can do me 
much better service by remaining and quietly advancing my interests. 
While occupying your livings you prevent evangelical men from getting 
them, and while eating the protestant church's bread you can sap her 
foundations to the very centre. I like more those who remain within her 
bounds and corrupt her practices and misrepresent her doctrines than I do 
those who come boldly out of her communion and render themselves bur- 
densome to me. Keep your place, my son. The heretical Government 
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may say what they please and decide every case as they please for the 
present. But you have my advice. Keep your place. Eat the church’s 
bread and undermine her foundations. I will give you absolution for all 
you may do to advance the cause of the Holy Mother of us all. 

In your article on the church—an article which I really like—you have 
not been sufficiently cautions in your dealings with these heretical secta¬ 
rians and schismatic puritans. You have shown neither the harmlessness 
of the dove nor the wisdom of the serpent. It is true, I value not the for¬ 
mer quality ; but the latter is essential to my prosperity. You are but 
young, I know, and therefore I anticipate great things from you in future. 
You arc unhappily surrounded with people of & ready understanding, who 
if once roused will indubitably give us trouble. Now f , while I agree with 
you in hating them all and in assigning them all to everlasting destruction, 
I fear it will not advance our cause much to tell them so plainly our esti¬ 
mate of their condition. You have told them too plainly your certain 
knowledge of the fact that all evangelical men are in error—you have told 
them too plainly that they are on the road to hell—you have told them far 
too explicitly why we hate that odious Evangelical Alliance, the harmony, 
the intelligence, the charitable principles of which are so like what we find 
iu the bible, that our holy mother never before found in her presence so 
alarming a rival—I say you have told these things so plainly that our ope¬ 
rations, hitherto carried on generally in secret, must come to light, and 
thus our loudly cherished objects may through their evangelical bigotry 
be blasted in an hour. Oh, I see they are taking the alarm.' I had fondly 
cherished the hope of seeing Mary’s Smithfield again lighted by the 
blazing l>odics of the heretics and England’s history caused to retrograde 
by four hundred years ; but I fear my fond hopes are for the present blast¬ 
ed by your youthful indiscretion, and I must long lament the wealth of 
England flowing in evangelical channels or into the coffers of your excom¬ 
municated Queen. 

Nor can I ornit to remind you, that, though I approve of your application 
of the history of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram to all those sects who are not 
of the Anglican Church, whether in Britain, on the continent, or in America, 
your interpretation is too limited and gives the heretic an open oc¬ 
casion to laugh, not at me but at you. You know Aaron was the high 
priest. And am I not a higher priest than Aaron was t He was the high 
priest of the Jews only. I am the high priest of all the world; and 1 
hold your so-called bishops to be the nearest resemblance the world affords 
to those accursed men who in opposition to the real high priest’s rule of 
lered strange fire upon the altar. They talk about succession. Who 
gave them succession I I did. But I have taken it from them ; and they 
have no more right to officiate at the altar than had Korah and his 
brethren. Your sectaries pretend only to have spiritual altars and spiri¬ 
tual fires to offer. You and your bishops pretend to real altars and real 
fires. But I have not appointed them—yea I forbid them to officiate 
They are therefore the real Korahs. Be cautious in future. The heretics 
will laugh at you for your want of logical acumen in the application of 
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scripture narratives, for your fancying analogies ivhicli do not exist and 
forgetting ones of more real and More momentous import. 

My dear sowr, your allusion to the Pharisees as represented in these 
puritanical sects is, also, I must say, very rash and unfortunate. The 
Pharisees you know were very proud. They opposed evangelical reli¬ 
gion. They were fondly attached to sacerdotal dressings. They were 
religious only in rites and ceremonies. Now, these Puritans and Sectarians 
must bo allowed to be directly opposed both tn doctrine and practice to 
all these peculiarities ; white both you and I must acknowledge that in 
modern times we stand forlh before the whole world both by preach¬ 
ing and by practice as the advocates of display, dressing, rites and ceremo¬ 
nies, and the bold assailants «f all evangelical religion. My dear son, be 
cautious. Again, you will find them turning your weapon with re¬ 
doubled venom against ourselves. 

Nor would I have you say too much about him whom you call Charles 
the Martyr. You know, my son, you and 1 are both assailing at the pre¬ 
sent time that very thing as an enormity in England for which ho suffered 
death. He look my place in England. I do not well know what he might 
have done as regards me, had he been permitted by these odious Puritans 
to have his own will. But certain it is, that I have not yet found any 
good reason Tor making him a saint. The time may come when I shall 
denominate him saint;—but you only keep it off by your indiscretion 
Come into our paternal arms at once, dear children, and despite all Puri¬ 
tanical censure, Charles the Martyr shall become Charles the Saint. Yes. 
in every Church of your Dathanic realm prayers shall be offered for his 
ioul, his sins shall be forgiven, his assumption of headship shall be for¬ 
gotten, Ins way from purgatory shall be opened a I ns little expense 
possiblej and he shall have his place in the holy calender, 

1 fear, my sou, you may consider me very severe when I censure your 
frequently repeated allusion to the difference between Samaria and Jifdah. 
I repeat it—J like you to find all that is tmd in ihe Churches.” But 
you should always lake care that you yourself arc not involved in the 
censures you bring against others. Now in regard to the Samaritans we 
must acknowledge that their schism consisted simply in forsaking the great 
altar of Jerusalem and erecting for lliemselves another altar with another 
priesthood. Now mark what I say, my son. These pestilential herefics 
whom you call Samaritans do not profess lo have any sacrificing priesthood 
nor any altar but the Cross of Jesus, nor any separate jorisdiction but 
what is laid down in the Bible. But how docs the Church to which you 
belong appear when compared to the true Jerusalem? You know that in 
Rome eh the altar and I am its great high priest—I alone can offer 4he ae^ 
ceptablo sacrifice either by myself or by my agents. What has England 
done? She has set up a different priesthood and different altar and like 
the Samaritans, she has herself appointed Gerizim and her schematic 
worship, Samaria was a great country. So is England. The King of 
Samaria led the people away from the holy altar of Zion. So did the King 
of England lead the people away from Rome The kings .and priests of 
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Samaria continued lo support their separate altar, and lo keep up their in 
dependent priesthood. So has England for 300 years continued to oppose 
and to blaspheme that holy altar and thatiholy priesthood which wore 
from the beginning established in lh$ ancient city of Home. I, iny dear 
son, must consider the Church of England as Ihc modern Samar in, because 
of its priesthood, its alt ars, and its ceremonies which I have not myself 
sanctioned. When the Anglican Church returns to the bosom of our 
paternal love and obeys our patemaFtaw, then you and I may join our 
voices together and bool these English and Scottish schismatics and puri 
tans from the stage, Out, alas, until then I feel pain to hear the name Sa 
maritan pronounced and that on your account > my well beloved son. 

Indeed I am speaking the truth, my son, when I say I am really alarm¬ 
ed when I hear the word Samaritan pronounced. 1 hold your Church to 
be Samaria. But, then, these cold didactic logical Scots—how I hate 
them ! they are bold to say that Home is Gemini, because of its idolatry 
and that I am Jezebel because I have slain.,.. My son, I cannot repeat 
the words* For my sake do not provoke them to write or speak about 
Samaria, Jezebel, or the slaying of the prophets. My soul is troubled 
within me because 1 have no answer lo give, when they denounce againFf 
me the woes of Samaria, Oh, I would give half my realm, if l could 
entrap these Scots. But (hough I am doing my best—thougjft am charm¬ 
ing with all my power they will not listen. They have read so much ol 
the Hide—they arc so attached to it—they arc so stiffnecked and bigot 
cd, that even were I to offer them free egress from purgatory, they would 
not receive it at my hand. Let me once gel (hern in my power and then 

-But 1 will not let my intentions be known. You have justly con 

signed them to lht> uncovclimited mercies of God. I consign them to his 
wrath, 

l may add that of old there were hut two sup posable place# in which I he 
altar of God could bo found, and with which God's true priests were con 
neetcri-r- 1 viz. Ziou ftnd Geri'/im. Now the former—the holy of holies ir 
R ome—nil oilier supposed altars nro Gerizim. From this you must see, 
as I presume you do, (hat the altar to which for the present you belong, 
and (he priesthood of which you are one, are really and truly (he modern 
Samaria. Let this appear, my son, in all your future lucruhrations on the 
church* 

My son, before your time I had heartily condemned all evangelical al 
liances* That odious association the Bible Society came under my ana 
tbema. It was the first truly evangelical association. It has done me 
much injury. Its books arc read in my own rily, and I cannot prevent 
(heir circulation. It is true, I put their HI do into my index expurgatorius, 
but that li&s lieen of no use* It is true they go on as vigorously as if I had 
never cursed them. But do thou, my son, be more measured in ihy terms 
of condemnation, and hcrimps wo may yet be able to dissuade men from 
joining such alliances. That evangelical alliance seems to stand like si 
frowning giant between me and your lovely and wealthy land. It reminds 
me of the forty who bound themselves by oath neither to eat nor to drink 
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till they had slain Paul, Do not these men, my son, intend my destruc¬ 
tion % Yes, nothing but my destruction. But with your help and the 
Virgin’s, 1 trust to thwart them. I am pleased to find, that though you 
nominally adhere to your Samaritan Church autl Samaritan bishops s you 
vet lend your potent to aid to oppose and suppress every association 
whether Biblical, or Instructional which is described by the epithet 
evangelical. 

I have endeavoured with all my power to oppose all evangelical truth. 
It will please you to hear that my emissaries are in every place. Lately 
I had two most efficient agents at PmiiL I had them so well trained that 
they could leach the protestant wife the necessity of obeying her popish 
husband, and the popish w ife the necessity of disobeying her protestant 
husband. Yes, and they were able to instruct protestant parents on the 
necessity of having their children baptized only by those ministers of your 
church who professed to be able to give grace in the ordinance. Now, I 
am sure, you will see from this that I have taken great care to give your 
people the means of knowing what they should do. I have directed them 
greatly, and carefully to miracle-working water, and what can I do more? 
I have also Jfevidcd your land and given you bishops and cardinals. I have 
insulted your Queen, and your Lords, and your Commons, that too without 
a word of cdftroversy—most peaceably. Such are the means I have used 
to put down your Bible Societies, your Tract Societies, ypur Evangelical 
Alliances, and your, Royal Supremacy. Am I not a considerate father? 
What could I, without French bayonets, have done more? My son, esteem 
me for my work’s sake. 

For the sake of your own consistency, my son, I would advise you also 
to avoid in future calling the schismalical churches—"Political Clubs. ,J 
They arc not so stupid as to be unable to see that your own church is 
as distinctly marked by a political character as, any other. You have 
in fact, laid yourself open to their sneers, and 1 have no doubt they will 
ask you in what sense you understand any of them to be political clubs, 
seeing they do not acknowledge any political head, neither receive their 
laws or their constitutions, from political powers. They will doubtless call 
your attention pointedly to the fact, that your church is somewhat like a po¬ 
litical community, having the Queen instead of myself as head, and the 
Civil Authority as the Executor of her Laws. Again, I must say be cauti¬ 
ous, iny son, and do not give the heretics such open occasion to exult over 
you in their unholy convent!cals. 

In your future articles, my dear sou, bear in remembrance my paternal 
advice to look well to your style. The heretics know pretty well what 
is good, and what is bud English ; and I would not they should be able to 
take advantage of any deficiency in your use of the English language, I 
know you are young, and I am therefore disposed to took gently on your 
defects in this matter. Time may perhaps supply what is lacking. In 
the meantime, a few hints on composition may licit, in a private letter like 
this, be either useless or offensive. In documents like yours, it is always 
useful to keep your reader from understanding you. That man, though a 
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heretic, was not without wisdom who defined language to be the mean* of 
concealing our thoughts. What right have the laity to know wliat the 
priest says or thinks 1 In this respect you have succeeded admirably* 
You have pleased me w*ll by the number of nominatives you have used 
without verbs, and verbs without nominatives. You have greatly pleased 
me by the length, intricacy, and meaninglessness of your sentences ; and 
specially by the number and length of your parentheses* Nothing can 
more effectually lead the reader's attention away from your real object 
than a frequent occurrence of parentheses, particularly when these embrace 

within their bosom a juvenile-. This style 1 tike greatly. It seems 

learned, and the people do not understand it. That is enough. Still these 
heretical critics, particularly the Scotch* with tongues rough as Ailsa 
Crag, and wild as the brow of Ben Lomond, are cute enough to mark, and 
expose your faults, and to see that under parenthetic verbiage that awful 
thing Mystery*, which according to their assertion, characterizes my 
kingdom, is concealed* Hence I fear very much that if any of them has 
taken the trouble of reading your article on “The Church,” they must 
have exulted greatly over you and me; and with uncircumcised tips pro¬ 
nounced the awful phrase—“Mystery of Mysteries. 9 * This opinion of 
mine is for yourself alone. I would not that heretical critics should know 
my opinion of your style. My private adivee, therefore is—#fy son care¬ 
fully and perscvtfringly cultivate the learnedly, mystical style. 

In fine, my son, think well upon what I have said. My anxiety about 
you has led me to write more than my feeble frame, and aged hand are fit 
for* But my anxiety was such that I could not say less* I think well of 
your own opinions and position, and let my advice bear with it to your 
bosom the weight of parental authority. You need not trouble yourself 
by praying over the matter as the heretics are w r ont to do over affairs 
which trouble or interest them. Prayer belongs to them. We must as¬ 
sume as our part scheming, plotting and mystery, in order that by the aid 
of the virgin, we may gain back again into the bosom of mother Church 
the fair realm of England, and turn its wealth into the channels of our 
treasury. Believe me, my dear aon, thy affectionate and anxious father, 

Fio Nono. 


VI.—Literary Notices, 

The Bombay Guardian, Nos^l—4. 

A newspaper accurately recording and reviewing UmJ Intelligence and 
occurrences of the week, and deliberately ami calmly discussing, on prin¬ 
ciples that arc consonant with the unerring standard of moral truth, the 

varied questions that are raised and agitattd, has long been fell to be 
a desideratum in the west of India. We shall most heartily rejoice, it the 
“Bombay Guardian” prove to be such an organ : and we shall patiently 
suspend our judgement ofils merit*; and hope the Iwst, till sufficient time 
is allowed for the developemcnt of its resources and pppliances. It pro- 
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t'e*§e& to Im* conducted ou (he principles of evangelical religion, us sel fortl 
in I ho articles of the Church of England and llie Westminister Confessioi 
of Faith; and among its editors it ranks ministers, missionaries, or mem 
hers of most of the proleslnnt churches of the isrfuni], who, if (heir other 
engagements pen nit them, can undoubtedly raise if to a position of res 
pert ability. We announce no novel or disapproved opinion in (lie Chris¬ 
tian community of Bombay, when, without complaining of occasional 
help being rendered to it by the ordained ministers of the Gospel in cer 
lain »r its departments congenial with their labours, we express our 
regret that a professional editor has not been sought and found for its 
ordinary management.* 

The Jubilee Memorial of Ike Religious Traci Society $ zdntaining a record 
of Us Origin 3 Proceedings and Results. A. D. 1799 to A . D . 1849 
By William Jones, Corresponding Secretary London, 1850. pp 
60S, Svo> 

This is one of the. most interesting volumes which wc have ever perus¬ 
ed, It is throughout a practical comment on the precious maxim, "Ex¬ 
pect great things, attempt great things and it contains the most pleasing 
and edifying memorials of many or the excellent of Ihc earth. It will 
greatly enhance the Traftt Society in the eyes of both the religious and 
general public, ft forms the subject of an admirable article in the f < Cal¬ 
cutta Christian Observer/ f a copy of which has been sent us in a separate 
farm, end for which we hope to find room in an ca^y number. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Miscellaneous Notices:—Missionary Itineracies—Missiona¬ 
ry Movements connected with the Bombay and Bengal 
Presidencies. 

The Bcv. Dr. Wilson has lately returned to Bombay from a very en¬ 
couraging Missionary tour in the province of Kathi&war, where he was 
joined by the Irish Presbyterian Missionaries. The Rev, James Glasgow' 

* In connexion with this remark, we beg to (funster lo m jt pnges the following note, 
lately addressed Lo the editor of the "Telegraph and Courier f’— 

Sir t — You ask ill your issue of the morning i m 1 low docs l>r, Wilson reconcile Ihosc 
ardent expectation.? of good results from the (ireal Exhibition, with die views entertained 
by the editor* nf the ItctmfHvj Onardian, of whom he is one ?” A desire to prevent a 
possible mi funders Cain ling ia a matter of some importance to mysdf personally, Induces 
me to mention lo voh. LfiaT I have no connexion whatever wilh the newspaper lo which 
you refer j and tmu^withtpl blaming otljers, I nm of opinion, that, considering the univer¬ 
sality ami frequently personal ami political hearings of die topics lo he treated in news¬ 
papers, cvciF when conducted, as is-most desirable, on the soundest religious principles, 
it is bellcr lo leave them in the Iftimls of professional editors, than to conduct them through 
the Instrumentality of ministers mid missionaries of the Gospel, who have enough In do in 
Ihoir spiritual duties, and in those literary and philanthropic engagements which are aus- 
iliary lo these duties. 

Bombay, 2t*]| Itygreh. ISSl 


1 nm jours, etc., 
Jonh Wilson. 
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is about to proceed to Europe Tor the purpose of advocaling the claims oi 
that inlercstiTig province. The state of ike health of his family is such as 
to require the imotycdiatc removal ot its members to a temperate clime. 

IjusI month| says the Calcutta Christian Observer for March, we an 
notmeed the arrival, by the Tudor, of some members of the Maulmam 
American Baptist Mission. They wore the Rev. Mr. Kincaid and family P 
and Mrs. Vinton who were com pel let l, im account of their health, to leave 
the Washington Alston at the Cape. The latter Ship, with the remainder 
of its missionary parly cm board, lias been heard of, as having reached the 
mouth of the Maul main river. 

The Rev. Mr. Ihrnlc, of Agra, has returned to this country, ami we he- 
Licve proceeded to his station. 

We regret to have to announce the departure from India, for a season, of 
the iieu. U. Pfunder. lie has very recently completed a new edition of 
his valuable wurkft on the Muhammadan controversy. 

The Rev. J. Wilson of Agra, also, has proceeded to America, ami we 
are very sorry to hear, that it is doubtful whether he will be able to return 
in the scene ofhis labours. 

Mrs. Judson has nr rived from Maul main, ou her way to England. We 
are glad to find that the subscription on her behalf amounts to a consider 
able sum. 

The Rev, Messrs. Russell enti Let dim an, after returning from the Up¬ 
per Provinces, where they saw all the stations of the Baptist Mission, ex 
cept Saugor, visited during the last weft of January f the village churches 
to the South of Calcutta. They have since preceded to the eastward, 
intend jug to visit the churches in the Jessore and Bakuigunj districts, as 
well as Dacca aim Chittagong. — Overland O. C* 11 th March. 

2* Bofijuav Tract a«d Book Society. 

The twenty-second report, which has juhl appeared, presents us with an 
encouraging view of the enlarged activity of this excellent institution. We 
give the following extract. 

Owing to the unexpected and gratifying demand for the Society's pub¬ 
lications on the part of the native population, the amount of printing has 
been more than double that of former years. A considerable portion, as 
before remarked, consists of small tracts, but there are also several sub¬ 
stantial volumes ; such as, with a single exception, were never before pub¬ 
lished by tills Society. The works printed are as follows : — 

JVb. Names, Ed. 

Volume m English. 

Let tors to Indian YoutfT on the Evidences of the 
Ch ds Li an K eligu m- —— ^ 12 mo. 1st 

Marathi 3'2mu, Series 

1 First Lessons--,----- JCtli 

2 Glad Tidings_______^ yih 

3 Honesty—--,- r ---- /%f 

4 The Idols Destroyed —-—-,-- 1st 

5 The African Girl and other Stories__ 3rd 

Marathi lSmo. Scries, 

1 First Book for Children 22nd 

2 In Whom Shall we Trust._-_ 9th 

Marathi) General Series, 

■15 Hindu Converts to Christianity l til 

4S Poor Sarah 


Pug, Cop, 


1S3 500 


32 Ki ( {Mm 
"32 0,01 K) 
32 0,000 
32 0,000 
32 6,000 


41 0,000 
27 3,000 


17 2,0f(0 
3J 1,000 
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No. Names. 

50 Dairyman’s Dim filler —,--* 

51 A Dialogue on Religion- ^w—~- 

Wrath to Come (abridged) Gratuitous Series 

Volumes in Marathi, 

Natural Theology-—*■——^ ——---- 

The School Roy ———— -—»—-—- 

On Faith (one half put up as a tract)-- 

History of the Christian Church 
Gujardlhi . 

6 Good Tidings — 

Pdrsi Gujardthi 

1 A letter to a PSrsf----- 

Hindustani. 


Ed. Pages 

Copies. 

1st 

64 

2,000 

1st 

68 

2,000 

1st 

8 

10,000 

1st 

231 

1,000 

1st 

154 

1,000 

1st 

120 

1,000 

1st 

364 

300 

Cth 

32 

4,000 

1st 

28 

1,000 


10 

Child's Picture Book ^ 

1st 

32 

2,000 

11 

Inst meti o ns o J C hris L ^ ^ — w 

HindL 

1st 

32 

2,000 

1 

Voice from Heaven —.^w^***—*—— 

3rd 

28 

2,000 


This shows a total of 74,800 ; of which 500 are English, 63,300 Mar&thi, 
S.,000 Gujarati, 4,000 Hindustani a$d 2,000 Hindi. 

It is gratifying to report that the plan of putting vernacular tracts and 
books into circulation by sale, rather limn gratuitously, has met with the 
almost unanimous approval of the friends of the cause in ^Western India, 
Its practicability has been fully established. It is now 'adopted at most 
of the Mission stations; and the general testimony is that the tracts are in 
consequence more valued, and are far more likely to prove useful. The 
price put upon them is small, but sufficient to secure their preservation. 
And instead of preventing the circulation of tracts, the fact thpt a price is 
asked for them seer ns rather to awaken a desire to possess and peruse 
them. 

The issues of the past year have been, MarSltri 53,816, Gujar&thi 5,055, 
Hindustiiam 2,763, other languages 3,835:^67,514. This is at least 
double the usual amount. Two small grants were made on condition that 
the tracts should not be circulated gratuitously, but sold by means of a col¬ 
porteur employed fob this purpose, and the avails devoted to his support. 
To one of the Chaplains in Sindh a supply has been furnished at half the 
usual rates. With these trifling exceptions, all the issues of the year have 
been paid for according to the rates of the printed catalogue. This shows 
that there is a real desire for these publication among the people. The 
tracts are generally put up in a neat, yet durable style. They are indeed 
small books, rather than tracts, and most of them will be carefully preserv¬ 
ed and read for years to come. Not unfrequently they are sold by one to 
another, and thus get a wider circulation, and exert a greater influence. 
Cases sometimes occur in which individuals purchase a greater or less sup¬ 
ply for sale in distant glares, and thus become, in a manner, the voluntary 
colporteurs of this Society, 

The number of copies of each tract put into circulation during the year, 
the stock remaining on hand on the 1st January, and the prices at which 
they are sold may be learned from the appendix. 

While the number of laborers in Western India is so small, it is only by 
means of Christian boo|js that the gospel can be made known to the groat 
mass of the population. These can be sent to every village in the land, 
and thus the udioic country, to a certain extent, be brought into contact 
with Christian 1 truth*' W^re Missionaries increased an hundred fold it 
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would still He important to sratlcr Christian books fat and wide, hut in the 
absence of the living teacher liow much more urgent are the reasons for 
sending these silent messengers, as if upon the wings of the wind, over the 
whole country ! This important work can be systematically and effectual¬ 
ly done only by means of native colporteurs, who may go from village to 
village bringing the pub! kalians of lhe society within the reach of the whole 
population. And one great advantage of the plan of putting tracts into 
circulation by sale, is that it opens the way indefinitely lor the employment 
of this simple agency. Those to whom the work of gratuitous distribution 
could,be safely entrusted arc lew in number and their agency can be re¬ 
gularly brought to acl only on certain localities. Hence, while this system 
was adhered to, the circulation of tracts was necessarily limited. ’ And 
there was far less reason to hope that they would be valued and read. 

It is gratifying to find that the system of colporlage is already in success¬ 
ful operation in a number of places. Several thousands of tracts have in 
this way been sold during the past year in Bombay and the villages on the 
adjoining continent. A single individual, the Rev, Mr, Wood of Satara, 
has with comparatively little trouble and expense, scattered 10,000 tracts 
in that part of the Dakhan His colporteurs have extended their visits to 
Kolapfir, Sangall, Tasgtfw, Fanilharpur, &c., besides many smaller villages 
which missionaries have never visited. And should this system be regular¬ 
ly continued for years to come, none can estimate the influence for good 
which may in this way be exerted throughout the interesting region. At 
Jum'r, Ahmedmiggur, and some other places, the coJportage system has 
also been employed with encouraging results. And the Committee are 
deeply impressed with the conviction that this system should as speedily as 
possible be extended over the whole of Western India, They believe that 
in no pari of llie world are there more conclusive and urgent reasons for 
systematically pursuing this work. And they would fain hope that the day 
is not for distant, when, not only in Western India, but from the Indus 
eastward, and from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya mountain*;, one com¬ 
prehensive system of colporlage shall be in operation, which shall regular¬ 
ly, at proper intervals bring the sacred Scriptures and a varied supply of 
Christian publications to the doors of all the tribes and kindreds of this vast 
country. The expense of tills might easily be met by Christian liberality; 
and Christian energy, acting harmoniously through the Tract Societies, in 
the different parts of the field, might easily, in the course of a lew years, 
perfect and sustain the enterprise, A new impulse would in this way be 
given to the cause of education, readers would be multiplied, light and 
knowledge would, in greater or less measure, be universally diffused, and 
with the divine blessing, the day be hastened ou when this whole people, 
freed from the bondage of superstitions, shall with one heart bow the knee 
to Christ. The Committee commend Ibis subject to the prayerful consi¬ 
deration of all those who desire to aid in promoting the highest welfare oT 
the n at i ve popul at i on. 

English publications or the Parent Society to the extent of 2,312 
have been sold. It is still the intention of the Committee to keep the 
Depository supplied with all the English works of the Parent Society for 
sale at the London prices, With a view to facilitate tfie circulation of 
these excellent publications. Branch Depositories have, through the kind 
co-operation of friends, been opened at Poona, Ahmednuggur, Satlara, 
Belgaum and Surat. The intrinsic excellence of most of these works, the 
beautiful stylo in which many of them are bound and illustrated with en¬ 
gravings, and their remarkable cheapness should secure for them an ex¬ 
tensive circulation. 

The Committee have also to acknowledge thejr indebtedness to the 
American Traci Society for a grant of books <jf (he value *of $ 100, in- 
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duiling a complete set of its publications. These, however, have not yet 
reached Hi is country. 

From the Agra Tract and Book Society the following works by the 
Rev. Mr. Pfander ate also on the way ; viz. in Persian,Mizan-ul-Haqq 
200 copies, Miflali-uLAsrar 200, Tnmj-i-Ilnyni 50 ; in Urdu, Mizan-ul- 
Haqq 200, MifUh-ul-Asrur 200, Bible History 25 ; also a supply of vari¬ 
ous tracts in Hindi, and a few in Sanskrit. The Persian and Urau, works 
had some lime since been subscribed for by this Society, to be paid for at 
cost price ; butin view of the effort now making to provide a permanent 
Depository in Bombay, the Agra Society has generously sent the whole 
of the above as a grant. Of the Persian, more copies indeed are sent than 
bad been asked, in the hope that opportunities may hero be found for 
sending them to Persia under the most iiivorabk circumstances. 

From the Benares Tract Society too, more than 2,UOO Hindi and Hin¬ 
dus than! tracts ami books arc on the way. Also specimens of all the 
publications of the Calcutta Tract and Book Society, together with a small 
supply of Hi lid [, and n fovv English publications. A box of the publics - 
lions of the Madras Tract and Book Society has likewise been received 
during the year. 

A^ry acceptable donation of 112 copies of the Life of the Apostle 
Puui 5ft Sanskrit verse baa been received from the Author, J. Muir, Esq. 
oft he Bengal Civil Service; also copies of several Sanskrit and Other 
works for the library of the Society, And as already mentioned Ha. 200 
have been received from the same source towards the reprinting of The 
Gfory of Jesus Christ and The Course of Divine Revelation in Sanskrit. 
The Comittec while making grateful mention of the kind aid extended to 
the Bombay Tract and Book Society by kindred Associations and friends 
in England, America, and different parts of India, arc led more than e ver 
to feel the value of that Catholic feature in its constitution which thus 
unites it in sympathy with evangelical Christians of every count ry and of 
every name. 

To the Societies at Calcutta, Agra, and Benares, a supply of Marathi 
and GujarSlM publications is al tout to be sent in return tor their favors. 
Each of the sister societies in India receives amt distributes without fear 
m suspicion the publications which have l>een approved and pub¬ 
lished by either of the other societies ; and thus, acting on common prin- 
cipies, and animated by one common desire, they all harmoniously co¬ 
operate in making known their common Christianity throughout the whole 
of India. 

The receipts of the year have been, subscriptions and donations to 
General Purposes Rs. 1,327 ; to Translation Fund Rs. ti22 ; to Building 
Fund 1,304. - sates of English Books Rs. 2.312; side of Vernacular pu¬ 
blications Rs. : oLher items Rs. 34 ; total Rs. 3,025. To this 

should Ifc added £ 150 granted by the Parent Society ; also the grant of 
200 reams of (muting naper now on the way, making the whole income 
of the year about Rs. 10,500. The total u I donations and subscriptions, as 
may be seen from the above, is* Rs. 3,313 ; and the total receipts for tracts 
and books sold Rs. 4,173. A part of Urn vernacular publications were 
paid for at cost price by the American Mission. 

3 The First Suit unuei* the Llivert v of Conscience Act 

The Bombay papers announce the decision of the fust case under the 
recent Act, which established Liberty of Conscience in India, and it merits 
the particular attention of all those who have taken an interest in this great 
Act of Legislation. The case was heard kdore the Suddcv A daw Jut of 
Bombay, on the 14th February 1S51, and the particulars arc as'follow 
A man of the name of N a ray un Rami' h under, an inhabitant of Abmcdnug 
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gur, became a convert to the Christian faith, but could not prevail on his 
wife to follow him, and she in consequence separated herself from him, 
carrying away her child, a boy of seven years of age- Naraymi Hamchun- 
der, anxious to recover possession of his child, instituted a suit against his 
wife before the Principal Sudder Ameen, That nflicer decreed that f[ in 
the absence of any Act of Parliament, Regulation of Government, or usage 
of the country, that could be applied Lo the case, and in the alienee also 
of any specific law bearing on it in the Sinister, the law of Ihe Defendant, it 
must be determined according to justice, equity, and good conscience. 1 * 
The Principal Sudder Ameen formed his decision on this principle, and 
declared that the Plaintiff by adopting Christianily had committed no act 
that rendered him morally unfit Jot the exercise of the. natural right of the 
father to the guardianship of the child f* and decreed the case in his favour. 
The mother of the boy, as might have been expect d 3 «as not satisfied with 
this decision, and appealed the case to the Judge of Ahmcdnuggur. That 
gentleman, Mr. Woodcock, we believe, being either more deeply versed in 
the peculiarities of Hindoo ecclesiastical law, or not setting quite so much 
store by the legal dictates of “justice, equity, and good conscience,^ as his 
Principal Sudder Amcen, decided that, according lo the ShasLer, “ A Brah¬ 
men renouncing his religion becomes an outcast, and resigns pnd forfeits all 
his civil rights, comprising the guardianship ol Lis children lawfully begot- 
ten prior to such renunciation.*' The child was therefore given back to 
his Hindoo mother ; but fortunately the question was not allowed to* rest 
here. The father, Narnyun Ramchundcr, appealed the case to the Sudder 
Court at Bombay, and in the mean time, Act XXL of IS50, the much 
abused Lex Loci, had become Law. The sitting Judge, Mr. P. W\ 
LeGeyt, therefore, recorded Ihe following minute, which sets the question 
finally at rest, and will ho gratefully remembered, as the first application in 
Bombay of the great law of religious freedom. “Since the Decree now 
appealed against was passed, Act XXL of 1851) has become the law of the 
land. This law clearly provides that any law or usage that inflicts on any 
person, forfeiture of rights or property by reason of his or her renouncing 
the communion of any religion, or being deprived of casle, shall cease to be 
enforced as law. This being so, it appears to me, that the special appel¬ 
lant under the existing law, cannot be debarred from exercising the rights 
of a parent over his infant child,* by reason of his renunciation of the Hin¬ 
doo religion, but oil the contrary, is entitled lo all the natural rights and 
privileges of a parent.** We do not blame the Judge of Ahmedmiggor for 
his decision, which was not only far more accurate than that of his Princi¬ 
pal Sudder Ameen, but as far as the Judge was concerned, more in accoid- 
ance with his duty, us his oflke is to interpret, not make the law. But we 
desire to call the attention of all our readers to the fact, that before the 
passing of Act XXL of 1850, a Judge in Madras or Bombay was compell¬ 
ed by law to deprive a father of his natural right to the possession of his 
child, merely because that father had quitted one creed lo embrace another. 
The fact that Narayim Ramchundcr had proved his sincere faith in a new 
and excellent creed, by abandoning casle, friendship, and every lie that 
bound him to his countrymen, would not only have stripped him of his pro- 
perty, but even of the guardianship of his children. The Hindoos have 
l»een induced lo memorialize the Home Authorities for the repeal of the 
Lex Loci. They have done their duty as good and onliodox Hindoos 
They are uusious lo restore one of the most unquestionable and most 
important parts ot their creed. But the Statesmen and Senators they ad 
dress will not fail to bear in mind that but for this Act, the British Govern 
merit in India would have been exposed to the contempt and indignation of 
the civilized world in the middle of the Nineteenth century, by sanctioning 
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■.legal decree which condemned a Native to the lo$! of his children, be¬ 
cause he had embraced Christianity and thus become an outcast ,—Friend 
of India* 

4. Clergy of Madras -German Mission—Government 
Education. 

TO TlfE EDITOR OF THE RECORD. 

Sir, —I hare the pleasure to enclose a copy of an Address lately iuIh- 
mitted by the Bishop, Archdeacon, and clergy of the diocese of Madras to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, expressive of their sympathy and 
regard under the trying circumstances in which that revered Prelate has 
been placed in the Gorham case. The Address is interesting on account 
of its matter* and its coming from a distant diocese ; but it is especially 
important on account of the proportion that the number of the clergy in 
the diocese who signed it hears to that of those who declined doing it. 
This is shown by the following statement : — 

Number of chaplains in the diocese of Madras 34 

Of these absent frutii India ma 4 

Chaplains now present in the diocese --- 30 

Of these 20 signed the Address ; L0 did not do so. 

Number of other clergymen of the Church of England in the"diocese,, 60 

Present in the diocese, —-_55 

All of these signed the Address. 

Total clergy (including the Archdeacon)^**—94 

Of these absent. '**»*# w***</ h& 

Present 85 

Of these 75 signed the Address, 

From the above statement it will be seen that two-thirds of the chaplains 
in the service of the East India Company, and alt the other clergy present 
in the dioceses, fifty-five in number, joined their bishop in signing the 
Address. It may be well to observe, in order that the value of this unani¬ 
mous act of the clergy may be justly estimated, that the bishop of the dio¬ 
cese has no patronage, and that nothing but the purest motives has 
therefore actuated them in expressing those opinions which they hold 
in common with him. 

A visit of two days paid to this station ten days ego by the Bishop 
gave the commuintj sincere pleasure. His kindness and earnest piety 
will 1 am sure, secure for him that influence over all the members of 
that Church over which God has appointed him overseer, that if his 
life is preserved, he will be able greatly to extend its influence. While 
our excellent Archdeacon was in charge of the diocese, an Additional 
Clergy Society was established, by which the station of Cuddapah 
has been supplied with a clergyman. By Ivia personal exertions an 
additional fund has been raised for conferring a similar blessing on 
Cochin* an old Butch settlement on this coast, where a large Protes¬ 
tant congregation had long been crying in vain for spiritual succour. 
An application has been made to England, ami 1 trust soon to hear 
of the arrival of a clergym n at that station. 

I wished to have sent you a comparative statement of the number 
of clergymen in the diocese in 1830 and in 1850, but, on referring to an 
old almanack, I find that in those days a list ofthe missionaries was 
not thought a sufficiently interesting document to be inserted in the 
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almanack. There were then twenty chaplains. Now, aj above shown* 
there arc thirty-four, with a bishop. 

When I first commenced my rarcer in the public service in 1827 
at Calicut, there was only one minister of the Gospel between that sta¬ 
tion and Goa, He was chaplain at the large military station of Cunna- 
norn,—an invalid, who was often unable to perform services. Since then a 
chaplain has been appointed, and a church built at this station. Previous 1 
to the appointment oF a chaplain, the Evangelical Missionary Society at 
Basle in IS3o commenced operations in India by sending three missionaries 
to this station. This district is a Babe] of languages, and none of our 
English Missionary Societies had ever thought of occupying it. I cordially 
welcomed, therefore, the arrival of this vanguard ol the German Mission. 
Since then it has stretched itself out to the right and left, occupying Cali¬ 
cut, Tcllcclicny, Caimantire on the coast, and Hoobly and Dhanvar in the 
southern Mahratta counlry, besides several other smaller stations in these 
two divisions of the country. The Mission at this station, on account of 
the divisou of labour into different departments, and the cflicicncy of these 
departments, is exceedingly interesting, but an account ofit would unduly 
enlarge this letter, and not. be strictly appropriate to the subject ofit. Suf¬ 
fice it to say, the English community here are under deep obligations to 
the missionaries for liieir ministrations during the alienee of a chaplain ; 
that they possessed the affectionate esleem of Bishop Spencer; and that, 
on their paying their respects to the Bishop on his lute visit, Ids Lordship 
accepted with pleasure lheir invitation to support their establishment and 
schools on his return a month lienee to this station. 

Have you seen a Memoir of the late Professor Henderson, formerly of 
the Elphinstonc Institution, and laterly of the Free Church Institution, 
Bombay i It contains the most convincing testimony I have yet read of 
the ill effects, both in a moral and political point of view, produced by the 
system of education not based on religion adopted in the Government 
schools. His evidence, is valuable, because it is based upon much experi¬ 
ence. He continued to teach in the Elpbins tone Institution until convinced 
that the system adopted there produced such baneful c[Teels that he felt 
him self constrained, for conscience sake, to leave it. I read it in the Ori- 
cntal Christian Spectator. If you have not seen it, and would like to do 
so, I shall be happy lo get an extra number and send it to you. Why 
should the holy Scriptures Ixj admitted and taught in the Government 
schools in. Her Majesty’s colony of Ceylon and banished from those in 
India ? 

In conclusion, allow inc to thank you sincerely for all the profit and 
pleasure I have derived during the last ten years from the perusal of the 
Record, which I have regularly taken in since my return to India. I circu¬ 
late it amongst many persons at this station, and have found it a most pow¬ 
erful instrument, both for establishing sound principles in members of our 
own beloved Church, and for exciting kind feelings towards that Church 
in religious persons of other persuasions. 

I am, Sir, your faithful, obedient servant* 
Fjndi-ay Ante us of, Madras Ctvit Service. 

5. The Hgn’ble Sir W, Burton* 

During the-month of January, Calcutta was visited by Sir W. Burton, 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court at Madras, Taking a deep inter¬ 
est in the progress of educational and charitable institutions, and especially 
in the advancement of the kingdom of heaven, he personally inspected var- 
ous schools and missionary establishments in this city, and assisted at the 
examination of the General Assembly’s Institution* and at the Annual 
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meetings of the Seamen’s Friend Society and the Bible Society- It is his 
object to publish, with as little delay as possible, a comprehensive work on 
the stale of Education and Christianity in India; and for the purpose lie 
ha* collected much statistical information. 

0. Discovery op Jews in China- 

Much interest has been excited by the receipt of intelligence from China, 
of the discovery of a colony of Jews'in the interior of that country ; and wo 
have now the pleasure of publishing a communication which wo have just 
received from Shanghai on the subject;— 

An elderly lady in England, having read or heard of the account given 
l>y some Romanists, that about 150 years ago, there existed in the interior 
of China, a number of Jews, became so much interested that she g<we 
through (he Lord Bishop of Victoria, (Dr. Smith,) the sum of £> 500 to be 
used in the search after them, &c- &c, 

Dr- Smith, visited Shanghai in October 1S50, and the province of Honan, 
ill which it was said, those Jews resided, being easily accessible from this, 
lie made arrangements that two young men, Chinese Christians, attached 
to one of" (he Protestant Missions here, should go in Search of them, (the 
Jews), leaving 150 dollars towards defraying their expenses, &c,, !hey 
went,and after an absence of 55 days, have just returned, (six days ago) with 
the most interesting and remarkable intelligence, that they have £l found 
them 1 * living at the very place named, Kac-fung-loo, a. large walled city, 
and the capital city of the province of Honan, distant from Shanghai about 
520 miles ■ (hey report the number of the Jews amounts to about 200, most¬ 
ly women ; that they have been without a Rabbi, for some fifty years bach ; 
and that they are now unable to read their books, of which they possess 
several in Hebrew ; and as a proof that they possrssed these, and also that 
the Jews were verily found, eight of the books were purchased, and brought 
away, one of which being in Hebrew, the 13th, 1 -Ith and 15th Chapters of 
Numbers, I had in my possession for a short lime last evening. Inspecting 
it as a curiosity, &o. &c\, it has been well preserved, and a Jew from Bag- 
clad, who resides in Shanghnc, says the paper is apparently Persian, ("cer¬ 
tainly not Chinese,) and the impression Is, that the people must have ori¬ 
ginally come from Judea to Persia and across the country .Eflsftenrd to their 
present, locality in China, They are in great poverty—a distinct people, 
and looked down upon by I heir neighbours even by tba JMahommedans. 
They have a Synagogue, which is in a very dilapidated stale, and latterly 
a pari of lbo grounds formerly belonging lo it has been sold to the Bud- 
hists ; there are not any Idols in lheir Synagogue but several Tablets and 
writings on the walls, both in Chinese and Hebrew ; the Chinese of some of 
which were copied by those sent, and attempts were made at copying some 
of the Hebrews, Although they sold the alluded to Eight books, they had 
others, and also ten scrolls of considerable length preserved hi a Bamboo 
case, which they valued very highly and would not part with ; these docu¬ 
ments may he must important ones, and it is very desirable lo obtain them 
or copies thereof. From the copies made of some of the Tablets* writing, 
it would appear, they (the Jews) have been residents at Koefung, since a 
short period previous to the birth of our Saviour. 

Kae-fung-foo is easily accessible from Shaughac, going by boat lo Chin- 
keang near Nanking, then due North lo the Yellow river (Hoang ho of old 
Geography) and then down the Yellow river to the city in question, situated 
about 60 miles south of its bank—it is a very ancient city, and formerly one 
of great splendour; the surrounding country is exceedingly low, and fre¬ 
quently the whole province suffers severely from inundations and famine, 

C- S. 
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Kae-fung-foo, i$ about 520 miles from Peking 

Honan province is estimated to contain over 23 million inhabitants or 420 
to the square mile. 

Keang sno province (in which Shanghae is situated) is estimated to con¬ 
tain 37 million, or 1,000 to the square mite. 

One of the Inscriptions in Hebrew which was copied is, “Jehovah, God 
of Gods.” 

7. M. Montalemrfht on England and the Sabbath. 

M. tie Moutalembcrt showed how the Sabbath was respected among the 
Jews, and how it has outlived to oar days alt the vicissitudes of lime and 
revotuLions of empires; and added these remarkable words,—noble homage 
to two Protestant countries i— lf We still see the two most powerful and 
flourishing nations in the world,—England and North America,—witness¬ 
ing, by Ihnir prosperity, to the price God himself pays, even in temporal 
things, to those nations that remain faithful to the first of his laws." (At 
these words shouts were uttered by the gauche. ( £t Yel they are heretics. 
They gt e not Papists /") * * * * * * 

It is not without Teason that he advances this triple assertion : that the 
violation of the Lord’s day, 1st, violates, liberty ; 2d, violates equality (be¬ 
fore God) ; and, 3d, nourishes ignorance. lie then reviews the several 
efforts, individual or collcclivc, which have been made during the few last 
years, to cause labour to cease on Sunday. Those who have thus taken 
the first step have been merchants,clothiers, milliners, and notaries. These 
facts suffice to answer those who insist on the maintaining of Sunday la¬ 
bour in the interest of industry and work. Besides, adds the reporter, 
wherever the Sunday is not respected, it is notorious that more work is not 
done. And where, on the contrary, the Sabbath is kept, industry, com¬ 
merce, manufactures, navigation, have attained their highest degree of pro¬ 
sperity, and this prosperity is daily increasing. “Yes; wherever the 
Lord’s day is respected, and in proportion to tins respect, God has given 
to the labour of man, even in temporal things both prosperity and security, 
—for instance, England and the United Slates —(Voice on the left, 4 They 
are heretics !')—For instance, England and the United Slates, countries 
where religious liheily was absolute, at least until these latter days, but 
where the observance of the Sabbath is imposed upon all,—for instance, 
the city of London, the capital and focus of the maritime commerce of the 
universe, and where the Sunday is observed with the most scrupulous 
punctuality, but where tw o millions and a half of inhabitants are maintain¬ 
ed in good order (it is well to mention it), by three battalions of infantry 
and a few squadrons of horse guards, while 50,000 men arc necessary to 
lo repress Paris." In conclusion, the Reporter presses the Chamber to 
take a prompt decision, if it does not wish to give a triumph to debauchery. 
It is, thanks to the profanation of the Lord's day, the public house (liquor 
shop) that tends to become the intellectual, political, and social focus of 
the people. There are three hundred and thirty-lwo thousand public 
houses in France. 

S, Romish methods of haisittg the Wiwd. 

The following appears in one of the principal Roman Catholic journals of 
England. Let our readers mark and digest it:— 

POP LAB,—the NEW CHURCH C*F OCR BLESSED LA DTE AND ST. JOSEPH, 

Poplar is one of the poorest localities in London. The present chapel 
will not accommodate more than six hundred persons, yet the congregation 
exceeds six thousand, 'chiefly dependent for their subsistence on casu¬ 
al labour in the docks. Many are compelled to kneel or stand in the pub¬ 
lic streets ; and many, alasf through this want of accommodation, will not 
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attend at the Holy Sacrifice on Sundays. To remedy these evils we have 
commenced a new church : the foundations are already laid, and our poor 
people do all they can for Lhe good work. But of ourselves we can do 
little,—very little indeed. If five thousand persons would subscribe 10s, 
each for three successive years, many, very many more souls would ho ren¬ 
dered securely happy for etemily, Prayers will be weekly said by the con- 
fraternity for the subscribers; your humble servants will frequently offer 
the Holy Sacrifice for them; the blessed Virgin and St. Joseph will inter¬ 
cede for them ; and God will bless them. Who, then, will come to our 
assistance I Any Contribution, however small* will be gratefully received 
by your obedient servants in Christ. 

James TIearsnep, 
John Norris. 

Contributions will be received by his Eminence* Cardinal Wiseman, 
Archbishop of Westminister, 35, Golden Square, 

Ladv op Victories, Weedon Barracks. 

Catholics of England and Ireland,'—A month since I laid my “tale of 
woe” before the eyes of lhe charitable; below is the result. May God 
shower down a thousand blessings on the heads of all who have so gene¬ 
rously shown their charity. I said in that appeal I intended to fit up a barn 
until I could do better; but I cannot find oven a barn in this Weedon ; and 
therefore, through the condescension of the owners of the room used as a 
chapel, we still remain in the public-house. Land I can get in abundance, 
and cheap. Here I am, therefore, with a congregation of 500, with a cha¬ 
pel that will not hold 200, saying two jnasses and performing two services 
every Sunday. 

Shall it be said in the year 1850, when dozens of rich, noble, truly Chris¬ 
tian temples have arisen in every part of the land,—when rich men give 
their pounds, and poor men their shillings and pence, and ladies their jewels 
and trinkets, to adorn God's altar with gold and costly furniture, that the 
Catholic soldiers of Weedon are hearing mass in a public-house 1 Too 
true, alas! Well, and how long is this to last I Heaven knows ! I have 
no funds. Government will do nothing to assist me, and my people live cm 
a shilling per day. I must beg; nor am 1 ashamed, for it is not to put fine 
clothes on my own back, nor to spread my board with costly dishes, nor 
even to deck out my church or chapel in gold and rich stuffs, hut simply 
this, to rescue llie Holy Sacrifice from the degradation of being offered up 
in a public-house. Look to this, Catholics of England and Ireland, and 
say shall my “tale of woe” pass by and be forgotten 1 Sec the noble ex¬ 
amples of the Tam worth congregation, and the good people of White-cha- 
pet; and if, in the many congregations of England and Ireland, one good 
man would go round and make a colled ion for me, how soon would my 
heart rejoice In having a decent place in which to worship God,—Amen, 

9. The Church of Rome on Popular Rights. 

(From (he Roman Correspondent of Daily News.) 

It may not be uninteresting to Englishmen at the present moment to 
learn the views of the Roman Church touching popular right; and as Papacy 
boasts of “uniformity,” it will be seen in the following quotation from a 
series of little books just published by the JesuiLs what are the Roman 
Catholic views of constitutional Government in general, and their morality 
as regards royal oaths. 1 find the following dialogue in the Caiechismo 
FUosaificco , under the heading, f( Constitution :** “If the people have im¬ 
posed certain obligati on a and certain reserve on the sovereign power, shall 
not such obligations form the constitution and the law of the State! They 
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shall, if, the Sovereign lias oeconlcd Ibcm freely, otherwise they are not 
binding, because the people, who were made to obey, and not command, 
cannot impose a law on the sovereign, who docs not receive his power from 
the people, but from God. A prince having accepted and sanctioned the 
constitution, or the fundamental law of the State, and having promised and 
sworn to observe it, is he obliged to maintain his promise, anil respect those 
laws and that constitution'? He is obliged to do so if it does not injure his 
sovereignty, and offend the universal good of the State. Why do you not 
think a prince is obliged to observe the constitution when even it offends 
the sovereign power! We ha\e already agreed that the supreme power of 
the sovereign comes from God for the good of society, and this power, ac¬ 
corded and imposed by God, should be maintained inviolate and enlire, and 
cannot be lessened by man without offending the laws of nature and God. 
Although, then, the people have imposed an agreement which injures the 
sovereignty,—and although the prince has promised to observe it,—that 
promise is an absurdity,—that promise is not valid, and the prince is not 
obliged to observe a constitution which contrasts with the decrees of God ; 
but he should maintain entire the supreme power imposed on the Prince by 

God. Where any doubt arises, the Head of the Church is by God 

authorised to annul the oath, and relieve the conscience of a prince, be¬ 
lieving the Church has just reason for doing so.” Whilst Rome is endeav¬ 
ouring to plant her power in the very heart of Protestant and free England, 
surely it is well to let Englishmen know what they might exncct from a 
triumph of Papacy, which boldly tells you she has only one policy and ono 
faith,—craft ami falsehood when weak, the inquisition and tyranny when 
strong. It is from quotations such as these, and the events which are taking 
place in Italy, that the real spirit of Papacy can be gathered, and not from 
the coquetting sentimentality of Papacy in England, whose victims are 
either dupes or hypocrites. 

10 . Evangelical Protestantism. 

A public meeting of the evangelical Protestants of the metropolis ami 
vicinity w r as held on Thursday, in Exeter Hall, under the auspices of the 
British Organization of the Evangelical Alliance, for the purpose of raising 
a protest against the recent encroachments of the Papacy. The proceed¬ 
ings commenced at eleven o’clock, and did not terminate till about half-past 
three. The spacious hall remained completely filled in every corner, from 
the beginning till the close of the proceedings. On the platform, and 
amongst the audience, there was a large number of clergy of all denomlna- 
tions, and a considerable number of influential laymen. The ladies, how¬ 
ever, formed the major portion of the meeting. Mr. Bevan occupied the 
chair. The speakers were the Rev. Mr. Cadumn, Episcopalian ; Dr. Leif- 
child, Independent; Mr. Birks, Mr. Aldis, Dr. Cntullish, Free Church of 
Scotland; Mr. Arthur, Mr. Brook, Baptist; and resolutions deprecating 
Popery were carried unanimously.— Scottish Guardian, March 4. 

11. European Gleanings. 

Prance. —The officials of Government have lately interfered with the 
beedom of religions worship in congregations connected with the National 
Reformed Church. Several cases have occurred in which, under various 
pretences the proceedings of the clergy of the National Church have been 
intermeddled with. A minister to whom a regular call was given and duly 
accepted, has been retused by Government the usual sanction, on the 
ground ol haying taken a prominent part in a controversy between the reli¬ 
gion o! the Bible and that oi Rome. Iu another instance, near Vienne an 
evangelist, duly authorised by the Established Church, has been forbidden 
to celebrate Divine worship by the chief police officer; no other reason be- 
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ing assigned than this—that he knew Ike sympathies of Protestants with 
Socialists. At Monjavoult, too, the Mayor, aided by the military, dissolv¬ 
ed a meeting for religious worship. These attempts to interfere with the 
worship of the Reformed National Church, as well as many similar attempts 
that have been made of late to interfere with the worship of Protestants in¬ 
dependent of the Stale, arc nice Ling with vigorous resistance, and may lead 
eventually to important results, 

Italv, —A pamphlet lately published by M. De Sanctis, formerly an in* 
riuisitor at Home and Doctor of Theology, ts exciting great, interest in 
France, It has already gone through three editions. The author vigorous¬ 
ly portrays the evils of auricular confession, and openly denounces Ihe opus 
operatum of the Romish Church as lying at Lhe foundation of many of Ihe 
Popish errors connected with baptism, consecration, absolution, and similar 
riles. In spite of the opposition of lhe Romish clergy lo the Bible, it is an 
interesting fact, that many Bibles are circulating in Italy, and that they arc 
read in many cases wilh devnut attention. 

TuRirc^Rome and the BibU .—The Archbishop and Bishops of Lom¬ 
bardy, in their address to the clergy of their respective dioceses,, say, that 
it is needless to remind them how often lhe Roman Pontiffs have forbidden 
to their children the reading of the Bible in any vernacular tongue. — 
Archives du Christianisme f 

12. Patriarchal Settlement on Tristan da Cun ha. 

This is a place of great interest, the N.E. of a group of islands. II rises 
on the side we approached with awful grimuess, the perpendicular rock, 
over-spread with dark green sea moss, being perhaps 1000 feet high. Be¬ 
yond ibis is a table-land An which goats pasture, then baric'a few miles 
rises a conical mountain, between 6000 and 9000 feet high, sajd to resemble 
the Peak of Tencriffe, and capped with perpetual snow. It had been talftt 
possession of by the British about the close of the French war ; and 
Bonaparte was sent to St. Helena was garrisoned to prevent its being iJttq. 
as a rendezvous for any expedition lo rescue him. After his death it 
abandoned, and a man named Glass, who had been a corporal of arlillpry*. 
resolved to remain and occupy it—a present was made to him of wlmt^the 
garrison left. He brought over from Cape Town a wife of mixed Diftrii 
and Hottentot extraction, and has lived there for thirty-four years, rearing 
a numerous family \ admitting occasionally a easl-away sailor int^iU 
community, and sometimes supplying provisions and water toshijl^r. 
the Indian passage. We hove to opposite the only accessible patt of 
the island, about three miles distant; a boat came off wilh old Glass, mid a 
crew of seven men, some of whom, Glass’s own sons, were fmc phyljhdi 
specimens of humanity, but liker the pictures of some South Sea ishildfcrs 
lhau men of European extraction. A long interview ensued. Glass Jprj 1 
ed out to be a Kelso man. His mother had been an Old Light Scceder. 
They had neither minister, schoolmaster, nor doctor. The population 
consisted of 50 adults and 60 children. The children could all read 
seven, and most above that age could vvrite. Glass himself taught 
They had 60 milch cows, 200 head of cattle, some sheep, plcntyVif pniBPjrf 
grew their own corn, wrought their own stockings ; but seldom 
communication with ships, or even saw them passing—a year some (prim 
elapsing, without one heaving-to.—17. F. Missionary Rtcord , 
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I. — Sedge yvick on the Studies of the University or 
Cam bridge . 4 

This work is one of those anomalies in literature which it to 

class under any general head and impossible to judge of by the ordinary 
laws of criticism* It is nominally a “Discourse on the studies of the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, hut the Discourse occupies only ninety-four pages, 
while the "Preface,” “Appendix/* and “Supplement to the Appendix,” 
occupy no less than six hundred and seventy. It was delivered in the year 
IS32 at the annual commemoration of Trinity College, and published in 
the following year. Since then it has gone through several editions, and 
with each successive edition the worthy professor has thought lit io add to 
the Preface arid to the Notes, till the Discourse is so crushed in, “that it 
begins to looklike a grainof wheat between two mill-stones/ 1 Such having 
been its compilation, it is no matter of surprise, that, this goodly volume 
contains merely a great mass of crude and unarranged matter connected 
with an immense variety of subjects* Had Professor Sedge wick possess¬ 
ed more methodical patience, he would have produced a work, which, for 
some years, might have served ns a handbook for nil students of science ; 
but as it is, he has merely given a number of new discoveries in science, 
quasi-philosophical speculations and remarks on various theories, in a 
dashing and superficial manner, mixing them all up together with a notable 
disregard for all the principles of logical division. Resides this, his repeti¬ 
tions are so frequent, that, notwithstanding his nervous style, the reader is 
soon fatigued, and giving up the attempt at a regular perusal of the work, 
reserves it, as a held into which occasional excursions are to Lc made. 

It has been well remarked, that the scientific mind as opposed to the 
philosophic on the one hand and to the poetic on the other, is, in most 
cases, oply fitted for dealing with a very narrow range of subjects. When 
it has a small, definitely-limited sphere in which it may observe and ge¬ 
neralize, its powers are usually well applied and its results surely esta¬ 
blished; but when leaving this, it strikes out at hap-hazard into the illimi¬ 
table world of thought around us, it gets altogether bewildered and often 

* A Discourse on the Studies of Lhs University ef Cambridge, by Adam Sedge wick, 
M. A.j R R, S* Thu fifth edition, with addition a and a preliminary dissertation, Lund 
J- W. Parker, 1850. 
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lost. Of this truth the work in hand furnishes an example, but one which 
we refer to more for the sake of caution than by way of useless regret. 
It is far from desirable that any man should confine himself to one narro w 
sphere ; but it is exceedingly desirable, that, when passing to others, he 
should make use of the instruments peculiar to these. If an Englishman 
will be a cosmopolite he must cease to ho a Jolm Bull) and a Frenchman 
in Algeria must forget the Boulevards. We gladly admit* ihaton whatever 
subjects Mr. Sedgcwick takes up his remarks are often sensible and acute; 
but when dealing with philosophy and the questions connected with uni¬ 
versity education, these remarks are always desultory; and lie appears very 
much to be writing at random, or at least without any settled principles for 
guidance, except such as are applicable only to the purely physical 
sciences. 

Since there is no apparent order in this volume, the subjects treated of 
in it may be conreniently classed under four heads. There, are first, infor¬ 
mation regarding the University of Cambridge ; second, a refutation, by 
means of the facts of modern science, of some of the deistical theories oi 
the present day ; third, statements of arguments of natural theology; and 
fourth, remarks on moral and psychological philosophy. The first of these 
divisions is chiefly noticed in the Discourse and the Preface, anil consists 
of defences of the University of Cambridge, and of recent changes in it, to¬ 
gether with advices to the students. On the first of these subjects, there is 
nothing new advanced, but what is written regarding it is written forcibly, 
and is well worthy the consideration of those who entertain any doubts re¬ 
garding the use of the great fountain-heads of English intellectual culture. 
In regard to the present state of his University, Mr. Sedgcwick shows it is 
a mistake to imagine that Ihe attention of the students is exclusively di¬ 
rected to Mathematics and the Classics. The former of these still occupy 
the first position, but various means have been adopted for promoting the 
study of Divinity, Philosophy, History, and Natural Science. For ex¬ 
ample, in these other departments honours may be taken, and the candidate 
for a degree in Arts must now produce a certificate of having “ attended 
one or more courses of public Professional Lectures in the Natural and 
Moral Sciences.” With regard to the attainments of the studcnls in Phi¬ 
losophy, our Professor’s testimony is very decided. U 1 have,” he says, 
“during the last four years, taken a part in the Fellowship-Examinations 
of the College in which I live; and 1 have found, not without sentiments of 
surprize and admiration, that some of our younger sons have, in addition 
to our Classical and Mathematical course shewn a very exact knowledge 
of the Aristotelian logic and other kindred works of the best British meta¬ 
physical authors of the last century, and of the bold and novel speculations 
of th^Modern German School.” In this part of the Preface, there is some 
lively and cogent pleading in favour of the high place which is assigned al 
Cambridge to the study of Mathematics ; but there are two questions not 
fairly looked in the face. It may be asked, why should the two great En¬ 
glish Universities make, the one the Classics and the other the Mathema¬ 
tics, the main subjects of their course in deliberate preference to Philoso- 
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phy, History, and Natural Science 1 and again, on what principles should, 
in such educational institutions, the relative importance of the various 
branches of knowledge be determined T It is a notorious fact that the 
ablest men England has produced, have owed little to their university 
education, either as regards their mental improvement or advancement in 
the world. Bacon , Locke, and Coleridge, men of most powerful and dif¬ 
ferently constituted minds, were students at Cambridge, and quitted it 
without any regret, two of them at least with positive disgust. There can 
he little doubt that had they studied at Oxford, ,a similar result would 
'have followed. Though not ip orally, the students At Cambridge and 
Oxford are intellectually treated as children; and consequently,those who 
have chiefly obtained ihe honours and gifts secured by the foundations of 
the Colleges and otherwise, have been students of limited capacity but 
much plodding industry. The Scotch system has its defects, tut its re¬ 
sults prove it, on the whole, to be superior. All required to make it im¬ 
measurably so, would be the establishment of preliminary Gymnasia and 
the examination of students before their being allowed to enter College. 
Again, it to be remembered, that tbe great end-of English University 
-training is not to afford professional but general .education. Now this 
*annot be accomplished by one institution giving great prominence to one 
branch of knowledge and a word to another; but by each arranging nil 
branches on account of their relative importance to mao,—to n^an, respon¬ 
sible as a religious, moral, intellectual, and physical being. About,the va¬ 
rious “external improvements 1 * in regard to buildings, museums, libraries, 
tutorships, societies, etc., which have been recently made In Cambridge, 
we must refer those curious in such subjects to the preface itself, where 
much interesting information is to be found. 

By far ihe most valuable parts of this work, ere those which refer to the 
theories, or rather hypotheses of JL&raark, Gken, and Lhe author of the 
** Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation.” These are roughly 
treated, but as an Englishman should handle them, with a due measure of 
contempt, and with a strong feeling that, in such cases, the rod o.f the 
schoolmaster would be of more service than the line of science. Our 
literature has been so deluged with refutations or these worthless theories, 
that it is unnecessary to make allusion to them hero ; tint ive would desire 
for various reasons to call attention to some extracts made by Sedgewick 
from Professor Oken*s “Physio-philosophy,”* Oken is a disciple of 
'Scheming and Hegel s a celebrated German .naturalist, and many of his dis¬ 
coveries are extremely valuable. It becomes an interes ting problem to 
determine how a man in the possession of reason could have given forth % 
Philosophy with such foundations as the following quotations indicate. 

“If anything be certain it can only be one in number. If, then, there be 
only one certainty, there can also be only one science, from which all the 
J'est must be derived,” 

* A translation of this work w*s published under tbe auspices of the Ray Society ; btn 
afterwarda, we understand, repudiated by Uicm. 
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** The Mathematical is certain, and by virtue of this character it stands 
dso alone-' * The fundamental propositions of mathematics must, there¬ 
fore, t>o fundamental propositions for all other sciences also !” 

“The highest mathematical idea or the fundamental principle of all ma¬ 
thematics is the Zero == O/’ 

" Zero is in itself nothing. Mathematics is based upon nothing, and, 
consequently, arises out of nothing. ” 

“The Eternal is the nothing of Nature/* 

* f As the whole of mathematics emerges out of Zero, to must every¬ 
thing which is a singular have emerged from the Eternal or nothing of 
Nature.” 

4 4 There is no other science than that which treats of Nothing” 

44 Nothing alone is cognizable , frecoutfe it has only a single property, 
namely, that of having none ; concerning which knowledge no doubt can be 
entertained.” 

,f Man is God wholly manifested. God has become Man, Zero has be¬ 
come + — Man is the whole of Arithmetic/' 
fI Arithmetic is the truly absolute or divine science, and therefore every¬ 
thing in it is also directly certain, because everything in it resembles the 
Divine. Theology is-Arithmetic personified.” Oken has gone hack with 
a vengeance in his search after something. Let us charitably forgive his 
lucubrations on the supposition that he has not yet got out of the region of 
Nothing, 

In regard to Natural Theology, Mr, Sedgewickis guilty of much loose 
and careless writing calculated to do some injury. He professedly views 
ft as altogether an inductive science, and, at the some time, falls back 
on the a priori arguments { e. g. that of final causes ) which he 
(iolds incompetent. He shows in one place that the office of induction is 
to predicate of a class what may be predicated of all the known individuals 
contained under it; and yet he asserts that this same induction can itself 
establish the being and attributes of God. Not content with the judicious 
and limited statements of Paley and Chalmers, who, in reality, view Na¬ 
tural Theology as possessing very limited and feelde powers, he seems to 
regard it as perfectly competent to establish the being and attributes of a 
positively-perfeet God. It can show that the denial of the existence of 
such a deity implies absolute scepticism, and that there must have been 
an intelligent, wise, and beneficent framer of the world; but to extend it 
piuch further is just to pave the way for such theological absurdities as 
those which have agitated Germany. 

Notwithstanding his love for natural Science, Mr. Sedgewick appears 
to have a hankering after moral and metaphysical Philosophy. He lays 
both the Transcendentalism of Locke and the Ultjlitarianism of Paley un¬ 
derjust and severe censure/ Apart from an occasional absurd use of, and 
remarks on terms which argue some ignorance of philosophical subjects, 
be appears to have derived his opinions from Dr. Whewell, who again is 
forgely indebted to Coleridge. We have no objections to make to the 
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conclusions he has chanced to arrive at; but some foundation of argu¬ 
ment would have been better than mere assertion. 


II —Fifty Years of the Tract Society** 

In a recent consignment of Irooks, received by the Calrulta Christian 
Tract and Book Society from the Parent Society in London* are some 
copies of a work* entitled, ir The Jubilee Memorial,” being a narrative of 
the history and a sketch of the proceedings of that Socjely from its estab¬ 
lishment in 17139. The record lima presented 1o our view is so striking 
and so cheering, and the prospect which this tale of the last fifty years 
teaches us to contemplate in the next half century, is so delightful and bo 
vast, that we must not delay to call the attention of our readers to the 
volume. Qur object, however, is not to review it* Much might be said 
of the indefatigable industry of its author—the Soricly’s well known Se¬ 
cretary Mr Jones,—and much of his complete mastery of the innumerable 
details ol'liia subject. But the author, and the author** style, are nut the 
objects to which the book is calculated to attract most attention. lie aim 
is to show what the Lord has wrought by the Society which a few good 
men established fifty years ago. 

First of all wc have its origin. George Burder—then of Coventry, and 
afterwards, as the author of the Village Sermons, as Editor of the Evan¬ 
gelical Magazine, and as Secretary of the London Missionary Society, the 
worthy riv.il of Josiah Pratt in practical wisdom and practical usefulness 
—is here seen inviting a meeting oMVtends to consult about adopting means 
to publish tracts of a more evangelical character than those of Hannah More* 
The meeting id presided over by Thomas Wilson—a man who loft business 
to devote liimsell to well-doing, and who laboured for many years, with 
rare wisdom and liberality, to train up pious men to I he ministry, and to 
build gospel chapels in populous places. The proceedings are opened with 
prayer by Joseph Hughes, a man of lovely temper, refined piety, and la¬ 
borious zeal, whose memory will pc preserved for generations, not indeed 
by the poor memoir of him compiled hy Dr. Leifchild, but hy the testi¬ 
monies of John Foster and Dr. Steinkoff, and the memorable facts, that he 
was the first secretary of the Tract Society, and that it was by him th^ 
Bible Soi iety was really founded. 

Jn that meeting were many wise and good men, and not the least zealous 
of all was Howland Hill—a name 44 familar in onr ears as household 
words,” and destined to descend with the names of Philip Henry, and 
Henry Venn, and Richard Cecil, not as the name <*f a great author (though 
lb*: Vdlage Dialogues deserve a place in every library) but as marking the 
characteristics ol a great party, in limns when 44 there were giants un the 
earih.” In close succession to the founders of the Society were aoine of 
its friends, around whose memories still, ihe affections of all lovers oI good 
men must cling. Sue h was John Townsheml, Ihe pastor rf a quiet Church 
at Bermondsey, huL the founder of one of the greatest and best ot Eng- 
land’s hene^olent institutions—the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. Such was 
John Campbell, once an ironmonger in Edinburgh, and then one of Ihe 
best pastors, and one of the most enterprising travellers of the last genera¬ 
tion* Su.*h was Dr. Wautrh, whose genial piety and steady zeal lire re- 
hiembored still with admiration, nod whose lovely character conciliated the 
fond regard of all who knew or met him. Such was Matthew Wilks, of 
whom it is the least praise that he was the pastor of the Missionary WiL 

* Reprinted from ihe Calcutta Cum stiak G®sraven for March. lBfil. 
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Hams*—for he was (he pastor of a long generation of men, who lived for 
the promotion of God’s cause. Such too was Legh Richmond* oud such 
were some of the early friends of the Society among the laity* and at the 
head of them all, the first treasurer, Joseph Reyner* 

To be cast back by this book into the company of these godly men* 
who after serving their generation according to the will of God, fell asleep t 
ii a privilege and a joy* Happy is it for the churches of Great Britain, if 
the spirit of these men animate their successors, and if precious faith, simi¬ 
lar to their own, guide the councils of our *:reat Societies ! Of such men, 
we ru»y say with truth, that “the world is not worthy, 4 * and emphatically, 
that <£ their works follow them/ 1 Their fame is not built on popular ap¬ 
plause, which “may be gained without a merit and lost without « crime; 1 * 
it is not the fame of worldly wisdom, and bustling secularity, and pompous 
learning; it is the fame of goodness and benevolence; the fame of holiness 
and love. We have now in our hands the works by which, “ being dead, 
they speak we have tracts and boots that their love Tor souls (Heated, 
and which their prayers commended to the acceptance of tlie Lord* It 
was thought a little thing, forty years ago, that these men and their asso¬ 
ciates were meeting at Mr* Hardcastle’s counting-house, aUhe Old Swan 
Stairs, to talk about Bibles, Tracts, and Missions and amidst the loud 
tumult of foreign warand domestic discord, their voices were blllc heard ; 
but now we have the result before us. Stales men are seen lo have Jived 
ffl laboriously doing nothing;' 1 millions of the treasure and oceans of blood 
have been wasted for “the balance of power ; rj and then a single unex* 
pecteri event has destroyed the whole machinery aud extorted from the 
leading philosopher in Parliament the humiliating cry, “ I hi omnia efFusus 
labor but here, on the other hand, we have undying books that still 
will bless the world to the end of time, and Societies that in their magni¬ 
ficent plans and progress seem yet in their infancy, and above all, redeem¬ 
ed souls from almost every nation under heaven, that have been saved by 
means of the agencies which the humble founders of this Tract Society 
established and carried on. 

In 1S02, at a Committee meeting of the Tract Society, Charles of Bala, 
disappointed in getting Welsh Bibles elsewhere, asked lor help* Joseph 
Hughes said, if Surely a Society might be formed for the purpose, and if 
for Widen t why not for the. empire and the World 7” Th^n followed plans 
and silent endeavours, till in January, T804, at a meeting with Granville 
Sharp in the chair, the Bible Society wag established. One enquiring 
clergyman ventured in—Owen, the first Secretary—and he joined at once* 
Bishop Porteous was then secured ; and the good men who had planned 
the whole, gave way to the great and noble, and were content that in 
Gwct/s history of the Society they should be dropped out of sight alto¬ 
gether. In that year Napoleon was crowned Emperor* His Empire soon 
wasted away ; his glory is already on the wane, or lives only— 

" To point a literal as adorn a tale*" 

But the Society, then founded, is spreading wider and wider, and never 
may it cease to extend its influence, till ihere shall be no further need for 
" every man to teach bis brother, saying, ‘know the Lord/ tor all shall 
know him, from the least to the greatest ! ,f And never, we must add, 
should it be forgotten, that it was at a meeting of the Committee of the 
Tract Society the idea of the Bible Society was suggested, and that by men 
like Joseph Hughes, who are but tf an afflicted and poor people,” the plan 
was earned out. It was Joseph Hughes 1 way, ,f to do good by stealth and 
blush to find it fame /’ hut Jus name aud the name of the associates should 
be preserved with sacred care, to animate our children’s children in God's 
service* They say to us, “ Despise not the day of small things.” They 
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bid us "ntlempt great things, and expect great things.” They tell ns to 
exercise our faith, though it be little faith, in the great God, who lives for 
ever and reigns over all. 

But tli is Jubilee Memorial not only tells ns to labour Tor our Lord. It tells 
how we may work effectively. Here we have the lale of individual Tract 
dtslrihulora—Dakin, the Greenwich pensioner ; Lead belter* the pardoned 
convict; and Kilpin, ihe minister nl Exeter. We find here who were the 
authors of our most useful tracts. “ Shi no Trifle” was written by Dr. 
New man, a Bap hsl Minister ; and was written originally only as a school 
essay. 11 Do you "want « Friend V* was written by Mr, Friend, one of the 
Church Missionaries at this Presidency, who died early in She vineyard,— 
early* hut not %t undesired. 5 * The circulation of the first of these has been* 
957,110, and of the second, 889,937 copies We have records of what 
laymen have clone, *' The Brand [ducked out of the Fire/' fan admira¬ 
ble tract) and 11 Jerry Creed**’ were by Mr* Jones, the present secretary* 
"T^L ost khaep” was by JVtr. Robert Steven* Mr. W, T. Lloyd compiled 
M the Dally Food and the * f Sinner's Help” was written hy Mr* Stokes. 
Of the former 230,009 have been issued, and of the latter £80,775, The 
authorship of some of the best tracts is not slated* but their circulation is 
given, as follows i 

The Swearer's Prayer, ...—--- 1*704,599 

For Ever l — .-~-—« 718,331 

A dying Thief and a 'lying Saviour* 392,800 

Good News* 648*590 

To-duy, 452*400 

Of Narratives there are the following accounts : 

Dr. Cnlamy’a Poor Joseph, 

Legh Richmond’s Dairyman’s Daughter,- 

—-Negro Servant,^— -—- 

-The Young Cottager,* ——*- 


890,120 
295 , 8^5 
259,401 
276,949 
131,890 
89.205 
373,300 
76,350 


Colonel MacGregor’s Loss of the Kent* 

The Honest Waterman, *#*,*». 

Holland’s History of Amelia Gale, 

The Man Hint killed hia Neighbour* 

Then na In books. The second treasurer of the Society, J* Rroadley 
Wilson, paid £ 1,500 for stereotyping works—principally those of the Re¬ 
formers* Lord Bexley paid for stereotyping Keith on Prophecy • ]Vfr. 
Stokes, for Brooks’s Preeinus Remedies, Bunyan’s Holy War, and Adam’s 
Private Thought?!. The llev. F. Beven, of Carleion Rode, fur Leighton 
on St* Peter; another friend whose name is not given, for Bogalzky’s 
Golden Treasury, the History oi the Church of Christ, and Doddridye’s 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul* One member of ilio Committee 
allowed Dakin, the tract distributor, £ 40 a year ; anolher act on fool the 
plan of distributing 6,000 copies of Wilber force’s Practical View, aiming 
the middle and upper classes* The Rev. J. H. Gurney paid for stereotyp¬ 
ing Baxter’s Family Book, one of the best of Baxter’s many valuable 
works* As to Mr* Stokes,lie laboured for nearly th rty years, ami the 
circulation of h.s public dions, many of them considerable books, (one of 
them lacing the Commentary compiled from Henry and Scolt) has already 
exceeded 13 millions of copies* 

The farts as to the Sotieiy’s funds are curious. Its chief donors have 
been in moderate circumstances. One man who had raised himself Jo 
competency gave £900 anonymously, and bequeathed £3*000. More 
than £ 12,000 was known in have been given away by him as "L.” and he 


* The total circulation of Richmond f i iritis in various Term a it ^tai^d at 

1.354.616 copies ! 
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bequeathed to religious Societies £ 17.000 more. The total income of the 
Society from subscriptions, since the commencement; has not exceeded 
43 69,736, 19. 9. The first sermon in its beha.ll' was preached at ihc 
Scotch Church, London Wall, hy Dr. Bogue + Among the early friends 
of the Society, were John Newton, (one ot the first subscribers,) .Josiah 
Prntt, Charles Simoim, Lord Gambler, Wilberforce, Zachary Macaulay 
and Sir Kit-hard Hill, from the church of England The Presbyterians of 
London supplied Dr. Hunter and Dr- Waugh; the independents, Town- 
abend Roby, ami Bogus ; the Baptists, Fuller, Hyland, Robert I Jail, and 
Hinton ; the Welsh Calvinis*ic Methodists, Charles of BaUi ; the Wcs- 
leyans, Buttenvorth and Farmer; the Lutherans, Steinkoff; and ihe 
Quakers, Robert Howard and Willian Allen, More recently Rkki-rsteih, 
J. Angell JameSj Champneys, Henderson,, PJumptre, 'Muwvenng, and Bap¬ 
tist Noel have been among the wannest supporters of the Society. In this 
land, some of our choicest and best beloved have been earnest in its cause, 
and to this day there are many who find increasing pleasure and gaiMiic- 
lion in its service. 

The position to which the Society has reached is very remarkable, Its 
list of publications contains almost an infinite variety of Christian works* 
It has republished and made popular some of the noblest theological works 
-in the EndLh language* The following list shows some of the del ails re¬ 
lating to a few of the valuable works it has issued : 

Nil mo 3 of books. Tulal circulation. 

Bognlzky’s Gulden Treasury, -- 109.161 

Bmiyan's Pikrim’s Progress, # M i*~. M * w *w** w #***#*» M 170/203 

Commentary on the Scrijitiires^wf^f^f^iMmJrli, 45,000 

Collage Hymns,. ™ ,-,-. ~■ —453,330 

James’s Anxious Inquirer, **—*—>**.*—.*—-#-*,**- 350,370 
Border’s Emly Piety, .5C.75S 
The Life of John 29,290 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress,™..— ^SI/>90 
Keith’s Evidence of Prophecy,—61,158 
Elijah the fish bite, 62,313 

Janewuy’s Token, — *-.«--- 85 845 

Manners of I he Jews, —--- 111,655 

Pike’s Persuasives, -- 195,965 

Walls*® Divine and Moral Songs,,,-—-847,071 

So widely diffused have the Society’s publications been, that there are 
few British Christians vvho have not had cause to bless God for edification 
by means of" some one or other of them. So far reaching are its agencies, 
that there are few countries which have not been benefited hy its means. 
Its total issues to 18l9 v exceeded 509,00 I/JGO. it has issued the Pilgrim’s 
Progress in twenty'eight different languages. tl Poor Joseph” appears in 
seventeen ; the Annals of the* Poor in twenty one ; the Anxious inquirer 
in five of ihe languages nF Europe and in several languages elsewhere. 
Altogether there arc one hundred and Urn languages in whirls the Society’s 
work^ have appeared. Every important Mission, throughout the world, 
has be^n assisted materially by the Society’s publications. Some of the 
most useful men of the present generation have been enabled to he so use^ 
fuL by ihe ready machinery here presented to them The exigencies of 
successive junctures have been met hy the energy and wisdom ofihe Tract 
Commitlefi. Infidel literature, cheaply as it is sold, has ^eeq, met hy 
Christian literal ure, cheaper still and more attractive. The evils of a light 
and loos© periodical lilerature have been met by Chris*tan periodicals and 
the Monthly volumes. The claims of the Sabbath have been vindicated, 
through this Society, by working men, and their works have been ciiculut- 
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ed so as no private bookseller could have circulated them. And so with 
separate classes. Our old foolish children's books are put aside by enchant¬ 
ing tales that tell of a Saviour's love, the beauty of creation, and the wis- 
doin of early piety. Seamen have been supplied with cheap libraries; 
Chiistimi ministers with standard authors; school masters with Christian 
school hooks. Every year has seen a decided and man Lest progress in the 
Society’s operations Its sphere of usefulness is increasing ; the popula¬ 
rity an ! the value of its works urc increasing loo. Its spirit is that of 
,f love, and power, and of a sound mind. 51 

Very much more wc might s t iy on this subject, but these hurried lines 
are written amidst the distractions of arduous work, and in the intervals of 
almost constant interruptions. They speak, h wcver, the feelings of more 
than the writer they speak the sentiments of thousands who, in reading 
the past records of the TraoL Society, thank God and lake courage. Their 
object is to stir up the reader by way of remembrance, to remind him of 
thostf who bore the burden and neat of the day, and to kindle his affection 
to the Lord’s service in these days, when all the old opportunities of U'Hul- 
ness are increased a hundred-fold. We want more tracts here. Are there 
none lo write them 1 If there he. any who desire to see more tracts, but 
who cannot write them, then canmd they undertake to perform another 
part, and pay for their publication? The Tract Society in Calcutta is 
about a great work, and has done and is doing much ; but as the handmaid, 
of all missions, it appeals Ibr help lo all, and if we would see in its Jubilee 
Memorial such an exhibition of zeal as Lhut which the work now before us 
presents, vve most give to our Society more liberally and heartily than 
heretofore. To dole out help to God's cause ; to leave the great Societies 
lo languish, and to narrow the mind info sympathy with one branch only nf 
the Universal Church; to overlook the advantage which the whole body of 
helm vers derive from the Bible and Traci Societies, which form the best 
bond of visible union nmonir them—is a sad, pitiable spirit, of which it is 
well if we arc ashamed. Undoubtedly there are many claims on the small 
body of Christian people in this country. Rut limy must accept and meet 
the facts of lheir position —they must do all (hat their duty call on them to 
do, and live by faith, in the spirit of self-surrender and self denial. It will 
be true in the end, that he who gathers hi lie of this world's good, wilt have 
no lack, and that lie who gathers much, will have nothing over. If we have 
heavy duties, we have a faithful God, and bis promise, that as our day is, 
our strength shall be. Few are llie men w ho have done or given too much ! 
Few are l he men who in the light of Scripture do not come far short! 
These things should be laid lo heart, now in this new half century; now, 
when it is high lime to awake out of sleep, and when we arc nearer our 
salvation than when we believed. We have had examples that should 
siiiriuhife us; and we have a short lime to show our love to Him, 11 who 
though he was rich, yel for our sakes became poor, (hat we through Ids 
poverty might be made rich.” 


Ill, — The Native's Friend: —On the Importance and ne* 
cbasity of Re marriage among the higher classes of 
the Hindtls. 

The following nr dele is Uy a reaped able Hindu eduraied ai an mu si a l ton. In several re¬ 
spects it is well-worth}' of mtnrUmn. especially by his countrymen, to whose mode of 
thinking and arguing U is well adap'ed. 

Re-marriage, the subject under discussion, claims from its great im¬ 
portance, the particular attention of the advocates of Hindu Reform. I 
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am fully aware of the deep-rooted prejudices, which unfortunately exist 
respecting it in the minds of my countrymen who oppose its adoption on 
several frivolous and ill-founded objections. I therefore deem it necessary 
in- the first place to refute these objections, and in the second to shew a 
few of the numerous advantages which are sure to result from its intro¬ 
duction. 

The first objection that has been frequently urged with so much vehe¬ 
mence against re-marriage, is that it is diametrically opposed to the Hindu 
Law. Many a bigoted mind has considered these objections to be alto¬ 
gether unanswerable. I, however, do not find it to be so, and proceed to 
give my reasoifs in support of my view. It is generally the case that Le¬ 
gislators previous to framing laws, take into their serious consideration the 
condition of the people for whose guidance they enact the same. It is, 
therefore, natural and reasonable to suppose that the framers of the Hindu 
Law, in prohibiting re-marriage, have studied the condition of the people 
of the age in which they flourished. Perhaps the number of widows at 
that time was extremely small, or they may have lived in chastity, or they 
may have been averse to re-marriage from the frequent exhortations of 
priests to the contrary, or there may have been some other cause, now no 
longer in existence which may have induced the Legislators to make the 
prohibition in question. It is true that in enacting laws they had in their 
view the happiness of the people. Far be it from me to impute any Ill 
motives to them when I find none so to do. But while the Law® may 
have been suited to the circumstances of the age in which they were 
framed, has not the condition of the people undergone a considerable alte¬ 
ration as regards their manners, customs, views, &c., since that timol 
Does not law require modification or change, as the condition of the 
people is changed 1 Do not different laws suit different conditions of man 1 
It was quite impossible for the legislators to have foreseen the present 
condition of the people,* and they were therefore unable to make any pro¬ 
vision for the exigency of the present time. Had they lived to see the 
present day they would doubtless have themselves withdrawn this mis¬ 
chievous prohibition. They were no doubt very learned Brahmans. Such 
learned Brahmans cannot be found at the present day. But if the Brah¬ 
mans of the present day would unanimously undertake to revoke this 
prohibition by a treatise on the subject, it would of course be considered 
as a Law-book worthy of general confidence ^nd guidance. If they refuse 
to make this all-important innovation on the plea of their inability to do 
so, the just and natural inference which we are reluctantly compelled to 
draw from such a refusal is, that they are not Brahmans in the strict sense 
of the word, because they are not able to perform a most important 
duty which they owe to themselves and those who are placed under their 
control and guidance. The maxim that if the blind lead the blind, they 
both shall fall into the same pit appears fully exemplified in them. By 

* Unless ihey were in apt red, which (he Hindu legislators plainly were not.— Edit, oftht 
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this observation I do not mean that all the laws of the ancient Legislator* 
ehonld be revised and altered, but only such as arc unsuitable to our pre¬ 
sent circumstances. The happiness of the people chiefly depends on the 
laws with which they are governed* If the law's are bad, the peace and 
tranquility of the people are disturbed, and they labor under difficulties and 
oppression, and thus the ends for which they are enacted are defeated. 
Let us exemplify this remark in the practice observed by the present Go¬ 
vernment, An Act is published on a certain subject, but when found that 
its practical effects are mischievous, it is repealed and anew one is passed 
in its stead because the only object in making such changes is no other 
than to promote the interest and the welfare of the community. It is 
quite impossible that frail and short-sighted creatures- as we undoubtedly 
are, can devise laws that would suit all the different conditions of man and 
stand through all ages without the necessity of a change*. It is ton much 
to expect perfection from erring mortals, and I am therefore at a loss to 
discover the cause which would shew the reasonableness of rendering the 
prohibition irrevocable although so obviously mischievous in its conse¬ 
quences. When the Brahmans feel themselves convinced of the truth of 
this argument, they plead the excuse that in point of learning they are far 
inferior to the Brahmans of former ages and they therefore dare not alter 
one letter of the law* Who then is to be found fault with for this lamen¬ 
table defect in the Brahmans of the present day 1 They must blame them¬ 
selves ; and this is no argument at all against revoking the prohibition com¬ 
plained of, when we so keenly feel its mischievous consequences. Can a 
Brahman conscientiously declare that he himself obeys all the injunctions 
enjoined on him in the Law I Does he not willingly break them every 
day^ I may say every hour I Is he then really a Brahman in the strict 
sense of the word 1 Oh, you selfish and avaricious Brahmans, you do not 
fear to break the commandments of the law. You willingly act a sinful 
part and hazard the intercut of your souls, according to your own idea of 
salvation, You do not follow the law in all its various commandments, 
because they do not suit your taste and purpose, and when any one urges 
on you the necessity of re-marriage, you silence him by denouncing the 
proposition as contrary to the Hindu Law', You at once express your 
surprize and say “ Oh how can this be done 3 * f * how can we break the 
law!” 14 Its violation will make us sinful.” You are always prompt in 
opening your Law Books, for others but not for your ownselves* Yon 
bring forward an objection of the law when we propose to prevent the per¬ 
petration of the most heinous and detestable crime of abortion, but you 
never do so in your own case* Is it not commanded in the law that you 
should not prostitute it by revealing it to others besides Hindus 1 Is 
there not a prohibition even so strict as to prevent your intercourse with 
all others ! If then you pretend to adhere tenaciously to the spirit and 
letter of the law, if you conscientiously believe that its breakers will be 
doomed to severe punishment, why do you serve the Europeans 1 Why 
are you so eager for the situations of ShastrCs in the Zillah Courts 1 Do 
not you break your law for the salary of 100 Rs, T Does not this gain in- 
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duce you to violate the law because in this case it it unprofitable to you 1 
Do you not set aside such obstacles of the law when they lie in your way to 
gain, and will you bo so partial, so blind, so selfish, and so prejudiced as to 
denounce so rational and beneficial a proposal as that of re marriage con¬ 
trary to the Hindu Law 1 From the whole tenor of your conduct, you 
appear to place very little faith in the efficacy of the Hindu Law. You 
consider it to he the work of human wisdom and not a divine Revelation, 
You know very well that it is full of imperfections, and that in breaking 
such a law you do not really incur the penalty therein set forth, that the 
fulminalions contained in the law-books are empty threats intended to in¬ 
sure our t bedienee to all their various injunctions, that in reference to se¬ 
veral doctrines, the law-books are diametrically opposite to each other; 
these and other facts of a similar nature you know but do not openly de¬ 
clare. You should only give up your prejudices, and then you will soon 
perceive the reasonableness and importance of re-marriage which, on a 
superficial view, appears to you contrary to the Hindu Law. 

The second objection that lias been raised, with great force, against re¬ 
marriage, is that if it were permitted, a wife would be induced to murder 
her husband for the purpose of marrying a person with whom she has fallen 
in love. This objection is not practically borne out, as we seldom find an 
Instance in which it is complied. She roust be the most wicked wife who 
would perpetrate this most brutal act. Let us see whether this objection 
has been exemplified in other castes in which re-marriage obtains. I have 
not as yet heard a case of the kind, among the Firsts, Musa!mans, Eu¬ 
ropeans or among the lower castes of the Hindus. The imaginary ap¬ 
prehension and fear complained of, have not actually been realized. But 
If there he a wicked wife who would be so cruel as to commit (his homd 
deed for the purpose of enabling herself to gratify her sensual passion, what 
moral restraint, or other considerations would effectually prevent her from 
doing the deed even in case re-marriage is not permitted 1 For by be¬ 
coming a widow she will be free from the control of others, and may throw 
off the cloak of modesty, which in woman forms a sufficient check towards 
immoral conduct, and the brightest ornament that adorns her. Modesty 
in woman is a jewel above all price, and when she gives it up, other con- 
fiderations will weigh but very little with her. In such a case re-marriage 
will have but very little influence with such a wife. She keeps her watch¬ 
ful eye on one object, to gain which her aim and endeavours are directed, 
and she is only satisfied when she accomplish vs her nefarious purpose. 
She concerns herself very little as regards the means or measures to be 
employed for the attainment of the desired object. In a widowed slate a 
woman is fearless. Law has no check over her actions. She fearlessly en¬ 
joys her sensual pleasures; and if she unfortunately happen to be pregnant, 
she procures n Lotion in such a skilful manner as often to escape the de¬ 
tection of the law. Thus in fact taking the argument of our opponent, as 
true, we apprehend two murders at the hand of a wicked wife. The one is 
the murder of her husband, and the other the murder of her natural Infant 
which she may bear in a widowed state. While according to the unfound- 
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ed apprehension of our opponents one only may be expected \ and a case 
of this kind is so rare and anomalous, that an objection founded thereon la 
entirely unjust and unreasonable, and can scarcely be applicable in a gene¬ 
ral point of view. This observation is the more strengthened when we 
reflect that the apprehension and fear excited by this ot jeclion cannot be 
removed whether re-marriage he permitted or not. 

The third objection runs thus. That the object of re-marriage is said 
to promote chastity ; this should appear exemplified in the lower classes 
among whom re-marriage obtains. Why, therefore, instead of greater 
chastity, is greater want of it to be found among them than among the 
higher classes 1 

This objection is as frivolous and groundless as the two preceding ones. 
Can a man of common sense and experience venture to attribute want of 
chastity among the lower castes, to re-marriage 1 It is only the sad want 
of moral principles, that has made a havoc of chastity. The free and un¬ 
reserved intercourse of women with men of immoral conduct, the utter 
want of education among the former, their corrupted morals, their total 
disregard of modesty, the want of proper core and seasonable admonition 
on the part of husbands to their wives, and numerous other causes, con¬ 
spire to lessen chastity to so palpable a degree as complained of. On 
the contrary there is strong teasoii to believe that if the systernof re-mar¬ 
riage had not been adopted by the lower classes, there would have been 
still greater want of chastity among them, than at present complained of, 
because re-marriage is a great check to their immoral conduct, inasmuch 
as the awe of their husbands imposes a restraint, and inasmuch as it totally 
Supercedes the necessity of abortion. Both of these are apparent and un¬ 
questionable advantages of re-marriage. In its absence wo flh uld no 
doubt have heard frequently of cases of abortion, nay, much murder every 
day. It is only re-marriage, among the tower castes, that has prevented 
the murders of innocent bahes, Want of chastity is traceable to other 
causes ; the inajorily of females of the lower classes are laborers and en¬ 
gaged with works which the lemales of the superior classes do not per¬ 
form. Their husbands go to work in one place while they go to another, 
they are surrounded wjth temptations on all sides. they have seductive 
words and promises from males. Can we expect an uneducated female 
devoid of moral principle exposed to such tempting circumstances to 
possess sufficient moral courage to resist all these pressing temptations 1 
What is to restrain her from yielding to the wishes of the seducer I She 
knows no moral restraint, and il she possesses a little modesty in the in¬ 
cipient career of her life that check soon gives way to the frequent and 
presssing temptations which beset her, the dirn light of modesty is soon 
extinguished, and she becomes free of all restraint. Females of lower 
castes have been so greatly demoralized as to feel much pleasure in hear¬ 
ing indecent and tempting words from males, and in uttering similar lan¬ 
guage to them in return, their hearts axe all corrupted, their condition is 
the most degraded feature of the female sex. Toddy and wine are their 
favorite beverage. Oh who would be safe white the Devil thus takes 
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possession of the heart! In their present circumstances, it is too much to 
expect chastity from the females of the lower classes whose degeneration 
into vice is so great that now instead of being seduced by males they on 
the contrary seduce the males. Are these evils then to he attributed to 
re-marriage ! What has re-marriage to do with the female depravity oc¬ 
casioned by the above causes ! 

The greater preservation of chastity among the higher classes, arises 
from the absence of those tempting circumstances in which the females of 
the lower classes are placed. Though uneducated, yet they have soma 
alight sense of morality; though engulphed in supers! itioti, yet their blind 
submission thereto is somewhat a salutary check to their passion; decency 
and modesty are visible in them to a certain degree; their conduct in also 
watched by their husbands; Ihe wives "have also some regard for their 
character; they are not allowed to utter indecent words or expressions in 
conversation with males; their intercourse with males is much limited and 
besides their occupation ; is that of a housewife. All these and other cir¬ 
cumstances have been more or less favorable to the preservation of chasti¬ 
ty among the females of the higher classes* 

Another argument which can carry conviction even to the most scep¬ 
tical mind regarding the groundlessness of the objection in question i«, 
that if re-marriage be said to produce such lamentable consequences in the 
lower castes why should a similar effect from it not be experienced by the 
f*irsis, Musalmans, &c.! Why are their females notwithstanding the 
re-marriage system prevailing among them as chaste as the females of the 
higher classes of the Hindus t A more convincing argument cannot be 
found than this. 

The fourth objection runs thus “That re-marriage is objectionable on 
the gTound of its being opposed to the natural affection and feelings of the 
Hindus, because it is customary among them* for fathers, mothers, sons, 
*nd their wives to live together in unity in the same house, and by this 
mode of living, their affection for each other is much strengthened, so much 
so that the tempting absence of a member is severely felt by the real of 
the family. If a male member die and if the re-marriage system prevails, 
his widow would probably he tempted to leave the family of her deceased 
husband to whom she had been considered a true, faithful and permanent 
member of the family; thus the family would he deprived of two members. 
A deprivation extremely painful to their feelings. 

This objection is entirely foundation Less in fact. The Hindi! females 
exhibit a most painful picture of degradation in intellect and degeneration 
in vice. Sorry, indeed, I atn to say that they are now reduced to a. level 
with the beasts that perish. They are ready to pick up a quarrel upon a 
very trifling subject. Quarrel is indeed their delight and pastime. 

They continually rob the peace of a family by kindling quarrels and 
dissensions, brothers are generally affectionate towards each other, but 
the ties of affection are soon broken by domestic discords and feuds en¬ 
gendered by their respective wives. The cause of all these evils is envy 
which takes a -deep root in the minds of the females. Hear a Hindu 
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female from morning till evening, and you will find her chattering nothing 
hut complaints touching her domestic affairs and speaking in disparage¬ 
ment of other females in the house who do the^ame on their part. These 
seeds of strife and contention soon ripen and break into open quarrels 
—their respective husbands take a share in this worthless and petty affair, 
each husband defends his own wife, party spirit prevails, the breach thus 
made becomes wider and w ider every day, and they at last live in separate 
bouses, sons and brothers separate themselves from their parents and 
brothers especially on account of the riotous and quarrelsome conduct of 
their wives. They of course consider it absolutely desirable to live 
separate rather than to live in a house rife with strife and contention. 
Few indeed are the families who are fortunately exempt from these evils. 
It gives me much pain to see not occasionally but very frequently brothers 
separating from their brothers, sons separating from their fathers, dis¬ 
united in mind and the more so in all the parental and filial affections. 
Sons know no more their duly towards their fathers nor the fathers to¬ 
wards their sons. The origin of all these evils is traceable to the Hindu 
females in. whose breasts sparkles not a particle of true affection towards 
the members of their family—envy, malice, and selfishness are conspicuous 
in their whole conduct.* To pass a day in female society is quite suf¬ 
ficient to satisfy any person of the truth of the above observation. When 
a wife becomes a widow she is then more vicious, troublesome, and outra¬ 
geous than she was during the lifetime of her husband, for their every 
check produces no effect, the fear of a husband is felt no more in her. She 
is free from all controlling power, and she continually harasses, insults and 
abuses the parents and brothers of ihe deceased husband, she eventually 
leaves their house and if practicable lives with her parents but generally 
in a separate house. If she be a woman of immoral conduct, she fearless¬ 
ly indulges her vile passions to the disgrace of the family of her husband 
and that of her own parents. Do the opponents of re-marriage look upon 
these evils in the light of affection as reigning among the members of a 
family 1 Do they wish the continuance of such affection by prohibiting 
widows from re-marriage, although so sh< eking and painful are the features 
of their character and conduct. Do they consider it desirable to perpe¬ 
tuate these crying evils which destroy the happiness of a family circle 1 
Such a desire betrays no other than a savage, inhuman mind. Oh, how 
lamentably ignorant are the opponents of re-marriage as fegards true love 
and affection. Is it not absolutely necessary that these outrage: us and 
quarrelsome women should remain under the watchful eye of husbands 1 
Such widjw’s re-marriage only ran control,as they will then have to place 
themselves under some restraint. And if there be an affectionate and 
virtuous widow who would not wish tore-marry, but would wish to live 
with the family of her deceased husband who is to force her to re-marriage T 
To re-marry or not depends chiefly on the will of the widows. 

It is also frequently the case that a widow's falher-in-law is unable to 
maintain her—the widow files a suit against him in the Adalat for food 

* And who are to blame for this degradation of the femal^ 1—EdiJ, 
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And raiment, A decree ia passed against the f^tber-in-law, the widow 
executes the decree. The father-in-law ia put to considerable difficulties, 
he contracts debts and discharges the amount of the decree, but if Unable 
to procure loans he it dragged into jail, there suffers imprisonment for 
several months disgraced in the eyes of the community. This is the great 
affliction be would unfortunately be subject to by the death of ht%£on, 
being the result of an act of a widow who takes the grievous step either 
from necessity or from revenge to destroy the reputation of her father-in- 
law ; whereas if re- marriage be permitted all this vexatious litigation would 
cense and the evils consequent thereon would no longer be experienced, 
Mark this well ! you opponents of re-marriage. 

The fifth objection that has been brought forward is of the following 
character. That if re-marriage were allowed, a wife would seldom be 
found to cherish genuine and natural love towards her husband, as she does 
at present under the idea that the death of her husband is the greatest loss 
and calamity that could hefal her in this world, and that this genuine flow 
of love is so strong that it gave rise to the pract ice, now prohibited by 
Government, of widows burning themselves on the funeral pil^s of their 
husbands. 

Our experience in the world goes to prove the reverse of what is set- 
fbrth in this objection, We all know that our affection for an object increases 
or decreases as it is near or distant from us. This can be better explain¬ 
ed by a common example. If we live in a house for ten years and arc 
afterwards obliged to vacate, it we feel some sort of uneasiness or 
rather in other words, we contract some inexplicable affection for tho 
house. Likewise If we have an old servant and are obliged to part with 
him, we feel reluctant that he should go from our service. Sorrow' seizes 
us anil for a good and faithful servant we indeed naturally feel as we are 
losing a member of our own family- Our affection for the servant does 
not in the least diminish, because we s* all employ another one iti his stead. 
The thing that is present with us unqueslionbly engages our attention 
more than Ihe thing to come, of w hose worth we possess no knowledge, 
And the necessity for which is felt and experienced by us while the thing 
present is with us. To say that a wile's love towards her husband, 
would be spurious because at his death she would have the opportunity 
of re-marriage, is to betray utter want of thought aid to go against the ex¬ 
perience of ail fhen, an experience so conclusive, and convincing in its 
nature. Docs a man willingly die, although assured of the existence of 
the next world when he has hopes of being blessed with eternal happinenl 
Does he not take medicine to cure himself till doctors give up the hopes 
of his recovery 1 Why is this the case then 1 Why does %e wish to pro¬ 
long his years in Ibis world wherein he is beset with a thousand tempta¬ 
tions, and a thousand difficulties where true happiness adequate to the 
capacity of the soul is not obtainable. To enjoy eternal happiness, to 
be free from the cares and temptations of this world, and to enjoy the 
presence of our ever beneficent Heavenly Father should engage our high¬ 
est affection and attention. But where is that soul which is not anxious 
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in a greater or less degree to ward off the stroke of death by curative 
means ! Is not the parting death occasions, painful to the feelinga of the 
departing eouI? Why should a man full of devotion and piety, bav* 
ing a perfect confidence in the existence of the next world, entertaining 
hopes of eternal happiness find death even unacceptable 1 The truth is 
that affection for children, wife* relations, etc., is the cause of all this. 

If the fact stated in the objection be true, it should appear exemplified 
among (hose castes in which re-marriage obtains. Is there want of affection 
in the females of the Pars is* Musalmiuis and Europeans 1 Do we not see 
with our own eyes* the greater and purer love, and the more solid and 
true affection which characterize European ladies 1 Speak candidly, you 
opponents of re-marriage,whether so intense love and affection /low in the 
bosoms of ynur stupid wives 1 The hearts of your wives are steeled 
against tender feelings mid incapable of sympathizing with your feeling! 
and affections arising from (heir quarrelsome habits, and savage-like con¬ 
duct as also from in con geniality of disposition and temper, the result of 
early marriage. 

The sixth objection runs in those words, that if re-marriage were per- 
mitted, the broad line of distinction between the higher and lower classe* 
could no longer be maintained, and they would all be considered on an 
equal fooling. 

This objection shows that the absence of re-marriage among the higher 
classes, confers on them superiority over the lower ones. Such chimera 
of superiority is well suited to the brain of nn Alnaschar. A superiority 
altogether imaginary, having no foundation for it lmt in the absence of re¬ 
marriage. Oh T vanity thou predominant power in the hearts of my de¬ 
luded countrymen, thou hast made the hearts they worship. Thou hast 
degraded their intellect, and corrupted their minds. Can the opponents 
of re-marriage presume to declare that its introduction among the upper 
classes is calculated to convert a Brahman into a KunM, a Vania into a 
KoH and vice versa 1 Will the Brahmans cat the food dressed by a 
JCunhi, and will a Kunbl refuse to eat what is rooked by a Brahman? 
Will they intermarry among themselves 1 How the existing distinction 
Will be abolished by the introduction of re-marriage, I am quite at a loss 
to understand. The objection under consideration is only weighty when 
it Is proposed to set aside all the doctrines 6f the Hindu law r , a fact ra 
simple that a child can easily comprehend it, but nut the prejudiced Pan¬ 
dits who betray a lamentable degree of ignorance in putting forth the ob¬ 
jection In question. 

There are other objections besides the above, but they arc so childish 
and ridiculous that I do not consider them worthy of being noticed here, 

IV, —-Clarkson's India and the Gospel,* 

Among the different countries of the world, the claims of India as a 

* India ami the Gospel j or, an Empire for ilic Messiah. By Rev. Wot, Clark ion 
Missionary in Western India* London, 1850. pp. 330, ttmn* 
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field of a missionary operations are at the present time undoubtedly para¬ 
mount. It is wholly accessible to Christian enterprize, haring been 
brought into connection with the Christian nations, and especially with 
Britain the most highly favoured country on the face of the globe, by the 
most marvellous providences. It embraces within its wide-stretching 
boundaries a fifth or a sixth part of the whole human race, whose moral 
wants and necessities, as the dupes of unhallowed and erroneous specula¬ 
tion and debasing and cruel superstition, are most extensive and urgent; 
We owe to it a debt of gratitude for the temporal blessings which it yields 
to our country which we cannot repay, except by the blessings of know¬ 
ledge and Christianization and civilization which we have it in our poweT 
to impart. Its conversion will be attended with great advantages to 
Britain and the whole of the civilized world. Its subjection to the sway 
of the Messiah will lead to the moral conquest of the whole of Asia. The 
experimentum cruets of modern missions has already been performed 
amongst its multifarious tribes and tongues and nations, of divers religions, 
laws, customs, habits, and social relations. The glory of God the Father 
and of the exalted Prince and Saviour his only-begotten Son, will be 
most signally displayed by the destruction of the systems of iniquity 
which have so long prevailed within its borders, and by its annexation to 
that kingdom which is righteousness and.peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
The heralds of the cross have hitherto been its most enlightened and 
devoted advocates. The burden of all their correspondence from first to 
last with the churches at home, has been, Come over and help us. 
The memoirs of the work of faith and labour of love and patience of hope 
of those of them who, after bearing the burden and heat of the day, 
have already departed to their rest and their reward, are most affecting 
and powerful arguments for the continuance and extension of the blessed 
work which they were privileged to begin. Treatises formally and fully 
pleading the cause of India in its highest relations, and from different points 
of observation and experience have proceeded from the pens of Carey, 
Marshman, Buchanan, Ward, Hall, Hoole, Peggs, Massie, Campbell, Duff, 
Buyers, Weitbrecht, Leupolt, Munger, Arthur, Wilson, and others. To 
these have now to be added the work of our esteemed friend and fellow-la¬ 
bourer, Mr. Clarkson, now before us. He needs not, and he does not apolo¬ 
gize for adding to the present store of our missionary literature. “ Infinitely 
more than he can say,” he observes, in the preface, “is required on behalf 
of Indian missions. He only trembles, lost what ho writes should be found 
destitute of that energy and spiritual power which alone can produce an 
impression on the Churches, and lest, thus, by its very weakness, it should 
injure the cause. Amidst many voices, he seeks to lift up his voice in a 
cause wherein all voices are required. Amidst many advocates, he seeks 
to fulfil a part where all advocacy is demanded. Amidst many witnesses, 
he desires to give his testimony to great facts and solemn claims; and 
thereby add one link to the chain of agency which God has raised up to 
plead the cause of India. That mighty country demands a thousand advo- 
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cates lo speak her spiritual woe:*, find plead with Christians for a more 
ample supply of the great and sovereign remedy . n 

Mr. Clarkson's work consists of six lectures, which were substantially 
delivered in February, 1849. Their titles are the following :—India con¬ 
sidered descriptively and historically-—India considered as a sphere of 
evangelistic operations—The inward am] outward forms of Hinduism 
revealed—India described as a battle-field of evangelistic warfare— 
Evangelistic results and prospects in India— 1 The Evangelization of India 
the special duty of the British Churches* They are all of considerable 
length, and are written in an exceedingly animated and luminous style. 
They are well calculated to accomplish the object for which they were 
written,—and what more should be expected from them!—the presenting 
to the English reader a lively picture of India in its physical grandeur, 
beauty, and riches ; in its moral darkness, pollution, degradation, and 
wickedness ; in its resistance of and opposition to the truth of God now 
conveyed to its shores ; and in its hopefulness, nevertheless, as a sphere 
of missionary enterprise and destined triumph to the victorious Re¬ 
deemer* The book is a readable one, and it has been and will yet be read. 
It is calculated both to arouse and encourage the Christian Churches. 
We believe that it has already effected and will yet, by the blessing of 
God, effect much good. 

The author informs us that in composing the first lecture lie has avnlted 
himself of the aid of “ Elphinstone.** This aid we can easily recognize ; 
but we must say that in this and other instances, Mr. Clarkson, though 
taught largely perhaps by others, teaches in his own peculiar way, which 
is very felicitous. In his notice of India descriptively and historically, wo 
at once observe that spirit and life which are the great desiderata in the 
well-informed and accurate Elphinstone. We quote the following pas¬ 
sage from the conclusion of the first lecture:— 

** In Brilish supremacy there is hope for India. Britain brings with her 
all regenerative influences. Knowledge, peace, liberty, and all the blessed 
institutes of the high civilization of the Anglo Saxons, attend her. A 
government rules over India, able and willing to confer benefit on her. 
Whalever of obliquity has marked Us past career, its present aim is to 
secure the good of the people. 

The press of India, Native and European, is free. Courts of judicature 
are conducted in tbc vernacular languages. Slavery is abrogated. Sul tee 
is abolished. Hospitals are built. Medical colleges for the instruction of 
youth have been established. Steam-vessels already ply along the whole 
extent of the peninsula. Railroads are already planned, and will very 
shortly be constructed. Peace never experienced within the range of his - 
tory pervades the land. Marauding hordes no longer spoil villages, and 
burn up the produce of their fields. Towns are no more sacked. Tens of 
thousands of unoffending people are no longer pul to death in cold blood. 
Above all, Britain brings with her the gospel of Christ. Her sons, with 
energy and perseverance, have already studied the languages of India ; and 
have conveyed into them lltc life-giving truths of Scripture. They bring 
to bear on their work a vital energy, which the Hindus have not before 
witnessed. They develop motives to which India has been hitherto a 
stranger. They carry with them a <£ demonstration** of spirit and power, 
which is unknown to the carnal systems of her selfish priests. 
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The religious faith the missionaries have carried to India is one that has 
always conquered, when vigorously proclaimed. The truths they propound 
have always triumphed over heathen error. They preach the message of 
fecondlmlion to the masses of the people ; they teach their rising genera¬ 
tions , and amongst all classes they circulate the word of God. 

Whilst, on the part of the government, elements are beginning to work 
in India which are calculated to bless and elevate the people, in all their 
civil and social relationships ; on I ho part of the Church of Christ, others 
of greater moment and potency arc also at work to enlighlen, sanctify, am? 
save the masses of society, hitherto debased by superstition and enthralled 
by a wicked priesthood. 

How far these elements shall work—whal progress they shall make- 
tv hat issues they shall produce—is a question resting, under God, on I he 
British Government, on the one hand ^ and on the other, on the churches 
of Christ in Great Britain. 

If Government be faithful to its high responsibilities,—if it appreciate its 
solemn cluxrge, and endeavour pcrseveringly to carry out the beneficial 
ends for which Providence has subjected India to its control—that country 
cannot but become a mighty, peaceful, and happy empire, rich in her own 
resources , and enriching her governors and benefactors. 

If the Church understand (he day of India*? merciful visitation, and her 
own solemn duties to embrace (he opportunity it holds out for the evange¬ 
lization of the people,—that inighIy country cannot but be converted to 
Christ, The light d I he gospel shall irradiate its wide expanse,—the life 
of the gospel be enjoyed by its unnumbered myriads.” 

Mr. Clarkson acknowledges that in preparing the second lecture he lias 
taken advantage of several articles in the (f Oriental Christian Spec talon.-* 
To these he is most welcome. In his sketches of the varied population of 
India, we are glad to find him prominently noticing the Aborigines . Wo 
extract all that he says. of them. Though the quotation is long, it will be 
interesting to our renders, 

“ Let me then turn your attention to the aboriginal tribes of India. 
These are so called in distinction from the tribes of Hindus and Brahmans, 
who we suppose have more recently immigrated into India. Their physi¬ 
cal characteristics at once distinguish them from the more civilized inhabi¬ 
tants. Their origin is probably not Caucasian, as is that of the Hindus. 
They may have formed part of the limnetic races, which early migrated 
into some ports of Asia, whence, they were driven out by the Semitic or 
Japhetic families. The some races probably colonized into some of the 
islands of the Asiatic Archipelago. These aboriginals are com puled at 
right millions. They occupy the stupendous hills and capacious forests of 
India. They arc scattered, in larger or smaller communities, over the 
Hirmtlehs—the Vindya range of hilts—the mountainous districts of Central 
India—the eastern and western Ghauts of the peninsula, and the forests of 
Candcish, Mnlwa, and other regions. They are found at the very extre¬ 
mity of (he peninsula. Thus they literally occupy the length and breath 
of India. 

If we consider the m historically, they are doubtless descendants of those 
tribes who, pressed on all sides by the incursions of the more civilized 
immigrants from (be north-west, betook themselves for safety tn the fast¬ 
nesses or mountains, or tbo inaccessible ranges of the forests. Their in* 
vaders looked with superstitious terror on the savage forms which glided 
through (he dense thickets, or hid themselves in their dark retreats ; they 
viewed them as something below or beyond the nature of humanity, and 
expressed their ill-defined feara in the appellation! which they gave them 
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of giants, monkeys, and demons,—under which characters they are repre¬ 
sented in Clie pages of the Hindus* mythological histories. These people 
have, during a period of more than three thousand years, resisted the efforts 
of the several dominant powers of India to sulijugalo them. Their defence 
has lioen the munition of rocks,” Whilst the civilized notions of the 
plains have pasted from yoke to yoke, and been transferred from one rule 
to another, they have remained free at the air of their mountains, govern* 
ed only by lluir own rude conventionalisms and barbaric laws. At this 
remote period, they stand out as the representatives of manners and cus¬ 
toms of an age prior to all record. The several in lies hear closer or wider 
resemblances to each other, in features, language, manners, and institutes. 
The extremes are widely dissimilar ; but (he several shades of diversity 
gradually solve into each other, Some tribes lire powerful, occupy whole 
territories, and may be reckoned by tens of thousands. Others are re¬ 
duced to mere fragments. Some distinct tribes on the Nilgiri hills reckon 
only two or three hundred members. Everything in their physical and 
moral condition challenges our sympathies. These children of nature 
Have been cut off for ages from civilization. Their intercourse with the 
civilized has consisted only in the transit of travellers through their terri¬ 
tories, or (he rapid interchanges of commodities. In Gujarat several of 
<iic Bbils have colonized in the Hindu villages, and serve the farmers as 
lratdimen and bearers of burdens, They keep up slight communication 
with their own friends still resident on the Raj Pjpta hills. Some of the 
lull people support themselves by fishing or hunting, and some find little 
eJse 10 sustain nature than the indigenous productions of the earth. Some 
cut down the massive timber of Ibc forests, and bring it to the cultivated 
plains. Others obtain a precarious subsistence by selling bundles of wood 
for fuel, wild honey, and any rough manufactured which they can make 
with their untaught handicraft- At soon as their goods are disposed of, 
they refuni to tbdr abodes. These enflsist of muff or straw huts, often 
isolated from each other, hut sometimes assuming the form of regular vil¬ 
lages, These villages arc pa reel led out into small chic [dome, Scorned 
by the inhabitants of plains, cut off from friendly intercourse, and finding 
only a scanty support from their own ill-cultivated soil, they in many 
places hecome the banditti of the country—the terror of the neighbour¬ 
hood. In times of anarchy, they have frequently made themselves terri¬ 
ble to those by whom probably were once supplanted in their homes—by 
their rapid descents from their mountains in quest of plunder, and as rapid 
retreats from I heir pursuers into their own noxious lasl nesses. They arc 
kept in awe only hy the fear of British troops. Suspicion and fear are 
their characteristics. They have never l>ecn the objects of the sympathies 
oF fellow-men ; they cannot consequently manifest them towaids Olliers, 
Some of the aboriginals are objects of special terror, from their supposed 
intercourse with evil spirits. The villagers are kepi in alarm lest a curse 
should fall from these people on their cattle, children, or the fruit of their 
fields. If the Hindus wrong these uncivilized tribes by llicir scoju, end 
disregard to their welfare, they receive twofold into their own bosoms by 
Ihc superstitious terrors which, in their turn, they suffer on their account. 
The Knuds, an almrigmal tribe in Gumsar, have added to savage and 
predatory habits the awful practice of human sacrifices. For a tong period, 
it has been their custom io steal children from the neighbouring plains, and 
rear them until the season of sowing their lands, when, binding them to a 
’Stake, they cut pieces oTflesh from the living sacrifice, and moisten their 
field# with the reeking blood. Hundreds of victims liave been delivered by 
the British Government; but it is to be feared that these barbarous prac¬ 
tices are not yet abolished. 
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In alllhese tribes the standard of morality cannot but bo extremely lour 
-the sense of right and wrong cannot but be of the feeblest khid. 

One circumstance of great interest is the fact of these aboriginals never 
having adopted the Brahmanical religion. Whilst refusing to fall under 
the political yoke of their invaders, they have saved themselves from the 
more galling yoke of Brahmanical bondage. In some cases they have been 
too poor to tempt the cupidity of tht Brahmans, and in others too indepen¬ 
dent and attached to their ancestral forms to receive their new religion. 
Their systems of religions are partly traditional, and have been partly ori¬ 
ginated by the circumstances in which they are placed. They are inscribed 
in no Shastras—taught by no original hereditary priesthood. The seve¬ 
ral religious customs of the tribes‘pass on from generation to generation. 
None contend against them ; none need enforce them. Religious senti¬ 
ment naturally adapts and assimilates itself to the physical scenery by 
which men arc surrounded. The elements of the latter transfuse them¬ 
selves into the former. The dark recesses of forests—the flitting shades 
seen in the gloom of night—the uflearthly sounds which ever and anon 
break the dreadful stillness of those places remote from the abodes of civi¬ 
lization—the companionship of the fierce hyaena and-the fiercer tiger,— 
these, and other circumstances of their uncivilized existence, cannot fail 
to produce their impression on the mind, and educe from the depths of the 
heart a religion whose primary elements are gloom and lerror. In the 
villages of some of these tribes, the stone which represents the Lord of 
Tigers 19 set up, and receives their worship. The religious life of few 
exceeds that of presenting offerings to it. I may here mention two inte¬ 
resting facts in relation to a missionary itinerating among them. Dr. 
Wilson of Bombay thus remarks,—" At a neighbouring village, I sat 
down beside a small company, with the view of examining them at length 
respecting their tenets and habits: • Amongst other questions, I asked them 
if they expect to go to God after death. * How can we get to God after 
death Vsaid they,—* Men even banish us from their abodes. How will 
God allow us to approach him V This reply affected me more than I can 
express. It marked the sense which they had of their own degradation ; 
and it revealed the error of their conceptions of the Divine nature.” An¬ 
other incident strikingly shows how capable these degraded people arc of 
understanding moral truths. The same missionary, writing of some abori¬ 
ginals in Gujarat, who had been apprehended by government on charge of 
plunder, says,—“ As evening approached, all the prisoners had their feet 

C ut fast in the stocks. This was absolutely necessary to their security ; 

ut it was a melancholy sight to see them prostrate on the ground, as sheep 
prepared for the slaughter. When they were in this humiliating position, 
about to commit themselves to repose for the night, we obtained permission 
to address them. No sooner had we commenced speaking to them, on the 
solemn themes which f#e?eboso as Ihn subject of discourse, than they all 
raised their neads from the ground, fixed their otherwise listless eye 9 upon 
us, andAppeared to drink in every word which we uttered. * Ah !* said 
one of them, in his own idiom,— 1 had we been formerly instructed in this 
manner , ice should not have been here to-night.*” Of peculiar local super¬ 
stitions, I adduce the following. On the Nilgiri hills, which rise 9,000 
feet above the level of the sea, a missionary, hearing that a mountaineer of 
a small tribe called the Kotar had died, and was about to be buried, went 
to witness the ceremony. The women of the village sat together, at a 
short distance from the corpse, going through a recitation in composedly 
measured and plaintive tones. The men brought several bullocks, which 
the deceased had fed in his lifetime, and led them round the corpse. They 
then sent them away to the adjoining jungle. On asking the reason of this 
they assigned immemorial custom, and said that it was beneficial to the 
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•urvivors, When the missionary asked the priest of the village how the 
deceased might escape from the punishment of ein ho might have com mil¬ 
led in his lifetime, he said that these bullocks would take all his sins away. 
They afterwards brought a cow, and killed it ; end when asked the reason 
for so doing, they said the cow was to go with him to give milk for his 
support. After killing the cow, all the men went and kissed it. Then 
they hid the corpse beside it for a short time, and went with great solem¬ 
nity, and prostrated themselves where the corpse had lain when the bul¬ 
locks passed around it. The case of the bullocks affords an illustration of 
rites approaching to the Divine institution of sacrificing the scape-goat. 

Missions lo Polynesia and Africa have kindled intense interest in the 
British churches. The population which these missions embrace is but a 
fraction, compared with that of these aboriginal tribes of India. And yet 
many British Christians are as yet ignorant of their existence,—much less 
do they take an ardent interest in their conversion. What elements of in¬ 
terest have Polynesians or Africans, that are not equally possessed by the 
BhiIs, Gbonds, Sec,, of India? Primitive modes of life—the absence of 
literature—dark and lowering supers!Lions—all meet their counterpart in 
some of the more savage tribes of India, 

For the evangelization of these hill tribe s, there exist peculiar facilities 
of conversion. No subtle priesthood would oppose the missionary. No 
pride of civilisation would lead them to treat his presence as unnecessary. 
No caste, with its adamantine chains* binds them to each other, and shuts 
them out from receiving the religion of the foreigner. No rigid family in¬ 
stitute excludes woman ofthe gaze of the stranger, and the privileges of 
social life. These people have imbibed no poison from books of men. 
They have been initiated into no dark mysteries. —No magic spells of Iho 
Brahmans have been uttered in their ears. 

As yet, only a few desultory efforts have been pul forth by our missionaries 
lo reach these people. The missionary, exhausted by labour in the plains, 
repairs lo the more bracing atmosphere of lhe,d>iils; and, as his frame is 
being invigorated by the change, he endeavour* to deliver God’s message to 
these barbarians, as he has already done lo the Hindus. Thus the sanato¬ 
rium of the missionary has become the preaching station for the hill people. 
Or it lias happened that an aged missionary* unwilling lo spend the remain¬ 
der of life at a distance from a land hallowed by the labours of years, 
spends his closing days in the congenial climate of the mountains; and* as 
ho prolongs his own existence, endeavours lo communicate eternal life to 
those for whom none others care. But, with such exceptions, little has 
been done on plan and system. What has been done has been well receiv¬ 
ed. There is little doubt that systematic effort would meet with great suc¬ 
cess. The gospel was preached by the American Baptists to the Karens-— 
an uncultivated tribe in Burmah, and several thousands were baptized. 
Similar results would doubtless follow among the Indian tribes. Two re¬ 
marks respecting the direction of missionary efforts lowardrthem are wor¬ 
thy of consideration. 

J. They present a wide sphere of labour for a kind of agency which ha* 
not yet been supplied by our British churches—that of Christian artisans 
and mechanics. Roused by the Christ dike desire to evangelize and civi¬ 
lize these Iriben, a few* German Christians sought to establish a mission 
among the Goads, a tribe in Central India. Five Christian artisans were 
to introduce the arts of civilized life, and to make the guspej of Jesus 
known to them. One ordained missionary was to take the presidency of 
the institution. They established a mission with great prospects of suc¬ 
cess. They conciliated Iho Gonds, rented land from government, and 
were employing those poor people in agriculture. But the mission was sud¬ 
denly broken up. Four missionaries died by cholera. The work ha* been 
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renewed. When will our British artisans go forth as Ihe Germans, and 
work wilh their own hands, ami, as in the South Seas, evangelize ami 
civilize these people 1 

2, The aboriginals present a suitable sphere for our native agency. In 
raising up teachers from among the Hindus, we at once obtain an agency 
specially adapted tB these people, and thus indefinitely multiply our means 
of usefulness A native teacher (Dcsai) Crossed the Nirbudda, and, with 
a bold heart, entered the territories of the Bhiis. He was alone ; he took 
with him neither purse nor scrip, nor weapon of defence. He was treat¬ 
ed hospitably by them, slept fearlessly in their narrow huts, and preached 
to them the word of God, They looked on him with superstitious rever¬ 
ence, and asked hint to return. When he came back io us, he asked lo be 
sent as a missionary io convert them. 

Christian friends, regard with interest these tenants of the forests and 
dwellers on the hills. They also are our brethren. They have resisted 
the Brahma nival yoke* Let us earnestly desire that they may lake upon 
them the yoke of Christ. They have shut themselves out from all other 
society than that of their kindred, nursed in the same wild regions with 
themselves. Let us seek to introduce them into the house-hold of God, 
and make them citizens of heaven. 

Dr. Wilson baa devoted about seventy pages of his late work on the 
11 Evangelization of India” to the Aboriginal tribes of the north-west of 
India. His estimate of their claims to regard in a missionary point of 
view entirely agrees with that of Mr. Clarkson now presented to the read¬ 
er. He has lately been engaged in prosecuting further research into their 
ethnical relations. With the exception perhaps of a few isolated families 
with woolly hair, mentioned by Mr. H, Stokes, the Aborigines of India 
proper do not belong to tha Hametle, but the Japhetan family of nations. 
The analogies of their iartfiiages, unequivocal lingual correspondences, 
their physiognray,—making due allowance for the effects of a long con¬ 
tinued difference in climate, and pursuits, and social state,—and their 
ancient remains, shew that they are of Scythian or Turanian origin, and 
of the same stock originally a & I he people speaking the Canarcsc, Tamul, 
Telugu, Tula, and MalaySlam language, and now with in the pale of 
Brahmanism. In the Pars! sacred writings,—as in the Farvardin Yast,— 
the country from which they came is denominated Tuirya as distinguished 
from Airya (Ariana) of the «ame works —Arya of the Hindu writings,— 
the original source both of the Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and the Arlan 
tribes who afterwards became the followers of the Zoroastrian faith. The 
Gonds and Ky&tls, for the name is originally the same, have many words in 
their language which belong to the Canarese andTumul family. They are 
theGonflofior Candali of Ptolemy, audio all probability, the original Cftan- 
dal* whom the Brahmans, when they could not accomplish their subjuga¬ 
tion by the warrior Kshatriy:as, affected to treat as outcasts. The Parwa'ris 
or Makars s who, though now subjugated by the Brahmans, occupy such 
an important position in the Marathi country, which may possibly have 
derived from them its name, are the Porvari of Ptolemy, who mentions 
them as a distinct people ; and they have probably to be affiliated with the 
Rajput Prama'rs, on whose acceptance of Brahmanism, the dignity of 
Kshatrivas waa conferred. The Beders may be the Bitti; and the Bhite, 
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the Bolinga or Bialongve (if these names be not an error for Teling&y 
of the same author, The Turanian languages were undoubtedly of old 
spoken much further north in India than they now are, as is evident from 
such names of places as Tiauaptf, Nnsari/m, given in Ptolemy, and KulaAn 
(the hamlet of the Knits '), and others which will occur to the orientalist. 
Numbers of the people of these tribes must have been converted to Brah¬ 
manism both before and after the times of Buddhism in India. The culti¬ 
vating Kulanbis andAlm&is, of Gujarat and Maharashtra are merely 
who have been long brahmanized. It is a remarkable fact that the most 
signal triumphs of the Gospel hitherto accomplished in India have been 
among the Turanian tribes, and among those of them least under the In¬ 
fluence of the Brahmans, as among the Shanars of Tinnevcli. The day of 
their merciful visitation seems to lie nearer than that of the Avian tribes, 
who have been the great supporters of Brahmanism. We have a strong 
impression that the curse of Gad may be visibly and peculiarly seen rest¬ 
ing on Brahmanism before it ultimately perish. Its priesthood has much 
to answer for; but let us never cease to warn its members to “flee from 
the wrath to come, 11 and “to lay hold of the hope of eternal life.” 

FREACH THE GqSFEL TO ALL, IS OUr motto. 

We shall again return to Mr. Clarkson’s interesting work. 


V.— Puna Mission of the Free Church of Scotland, 

TO "THE EDlTtin OF THK ORIENTAL CHILI ST JAN SPECTATOR. 

I^rna, 16th April, 1851, 

Dear Sir, —Not having published any rep<® of this branch of the Free 
Church Mission for the past year, I herewith send you, fur the informa¬ 
tion of our friends and supporters, a short statement of the position of our 
various operations, the substance of which I forwarded to the convenor 
of the Mission Committee of the Church about this time last month, and 
which l hope you will be able to publish in your forthcoming Number. 

Yours very faithfully, 
j. Mitchell, Missionary * 

1. Statistics of the Missions, 

I at Jlgincy. 

A. Christian. 

James Mitchell, Missionary and Pastor. 

Benjamin Drake, Supl. Schools at Indapur, 

Mrs. McDonald, Matron of Female Boarding School. 

Wizir Beg, Teacher in English School, Student of Divinity. 
Vedanayak, Teacher of Tamil School. 

Narayan Keshawa, Teacher and visitor of Marathi Schools 
Go pal Keshawa, Teacher of a Marathi School, 

Apa Nasikar, Teacher of a Marathi School* 

Girgi, w ife of above, and Teacher of girls in his School, 
Shivanath, do. do, do. 

B. Hindus. 


5 Monitors in English School, 
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7 Teachers in Marathi Boys* School, 

4 Teachers in Marathi Girls 1 Schools. 

2nd. Native Church. 

Communicants____ 27 

Baptized children ,, ___ 16 

(This includes only those present at the station.) 

3rd, English Congregation, -between 200 mid 300 

Communicants--about 30 

4th. Schools. 1 English.---,-from 115 to 125 

8 Marathi Hoys —--.-about 324 

3 Do. females --;-- 00 

1 Boarding F & mule ~. *»-**.,*,---- 10 


Total Scholars—519 


&th» Slated Services. 

.A. In English, 

Tw o diets of worship for English Congregation each Sabbath. 
One diet do, on Thursday evening. 

Lectures, Stc,, on Wednesday and Friday evenings to young 
men in the city of Puna. 

Daily extra class for two hours in Institution. 

B. In Marathi, 

Daily, morning service at Mission house. 

Sabbath, two diets of worship with Native Church. 

Saturday evening, prayer meeting in the Native Church, 

6 th Funds. A. Received. * 

Part of Mr. Drake’s salary received for Free 

Church £ 5CJ-—____ 500 0 0 

Part expense of Female Schools for Free Church 

Ladies’Society --—*-—_ 500 0 0 

Collected in India---,-3/226 0 0 


Total-Rs 4,226 0 0 

B. Expended, 

English Institution ..- 1,739 II 0 

Vernacular Schools, Boys 1 —,——~~_ 92S 12 Q 

Do* ilo, Girls’ 795 0 0 

Mr. B. Drake’s salary-- —,—7S0 0 0 

Printing report *— ~ -,,-- 75 0 0 


Total expenditure - - 4,318 7 0 

II. OflSEBVATIONS ON THE ABOVE. 

1st. Agency. This ha# been lately reduced from what it was during 
the greater pari or the past year, hy the departure of Mr. H. P. Cassidy in 
consequence of his having changed his views an the subject of one of the 
sacraments. Though he has left the Mission, he has not left the work. 
He still labors diligently in the good cause tit the Presidency, where he 
has taken up his residence for the present. 

Mr. Mitchell feels the want of a colleague very much, and hopes that the 
Church will soon supply this defect. Either of the departments of the 
Mission—English or Marathi—is fully sufficient for the powers of one man, 
however zealous, diligent and able. Were Mr. M. at all indisposed, and 
so unable to attend to duty, almost nil the services above mentioned would 
come to a stand:—all feet that health is very precarious in this land ; and 
to it would not be proper to allow go much important duty to depend on a 
single individual much longer, 
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2nd. Native Church * There has been only one admission by baptism 
Into this body during the past year :—an elderly wni»an of the Poor 
Asylum. She com!acts herself very properly, and is a source of Com¬ 
fort to the ciders of the Church. A young man, baptized elsewhere, 
after receiving for a considerable period further instruction, has had his 
name added to the list of Communicants. None were excluded from the 
Church during the year, lliough the elders have had occasion to mourn 
over the unsteadiness and unbecoming conduct of some of the members. Two 
are still under suspension from former years, who arc not included in the 
number oT members above given. There are three men now candidates for 
baptism ; hut wc must take time, and use much discretion in determining 
on their rases, as they are oflow caste and uneducated. 

3rd. English Congregation. This is composed mostly of soldiers. It 
lately lost several excellent men in H. M. 83rd Regiment, which left, tins 
in the end oT the year for Karachi. They had been here for about two 
years, and, during that lime, most of them, after appearing to feel the pow¬ 
er of God’s grace on their hearts were added to the Church. May they 
stand fast in the Lord I Just now there arc two European Regiments be¬ 
sides two Troops of Horse Artillery and the Head Quarters of the Sappers 
ftrnl Miners here, from all of which we have adhcrcnls. 

4£h. Schools. Had the mission more means in men and money, these 
could be indifinitely extended. The Christian school -teachers all act, less 
or more, as Catechists to the Adults around them. They are an exceeding 
ly useful class of men in many respects, and as they live among the people, 
and are constantly seen by them, their Christian walk ami conversation are 
calculated to he of much service to the public preaching of the word. The 
schools are not presented as the only, or even chief, means of converting the 
heathen around us, but as a powerful auxiliary to the direct preaching of the 
word, to which the mission wishes still more fully to devote its energies. 

5th. Stated Services* In addition to those mentioned, Mr. Mitchell 
preaches in the streets of Puna in the afternoons, m> often ns his other 
duties permit him to do so—generally twice a week, and also occasionally 
in the Camp Bazars. On these occasions the assemblies are always large. 
He regrets the necessity of so much curtailing this part of the work, 

The lectures for young men, Mr. Mitchell considers as of very great im¬ 
portance. Many of those who attend are those who formerly were pupils 
in our schools ; but who have gone into situations of trust and importance, 
and who still wish to add to their stores of information, anil to pursue their 
studies. Thus, then, lectures are a precious means of the mission keeping 
up its acquaintance with, and ils influence over the minds of the; learned 
and hopeful youth of this country. Some w ho are, or have boon in the 
Government Institutions, also attend. But for tins mode of operation, as 
our English school is at present out of the City, in Camp, the mission 
would have no visible medium of intercourse with those interfiling ones, 
who are the hope for this quarter, of the coming age, 

Mr. M. takes part in conducting a general prayer-meeting for the spread 
of the Gospel, on the first Monday, in a Temperance Society—on tlio total 
Abstinence principle, which meets on the 3d Monday ; in a Branch Meet¬ 
ing of the “Western Indian Evangelical Alliance,on the -1th Monday of 
each month. These all speak for themselves, and cannot be without their 
effect in helping forward the good work. Just now the daily service at the 
mission house is frequently conducted by one of the converts. 

VI* Funds. Wo have been enabled to coma to the end of past year 
without adding any thing very considerable to our debt; but we cannot look 
forward to the year, on which we have entered without considerable anxie¬ 
ty. It would he a groat help to us, could our Christian Agency be sup¬ 
ported cither by the Church at Home, or by benevolent individuals in this 
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country, as is the case with two of them already* From Rs* IOC to 150 
per annum, is sufficient to support one of our common school teachers* 
As we have justmow to support all the Native Christian agency, and to pay 
part of Mr. Drake and Mrs* McDonald’s salaries out of the monies raised 
in this country, o very great proportion of the whole sum goes to the sup¬ 
port of laborers of this character in one way or other* We have thus com¬ 
paratively little 1o devote to schools generally* We calculate that at least 
3,000 rupees will be required to meet our expenditure for this year and 
would here humbly intreat all the friends of the cause to come to our aid 
as God hath prospered them* We especially ask them to pray for us, that 
the spirit may he poured down in large measure to convince, and convert 
souls, both European and Native* 


VL*— Coimbatur Station, of the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety* 

A J copy of the Report for I860 has just reached US. As it contains an 
exffellent retrospect of the mission from its commencement., we insert a 
large portion of it. It is from the pen of the Rev. W. B* Addis, who is 
assisted in his labours by his son, and nine Christian helpers* 

A period of twenty years has now elapsed since I arrived from Tra- 
vancore to commence a Mission at Coimbatur in connection with the Lon¬ 
don Missionary Society* 

At the time of the arrival of myself and family, there not having been 
any Missionary here before, the people for a considerable lime could not 
understand our intentions, motives, oic. and much misrepresentation, and 
some strong prejudice against our proceedings were evinced, and which 
were not removed till after years of toil and patience. 

The first objects aimed at were publicly preaching the gospel, and com¬ 
mencing elementary vernacular schools. From the novelty of the thing 
the former was well attended, and crowds listened with great apparent at¬ 
tention to truths so strange to their ears; but no progress for some time 
could be made in the latter proceeding, for when the schoolmasters found 
that it was not intended lo teach their heathen books, but Christian lessons, 
catechisms, and scriptures,they refused the employment, and it was a great 
difficulty to procure even one that would do so* But when at length ono 
consented and made a trial, and the modified system of the British and 
Foreign School Society was introduced, by which they found that their per¬ 
sonal labours were less, and the progress,*# the scholars far greater than 
on their own plan, then others offered, andtft people generally began to 
appreciate the new system introduced* ant?'prejudices gradually vanished. 
Sothatintfie course of a few years, a far greater number of applications 
were made from the town of Coimbatur and surrounding villugcs for boyV 
schools, upon the same plan, and of an exclusive Christian character, than 
pecuniary means could be found to comply with them* 

Our endeavours on behalf of female education did not meet with the like 
success, and it took a much longer lime before the prejudices of the people 
in the least abated, even to allowing a few girls to be collected in the way 
of a trial. And which is not to be wondered at, for none of that sex were 
ever taught in this province lo read and writo, except those degraded cha¬ 
racters attached to the heathen temples ; and the more morally inclined 
among tho people looked upon such attainments, with abhorrence. Also 
the only literature of purely native society consists of such works that it is 
highly improper a female should peruse. Hence arose a dread of contami¬ 
nation by opening up a method through giving their daughters instruction in 
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the element* of education. And in 'the present state of morals, and the 
bind of books in the vernacular languages in the hands and houses of the 
Hindus, who can say their fears and prejudices were unfounded 1 

After several failures, at Length a few girls learned to read and write, 
and also arithmetic, and grammar of their own language, were added grad¬ 
ually, together with the useful arts of cleaning cotton, spinning, knitting 
and needle work, both plain and ornamental. Seeing the utility of these 
tilings and the consequent advantages, several offered their daughters for 
instruction ; and for several years past applications for admission in our 
girls 3 'school have been much greater lliarr we could comply with. 

One of the schoolmasters of the boys 1 schools having embraced Christian- 
Ry (the first convert from heathenism in Ibis mission) a nucleus of a 
Christian congregation was formed, and which yearly increased. Four 
years after the commencement of Ibis Mission a small church was formed 
consisting of five mem hers, which number in the course of lime augmented 
to between thirty and forty, and the congregation to between two and three 
hundred, exclusive of deaths, removals, &c, 

A Mission house was built, and a substantial Mission Chapel, Ihe latter 
entirely by public subscription, together at different times with two Bun¬ 
galow Chapr-ls and a preaching place in different parts of the town. After 
those provisions for public instruction in the immediate vicinity of the head 
station hud been provided, the most populous and suitable places in the 
surrounding province were one after another selected for out-stations, and 
which now amount to eight in number, at the different distances From 
twelve to sixty miles in every direction around the town of Cainibalur, 
Each of these local it toes is provided with a resident native teacher, who 
itinerates in a circuit of many miles around, and four of them with schools, 
with the necessary buildings, See 

The knowledge of Chrklmnily has by these various means been dissemi¬ 
nated very extensively throughout the province, among a population of about 
n million inhabitants. So that had spiritual good to the souls of the people 
been commensurate with the means in operation, the amount would ere 
tins have been very great. But this has evidently not been the case, and 
over it we have still to lament, exercise patience, and continue to per¬ 
severe. 0 for the manifestation of Divine influence ! 

Doling the period mentioned, one hundred and fifty-one baptisms, both 
of adult converts from heathenism, and children of Christian parents, have 
taken plare. The former number might have been easily augmented, but 
baptism has not hitherto been administered upon a mere profession, or even 
solicitation. Forty three couples have been married. And there havtj 
been seventy Tour deaths. 

Subscriptions for various local purposes have amounted dim tig the sarno 
period to twenty thousand five hundred rupees. By which our Female 
school and some others have been wholly or in part supported, and the 
buildings before mentioned for mission purposes were erected : particular# 
of which have appeared in the annual reports. 

From the commencement of this Mission, supplies of Sacred Scriptures 
in the vermicular languages have been received from the Madras Auxiliary 
Bible Society ; the distribution of which, with attending results, have been 
regularly communicated lo the CominilU-e of that institution. Also Tracts 
to a great amount have been supplied from several Tract Societies, and de¬ 
tails of the distribution returned. The benefits resulting from lbe distri¬ 
bution of these several publications have been decidedly great, and some of 
a very striking kind, which have proved them invaluable, and in many ways 
greatly advanced the important object we have in Tew, At the early part 
of the Mission, scriptures and tracts were often rejected, or if received, 
brought back again after perusal, through fear of the consequences of read- 
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ing such, to them, strange and new fieri of books. Bui for many year* 
past both scriptures and tracts have been sought with the greatest avidity, 
and are frequently asked for by their titles; anti our greatest difficulty now 
is to obtain a supply equal to the demand. 

The present state of this Mission, together with it b future prospects, may 
bo gathered from the following brief statements. 

Christian Consummation,—N othing very striking has transpired 
among the professors of Christianity here. Some few individuals, and one 
w hole family of respectable standing from among the heathen, have joined 
us, and two. or three have ceased to belong to the congregation, although 
they are occasionally seen among the worshippers. But our rules ore too 
stringent to allow of conduct derogatory to ihe Christian name, and 
although such are not debarred the privilege of attending the means of 
grace ami hearing the gospel, they are no longer considered as belonging to 
the congregation. 

The general average of attendance throughout the year has been very 
good, especially on the forenoon of the Sabbath ; at which time those from 
a distance attend, as also the schoo[masters, but not the scholars, for two 
reasons, viz. there is not sufficient room in the Mission Chapel for such a 
number, and the attendance ol such is calculated to disturb the attention of 
the adults. This is remedied by the service held expressly for them on 
Thursdays in one of the Bungalow Chapels in the town. 

Several belonging to the congregation arc now, and have been a conside¬ 
rable lime, absent at distant places engaged in different kinds of employ, 
Mr. Lechlcr has also kindly taken four lads, to have them taught trades 
with others who arc learning at Salem. 

Church.— Those selected from the general congregation to ^iore inti¬ 
mate communion with each other, by the ordinance of the Lord's Supper, 
have, with a few exceptions, walked consistently. But those mentioned 
last year hs suspended have not all heen restored to their former standing in 
this respect. Three new communicants have been added, and two have 
died this year, and our whole number at present is thirty five. Ope or two 
have removed their place of residence, but are not considered is having 
finally left us. Some who were occasional communicants with us now 
communicate elsewhere, or cease altogether. Such as occasionally com¬ 
municate with us, although received as brethren in Christ, are not consider¬ 
ed ns subjected to the discipline of ihe Church here. 

Severn! belonging to the congregation who have been baptized, hare not 
yet joined the Church, as it is deemed desirable to fully ascertain llicir faith 
and its fruits previously. There are five candidates waiting to be received. 

Baptisms.—T here have been seventeen baptisms during theyearj being 
four adults, ami thirteen infants. 

The former require n brief notice, as bearing upon instruction imparted 
in early youth. Three of the number were married women, formerly in 
our female school. They married men belonging to the Christian congre¬ 
gation some years ago, and remained unbaptized, but the early Christian 
instruct ion they had received produced its desired influence upon them, 
and their conduct was consistent with their profession, they were bringing 
up their children in the nature and admonition of Ihe Lord, and they con¬ 
tinued to meet Mrs. Addis with the other women of the congregation as 
usual ’ and about two years ago they of I heir own free will entered the 
class of candidates for baptism, and continued till by their own earnest re¬ 
quest they received the solemn rite on their own responsibility, as it has 
always been a rule in this Mission not to enforce the ordinance, but to 
leave it to Ihe conscience of those who we trust through grace desire to 

ua publicly show their determination of casting in their lot with the fol¬ 
lower! ot Lbnst, Thus is “bread cast upon the water® found after many 
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days,” The other individual ifr at present the senior scholar in our Female 
school. Such instances of encouragement are soothing and cheering amidst 
much that is depressing to the feelings. No case of apostasy lias yet been 
known. 

There are still a good number unhnpiizcd in the congregation, some of 
whom meet weekly in class as candidates for the ordinance, while others 
appear apathetic or quite contented with the profession they make, but 
they would not object to baptism if offered them, or insisted upon. But it 
is thought far preferable to let such reran in as they are, than run the risk 
of administering the rile whore it is not duly appreciated, and earnestly 
sought for from far higher motives and desires. 

Marriages. —There have been six marriages this year, one, that of 
another widow, but prejudice against such remarrying has not entirely 
subsided. In many respects it is very desirable that the young widows 
of a congregation should marry, but such as circumstances are at present 
among the Hindus, they have no little odium to bear, not merely from the 
heathen, but also from the Christian community, and time only will make 
the case of such any way desirable, especially in such a remote station as 
this, where those of the Christian congregation hav e never before had ex-i 
amples of the kind placed before them. f? 

Deaths. —There have been tour burials ; — two of Native Teachers, 
viz.: Satlhinvasakurn and Joshua. 

Assistants. —-My son Charles has been principally occupied with the 
schools, and taking the duties of Lhe home station during my absence at the 
several out-stations, occasionally preaching in the Mission and Bungalow 
Chapels, and in the streets, also in preparing a Tamit Concordance, &c. 

The Native Teachers and Evangelists have been diligent in their se¬ 
veral avocations and locations, and have given satisfactory evidence that 
their labours have not been in vain. An Assistant Teacher allowed him* 
self to he seduced by a Socinian, and his morals became injured also * con¬ 
sequently he was dismissed from his office. 

Those at the out-stations continue to be received with much respect by 
the inhabitants generally, and their instructions listened to attentively by 
all classes. Some even of the heathen have shown them repeated acts of 
kindness, and they have been spoken of to me by the inhabitants in terms 
of commendation, both for their diligence and abilities of communicating 
instruction to those around them. To hear the people speak of them and 
their teaching, frequently lead to the hope that they would soon embrace 
the truths heard, and forsake their present sinful and foolish doings. Time 
alone must show the result; but certainly lhe people are without excuse 
in having frequent and repealed invitations to partake of the blessings of 
the gospels. There are a few constant attendants at their stated services, 
and at four of the out-stations there arc schools superintended by them, 
and which are well attended. 

SaUbidvasakum, a valuable native teacher, died in July last, after a faith¬ 
ful service of upw ards of seventeen years. He w as one ol the first converts 
of this Mission while he was employed as a school-master, and which oc- 
Cupalicm he left and entered the preparatory class, and passed through tho 
usual studies in theology, &c,, and was appointed an Assistant Header, and 
after some timu of probation in that capacity, he was appointed a Native 
Teacher, and occupied several out-stations in succession. At tho time of 
his death his station was Avenashy, twenty-six miles N. E. from the 
town of Coiinbatur; but he was brought in from thence for medical ad¬ 
vice, and died rather suddenly , but almost triumphantly, being quite sen¬ 
sible to the last. He expressed his joy in being called to his Heavenly 
Master, in whose service he had spent so many years. - 

Also Joshua, another valuable native teacher died in September, after a 
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faithful lerriee of sixteen years. He was formerly a staunch and zealous 
heathen, but some time after my arrival here he heard the gospel; and his 
younger brother having embraced it, he was greatly prejudiced, being at 
that time in the office of Pusary at a village temple near this town. But 
through the persuasions of his brother, he was induced to read the Scrip¬ 
tures and tracts, hut being a man of much firmness of mind, it was a con¬ 
siderable time before he became convinced of the truth, supposing that his 
own system of religion was suitable and proper for himself and country¬ 
men. 

After a considerable time, and very gradually, conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, and its adapted ness to till men, look possession of his mind, 
and at length became so strong that ha felt he must relinquish his official 
connexion with the heathen temple, and communicated his jntention of do¬ 
ing so to the heads of the village to their no small surprise* He carried 
his determination into effect, and gave up honour, emolument and all, and 
■worked with his own hands, and provided for himself and large family" for 
more than a year, during the whole of which time the inhabitants of the 
village kept this former office vacant, expecting that either by promises or 
threats he would resume it. But he was firm in his purpose, and openly 
attended the means of grace, and appeared to be under the infhJfence and 
teaching of the Holy Spirit. 

Some time after, seeing his abilities and attainments, I proposed that he 
should enter my preparatory class, which ho consented to do, and he daily 
attended with great Humility and diligence to his preparatory studies, and 
delivered up his ostial portion in class with I hose far younger than himself. 
After soma time spent in this manner, 1 appointed him as an Assistant 
reader, in which office he was zealous and active? and travelled much. In 
1S3G> he was sent to occupy the out-station of Satharnungalum ns a Native 
Teacher, where he continued to reside up to the lime of his death* 

He was a man of great mental power, and ability in conversation and 
controversy with the heathen, having been so long, and so intimately ac¬ 
quainted with all their ways, systems, subterfuges* fee. None who enter¬ 
ed the lists with him were able Jong toehold out, for no sophistry could 
escape his detection and exposure. He*was very greatly respected by the 
Inhabitants of the town of Sathamungalum, and which all classes testified 
by attendance at his funeral, (although all heathen). He was also well 
known by the villagers for many miles around, and was a Boanerges among 
his heathen countrymen, and a Barnabas among Ids Christian brethren* 
His end was peace, 

This makes the /i/fA of such valuable men who have been taken away by 
death from (his Mission in a comparatively short period : a!J oflong, tried, 
diligent and faithful service. The places or such men are not easily sup¬ 
plied, but He who raised up these and qualified them for their anlnous work 
can, and we trust will, raise up others (ike minded. Faith and patience 
nre tried, but must both continue to be exercised. AH of them have left 
widows and families wholly unprovided for. 

The toss of such men is a severe blow to this Mission, but, (i Shall not 
the Judge of all (he earth do right 1 JI 

Preparatory Ci,abh.—T his continued at intervals during the year 
from four to five. One has been appointed to accompany the Native 
Teachers in (he vicinity of Coimbatoor ((own) in their daily visit* lo 
places of public resort; and two are on probation for the office of Assist¬ 
ants. 

The same difficulties of augmenting the number in this class as men¬ 
tioned in former reports still remain, viz., that of selecting fit youths, ami 
(he paucity of the allowance for their support. Also much discouragement 
ha* been experienced in time* past, by the support of thos^ who have been 
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educated m it, and appointed as Native Teachers, having bean withdrawn 
afterwards in the midst of usefulness, and their being thus obliged either to 
abandon [heir occupation, or to remove to the stations of other Societies, 
where their abilities, attainments, Sec., were properly appreciated, and the 
necessary support afforded them. 

Whether the future in this respect may be more cheering and satisfactory 
does noi nt present appear. But improvement in this ‘respect, and other 
and more permanent arrangements are highly desirable and absolutely re¬ 
quired. Otherwise much of our labour in this department will either prove 
of but litlle avail, or the proceeds be transferred to other spheres and places, 

Bovs 1 Schools.— At no period since the commencement of this Mis¬ 
sion have the appearances of vernacular elementary education been more 
cheering and satisfactory. Scholars in great numbers come to our schools, 
but the greatest difficulty is to secure their allendance for a sufficient 
length of time to impart to them the rudiments of useful and Christian 
knowledge. The classes to winch they belong being either artisans, far¬ 
mers, small merchants, or shopkeepers, they take a way their sons from 
school as soon m they can advantageously employ them in any way to as¬ 
sist them, or ohtain the situation of village accountants, writers in the 
talook cuteherries, in the police. &e. So that they seldom get further than 
reading, writing, arithmetic and grammar. 

Attempts were made some years ago to carry on their education to high* 
er branches, but failed from the cause above mentioned; and unless a 
school in which the lads were fed and clothed could be established, there 
appears no other method of obtaining so desirable an object. Considerable 
more funds than we have at present at our disposal would be required for 
auch a purpose, and men superior abilities ns teachers, consequently 
there is no prospect al present of realizing our wishes. 

A considerable amount of religions knowledge is obtained by the scho¬ 
lars before they lea*-c school* especially by those who have been for a year 
or two iu the Bible classes. And in this respect our purposes are in a 
measure attained, and in some instances have proved highly satisfactory 
and beneficial, and the effects lasting. 

Upwards of a thousand youths of both sexes are under daily, and Chris¬ 
tian instruction. 

Girls* School. —At no period during the eighteen years of this institu¬ 
tion were greater facilities afforded for obtaining scholars. More girls have 
been offered by their parents for instruction than the slate of our funds 
would allows of being received. As in past years, so it has continued lo 
be,—some have grown up ami left, either to return to ihcir parents, or to 
be married, and their places have been filled up either by orphans, or child¬ 
ren of Christian parents, Past experience has shown that girls who are 
likely to return lo the overpowcrful influence of heathenism, are not likely 
to derive that lasting good which is dusiral Je : consequently a preference 
has been given lo those who arc less likely to be contaminated after leaving 
the school . If sufficient subscriptions and donations could be obtained, the 
number of scholars of a hopeful description could be greatly augumenled; 
hut as the calls for similar institutions, and oilier causes, are now more 
numerous and strong (hail formerly, we find a great difficulty in providing 
for those already received. 

It has repeatedly before been slated that our object being the spiritual 
and moral good of the scholars, their food and clothing are not altered from 
the general usages of the Hindus. They are trained to habits of industry, 
and useful knowledge, namely—needle work of various sorts, spinning, 
&c. Sec, Their lessons consist of reading, writing, arithmetic, and gram¬ 
mar, various Christian catechisms, &c>, all in 1 lie Tamil language (the ver¬ 
nacular) and method, as being the only way likely to prove advantageotii 
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to them In after life. They read tile Scriptures* std com tint to memory 
several Christian catechisms daily. So that after being in the school for 
same time their mental and moral improvement is obvious; and we are 
happy in being able to add, that the religious instruction they constantly 
receive* has in some instances been blessed to their spiritual good. Amidst 
the usual discouragement in this department there is much to cheer the 
mind, and urge lo future exertion: a reference to the “ Baptisms” will 
present some interesting facts. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Miscellaneous Intelligence : — Departure oT ti*e Rev, 
James Glasgow—Bereavement in the SiNdh Mission — 
Departure op the Rev, R, Johnston, 

The Rev. James Glasgow of the Irish Presbyterian Mission in Kathia- 
w&d left India in the 11 Bombay” on the 4th of March* on a visit to his na¬ 
tive land* on the call of the highly respected religious community to which 
he' belongs* and accompanied by his family* the state of whose health re¬ 
quires an immediate change of climate. Mr. J, arrived in this country in 
February 1041, along with the late lamented Rev. A. Kerr, with the view 
of founding the Irish mission in that province in which it is now located. 
They were accompanied to Rajkot by Dr, Wilson* on whose recommenda¬ 
tion Kathf&wad had been chosen as the sphere of the first foreign missiona¬ 
ry enterprise of the Irish Presbyterian Church. In a few weeks Mr. Kerr 
was cut off by fever, Dr. W, being at the earn®lime brought to the brink 
of tho grave by the same disease. Mr. Glasgow* however, continued un¬ 
dismayed and unrestrained at his post* where, as soon as practicable, he 
was joined by his brother and other esteemed fellow'labourers in the work 
of the Lord. His acquisition ol the native languages was rapid and effici¬ 
ent; and through their medium he has widely proclaimed 1 he glorious 
Gospel of lbe blessed Saviour to multitudes both of the old and young, and 
that both by the living voice and the wide-working press. The books and 
tracts prepared by him* and either published or about to be issued in Guja¬ 
rati, are the following:—Metrical Translation of Fifty Psalms and a Few 
Hymns; Forms of Prayer; Dissertation on the Being and Attributes ef 
God ; Scripture Extracts and Abridgements, with brief Comments; and a 
Course of Elementary Reading, entitled Vidyamdtd. For a considerable time 
he was the secretary of the Gujarati Committee of the Bible Society, to 
which he lately submitted the important paper with which this number of 
our periodical opens. He has enjoyed I he esteem and respect of all bis 
acquaintances; and is fallowed by the best wishes and prayers of many 
friendr, among whom are several natives brought through his instrumenta¬ 
lity from the darkness of heathenism to the marvellous lifftH of the Lord. 

-The newly formed mission of the Church Missionary Society in 

Sindh, has met witb a severe trial in the death of Mrs. Schrelber, which 
took place on the II th of March. The Bombay Church Missionary Re¬ 
cord says, “ Our deceased sister, from her full devotedness to God, her 
sweet and gentle temper, and the peculiar talent she appeared to have for 
training children, promised Lo be very useful in the new Mission at Karachi, 
but it pleased the Lord lo remove her to heavenly rest, before she could be 
said to have entered upon proper Missionary labour. May God strengthen 
our Brother under his bereavement, and enable him witb increased ardour 
and strength lo prosecute those labours of love, in which the assistance of 
hi* partner indeed has been withdrawn, but abundant assistance will ever 
her afforded by grace which is sufficient for us.” 
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-The Free Church of Scotland’s Mission, at Madras which has been 

■gain strengthened by the return from Scotland of its honoured founder the 
Rev. John Anderson and his esteemed son In the faith the Rev. Hajago- 
p^t, has attain suffered a great loss in the departure, from serious illness, of 
one of its most effecLive and devoted agents, the Rev, Robert Johnston, — 
Overland Summary of the O. C. S 17fA April, 1851* 

2. Annual Examination op the Free General Absemblv'i In- 

ST1TUTION, BOMBAV. 

The examination of the College Division commenced at Ambrolie, pre¬ 
cisely at seven o’clock, A. M on Tuesday the 1st April, and that of the 
School Division at seven r. nr, on Wednesday the 2d April, The follow¬ 
ing is the printed programme issued or* the occasion. 

1. SCHOOL DIVISION,—261 Pupils. 

Classes for beginners. — (Taught by Rdmchandra Jaganndth), 
English School Lessons, No. I. Lessons on objects. Verbal Religious In¬ 
struction- Scripture Narratives in Marathi. 

Sixth Class.^( Vi&hnu Mahadeva.) English School Lessons, No. IX. 
Elementary Catechism. Scripture Narratives, in Marathi. 

Fifth Class .—(Mahadeva Bdhtil) Mardtkl -speaking seel ion, Mac- 
cul loth’s Third Reading Book, Elementary Catechism, in English and 
Mari tin. Historical Tracts in Marathi'. 

Fou rth Class. —Marathi -speak i ng sect ion, ( Yadnye$hwar Bhd shat ■ ) 
Third Reading Book, Elements of Geography, Elements of English 
Grammar. Gospel of Matthew. 

Portuguese speaking section. (Vincente Avelino de Cunha,) Mac- 
culloch’s Series of Lessons. Outlines of English Grammar. Gospels of 
Matthew , Luke, John. Genesis, 20 Chapters, 

Third Class.-— Mttrdth )-speaking section. (Rdmckandra Keshawaji 
and Bdbd Patitnanjj.) Series of Lessons. Elements of Geography. Ele¬ 
ments of English Grammar. History of Maha’rashtra. Matthew J s Gospel. 
Pentateuch, 

Portuguese speaking section, (Nicoldo de Chaves.) Series of Lessons. 
Elements of Geography, from maps and board. Matthew’s Gospel, and 
Acts of the Apostles. 

Second Class. — (lidmachandra Ndrdyan.) Macculloch’s Series of 
Lessons, English Grammar. Elements of Geography. Elements of 
Universal History. (Mr. Ndrdyan 'Sheshddri,) Historical Parts of 
the Pentateuch, Life of Christ. Prophecies. 

First Class.— (Mr. Ndrdyan Skeskadri.) Macculloch’s Course of 
Reading. Grammar. Geography. Nicol’a Introductory Book of the Sci¬ 
ences, Barth’s General History, 194 pages. Tract Society’§ Sketches of 
the French Revnlution, Latin and Greek Primitives. Keith on Prophecy* 
(Rev, J. M „ Mitchell.) Genesis, Exodus, Historical portion of Levi¬ 
ticus and Numbers. Deuteronomy. Essays and Written Exercises four 
times a week. f 

Arithmetical and Mathematical Classeg, formed out of several 
of the preceding 

Third Class. —Arithmetic, lo Decimal Fractions. 

Second Claes.—A lgebra, to Fractions, 

First Class.—A lgebra, to Division, Euclid, First Book. 

Catechetical Class,- — (Rev. John lVilson t D. D.) Exercises on 
the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, with brief Expositions. Exercises 
and Essays. 


Thai in, of boys whose vernacular language it Marathi. 
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COLLEGE DIVISION*—17 Pupil*. 

Mathematics. —fTJso. J. M\ Mitchell, A * M, And Mr. W. Peyton). 
Lower Division^ Euclid, three bo<dts. Higher Division— Euclid, six 
books. Algebra to Quadratic Equations* Plain Trigonometiy, three 
case*. Logarithms. 

Phtbi cal Science— (Rev.J.M. MUchelL) Whe well’s Mechanical 
Euclid, 54 pages. Statics :—Lever. Composition of Forces. Wheel and * 
Axle# Pulley. Inclined Plane* 

Chemistry,— fRee. /, NT. Mitchell,) Reid’s Outlines (gnd edition) 
eleven chapters, with occasional readings from Turner.—General Prin¬ 
ciples of Chemistrv. Chemical Nomenclature, Crystallization* Heat. 
Light. Water, Hydrogen* Air. Nitrogen, 

History. —J. AT Mitchell.) Marshman’s History of Indie. El- 
phi n stone's India, books v—viii. Readings from Ferishtaand Mill. Es¬ 
says. 

Mental Philosophy ana logic.— (Rev.J. M, Mitchell.) Whale- 
ly*s Logic, complete. 

English Classics. —fReu, J. M. MUchelL) Selections from Milton's 
Paradise Lost and Regained. Cowper'e Task, three books. 

Bible Class.— (Rev. J, M. MUchelL) Pentateuch* Joshua, First 
Epistle of Peter, with copious readings from Leighton's Commentary, and 
Brown's Expository Discourses, Written Exercises three times a week. 
Evidences of Christianity. 

Church History. — (Mr,Norayan Sheskadrl.) Connected view of, 
from Milner, to the Diet of Worms, on the Middle Ages, from works 
of the Tract Society. 

Sanskrit. — Elements of Sanskrit Grammar. Sanskrit N. T., John's 
Gospel, thirteen chapters* Bhngavadgfti, I Adhy&ya and thirty six Shlokat 
of II. Terminology of the Nyaya Philosophy* 

Vernacular Composition and Translation. 

Natural History, —(Rev. John Wilson , D * D.) Junior Division. 
Zobiog^r—General arrangements and characteristics of the Infusoria, 
Zoophytes, Echinodermata, Mollusca, Articulate, and Pisces^ with a par¬ 
ticular study of the Kept ilia and Aves, and revision of the Mammalia. 
Senior Division. Geology :—Second half of a course of lectures and con¬ 
versations, with examination of fossils, and select readings from Richard*. 
■on, Phillips, Jameson, Lyell, Buckland, Mantel!, and Milter, 

Natural Theology.— (Rev. John Wilson , I). D,). Course of thir¬ 
teen weekly lectures on the Existence, Perfections, and Providence of 
God, and on the Duty and Destiny of Man, with examinations from print¬ 
ed Outlines, and revision of Analysis of Paley's Nalural Theology. 

Theology.— (Rev. John Wilson , D. D.) T*ntovn«nt m*tnry : 

^Incarnation and Ministry of our Lord, from Tract Society's Harmony 
of the Gospels, fifty-five sections, with the constant use of Calvin’s and 
Olshauaen's commentaries, and manuscript notes, and Lands of the Bible 
for Geographical and Historical illustrations. Old Testament History t— 
occasional revision of the studies of last year. vcvf driven ot Chrutianity 
—As introductory to a course of lectures on this subject, twelve lectures, 
with examinations, have been delivered on 1 he Possibility and Necessity of 
& Divine Revelation, end in review of the general characteristics of the 
Sacred Writings and Religious History of the Hindus, in partial reply to 
the question. Where is a Divine Revelation to he found - 

PRIZE LIST. 

I. College Division — Theology. (J* Jones and J. Yittera, ibiaa 
examination.) Vincente Avelino do Cunba. Nicolao de Chaves 
Ii4b& P y| mi nj f. — Prizes by the Rev, Dr. Wilson. 
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Natural Theology. Vincente Avelino do Cunha. Bfib£ Padmanji'. 
Rainrhandra Jagganiith* Nicolao de Chaves.—Pijzes by M. Smith* Esq. 

Natural History. RamHiandra Jugaimath. Vincente Avelino de Cunha. 
Ramchandra Keshavaji—Prizes by H* Stokes, Esq. Nicolao de Chaves. 
Prize by Venayakrao Jag&nnalhjf, Esq. 

Bible Class. J. Vittcrs, Vincente Avelino dc Cunha. Nicolao de 
Chaves. Bvtba Paditintijl.—Prizes by Hubert Broun, Esq. 

Menial Philosophy and Logic. Vincente A. de Cunha,—Prize by Rev. 
J. M. Mitchell, 

Physical Science, Isaac Abraham."-Prize by J. C, Stewart, Esq. 

History. Bahii Padmanji and Yadnyeshwar Bha'skar, equal. JMoroba 
Narsjyan. Ramchandra Keshawa —Prizes by the Rev, A. G. Fraser. 

Chur ch His t ary . V i ncenlc A v e Li no d e C u nha. B Pa d ni a nj {. —Yad ■ 

nyeshwar Bhfiskar.—Prizes by a Friend 

Prize Essays, Smyltan Prize* in the Theological Class, for the beet 
Essay on the Sermon on the Mount* J. Viliers. — Ncsbit Prize, Marathi 
Essay on Domestic Re form, Baba Pad manji.—Marathi' Essay on Hindu 
Superstition, Yadnyeshwar Bhaskar, prize by Rev, R, W. Hutne.-—Ex¬ 
amination of Hume's Argument on Miracles, Vincente Avclino de Cunha, 
prize by Rev. J, M. Mitchell. Essay on Female Education, Ra'inachan- 
dra Keshava, prize by Mrs. M. Mitchell. Essay on the question* la Hin¬ 
duism fitted to promote human happiness 1 Ramchandra JagannaLh, prize 
by Mrs, Fulljumes. 

II. School Division.— Scriptural Knowledge. G Cress well, C. 
Macgill, H. Jackson, G. Rozario, Joseph Ezekiel.—Ramchaiulra Nar^yan, 
11. Prior* Vishnu Ganesh, Was want Rdo Jagannalh, C Coleman, Vishnu 
Gaacshsham, Ezekiel Jacob.—Sadasldva Sakha rfim, Diogo Manuel, Vi&h- 
wan&lh Gopinath, Ganpat Auanta, Vilhol a Krishnarain* PandurangD£~ 
modar—J. J. de Souza, Alei so Joaquim Rodrigues, David Lopes, V. F. 
de Silva.—T. Rozario, Pedro Domingos de Silva,—Prizes by the Rev, Dr, 
Wilson 

Catechetical Instruction and written exercises on religious subjects,— 
Ram* hand ra Nil ray an* Henry Hannah (2), G. Rozario, R. Prior (2)* I, 
King (2), W. Hannah,—Ganpat Ananta, Pandurang Da'modar* Sadashiva 
Sakhar&ro, Vishvanftth Gopinath.—Prizes by Mrs. Wilson. 

Written Exercises on the Bible.—Q. Cress well, H. Jackson, G. Roza¬ 
rio—Prizes by Mr. S. Hurrison. 

Scnp/ur* Prophecies. —R. Rozario, and J. M, Rodrigues, equal, S, do 
Monte, John King.—Prizes by the Rev, Hormazdji Pe&tonji. 

Mathematics and Arithmetic —Nrinfrbhai Sadashiva, C. Macgill* Vishnu 
Ganesh* Ramchandra Narnyan* Govind Ganesh, R, Prior, F&ndurang 
Da modar, Gauged her Jfwaji. 

Miscellaneous Essays and Exercises .—Gilbert Rozar'o, Joseph Ezekiel. 
—Prize by Mr NarSyun Shc&hadri. 

Marathi\ Reading.—F. Morris, Pedro Domingos do Silva.—Prizes by 
Mr, J. Vitters. 

Genera/ Proficiency. —C. Macgill, G. Ores swell, H. Jackson; A. C. 
Cootino, R. Rozario.—Ramchandra Narnyan, Vishnu Ganesh* G. Prior, 
T. Mai vary, Daniel Hart and C, Macgill—equal a Raoji Bhaskar.—D. 
M. Gomes* A. D. Miranda, D. F. dc Silva, Joseph Sinclair, A. G Rodri¬ 
gues.—J. J. dd Cruz, Thomas Rozario, Pedro Domingos de Silva, L* 
Fernandes, Miguel F. de Souza, E. A, de Silva* D M t Gonsalves, 
Thomas dc Cruz.—Vishnu Ganeshsham, Wasantrao Jagannaih* Bald Ha- 
richaod* N^rSyan Vishram, Ganpatr&o Sh5mr£o, Ganpatrno Moraba, So¬ 
lomon Benjamin, Sada&hiva Sakhardm, Vishvanath Gopinalh* RSmchan- 
dra ShamrSo, Pandurang DSvmodar* Ganpat Ananta* Vithoba Krishnarao, 
R&gonath Yeah want Vyankateah Ramchandra* Vishr&m L aka human, Ja- 
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gann&lh N£r£yan, Gregory Marlin, Lak shuman Kagunrflh, D^modar 
Dad5ji J , and Gregory Joseph,—Two prizes by B&b& Padmanji, one by 
Ramchandra Keshawaji^ and the others by frienda, 

ATTENDANCE. 

Muhammadans --—-- ^ 

Israelites and Jews-- P -- 23 

Christians —Rainuniats, Armenians, and Protestants 105 

- 278 

Pupils in Mar&lhi and Gujarati Boys* Schools, Dec. 1850 392 

Ditto—ditto Girls 1 do. —^~~diUo. 654 


TotaL-1,224 

* # # The vacation will he from the 3d of May to the 2d of June. 

For the following notice of the examination of the College Division, we 
are indebted to a friend who was present, and who has no connexion with 
the Institution, 

“ The Annual Examination of the College Division of the Free General 
Assembly's Institution was held on the 1st instant in the lecture room of 
the Mission House, Arnbrolie, in the presence of a goodly number of ladies, 
and gentlemen, and respectable natives,—including Colonel Moore, Colonel 
Lester, Colonel WaddingtOn, C. B., Major LeGrand Jacob, Political 
Agent in Gulch Captain Fulljomes, Captain Mylne, Mr. Pinhey, C, S,, 
Drs, Burn and Miller, Proiessors Green ami Patton, the Rev, Messrs. 
Hume, Glasgow, Fraser, Howen, Danjibhai Nauroji, Horruazdji Pes- 
touji, Messrs. Zorn, Martian ant, West, Mrs. Fulljames, Mrs, Wilson. 
Mrs, Mylne, Mrs. Mitchell, &c,, &c. At 7 o’clock a. m the chair was 
taken by Colonel Moore. Prayer was offered up by the Rev, James Glas¬ 
gow, from Rajkot, then about to sail for Europe. A class was examined 
on Trigonometry by Mr. W. Peyton, which satisfactorily explained the 
cases or plane triangles, their connection with Elementary Geometry, and 
also exemplified the mode of working them. Another class was examined 
in Ecclesiastical History by Mr. Narayan SbeahMii, and exhibited an in¬ 
timate acquaintance with the suhject, both in its ancient and more modern 
departments- The Rev. Dr. Wilson examined, a class on Natural History 
which evinced a most extensive and orderly acquaintance with animated 
nature, in its different classes, orders, genera, and species, from the micros¬ 
copic Infusoria up to the largt si Mammal in; and which replied to all the ques¬ 
tions asked in a highly gratifying manner. A small class on L*ogic\ as de¬ 
veloped by Whateley, was examined by the Rev. J. JV1 . Mitchell; and (he 
answering was decidedly good. Dr. Wilson put some questions to a few 
youths on the Nydya System of the Hindus j and (he puerility of the BrSh" 
manical Lotuc was strikingly apparent, from its juxtaposition with the 
sounder science of Europe. Mr. Mitchell examined a class on the J?sV- 
tory of India, which exhibited an extensive acquaintance wilh the facts, 
and a satisfactory appreciation of the difference between authentic Histo¬ 
ry and Mythology. This to Hindus and other nalives is a peculiarly valu¬ 
able use of historical knowledge. Mr. M. also conducted an examination, 
in (he Epitile to the Hebrews and in the 1st Epistle of Peter fm which the 
principal doctrines and moral precepts of these books were readily pointed 
out. This was followed by a very interesting examination by Dr, Wilson, 
in the Harmony of the Gospels including both their Critical Analysis end 
Interpretation. Some of the Prise Essays were produced; and extracts 
were read, composed in good English and exhibiting at once extensive read-* 
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ing and sound thought. The want of time entirely prevented some of the 
classes from being heard. 

“ In justice both jo the professors and the pupils, we must notice the 
perfect absence of anything like answering from mere memory. There 
was no speaking from rote, and no appearance of drilling in mere forms. 
Intellect, judgment, reason* have been evidently in salutary exercbo in 
the Seininaty ; and these came into full and clear play in the examination. 
Many auguries of hi^h and permanent good are associated with its highly 
interesting students. Would that India produced many such children ; and 
possessed many such institution* ■ and exhibited many such examinations. 

tl Colonel Moore having been obliged to retire, the chair was taken by 
Major Jacob, who closed the proceedings by some highly appropriate obser¬ 
vations, reminding the students, that while Government is strictly neutral 
on the subject of religion, it is protective of social and personal righls, 
and above all of liberty of conscience. He bore a very high testimony to 
the intellect, learning, anil industry of the Missionaries who preside over 
the Institution' and he reminded the students, and the audience of the 
high principle and unquestionably good motives, that bring missionaries to 
this country, with no prospect of temporal advancement, and with a simple 
unquenchable zeal for the amelioration of the people. He inculcated or 
the students the appreciation of the important advantages they enjoy, of 
the good feelings they owe to their benevolent and gifted teachers, and of 
the powerful and good influence they may have, and ought through life to 
endeavour to exercise upon their countrymen Jl deserves Lo he mention¬ 
ed to the credit of Major Jacob, that he has founded n scholarship in the 
Institution for the support of a deserving student, which will be continued 
during his residence in India,” 

The examination of the School Division took place on the following 
evening* the chair being occupied by J, Smith, Esq. Jt was attended hy 
many of the triends already mentioned, and by the Rev Dr. Stevenson, the 
llev. Messrs, Allen and Hume and Cassidy, Major Crisp, Dr W Camp¬ 
bell, Messrs. Spencer* A Taylor, Mrs. Inverarity, Mrs. Ay re, Mrs. Crisp, 
etc. etc. The young pupils* who exhibited a great diversity of caste and 
tribe, ncquilled themselves to greal advantage. The whole sci ne was of an 
animating and encouraging character. Air. Smith al ihe dose remarked 
that ,J such a discipline and education as areenpped in this Seminary must 
ere Jong tell powerfully in the comm unity of Bombay.” 

3. Ijeqoestb of Miss Cooks:. 

The late Miss Jane Cooke in her will directs her executors to transfer 
to the trustees for the time being of the Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews, all the Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, which 
at her death should be slanding in her name in the books of the Governor 
and Com pan v oT the Rank of England ; the dividends to be applied for Lhe 
general purposes of the Society. The following legacies of 3i per cent. 
Reduced Annuities are to be given 

To the Operative Jewish Converts Institution —--£1000 

To the Episcopal Jew's 1 Chapel Abrahamic Society — 2000 

To the Trinitarian Bible Society -- 2000 

To the Church Missionary Society—— .**—^^*—**- 5000 
To the British and Foreign Bible Socity —5000 
To the Malta Protestant College ———— 1000 

To the Edinburgh Bible Society———— 1000 
To the Irish Society of London for the Distribution of 
Bibles, etc. — 1000 

Altogether eighteen thousand pounds amornc these eight Societies. Af- 
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terwards follow legacies to the Bishop of Jerusalem, the minister of Christ 
Church, Jerusalem; to a gentleman connected with the Jewish Society, and 
to the executors. 

4. Evangelical Operations at St. Petersburg!?. 

A Correspondent of the British Banner writes as follows ” The 
English colony in St. Petersburgh and the neighbourhood, amounts to 
above 2,000. They consist of the old English factory, including a number 
of highly respectable mercantile houses of long standing, and of a large 
number of artisans employed chiefly in the Government and other manu¬ 
factories. There are also a moderate number of Americans. The means 
of religious instruction are provided by the English Established Church, 
and the Britixh-American Chapel. The duty of the Church is per¬ 
formed by the Chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Law, whose preaching is 
scriptural, and who, l>csides the two Sunday services in town, holds a 
third one in the evening at a manufacturing village, seven or eight miles 
distant. Dr. Law lias lately got n boarding-school established, which num¬ 
bers already near eighty pupils, children of the English, and promises to 
be a great advantage to the members of the colony, who were wanting the 
means of education for their families. T he Rev. Mr. Smith is at the head 
of the school. The British-Americnn Congregationalist Chapel h;ts an 
able, pious, and entcrpi ising minister in the Rev. Mr. Ellerby, whose 
preaching is sound and spiritual, and is attended by a congregation of en¬ 
lightened and zealous Christians. Mr. Ellerby has both a Sunday and a 
week-day service in some of the neighbouring \illagcs, and a prayer-meet¬ 
ing every Saturday evening. Some members of this congregation have, 
for several years, benn engaged in the usuwl work of the distribution of 
tracts and of the Scriptures. They have translated nearly all our best 
tracts into Russian, submitting them previously to the censorship of the 
press ; and have, with the permission of Government, been circulating them 
in large numhers over the empire. They find them willingly accepted by 
the people. They have also printed translations of the Scriptures in the 
Finnislrand other languages, aided by the late Bishop, who was a pious 
Protestant. They have distributed nearly 30,000 copies in that province. 
Noone can bo either c *nfirmed or married in Finland, who cannot read, and 
the law of the land obliges every mother to teach her children ; a good re¬ 
gulation. The Finlanders are generally a religious people. There is also 
a large day-school maintained in St. Petersburgh by this Society for the 
children of foreigners, where 400 children, chiefly Germans, receive a good 
scriptural education. They have, moreover, a clothing club, and visitors, 
who look after the sirk and the poor. With respect to the Protestants of 
other nations, there is a numerous body of German Lutherans. Their old 
pastor is of the rold Rational school; but he has latterly had for assistant 
a spiritual, sound, and eloquent preacher, M. Frommaun, who has esta¬ 
blished weekly lectures, anil atttracts grrat crowds. There is, also, an 
Evangelical and talented minister in the Dutch Reformed Church, who is 
very popular ; and the excellent and pious pastor, Neilson, of the Mora¬ 
vian brotherhood, is followed by great numbers from all quarters. In the 
French Reformed Church, the minister is Mr. Anspach, Swiss, who in¬ 
clines, I fear, to Socinianism. The Lord, it thus appears, is not left with¬ 
out witnesses to his truth in this remote part of the world. The Govern¬ 
ment are also pursuing a course of progressive improvement, by the esta¬ 
blishment of schools for the lower orders of the people all over the country, 
and by providing an improved system of education for the native priest¬ 
hood. Every soldier, it is said, is ohliged to learn to read. There is 
also in contemplation, at no remote period, a measure of gradual manu¬ 
mission of the peasantry, who are now attached to the soil as slaves.” 
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I DEPARTURE FROM IttPlA OF T£X£ Ho^. J* P r WlLLOUGHBY, 
Member of Council, Bombay—Suppression of In* 

FANTICIDE IN KaTUIAWAR -PARTING TRIBUTES TO Mfl. 

Willoughby* 

By the Steamer of the 3rd of May, the Hon. J. P, Willoughby, late 
first Member of Council, Bombay, left the shores of India, carrying with 
him more of the gratitude and respect of the community than generally 
falls to the lot of even the most esteemed and deserving of out public 
functionaries. For thirty-two years, without interruption, he has proved 
a most able and devoted servant of Government, and at the same time a 
faithful and judicious representative and friend of the interests of (he 
people. Of our literary, educational, and benevolent institutions, he has 
been long a liberal supporter and patron. His connexion with the cause 
of philanthropy, especially in the suppression of the horrid crime of In¬ 
fanticide in the important territory of Kathiawar, has-not only been 
honourable to himself but beneficial to the native community, not only in 
the salvation from death of hundreds uuy thousands ofh el pi ess infants, but 
in the removal of one of the greatest obstacles to the enlightenment, con¬ 
version, and improvement of any people which has ever existed in any 
country of the globe. His labours in the cause to w hich we now allude, 
and the promise of success with which they have been attended, it has 
often been our privilege to notice ; but on the occasion of his leaving this 
country in which his powerful influence has been so long and advantageous- 
ly felt, we carmot refrain from giving a brief recital of them, and their late 
happy result*, as we find it in a late number of the “Bombay Times.” 

“The cause of humanity demands that the services of Mr. Willoughby 
in connexion with the suppression of Infanticide should be particularly 
mentioned. The facts of the case arc these After three years 1 corres¬ 
pondence and negotiation.with the Jsidejah Rajput Chiefs in Katturwar, 
who were tributaries of the Guicowar and Feshwah, Colonel Alexander 
Walker, the Resident at Baroda, succeeded in getting them lo enter into a 
covenant, in which they promised for ever to abandon the inhuman custom 
of murdering their female offspring, which had prevailed among them for 
generations, and that so universally that only five instances were known in 
which any of their daughters had escaped destruction. This was on the 
16th March, 1809. The issue of Colonel Walker's most able and benevo- 
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lent exertions, however, only was, that during the nine months which fol¬ 
lowed the execution of his treaty, thirty-two females were saved from 
death. In September 1816, Major (afterwards Sir James) Carnac, Colo¬ 
nel Walker’s successor, reported that <f his expectations, and those of tho 
Honorable Court of Directors, in regard to the suppression of the crime, 
had not been fulfilled and mentioned in tho following year tho appalling 
fact, that from December 1808 to June 1817, the number of females pre¬ 
served, out of a population of many thousands, had averaged only rrom 
thirty-two to sixty-three. From June 1817 to July 1824, according to the 
statements of Major Barnewall, the number saved had risen no higher than 
two hundred and sixty-six, still showing, as was then remarked, that 
** though the horrible practice might be somewhat subdued, it was still far 
from being relinquished.’’ In the year last mentioned, the fines usually 
inflicted on the numerous tributaries in the peninsular province, were wise¬ 
ly set apart, under the name of the “ Infanticide Fund,” for encouraging 
the parents to preserve their daughters, by making small donations to them 
on tne occasion of marriages, the expenses of which were often pled for 
the continuance of the worse than brutal practice, which avarice and a false 
feeling of honour had so long maintained. Mr. Blane was able to report 
the Balutary effects of this arrangement; but they were still very partial. 
Mr. Willoughby next came into power in the province; and, to use the 
words of Dr. Wilson, in his late work on the “ Evangelization of India,” 
from which wc have gleaned most of the facts which we have now noticed, 
“ he took up the cause of humanity with a determination and decision 
which contributed greatly to its advancement.” He saw that Colonel 
Walker’s covenant had been too long nearly a dead letter. His first at- 
tempts to compel respect to it were those of earnest persuasion and firm 
remonstrance, and they were not altogether without effect. In 1834, he 
could report the existence of a female Jadejoh population of six hundred 
mid three souls, and show that of the females then alive, “68 were born 
during the first of the five years comprehended in the table, 102 during the 
second, 176 during the third, and 225 during the last of the five years of 
the period,’thus evincing a progressive increase in the number of females 
rescued from destruction. Still, the appalling lact was before him, that 
three-fifths of the female children of the noble (!) Jadejahs were murdered 
on their birth, an amount of crime sufficient to smite any province on the 
face of the globe as low as the doomed cities in the plain. Further 
measures he felt to be imperatively needed ; and those devised by him met 
with the ready sanction of Lord Clare’s government. A census of the 
Jadejah population was ordered ; the threar of punishment accompanied 
the affectionate and humane entreaties addressed to the chiefs; rewards 
were offered for the production of such evidence as might lead to the con¬ 
viction of the guilty ; the tribes which furnish wives to the Jadejahs were 
encouraged to enter stipulations in the marriage covenants for the preser¬ 
vation of the female as well as male issue; and encouragements were held 
out to those who mi^ht prove faithful to the treaty so long neglected by 
multitudes. Offending parties were solemnly tried by Mr. Willoughby, 
and his able and benevolent assistant, and afterwards one of his successors, 
Captain, (now Major) William Lang; and, on their being found guilty-, 
they were fined, degraded, and imprisoned. Worse punishments were ex¬ 
pected ; and the fear of man conspired to work with the voice of consci¬ 
ence and the movements of natural affection. The head and heart of the 
monster were both bruised and crushed; and the life has continued most 
surely though slowly to wane. Every successor of Mr. Willoughby, and 
every assistant in the Kattiawar agency, since his period of office,—Lang, 
Blane, Erskine, Malet, LeGrand Jacob, and others, has caught his spirit, 
and ingeniously and perseveringly forwarded the work to winch he gave 
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such an impulse; while as Chief Secretary to Government, and as a 
Member of pouncil, he has most judiciously been left by our successive 
governments, from those of Clare and Grant to the present one of Falk : 
land, most ably to review and analyse their annual reports, and to afford 
them not only official, but we may say paternal, advice iu the delicate and 
difficult work in which they have been engaged, with the proud and fasti¬ 
dious, though petty, princes of Hallar and Barda. The issue is now what 
must rejoice the heart of every philanthropist. Major Lang, in his last 
report, just received by government, says, that the proportion of female 
children to males in all the tribes is now so nearly equal, and the progres¬ 
sive increase of the female poDulalion so regular, that there would appear 
to be ground for believing that the practice of Infanticide must have be¬ 
come almost extinct in the province. Let us no longer be accused of 
Infanticide, n said one of the chiefs, lately to a European friend denouncing 
the crime,—“ it has perished never to revive. Not another life shall be 
taken.” Cutch, in which the Jadejahs are numerous and isolated, is fol¬ 
lowing the example of Kattiaxvar. Infanticide will there too, it is to be 
hoped, soon disappear. These trophies of Christian benevolence cannot be 
too widely known: 

“ Spread it then j 

And let it circulate through every vein, 

Of all your empire,—‘that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.” 

The report of Major Lang, referred to in the extract now made, em¬ 
braces the statistics of the J&dej&hs, and the Somras, and Jaitwas, the two 
other tribes formerly addicted to the horrid practice of infanticide, up to 
the close of 1849. Its own date is that of the 31st December, 1850. A 
careful inspection and examination of the materials on which it is found¬ 
ed, leads us to acquiesce in the opinion of Major Lang, that “the practice 
of Infanticide must have become almost entirely extinct in the province 
of Kathiawar.** This, indeed, is the well-weighed judgment of the gov¬ 
ernment itself. Mr. Secretary Goldsinid, in his official letter to Major 
Lang, dated the 22nd April, 1851, thus notices his interesting communica¬ 
tion : 

“It appears from the information furnished by you that the population 
of Female to Male children, ascertained to have been bom during the 
year of report is as under : 



Males. 

Females. 

Excess. 

Jarejah__ 

283 

278 

10 Males. 

Somra r _ . - .. . J 

16 

18 

2 Females. 

Jetwa - 

4 

5 

] Female. 
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“ While a comparison of the present Censue with those of preceding 
years, exhibit® the following result® 



while the proportionate percentage deduced from the above table is* 


^eOTJ- 

Jartjas. 

Semrctj, 

Jttwa*. 

1S44 

33* 

44h 

37 

1845 

3 V* 

45$ 

381 

1840 

30$ 

S2/ s 

44| 

1847 

40$ 

eoi 

44 

1848 

42$ 

M Ar 

614 

1849 

1 

44 

G6* 

664 


" The foregoing results* I am desired to remark, are most satisfactory, 
and show the efficacy and suitableness of the measures adopted by Gov- 
eminent in 1834, at the recommendation of the Hon'ble Mr. Willoughby 
then in charge of the Kattiaw&r Agency, for the suppression of the crime 
of Infanticide; ami appear to justify the observation at the close of your 
6th Para: that if the returns can be depended on* (and there seems to be 
no reason to doubt their general accuracy) there are grounds for the grat¬ 
ifying belief that the practice of Infanticide must have become almost en¬ 
tirely extinct in Kaltiawir. 

“ Well and ably Have you, in the opinion of Government* continued and 
carried out by means of conciliation and persuasion the good and humane 
work in which Mr. Willoughby so indefatigably toiled for the extirpation 
of the crime of Infanticide from Kattiaw^r, and the vigorous measures 
which that gentleman originated for effecting that object have, by the 
judicious proceedings of yourself and of those who succeeded him in the 
province, been brought to a most successful and gratifying termination.” 

* The discrepancy still existing between Lhc number of males and females in the popu- 
. laiion of the Jadcjehs, is 16 be accounted for by liie facts, that alJ ibe vuVm of the Jarfajahs 
bdoug to other Rajput tribes j and tlial a few years ago tbe destruction of the female 
children, though not universal, was still very geuerai.^£dif. of thi O. C, S. 
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These bloodless conquests of philanthropy and peace, which are so apt 
to be overlooked by those who contemplate the influence of the British 
power in India merely at a distance, form the highest honours of our 
Christian nation. Though the Bombay Government and its officials in 
Kathiawar have not yet seen fit to make any intermission in their vigilant 
observation of the procedure of the Jadcj&h families in their treatment of 
their female offspring, it is rather remarkable that the happy and glorious 
results now mentioned should have reached their present advancement just 
as the most distinguished labourer in their production since the days of 
Col. Walker was leaving, for a season at least, the public service in this 
great country* The res gesU& of Mr. Willoughby’s India career are thus 
His best and most abiding monument. What a sight to him would be the 
three or .four thousand Jadcjah females now alive, who but, for his ex¬ 
ertions and those of his coadjutors in the good cause, might have been 
numbered with the dead before once seeing the bright sun in the firma¬ 
ment of heaven! Generations yet unborn will call hi in and lib esteemed 
associates, blessed. The time, we trust, is not distant, when the Jadejahs 
themselves will be the most forward to do homage to their benevolence. 

Such services in ■ the cause of humanity as those of Mr. Willoughby 
could not be allowed to pass without special notice in such a community 
us that of Bomlmy, which has ever been ready to acknowledge the merits 
of its public lie nc fact ore. At a meeting of his friends held in the rooms 
of the Asiatic Society on the 21st April, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

** 1st* That the friends of Mr, Willoughby, on the occasion of his de¬ 
parture from India, after an extended and uninterrupted employment of 
tflirty two years in the moat important departments of the Civil Service, 
are desirous of expressing the regard and esteem which they entertain for 
him in his personal character*!he high opinion which they have formed of 
him as a most aide and devoted servant of the Government, and their grat¬ 
itude for his philanthropic labours in the abolition of Infanticide in the 
Province of Kathiawar, and the public spirit which he has uniformly evinced 
in the support of the Philanthropic, Educational, and Literary Institution# 
of Bombay; and resolve to open a subscription for the commemoration of 
his name in this Presidency, in connexion with the cause of native enlight¬ 
enment and improvement. 

2nd, That a subscription be opened, of which a portion shall be appro¬ 
priated to the establishment of a fund for the improvement of Vernacular 
Literature, and a portion for the education of Native Females,—the funds 
to bear the name of Mr. Willoughby: subscribers being at liberty lo ap¬ 
propriate lheir contributions to either or both of these objects, 

3rd* That the following gentlemen be appointed a Committee for the 
purpose of reporting on the best plan of carrying into effect the preceding 
resolutions, with power lo appropriate a portion of the subscriptions for the 
presentation to Mr. Willoughby of a piece of plate with a suitable inscrip¬ 
tion, commemorative of this day's proceedings. 

J. Smith, Esq* Curaetjee Jamsetjee, Esq, 

A. Spens, Esq. Jagonnath Sunkersett, Esq. 

The Rev* Dr. Wilson. Captain Barr. 

J. G, Lumsden, Esq. Professor Green. 

Dr. McLennan, S. S. Dickinson, Esq. Secy P 
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Five thousand rupees were subscribed on the spot, on this occasion, to 
the Willooghb* Testimonial ; and the sum has already been more than 
doubled, though few of Mr. W/s friends at outslations have yet had an op¬ 
portunity of communicating with the Committee, The various Societies, 
loo, which Mr. Willoughby patronised and supported, or over which he 
presided, have tendered him the expression of their cordial thanks for the 
valuable assistance which they have received from his counsels and contri¬ 
butions. In a spirit of commendable liberality, he has Left behind him con¬ 
siderable sums to be presented to the various benevolent and educational 
Societies of the presidency. The following list of some of these, we have 
taken the trouble to arrange. Though it is correct as far as it goes, it is 
defective. 

R*. 


The District Benevolent Society .,,. * * 600 

The Agri-Horticultural Society.. 600 

Free General Ass embly *a I ns tituti on Bu i Iding F und. 300 

Grant Medical College, Tot Prizes .. 300 

Government Educational Institutions, for a Prize 

Essay in Marathi or Gujar&thi ..i.... 250 

Missionary and other Educational Institutions, for a 

Prize Essay in Marathi or GujarithE.. 260 

Mechanics Institute .. 200 

Schools of Industry , *.... 200 

Indo-British Institution .,...*... 200 

Byculiah Schools .. 200 

Native General Library. 200 

Pensioners’ Institution.. 200 

Rajkot Leper Fund.. v ..... 200 

Sailors J Home ....... 100 

Native Dispensary . 100 


But for the felt gratitude of the recipients, this list would have remained 
unknown. To those who approve of, and can imitate, this liberality on 
their leaving India, we would say, Go and do likewise. 


II* —Address to E. H. Townsend, Esq., C. S., on his de¬ 
parture from India. 

The following proceedings took place at the house of the Rev. George 
Candy on the 3rd of May, previously to Mr. Townsend’s embarking on 
board the steamer which was to convey him to Suez, 

An address, which had been formerly prepared, having been signed by 
the parties whose names it bears, Mr. Candy requested Dr. Wilson to pre¬ 
sent it to Mr, Townsend* 

In doing this. Dr. W. said, that they had now to discharge a duty to Mr. 
Townsend both of love and conviction, a duty to the ministers hf the Gos¬ 
pel present both interesting in itself and deeply affecting. They had to 
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present to him, at*this the hour of his departure from India with a short 
address, expressive of their esteem and regard for him as a Christian 
brother, and of their gratitude for the advantages which they had derived 
from his countenance and co-operation in the ministerial labours in which 
it isdhesr privilege to engage in this great country- The document, which 
he should read, would speak for itself. It is accompanied by a copy of the 
sacred scriptures, so highly valued by the friend from whom they were 
about to be separated. 

u An address to E. H. Townsend, Esq,, on his leaving India, by the 
undersigned Ministers connected with the different Protestant Religious 
Societies of Bombay: 

“ Our dear Brother in the Lord,—A s in the providence of God the 
day is now arrived when you leave India with no prospect of revisiting it, 
we should be doing violence to our feelings were we to suffer you to quit 
our shores without an expression of our grateful affection and respect. 
We feel it both a duty and a privilege to bear our testimony to the worth 
of your personal character, and the value of the services you have ren¬ 
dered to the Church of Christ in these parts. We thank God for the 
grace which has been given you by which you have been enabled for so 
many years (during the greater part of your Indian career) to maintain a 
consistent Christian profession, and to adorn the doctrine of our God and 
Saviour, We are well assured that to Him alone you would wish us to 
give the glory, 

°The services you have rendered to the Church of Christ in this Presi¬ 
dency have not been few or slight. According to our continual and varioui 
need we have ever found you a ready and an able helperby judicious 
counsel, by personal exertion, by liberal contributions, and by the influ¬ 
ence of a bright example. To he deprived by your departure of these 
benefits must needs be to us an occasion for regret and sorrow > but it be¬ 
hoves us cheerfully to acquiesce in the appointment of our Heavenly Fa¬ 
ther, As respects yourself, we comfort ourselves with the hope that a 
wide sphere of usefulness will be opened to you in your native land! 
where we pray you may be made an instrument of good to many ; and as 
respects ourselves, we trust that the influence of your example even after 
you have left us, pill be operative in inciting others to tread in your 
steps, and to fill the void created by your departure. 

“ It affords us much pleasure to give you this our united testimony, in¬ 
asmuch as one of the most prominent features of your Christian character 
has been your Catholic spirit. 

f 'You have been the friend and helper of us all; and your departure is 
a loss to us all. 

ft As a testimonial of the esteem and love in which you are held by your 
Christian Friends of this Presidency, it has been agreed upon to found a 
Native Scholarship in the Money School to be called " The Townsend 
Scholarship and subscriptions are now being received for that purpose, 

fi We now bid you farewell, commending you to God and to the word of 
His grace. We pray that il may be his good pleasure to grant you a happy 
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meeting with your beloved family, and long to spare fmf to train up your 
children to His glory. We retrial ti, 

Your affectionate Brethren in Christ, 

D. O. Allen, C, W. Isenberg. 

G. Bowen. J. M. Mitchell. 

George CAmty. W* S. Price, 

S, B, Fairbank. C. G. Sdireiber. 

A. G.Fraser. J* Stevenson. 

A, Hazen. J. V. S. Taylor, 

ft, W. Hume. John Wilson-. 


This address, continued Dr. Wilson, is framed on the principle of 
(jhristran sincerity, of heartfelt obligations for the benefits winch had long 
been derived from the instructive example, valuable counsels, and liberal 
contributions of the recipient. It is accompanied by the prayers of those 
by Whom it has been signed, who earnestly desire that the best blessings 
of the great Head of the Church may be vouchsafed to him in his voyagb 
to his native land, and throughout the varied journey of life, and who sup¬ 
plicate the throne of heavenly grace, that a great and effectual door of 
usefulness may be opened up for him in whatever situation and circum¬ 
stances he might be placed by divine providence, ItVas painful to part 
with him, and with other valued friends about to leave this country, where 
they had long enjoyed a career of uninterrupted usefulness ; and it was 
painful to think of the bereavements which they were experiencing by the 
removal of other endeared friends, distinguished for their faith and love and 
patience, to the better land ; hut it was their consolation that the Saviour 
abides the same yesterday to-day and for ever s and that He will raise up 
agents and auxiliaries for the advancement of that cause which is dearer 
to him, as the joy winch was set before him, than to any of his people. 
Mr. Townsend would continue to pray for them and for the success of 
those endeavours with which he had so much sympathized and which he 
had so much assisted, as they would pray for him* The glorious prospect 
would remain with both parlies, that after the separations, and trials, and 
troubles of life arc all ended and gone, they would he reunited in the re¬ 
gions of bliss and never ending felicity. 

Mr, Townsend said, he was deeply affected by the Circumstances in 
which the kindness of his valued friends now before him had so unexpect¬ 
edly placed him, perhaps more so than on any former occasion which he 
could call to mind during the whole course of his life. Of the sincerity 
with which the address was presented to him, he could have no doubt, for 
lie knew well the principles by which the friends before him were guided. 
He felt unworthy of their kindness. His own obligations to missionaries, 
he could but inadequately express. To them he was indebted for his 
own conversion to God, and for much instruction and edificationfirst, 
in providence, to the Scotch, secondly, tq the English, and thirdly to the 
American Missionaries in this presidency. In no instance had "he done 
more than his duty in feebly helping them ; and he would not cease grate - 
fully to remember them throughout the remainder of his life. The copy 
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of the Scriptures, be should highly prize an the memento of their regard. 
They could not possibly have done anything more gratifying to his feel¬ 
ings than coupling his name with that of his early and beloved friend 
Robert MokeTj his companion in study, his companion in the profession 
of the Gospel, and his companion in the public service of his country. 

Dr. W. said that he would verbally supply what he, with, others consi¬ 
dered «n inadvertent omission in the address. The friends present 
united in requesting Mr. Townsend to convey the expression of their 
affectionate remembrance to his esteemed partner, for whom they cher¬ 
ished much regard as a Christian friend, and the fruits of whose labours 
for the benefit of the natives [in the existence of several excellent Mari- 
tin tracts] remain as the memorials of her effective co-operation with 
them in the diffusion of light and truth in this country. 


III. —On Marriage with a Deceased Wipe’s Sister, 
Lady in India. 


By a 


May a Man Marry his Wifi's Sister 1 
It is a question with some persons, whether it is lawful for a widower to 
marry the sister, of his deceased wife. The Presbyterian Church baa 
long ago given her judgment on this question, in her confession of faith, 
which at the time it was drawn up, was acknowledged as the standard of 
the united kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, and is still maintained 
by alt English-speaking Presbyterian congregations and churches, through¬ 
out the world, while in Scotland it is to Ibis day, I am thankful to eay, 
the law of the land as well as the law of the church. In the twenty-fourth 
chapter it declares, “Marriage ought not to be within the degrees of con¬ 
sanguinity or affinity forbidden in the word, nor can such incestuous mar¬ 
riages ever be made lawful by any law of man or consent of parties, so as 
those persons may live together as man and wife. The man may not mar¬ 
ry any of his u'ifi*s A:?ncbv?d nearer in blood than he may of his own ; nor 
the woman of her husband's kindred nearer in blood than of her oton L ” 

That this simple intelligible principle is a Scriptural one, and therefore 
binding upon all Christians, is evident from the following considerations; 

Certain marriages arc forbidden in the eighteenth and twentieth of 
Leviticus. Those which are expressly named are as follows 
( Mother, 

Father's Wife, or Stepmother. 

Sister. 

Half-sister. 

His Grand-daughter, by either Son or Daughter. 

Aunt, by cither Father or Mother. 

Uncle's Wife, or Aunt-in-law* 

Son's Wife, or Daughter-in-law* 

Brother's Wife, or Sister-in-law. 

Wife's Mother, or Mother-in-law, 

Wife's Daughter, or Daughter-in-law. 

Wife's Granddaughter, or Granddaughter-m-Iaw. 
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Now it may be laid down as an acknowledged principle, that no part of 
the Law given to Moses either has past, or ever shall pass away (Mattr* 
v, 17-19). It either has been fulfilled, or, it is still binding. The whole 
of our Redeemer's Mission was a proof of the unchangeableness of the 
Law ; which, being an expression of the will of its Divine Author, is as 
immutable as Him sell. The Lord Jesus left the throne of His Glory to 
magnify the Law and to make it honourable by fulfilling every little of 
its demands \ He suffered and died to atone for its violated majesty ; and 
He sends the Holy Spirit into the hearts of Hie people to write this very 
law upon their hearts. 

Thus the moral law can never change* All Ihe ceremonial observances 
all the rules relating to inherilances, (types and signs whereby a stupid 
and stiff-necked people were trained to look forward to eternal realities) 
and among these rules the inunction to the brother, or next kinsman of a 
childless husband, to marry his widow, and to heiresses to marry within 
their father’s family, have fulfilled their purpose. The earthly Israel and 
their earthly inheritance have given way to spiritual and heavenly realities* 

Some few things were permitted to the Jews, ,f because of the hardness 
of their hearts,” which were expressly forbidden by our blessed Lord 
(Matt. v. 31-32, xix* 4 ; Mark x. 6), such as divorce, but no part of the 
moral law was ever relaxed, or made less stringent. Look at the manner 
in which our Lord opens out the requirements of that law as a sufficient 
proof that He established instead of overthrowing it, as a rule of life (see 
Matt* v)* Now a prohibition of marriage is clearly n moraf, and not a 
ceremonial prohibition, and as such it is equally binding on the Christian 
as on the Jew. Therefore these prohibitions are binding on Christians, 

2. If they are nof binding, there is no other Scriptural ground for pro¬ 
hibiting marriage with an aunt or daughter-in-law, step-daughter or 
granddaughter, or even nearer relations, for a sense of propriety, or inward 
sense of right is no proof to another person who may choose to deny it* 

3* All forbidden degrees are not expressly named in this list: a man is 
not expressly forbidden to marry his grand-mother, bis daughter, or his 
niece, therefore the omission of an express prohibition against marrying 
his wife’s sister goes for nothing. 

4. If these rules are binding, the converse of them is true, that is to 
say, they are equally binding upon man and woman. If the prohibition of 
a man’s marriage with his brother’s wife does not equally forbid the mar¬ 
riage of a woman with her sister’s husband, the two relationships being 
identical, then a woman may marry her grandson, or her uncle, or her 
aunt’s husband, or her niece’s husband, though a man may not marry his 
granddaughter, his aunt, or uncle’s wife* 

5. Again : the reasons given against the marriages named apply equal¬ 
ly to the case of a man marrying two sisters* 

First: A man and his wife axe throughout spoken ofas owe* This 
identity is the reason given against marrying a father’s, brother’s, or un¬ 
cle’s wife. Therefore the relations of the wife are the relations of the 
husband. 
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Secondly : AH marriages are forbidden with those that are near of kin 
(Lev, xviii. 6), and the degrees subsequently specified, seem intended to 
define what degrees are intended by this expression. Now the relation¬ 
ship between a man and his wife’s sister is exactly the same as that be¬ 
tween a woman and her husband’s brother. 

Thirdly: The reason given against marrying a w-oraan and her daughter 
or granddaughter is, that they are her near kinswomen. So, surely, is her 
sister, 

Fourthly: A man is forbidden to marry his uncle’s wife, became -she 
is thine aunt.” This proves that consanguinity and affinity, relationship 
by blood or by marriage, are reckoned as the same. If your aunt-in-law 
is your aunt, your sister in-law is your sister . 

Fifthly: Marriage with a brother’s or uncle’s wife, is pronounced an 
unclean thing . How then can marriage with a sister’s husband be clean 1 
How can you prove that there is any^dilTerence between the two cases ? 

Some objections remafci to be noticed. Their fewness is of itself n 
strong argument in favour of the doctrine we maintain, 

1. The verse, "Thou shall not take a wtfe to her sister to vex her, 
beside the other, in her lifetime, (Lev, xxviii. 18.) is said to give a tacit 
permission to take a wife’s sister after the death of the first wife : but it 
by no means follows that because an act is prohibited at one time, it is 
therefore lawful at another. It is most illogical to say he may not do so 
during her lifetime, therefore he may after her death. If the above is the 
true rendering of the verse, it would appear to be an allusion to Jacob hav* 
tug married two sisters, which no man henceforward was to do. But as 
this kind of marriage is already forbidden by implication in the 16th verse, 
where the marriage of a woman with two brothers, and therefore that of a 
man with two sisters, is prohibited, the marginal reading, "Thou shall 
not take one wife to another, appears preferable.” At any rate, it pre¬ 
vents any doctrine being built on a verse of doubtful interpretation. But 
|oma reply, that had polygamy been forbidden in this verse, it would not 
have been so generally practised. But neither does this follow. David, 
Solomon, and their descendants knew perfectly well the command (Deut. 
xvii. 17), not to multiply wives to themselves, yet they openly dis¬ 
obeyed it. 

2 + Secondly, it is urged that the marriage of a woman with two 
brothers cannot be wrong, or it would not have been sanctioned in a parti¬ 
cular case ; and hence it is rather illogically argued that the marriage of a 
man with two staters is lawful. Now as we see by the history of Judah 
son’s marriage with the widow of a childless brother was a Hebrew custom 
before the law w-as given, but this no more sanctions it now, than divorce 
and polygamy are sanctioned by their having been permitted to the Jews. 
The express command of the law-giver makes any act lawful in that par¬ 
ticular instance, just as the Israelites were justified in slaying the Ca- 
naanttes. Cain and Abel married their sisters, Jacob his sister-in-law; 
Aniram married Jodbebed, his aunt; these prove nothing; in this special 
instance, where a Jew was allowed to marry his sister-in-law, the excep- 
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tion proves the rate. In all but that one case, of a Jew dying childless, a 
specified case among a specified people, the prohibition was explicit The 
marriage of a woman with two brothers was pronounced ff an unclean 
thing/* and the curse of dying childless was denounced upon it- Some 
may require proof of the fulfilment of the curse in these days, as a proof 
of the continuance of the law: but we are no longer under a system of visi¬ 
ble earthly rewards and punishments, as the Jews were; yet, blasphemy, 
adultery, and Sabbath-breaking, are not less sinful now, because the of¬ 
fenders are not punished with death. 

Again, the reason ft>r this permission does not exist now, nor did it 
apply to women. It was permitted in order to prevent the fusion of too 
many inheritances into one, and to keep up the name of the deceased, an 
object inexpressibly dear io the heart of a Jew. 

Moreover, those who lake permission from this passage, should remem¬ 
ber the conditions. It was only permitted to the Jews , and the deceased 
must have been childless. This wholly exclude the favourite argument, 
that a wife ! s sister is the most proper person to have charge of her children, 
which in many cases might l>e urged with superior force in regard to her 
mother. Such opinions of man's corrupt heart and reason prove nothing 
as to the Tightness of any step; were they to be met on their own ground, 
it might easily be proved that the permission which would be a conveni¬ 
ence in one case, would carry disunion into a thousand families where no 
advantage could ever be derived from it; and instead of the perfectly 
brotherly and sisterly terms on which such relations (confident in the 
sanctity of the barrier between them), now live, the distant friendliness of 
comparative strangers must be substituted. 

Surely no Christian could enter on a marriage, (a step In which he is so 
peculiarly bound to the greatest purity and holiness) against the lawful¬ 
ness of which, even in the eyes of its advocates, the presumptions are so 
strong, and the arguments in favour of which rest on one verse of doubtful 
interpretation, and one specific case, which does not apply. And I hardly, 
think any Christian can examine the question impartially without coming 
to the conclusion that such a marriage is directly contrary to the revealed 
Law of God, and therefore no marriage at all. 

Lastly; Remember that neither Church nor State etc infallible guides 
in this matter. Take Scripture as your only rule. The case of the Co¬ 
rinthian Church should ho remembered as a Warning to us. The Apostle 
reproaches them with having permitted a connexion which was cf not 
rO much as nailed among the Gentiles,—that one should Lave his fatheris 
wife (I Cor. v. I). This shows us that even a Christian Church may 
sanction gross sin, and should warn us not to think the approbation of any 
Community sufficient to make that excusable, which the laws of God, na¬ 
tural or revealed, disallow. 

It is remarkable that hardly any one advocates the marriage of a wo¬ 
man with two brothers. Why I Because men make the laws; and what 
man can endure the idea of his wife marrying his brothfcr'? The feeling 
is, however, equally strong in the otheT sex. What woman can endure 
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the idea of her sister marrying her husband 1 And yet this is advocated, 
though no example of its being allowed can bo brought forward from Scrip¬ 
ture. These two facts show us that no body of men are secure from er¬ 
ror in this or any other matter. It is not therefore superfluous, again to di¬ 
rect the reader’8 attention to the consequences of permitting marriage with 
two sisters. 

The marriage of uncle and niece may be vindicated on precisely the 
came grounds as that of a brother and sister-in-law. It is nowhere ex¬ 
pressly forbidden. Some, who boldly maintain that the Old Testament 
is not a rule for Christians in these matters, would throw open the door to 
the marriage of still closer connexions. Nowhere but in the Old* Testa¬ 
ment is the marriage of a man with his wife’s mother or daughter forbid¬ 
den; or with his son’s uncle’s, or brother’s wife. Allow the marriage of 
a mail with his wife’s sister, and you cannot forbid his marriage with his 
niece. Deny the authority of the Old Testament, and Christians may 
marry those who stand imthe nearest degrees of affinity, a father’s wife 
being the only exception expressly made in tha New Testament. 

Deny that men and women starfd on precisely the same ground, and a 
woman may marry her grandson or her uncle. 

There is, however, no fear of such results among Christians, until the 
reasons against the lawfulness of such a connexion are fairly met and an¬ 
swered, which I venturo to say they never can be. 


IV.— An Apology for those who “are everywhere 

SPOKEN AGAINST.” 

<( Blessed are ye , when men shall revile you , . . and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely for my sake.” —Matthew v. ii. 

“ Whom ye could not move by sophistical arguing, them you think to 
confute by scandalous misnaming; thereby inciting the blinder sort of peo¬ 
ple to mis like and deride sound doctrine and good Christianity , under two 
or three vile and hateful terms.” —Milton. 

The first instrument of Persecution is the Tongue . And when the hot¬ 
ter fires of Persecution smoulder, the Tongue still flames and rages, 
(James iii. 6.)—When the bigot, the formalist, and the worldling, are 
restrained by human laws, or by the force of public opinion, from thp more 
harsh and horrid species of oppression, they have recourse to scoffs, and 
sneers, and to opprobrious names. With them, Joseph is a " dreamer j” 
Paul, a “ babbler,” “ a pestilent fellow,” tf a ringleader of a Sect.* Yea, 
Christ Himself is blasphemously reviled as a sectarian :—Thou art a 
Samaritan , and hast a devil.”— 

Each succeeding age has seen new names invented, as terms of reviling 
for the faithful servants of Christ. Every one of my readers knows w ell 
what are the worlds’ favourite terms of reproach in this age for the chil- 


* Acts xxiv. 5. 
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dreti of Gor, Either you have used them* or you have had to bear them. 
If you are of the latter number, perhaps you have found it hard to bear 
this species of persecution. But the Lord would have you to u rejoice” 
in it. 

I have sometimes thought it were an easy thing, and might be a useful 
thfflg, especially to the young believer (young in years or in experience), 
to show how many of those terms of reproach, which we have been speak¬ 
ing of, may be—not merely borne with, but accepted, vindicated , even 
^gloried” in, by the believer. We cannot forget that the term “Chris¬ 
tian” was at one time an expression of exceeding hostility and contempt. 
And I trUft that this paper may be blest to the consolation of some of the 
Lord’* despised little ones, while I demonstrate to them, from facts of 
histoiy and etymology, that they have no more reason to be ashamed of 
the more modem terms of opprobrium than the Apostles had reason to be 
ashamed ofthe name of Christian, when that name was used to identify 
"a sect everywhere spoken against. 3 * (Act* xxviif 22.)—Nay, dear 
brethren in Christ Jesus, let us strive and pray that we may better deserve 
the characters imputed to us, the titles’of honors imputed to us, the titles 
of honor conferred upon us ! 

1. Saints. —We may indeed blush, but with the blush of indigna¬ 
tion, not of shame, when we hear fAis name used as a name of evil; or if of 
shame, shame for the Teniers not for the reviled ; or if for the reviled, if 
fAr ourselves, it is because we are so little worthy ofthat most honourable, 
most venerable name. Oh, would to Gon, my fellow-believers, that we 
were more like the Saints of God !—not indeed the pseudo-saints of 
Rome, or some whose names still unworthily occupy the English calen¬ 
dar ; but those true “ saints and faithful brethren in Christ Jesus,” with 

whose venerable name-for venerable indeed that holy name was once 

accounted by every Christian,—men deign in this evil day to honour those 
who desire to be indeed, what ail profess to be, " saints and servants of 
the Lord " 

2. Evangelicals.— In one of Mr, Gresley's scurrilous pamphlets, the 

express object of which is to vilify those whom he is pleased to call ** the 
Evangelical or Puritan party,” he speaks of them as tf coding themselves 
Evangelicals.* s This is utterly untrue, as are most of Mr. Greeley*s as¬ 
sertions respecting them. The name was not assumed by themselves: it 
was imposed upon them by their enemies. Are they ashamed of it, then 1 
God forbid! “ Evangelical” —“ attached to the Gospel” of Jesus Christ: 

we glory in the appellation!— u What I want to prove is,” (says our tra- 
ducer once more,) “ that the Evangelical party are at issue with the rest 
ofthe Churchy as to what the true Gospel really i&J* To this we answer 
with our tried and proved “ Apologist,” the Rev. Francis Close :—“ Let 
us ponder well this weighty charge. Substitute for “ the rest of the 
ChuTch,”—“the Anglican party, 3 * and the charge is admitted as proven, 
and we plead guilty ! Until we have settled this great question, all else is 
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trifling- —* What the true Gospel realty is /* May it please God to teach 
us that blessed truth, and disputation is at an end ! Si * 

3, Methodists. —This appellation was given to a small body of students 
at Oxford, who about the year 1730, “were distinguished by an earnest 
and methodical attention to devout exercises.” So says the amusing bio- 
grapher of Dr. Johnson. He adds,—“This disposition of mind is not a 
novelty, or peculiar to any sect, but has been, and still may be, found in 
many Christiana of every denomination. Johnson himself was,in a digni- 
fled manner, a methodist:—in his “Rambler,” No. 110, he mentions 
with Tespect the “ whole discipline of regulated piety. ”^Mr, Boswell 
adds (and the note does him credit),—“I am happy to have it in my 
power to do justice to those whom it is the fashion to ridicule, without 
any knowledge of their tenets; and this I can do by quoting a passage from 
one of their best Apologists, Mr. Milner, who thus expresses their doc¬ 
trine :—'Justified by faith, renewed in his faculties, and constrained by 
the love of Christ, the believer moves in the sphere of love and gratitude, 
and all his duties flow more or less from this principle, &c.” J Johnson, on 
one occasion, when the conversation ran upon a play called The Hypocrite , 
altered from Qjbber’s Non-juror> so as to satirise the Methodists, observ¬ 
ed, “I do not think the character of the Hypocrite applicable to the Me¬ 
thodists, but it is very applicable to the Non-jurors.” (Crokcria ed. v, ii. 
2 6. n. ; v. 258). 

A friend writing to Mr. Wilberforce, says— 11 some call you a Calvinist, 
and euery man a Methodist mho says his prayers.” (W.’s Life, v. iii. p. 
365.) Mr. Villiers illustrates this by the singular absurdity of the old 
Duke of Bridgewater, who, because he had happened to have a quarrel 
with good Bishop Porteus about his canal interests, always called the 
Bishop,— 11 I hut confounded Presbyterian /” 

The compiler of this “ Apology ” is very far from agreeing to much of 
the theology of the Wesleyan Methodists, but he highly esteems many of 
the community as dear children of God :—he is not ashamed, so long as 
he “says his prayers,” to share their reproach:—and with respect to doc¬ 
trinal differences, he is content to adopt the language of Charles Wesley 
to Whitfield,- 

** -whether [Mou] be born to blush above, 

“ On earth suspicious of Electing Love ; 

“ Or [I]j o’erwhaim’d with honourable shame, 

“ To shout the Universal Saviour's name; 

“ It matters not, if all our conflicts past, 

“ Before the Great White Throne we meet at last. 
ff Our only care, while sojourning below, 

<f Our real faith by real love to show ; 

” To bloat the aliens’ hops, and let them see 
“ How friends of jarring sentiments agree; 

* Sec Mr. Close's Firs! «Apology for the Evangelical Party, heing a reply to i 
Pamphlet of the Rev, W, Creaky, on « The Real Danger of the Church/ ri —1046- 
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* F Not in a party's narrow banks confined, 
ri Not by a sameness of opinions joined, 

“ But cemented with the Redeemer’s blood, 

“ And bound together in the Heart of Goo!” 

4. NewLights.—T rulya vulgar and unmeaning term of reproach. And 
if it be applied to those who maintain what are usually understood to he 

Evangelical * views of the depravity of human nature, the mode of Justifi¬ 
cation by the atoning .sacrifice and the imputed Righteousness of the Lord 
Christ, the nature and necessity of Regeneration by the Holy Spirit,—per- 
haps this charge cannot be better disposed of than in the words of a late 
Chaplain on the Bombay Establishment, The Rev. James Gray was once 
heard to exclaim, when vindicating the doctrines of the Gospel in the 
Pulpit of our Cathedral,— ff New Light doctrines do they call them t Nay 
verily, but they arc older than yonder Sun J”—Indeed, Bishop Horsley 
had said before him “ That man is justified by faith, without the works 
of the law, was the uniform doctrine of the first Reformers. It is a far 
more ancient doctrine,—it was the doctrine of the whole college of the 
Apostles. It is more ancient still,—it was the doctrine of the Prophets. 
It is older than the Prophets,—it was the religion of the Fa^iarchs/* He 
might have risen higher yet, and have affirmed,—' 1 It was before the Pa¬ 
triarchs,—it formed the substance of the Eternal Covenant/ Christ is 
the “ True Light/* “ In Bis Light may wc see light/* But wo unto 
those who “love darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil l” 

5. Puh.itaits .—The Rev. J.B. Marsden, in his recent able and impartial 
“ History of the Early Puritans/ 1 a work which I cannot too highly com¬ 
mend to iny readers, thus remarks upon this famous name :—“ The name 
itself confers no dishonor, though borne with impatience, and often resent¬ 
ed as a grievous wrong. It was applied in scorn, but age and usejiave 
made it venerable. No clear account of the origin of this now famous title 
has been handed down. It seems to imply that if the professions of those 
to whom it was first given were high, their lives at least were consistent, 
and their morals pure. , .It is a party that has numbered in its ranks many 
of the best, and not a few of the greatest men that England has enrolled 
upon her history. . . By these men, the foundations of our English Li¬ 
berties were fastened and secured/* 

Elsewhere Mr. Marsden observes, under the date of 10IS-23:— c * Did a 
country-gentleman discountenance vice, he waa a Puritan , however exact¬ 
ly he conformed. ’ Did he shew favor to men of piety, relieve their wants, 
or protect them against oppression, he was a Puritan. If, in the county in 
which he lived, he promoted public virtue or public interests, and discour¬ 
aged popery, he was a Puritan. Above all, if he hail some Real for God’s 
glory, and could endure a sermon, and permitted serious conversation at 
his table ; neither swearing, nor scoffing, nor sabbath-breaking, nor indul¬ 
ging in ribald conversation,—he was a Puritan.™ —This graphic delinea¬ 
tion is nearly in the words of the excellent Mrs. Hutchinson. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Memew (October 1847), exclaims — u The 
English Puritans—the chief of men! 3 * 
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d. Anting mi a ns.—T he preseal heading may per haps star lie aome of my 
readers. The word has an ill sound j and if it bo understood as indicat¬ 
ing an allowance to “ continue in sin that grace may abound/ 1 then we 
repudiate at once the notion and the allegation : wc repel them with all an 
Apostle*s indignation and abhorrence,— 44 God forbid l bow shall we, that 
are dead to [orAy] sin, live any longer therein T 11 
iJWiet us look at this word., 44 Antinomlan/ 3 in its etymology. “ A 
controversy arose/ 1 as we read in Ilethcriugtou’s History of the Church 
of Scotland) 44 among the English Dissenters, about 1717, which turned 
chiefly on the question, 4 Whether the Gospel is a neve law f promising 
salvation on a certain condition V some making that condition, faith ; 
others makingU faith and repentance; to which others added the necessity 
of a Sincere though imperfect obedience. Those who maintained the af¬ 
firmative, were termed Neonomians^ or new-law men ; those who opposed 
this theory were, by its adherents, unjustly termed 

From that ti me, thi s te rm o f opprobrium h as been i j idiserirnInalcly ap¬ 
plied to the most spiritually-minded and devoted ministers of the everlast 
ing Gospel, because they scripturally maintain the freedom and fulness of 
Divine Gr^pe in opposition to the Pelagian and Art^ininn heresies so 
fearfully prevalent in the professing Church. Hence, as one has said, 
u the odium of the appellation vanishes in the honor w hich it acquires from 
its appropriation. 11 

7, Calvinists*—T he Rev. J, G, Larimer, in Ins “Old Orthodox Faith/* 
—a little hook, but worth its weight in gold, shows that 41 in point of fact, 
Calvinism 1 * (so-called, more properly Paulism) 44 is highly moral in its 
tendency. The results are too numerous, and on too large a scale, and too 
uniform in varied circumstances, to be explained in any other way. The 
doctrines of free grace demand holiness , a highef holiness than Arminian- 
ism or Pelagianism . Very many of the men in all ages who have been 
most eminent for piety and moral worth, and public usefulness, have been 
Calvinists : the Reformers of blessed memory, who endured the fire of 
persecution, and preached the Gospel at every hazard, and were glorious¬ 
ly successful in their preaching, were Calvinists to a man;* the moat dis¬ 
tinguished missionaries to the heathen, such as Elliot and Brainerd in 
former times—the former denominated 4 the Apostle of the Indians/ and 
the vast lxrdy of missionaries in more modern days, have been Calvinists. 
John Howard, the prince of philanthropists, was a Calvinist. William 
Cowper, one of the first of poets, and w hose poetry had no small influence 
in exposing the ungodliness and iduunanitj of his age, as well as in re¬ 
viving and cherishing warm evangelical piety, was a Calvinist.” 

8. “ Latitudinarians.”—T he modern application of this term is well 
set forth in the following passage from one of Dean Elliot’s Sermons. 
God be praised that such Sermons arc yet to be heard in English pulpits ! 

1 To endeavour to have a simple faith ; to refuse to mingle in contro- 

* Vmir readers may refer lo liic Oriented Christian Spectator fur August ISAO, for some 
tvideuce of ibis. 
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versies or to become a partisan ; to be incurious as to what the thousand 
speculations may mean which men call 1 Theology ;* to care little about a 
dogma or a creed, when God gives you His word, and the Spirit to inter¬ 
pret it; to be gentle, and considerate, and charitable, as Christ was,— 
though all this be the teaching and the guiding of the Spirit, it suita not 
the content!outness and pride of the world; and they who would Ji^ld 
themselves to the Spirit’s guidance and teaching must expect some rifcme 
or designation which shall be meant to convey blame. And I believe it ter 
be this temper, this reliance on the Holy Spirit to guide into all truth, 
which those who are yet but too much the children of darkness, call * Lat- 
itudinarian. 1 — But care not how 'man judge th/ Only rely more con¬ 
fidingly on * the Spirit, which shall guide unto all truth.* ” 

9. Low-C hurchmen. —We think, with the author of the Hqtm 
A pocalypHc€B t that ** the true Zou»- Churchmen are they who fashion their 
beau ideal of an ecclesiastical system simply or chiefly, with reference to 
an earthly CAurcA, and its human administration or administrators. The 
true high-Churchmen seem to be they, the Church of whose affections and 1 
thought is the Jerusalem abate that which has for its head, Christ; its 
homo, heaven ; and this our earth as but the sceno of its preparatory for¬ 
mation and trial: a scene whereon its members, scattered everywhere 
through the visible Church, and known to God, though often unknown to 
men, are by the common principle of union with Christ their invisible 
Head, united verily and in-truth with each other, and united with those too 
of the same body that may have already passed into Paradise.** (Elliott’s 
H. A ,, vol. 4, page 2S4.) 

But, albeit the term " Low-CHurch/* thus v imperatively intended 1 
against us, is a strange monomer, yet, as the signification of the word is 
usually understood, and as it is so calmly and piously defended by good 
Bishop Burnet in the following passage., we, are well content to accept and 
to adopt this name also. 

In the Prefhce to Dr; Gilbert Burnet's Discourse of the Pastoral Care, 
written in the author's seventieth year, A. D. 1712, he thus remarks upon 
the term in question, €t l will say nothing that may justly provoke any ; 
but since I myself am ranked among the loin-churchmen, 1 will open all 
that ! know that is particular to^hem ; and then leave it Io others to judge 
what reason can be given for entertaining such hard thoughts of them. 

** They arc cordially and conscientiously zealous- for the church as esta¬ 
blished by law ; but yet they think no human constitution is so perfect, 
but that it may be made trailer, and that the church would be both more 
secure, and more unexceptionable, if the administration of the discipline 
were put into other hands, and in a better method. They lay Ike founda¬ 
tion of all that they believe in the Scriptures ; these and these only are the 
measures and standard of their faith. No great names nor shows of au¬ 
thority overawe them ; they search the Scriptures, there they seek and 
find their faith. 

" They think that in matters declared to be indifferent no harm could 
follow on it, if some regard were had to the scruples of those who divide 
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from us f in order to the fortifying of the whole by uniting us among our¬ 
selves ; but till that can be done, they think a kind deportment to wards 
D i g sen t er* s ofle ns tliei r pr ej u dices.. 

“ They do indeed make a great difference between Dissenters and Papists. 
They consider the one ae a handful of people * true to the Protestant Re¬ 
ligion and to our national interests, not capable of doing us much mischief, 
and who are, as far as appears to them, contented with their toleration, 
and a_ro only desirous to secure and maintain it,—They have another and 
a very different opinion of Popery : they consider that church, not only 
with relation to the many opinions and practices held hy them, sudi as 
transubstantiating purgatory, and the worshipping of saints and images, 
and a great many more ; they are persuaded that these are false and ill- 
jgrounfled j .« but they consider Popeiiy as a conspiracy against the 
liberty akd peace of MA^RiND, or design to engross the wealth of the 
world into their own hands ; and to destroy all that stand in their way, 
sticking at no practice, how false, base, or cruel soever, that can advance 
this. This is the true ground of their zeal against Popery,* and indeed 
against every thing that has a tendency that way.f 

“The pretending to an independent*/ of the church on the state ^ is not 
only, in their opinion, a plain attack made on the Supremacy vested by 
law in the Crown, and a casting a disgrace on our Reformers, and on every 
step made in the Reformation, which are openly owned by the chief pro¬ 
moters of this new conceit but it is a direct opposition to the famed 
place, so much stretched by the same persons to serve other purposes, in 
Romans xiii. “Let every soul be subject to the higher powers ; J * in 
which, all subjects [ecclesiastical as well as civil] are equally compre¬ 
hended, 

“The raising the power and authority of sacred functions, beyond what 
is founded on clear warrants in Scripture, is, they think, the readiest way 
do give the world such a jealousy of them, and such an aversion to them, 
as may make them lose the authority that they ought to have, while they 
pretend to that they have not. 

“ They dare not unchurch all the bodies of the Protestants beyond sea, 
nor deny to our Dissenters at homo the federal rights common to all 


The “ handfUl” has grown iulo a multitude, and dial mainly lh rough the asperity of 
■our worris and behaviour. 

t Laudism, pLiseyism, Baptismal Regeneration, male rial Presence of Christ in the 
.Supper, Human Priesthood, Prelacy jure divino, 5tc. &e + 

* And tins is the true ground of our deprecation of the ” Emancipation Act/ J of the 
■new Romtah Bishoprics, dec. 

J The applicability of this clause, indeed of the whole extract to the circumstances and 
controversies of the present day, is very remarkable. Consider the audacious attacks upon 
the rightful Supremacy of our good Protestant Queen, by Messrs. Sewell, Manning, Wil t 
ber force, &C* Consider, also, the undisguised hatred, manifested by the Tractarian party- 
to i he memory of those now glorified Sain is and Martyrs, Cranmer, Jewell, Hooper, fee- 
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Christians, or leave them to * uncovenanted mercy.’ They do not annul 
their baptisms, or think that they ought to be baptized again in a more 
regular manner, before they can be accounted Christians.—They know of 
no power in a priest to pardon sin t other than the declaring the Gospel 
pardon, upon the conditions on which it is offered.—They know of no sac¬ 
rifice in the Eucharist , other than the commemorating that on the Cross, 
with the oblation of the prayers, praises, and alms-giving, prescribed in 
the office.—They ar e far from condemning private judgment in matters of 
religion: this strikes at the root of the whole Reformation, which could 
never have been compassed if private then have not a right to judge for 
themselves : on the contrary, they think every man is hound to judge for 
himself, which indeed he ought to do in the fear of God, and with all hu¬ 
mility and caution. They look on all these notions as steps towards 
Popery ; though they do not conclude, that all those who have entertained 
them designed that by so doing. 

“This is a short account of the Low-Churchmen's notions, with relation 
to matters of religion among us.” 

Thus far Bishop Burnet.—And now, commending to all the Lord’s 
dear people, who may be led to rgad this paper, the anxious and prayerful 
study of 1 Peter, ii. 19—25, iii. 8—22, and commending them to the Grace 
of God. 

1 remain, even as I am, 

“Less than the Least.” 


V. —Canarese Missions of the London Missionary 
Society. 

The stations at which these missions are established are those of Bel¬ 
lary, Bangalore, and Belgaum. The following notices, we take frond the 
twenty-third report, which we have just received. 

The list of missionaries stands thus :— 

Bellary . 

Rev. J. S. Wardlaw. A. M. 

Rev. J. B. Coles. 

Rev. J. Shrieves. 

Rev. E. Paul. 

Bangalore . 

Rev. C. Campbell, B. A. 

Rev. B. Rice. 

Rev. J. Sewell. 

Rev. J. Sugden, B. A. 

Rev. N. Shadrach. 

Belgaum. 

Rev. J. Taylor. 

Rev. W. Beynon. 
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V£e observe considerable progress in these missions since they last 
pasted before our notice. The providences mentioned in the report, bow - 
ever, are of a varied character. 

Bella ry. —In the month of Juno, Mrs. Coles was seized with an attack 
of fever. There was nothing for a time to excite our fears, but the disease 
gradually assumed an alarming form till at length she sunk under its influ¬ 
ence, and on the morning of the 4th of July breaLhed her last. Her end 
was tranquil and happy. She'slept in Jesus, 1 giving delightful evidence 
of her interest in his precious blood. Her Tailh was' firm ; her hope un¬ 
wavering. A few hours before she expired, she sung part of that beauti¬ 
ful hymn, <f Rock of ages cleft for rae/'i»d commended her husband and 
children, in prayer, to Ibe care and keeping of a covenant God. We are 
thus enabled to cherish the sweetly cheering assurance, that ,f absent from 
the body” she is fl present with the Lord,” enjoying her Saviour’s smile 
and love—safe and blest for ever. 

The number of the Congregation averages about a hundred and ten, I 
am encouraged to think, says Mr. Paul, that those who know the Lord, 
sincerely seek to grow in acquaintance with divine truth, and to live under 
its power. 1 am glad to say that some of them have social meetings at ( heir 
houses, when they read Ihe word of God, offer prayer, and then converse 
about the interest of their souls. 

A considerable number of them understand Canarese well—a few being 
Canarese by birth; and for their benefit a service has been conducted in the 
chape] every Lord*s day in that language, by Mr. Coles and Mr. Stanger. 

During the year 14 members have been received into Church fellowship. 
Two have been re -admitted, and one has been suspended. The present 
number of communicants is 72; of whom 31 are males, and 41 females. 
They in general walk worthy of their profession, and I have cause to bless 
God on their account. 

There are at present eight applicants for Church fellowship. 

The number of adults who have received baptism is in all seven; and 
the ordinance has been administered to twelve infants, the children of 
Christian parents. 

There have been five marriages stud one death. 

The following are the contributions of the Church and Congregation for 
the support of the gospel among themselves:— 

Rj. Aj. Ps. 

General Collections_,._ 63 0 6 

Missionary Boxes __ 10 15 0 

Sacramental Collections II 14 5 

From two Friends -- 1 14 0 


Total-87 11 10 

There are two day schools connected with this department—one for 
trays, the other for girls. Three of the girls have left the school during the 
year, and five fresh scholars have been admitted. The number of children 
is 45—boys 26, girls 20* 

Preaching to the heathen. In this important department, Mr. Stanger 
has afforded valuable aid, devoting his time and energy to the work. A 
few extracts from a statement furnished by him will shew the nature and 
extent of his labours and measure of success by which they are attended. 

/'I go out every morning and evening, if possible, into Ihe streets and 
lanes and even into the houses and shops of the people, to speak to all of 
'Christ and him crucified/ I ana glad to say that persons of every des¬ 
cription come daily to see me,—so many at timet that my room is bot suf¬ 
ficient to accommodate them. Large numbers of people come from the 
surrounding country to Bellary on business, and many of them visit me to 
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enquire regarding the true religion : a few in coming to BelLry have y^s 
object prominently in view. Among them I have found several who ere 
almost persuaded to be Christians, but who are afraid of persecution.—A 
brahmin who visits me weekly, said, * Wc know that you tench the truth, 
and shew us the only way whereby we may be saved. We also know that 
our gods and our religion are worthless but we are afraid to forsake our 
wiv es, our children, and all we have, and lo endure suffering. But do not 
be discouraged ; continue to preach lhe gospel to every one and you will 
yet see that many of the brahmins will embrace Christianity M On another 
occasion when I had several men in my room, the brahmin just mentioned 
spoke in the same strain. On another occasion while declaring the gospel 
message in the Pcliah three brahmins came forward and said, ‘ Much of what 
you tell us is right and good, but never speak to til of Jesus Christ,* I replied 
* My dear friends' my message to you would be worthless if 1 did not make 
known Christ to you, for through him alone salvation can be obtained/ 
When I had spoken a Hi tie further, some went away saying, * He is right, 
what he says is true ;* hut those who spoke first left in great auger,—Dur¬ 
ing the disputation a great number of people were gathered together, and 
I had an excellent opportunity of declaring fully salvation by Christ. I 
shall mention only one other incident, though many of a similar kind might 
be presented. On going out one evening with a Catechist, I intended to 
address myself particularly to brahmins. I went, therefore, to a suitable 
spot and began to unfold afresh the doctrine of lhe cross. Very soon a 
great number of pfople surrounded me, and that J might be well heard I 
stood on an elevated [dace and preached for some lime. The Catechist 
then preached and so large was lhe number of people present, tlmt we 
were obliged lo speak at lhe pitch nf our voices. The women climbed lo 
the top of their houses to hear what be had fo say , and all listened very at¬ 
tentively, and were as quiet as a Christian congi-egalion. ” 

The stated weekly services hare still been conducted as formerly; and 
in these Mr. Stanger has lakcn a share. There are four in Canarese and 
three in Telugu.—The .Native Teachers have also continued their weekly 
visits to the villages in the immediate neighbourhood of Bellary, 

In the early pari of the year Mr. Coles, accompanied by John lleid, made 
an extensive tour to the west and south-west of Belhry. They visited se¬ 
veral towns and villages in the D bar war Zillnh, the Mysore country, and 
lhe province of Canara. The people of many of these places had seldom, 
and in some cases never, heard the gospel before ; while in the tow 1 ns 
nearer Id Bell ary, a considerable acquaintance wilh the facts and prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity was found to prevail. It was impossible not to ob¬ 
serve that in those parts where the gospel had been longer and more 
fully preached, the people evinced more interest in it; white in the remoter 
and less cultivated districts, it often encountered either stern hostility or 
utter apathy. 

In the Month of February, Onesimus Meclilem made a tour as far as 
Rayalacheruvu, preaching and distributing tracts in the intermediate vil¬ 
lages. 

Jr the month of April, John Stephenson made a lour as far as Rawanu- 
in ully, preaching on lhe way both in going and returning. He found the 
people disposed to Hr ten ; and £bme acknowledged the excellence of the 
doctrine of the gospel* At Ilam&namully he remained several weeks, and 
found enough to occupy his time, as the Collector had his Cutchery there, 
which brought numbers of people from the surrounding villages to the 
place. He also conducted a service on the Lord’s day in Tamil. 

In lhe month of July, John Reid had occasion to go as far as Sholapore 
on private affair!. He made his journey, however, as much a mission tour 
as possible. 
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4h the month of November, Mr, Stangcr and two of the Catechists, at¬ 
tended the'triennial festival, held in honour of Koomarasicamce. They 
preached in the villages on their way, and embraced every opportunity of 
speaking to the people travelling to the feast. U was not so well attended 
as usual, but they found enough to do. For three days they were almost 
constantly engaged in preaching, and conversing with people on the truths 
of Christianity. Many received tracts and portions of Scriptures. Some 
said, t£ we have read such hooks before, and wish others in order that we 
may obtain further instruction.” A few came several times for conversa¬ 
tion , and seemed anxious to obtain as much information as possible. Some 
expressed a desire that Mr. S. and the /Teachers would accompany them 
to their villages, to apeak them and their friends about the Saviour.—The 
tour was continued for a time after the feast was over, and a good many 
villages were visited. The people stayed often for three or four hours lis¬ 
tening attentively to the message of salvation, and putting questions re¬ 
garding it. 

IVardiaw Institution. —During the year, 20 boys have been admit led, 
and 18 have left—most of them to fill situations of usefulness; a few with¬ 
out assigning any reason. The number at present on the books is 98. 

The Annual Examination was held on the 31st of December, when E. 
Story, Esq., presided. All present seemed Interested and gratified; and 
the Chairman, who questioned the pupils pretty fully on the Scriptures, 
expressed himself much pleased with their progress. The examination 
wan followed by a distribution of prizes—the gift of Hie Chairman; for 
which, as also for several valuable contributions (o the School library our 
best thanks are due. It should be mentioned, that after the prizes were 
distributed, Mr. Whrdlaw had the pleasure of presenting to Mr. Lawrence ' 
three valuable books and a gold ring, as a testimonial from a number of the 
pupils of their esteem fb^ hirr> 3 and an expression of their gratitude for the 
interest taken by him iu their welfare. The act was purely spontaneous on 
their part, and is creditable alike to themselves and to their teacher. The 
Brahmin youths took the lead in the matter, and it is pleasing to witness in 
them the manifestation of such a spirit. May it be the prelude to some¬ 
thing belter. 

Boarding Schools. These Institutions still continue to be an interesting 
end important appendage to the Mission. Many, rescued from indigence 
and heathenism, are here maintained and instructed. Habits of order and 
industry arc carefully cultivated, and the claims of true godliness are af¬ 
fectionately urged upon them; and there is reason to hope that these efforts 
are not fruitless. Wc have recently had the satisfaction of admitting to 
Christian fellowship several who have enjoyed the benefits of these schools, 
and we cherish the hope that religious convictions and impressions now 
made on the minds of some will lead to a like happy result 

Vernacular day School#, These are four in number, two Canarese and 
two Telugu. The former contain 80; boys ; the latte r 60—in all 140, 

The English service has been kept up in the Chapel every Lord’s day 
evening. 

On the first Sunday in every month, \h$ members of the church have 
united in commemorating a Saviour’s dying Itifre. 

The Thursday evening meeting in the Wardlaw Institution has been 
kept up regularly, not, we hope, without benefit. 

A considerable part of Mr. Ward law's time has, as formerly, been oc¬ 
cupied in connexion with^the work of Scripture translation, and he has 
enabled to complete several portions during the year, 

_ *."f following statement will shew the number of tracts and portions of 
scripture, which have been issued from the Depository during the year, and 
me ntim of Bibie^ Testaments, and other books which have been sold. 
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Sold. 

Issued for distribution. 

Language. 

Bibks, 

Testa- 

ments. 

Other 

Books, 

8. Pbr- 
tions. 

Tracis . 

English —- 

69 

G5 

822 

, * 

2,054 

Canarese —- 

i * 

.■ 

285 

5,641 

6,177 

Telugu r~— 

* * 


122* 

670 

5,032 

Tamil — 

16 

27 

156 

232 

1,878 

Hindustani- 

.. 

.. 


100 

716 

Maratha - 




10 

259 

Hebrew 

1 

2 

*■ 

■* 

-■ 

li Total—... 

' 80 

94 

L3S5 


16,116 


Of the Scripture portions, about 1600 have been distributed in Bellary 
and the surrounding district; nearly 5000 have gone to Bangalore, Dhar- 
war and Mangalore; the remainder toBclgauin and other places. Of the 
tracts, upwards of 10,000 have been distributed by ourselves and our as* 
sistants. The rest have been sent chiefly to Bangalore and C mi da pah. 

Kowl Bazaar Station. —The weekly services were continued as they 
appear in the last Report until February, when the 6th Regiment of Light 
Cavalry left this station for Sholapoor, In consequence of this change of 
circumstances, the follo wing arrangement of services has been made. 


| D “V- 

Hour, 

Place, 

Nature of sciricl. 

Language. 

Sab. 

7 A. M. 

Missionary's 

House. 

Catechising and addressing 
chi Idren. 

Tedugu. 

it 

JO* A. H . 

« 

Divine Service. 

Tamil. 

it 

I2j r. m. 

Canarese school 
room. 

Catechising and addressing 
children. 

Canareae. 

(i 

H p. M. 

Missionary’s 

House. 

it 

Tamil. 

) a 

6 P. M. 

it 

Divine Service. * 

English. 

Mon. 

&4 P. H. 

Pinus Gentle¬ 
man's House. 

Divine Service for the 
be nefit of servants. 

Tamil. 

a 

G£ r. m. 

Tamil school 

room. 

Canarese School 
roOri]. 

Preaching and distributing 
of tracts. 

Hindustani. 

Tues. 

64 p. M, 

ti 

Can area*. 

\ Wed. 

3 P. M. 

Lines of the 1st 
Regt. N, I. 

Divine Service. 

Tamil, 

ti 

64 P. M. 

To mil school 

room. 

Preaching and distributing 
4f tracts. 

TeL& Tam. 
alternately. 

Tbur. 

G F, M 

Scty&nbroom, in 
c bucklers street. 

Preaching, 

Tdugu. 

Fn. 

6 F. M. 

Missionary's 

House, 

Divine Service. 

English- 
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Soon after the last report was written, a Church was organized consist* 
ing of nine members. Two adults, a rnan and his wife, I am happy to say f 
writes Mr. Shrieves, I had the privilege on February 17th of baptizing, at 
(he close of the service,—before the Church and Congregation,—after due 
examination, relative to the evidences of grace and knowledge of Scripture 
doctrines. Two old members having returned to this station with the 1st 
Regiment Light Cavalry, were received into communion in March Aback- 
slider named Parenjoth£e, who strayed from the fold*of Christ and was sus¬ 
pended in the days of the late Rev S. YV Flavel, was brought to serious re¬ 
flection, and to bewail his miserable condition. After a period of trial, and 
the manifestation of sincere repentance he was re admitted into Church fel¬ 
lowship in August. After remaining in communion with us till October, he 
joined the native Church under the pastoral care of the Rev. E. Paul, owing 
to his having changed Ins place of residence* One was received into com- 
munion from the Church under the pastoral care of the brethren of the Free 
Church of Scotland at Nagporc. Two have removed with the 43th Kegl. 
N* I. to Qnilon. The number at present in communion is twelve* One 
marriage has been celebrated. Two adults, and two infants of believing 
parents have been baptized, and one child interred. 

Vernacular Day Schools. 

There are three Schools, and the number of boys in each is as follows :— 

Tamil School.*,-—-- 36 

Caimrese do, _______— 81 

Telugu—,do. 34 

Total-100 

The plan of education is strictly religious. The advanced classes com¬ 
mit portions of Scripture to memory, and the whole of the classes, except¬ 
ing those at their letters, learn Catechisms, are taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; Although the ravages of the cholera, which continued for some 
time during the year, and other causes, have been drawbacks, yet the boys 
have made some progress. 

Itineracies. I am sorry to say that every time I had prepared for attend¬ 
ing the Jatras, or going on Missionary tours, I have been prevented from 
doing so by indisposition, But I am happy to say, that my fellow- 
labourer. Catechist John Craven, has made a short tour to Cooroaraswa* 
mee’s triennial Jalra. 

B a rro a lur Station . The Canarese Department .—The agency employ - 
ed in this department of our Mission has been considerably strengthened, 
during the past year, by the accession to our number of the Rev. Colin and 
Mrs. Campbell from Mysore. At the recommendation of the District Com¬ 
mittee the Directors determined to relinquish that station and to concentrate 
Ihejr strength on this. At Mysore Mr. Campbell had laboured faithfully in 
the preaching of the gospel, in the superintendence of Vernacular Schools, 
and in various important literary undertakings, for u period of more than 11 
years; and it will be readily believed, that it was not without considerable 
reluctance, that lie consented to relinquish his post there. The power of 
the truth, in arousing the opposition of some, and in leading others to honest 
enquiry, and in some cases to an acknowledged conviction of its suitable¬ 
ness and imporLance, had been made dearly manifest, although it had not 
been Mr. CainpbelLs privilege to see the fruits of hh labours in the con¬ 
version of many of the souls of the heathen A few lambs of the flock were, 
however, it is believed, gathered into the fold of the good Shepherd, some 
of whom arc now rejoicing in his presence ; and our hope is, that it will yet 
be seen, that the labours referred lo have been an important part of a sys¬ 
tem of means, which will result in bringing many to be partakers of eternal 
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life and glory. Our Wesleyan brethren still occupy that important station, 
and we shall sincerely rejoice with them if the Lord see fit speedily to grant 
them abundant success. 

The Canarese Church and Congregation. —The congregation in the 
pelt ah Chapel on Ihc mornings and evenings of the Sabbath continues, 
on the whole, about the same as last year. The average attendance is per¬ 
haps greater than it w r as. These arc some of our most interesting services, 
and we cannot but belief that the Divine blessing will yet be vouchsafed 
more abundantly in connexion with them. They are already the means of 
spiritual joy and edification to our little Hock, and have been attended with 
marked benefit, to some of the young people connected with Ihc Mission. 
The number of heathens who attend fluctuates considerably. The largest 
congregations are usually seen on the occasion of great public festivals, 
when there is a larger number of strangers than usual drawn together from 
distant pails. 

In addition to the Sabbath services, a service is conducted on the Mis¬ 
sion premises on Wednesday evenings, for the benefit of the Church, and 
those in immediate connexion with the Mission. Meetings are also held 
monthly with the members of the Church, preparatory to the administralion 
of the Lord’s supper. 

We regret to state that wc have had only one admission to the Church 
during the year. This was a youth (named Joseph) about 18 years of age, 
who has received Ids education in our Boarding School. 

With regard to the majority of the Church Members, we are thankful to 
be able to slate, that their walk appears to be “ as become! h the gospel of 
Christ/’ though there are three or four of them of whom we are constrain¬ 
ed to entertain some doubt as to I he reality of their professed piety, and 
though there are others, in whom w« earnestly desire to see a more lively 
state of religious feeling. Two or three of them are very-pleasing and sat¬ 
isfactory charact er b . 

Public preaching of the Gospel in Bengalore, and the adjacent towns and 
villages .—Much attention has been devoted to this very important part of 
our work. 

In the Pettah or Bangalore good congregations are often gathered. 
Sometimes we meet with opposition, and have to bear with wicked and 
abusive language; but it is matter of thank fulness, that this is all the 
enemies of the truth can do. It is but seldom that any man of ability is 
found willing to defend idolatry in public. A very clever Brahmin, how¬ 
ever, at a recent festival encountered our Native Teachers, near Ihe Pettah 
chapel, as they were engaged in speaking to those who came to the feast. 
A large number of people were assembled, before whom this man poured 
forth a torrent of falsehood and ridicule against the Gospel and its profes— 
sore. But though his vocil?rousness made it difficult for the Teachers to 
say much, and at the time seemed to give him an advantage over them, yet 
Ihe sympathies of the most intelligent persons present were in their favour. 
Some days after, he came near lo a place where we were preaching and 
talked loudly on the opposite side of the street, but did not venture to dis¬ 
pute with us again. * 

A considerable number of Mohammedans have applied at the Mission 
houses for copies of portions of Scriptures, especially Ihe Gospels and the 

Psalms. , , 

The villages within four or five miles of Bangalore are often visited. In 
such places, the people collect in smaller groups, and many of them are of 
a lower and more simple class, than those in iargg towns . Our preaching, 
therefore has lo be less formal, and more of a colloquial kind. In some 
villages where wicked and ill-disposed persons have authority and infiu- 
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cnee, our work id very discouraging. In oilier places, however, we have 
enjoyed very favourable opportunities for making known the truth. 

Five Mission tours have been made rn different directions' around Ban¬ 
galore, and the Gospel has been fully proclaimed in many large places, at a 
distance of from 30 to GO miles from this Station. Some of the principal 
places visited were Gssuor, Aiilcul, Dcakinacottah, Soolagh^rry, Kistna- 
gheny, Batgonr, Khtgherry, Yellavunhum, Dcvanahully, Chikka Balfa- 
poora, ami Goodahundy. Some of these places have been visited twice, 
and at some of them very long and interesting discussions were held. Gen¬ 
erally large congregations were coHcnLed, anil a disposition to hear Was 
manifested, while the demand for books was always very urgent. Several 
Mohammedans seemed disposed to examine the truth, and desirous to read 
the Scriptures, and several Hindoos wore met with who openly laughed at 
idolatry. One or two staled, that they liked all that was said excepting 
that about Jesus Christ. 

Vernacular Day'Schools *—Of these there are three for boys and one 
for girls in connexion with the Mission, One of these is in a chucklers 1 
village near the pettah of Bangalore, and is yet small, as it has only been 
recently re-established, at the earnest request of the inhabitants of the 
village. They are a very poor and degraded people, but the slrong desire 
which they manifest to have their children instructed, is very pleasing, and 
gives reason to hope that the school will prove a valuable means of instruc¬ 
tion to them as well as to their children. 

The number of children in these Schools is us follows :— 



BOYS. 


Aralcy FeKah Boys 1 Schools_ 

_ 52 

ii 

ChuckJers* Village do™- 

-- 16 

4 

QsSoor™—™™™ do—. 

- 32 

ti 

Mamtnool Pcttah Girls 1 School 

'- „ 

34 


Total™™ 100 

38 


Eugftsh Day* Schools .—The English and Canarese Day-school has con¬ 
tinued to make steady and encouraging progress under the efficient su¬ 
perintendence nf Mr. Alexander Tomlinson. The number now in attend¬ 
ance is 66, which includes 22 boys from the Boarding School. Much at¬ 
tention has been given to the religious instruction of the scholars, and 
though some of the heathen lads in the 1st Class manifest much disrelish to 
Christian truth, and even sometimes argue against it, yet its constant in¬ 
culcation has manifestly produced an impression upon their minds, 

A public examination ol the School was held at the close of the jfear, in 
the presence of a large number of friends, &nd the result appeared to he 
^highly satisfactory. 

Boys 1 Boarding School .—The boys in this School are taught both m 
English and in Canarese, and have obtained a considerable amount of Scrip - 
:tural and general knowledge. Their behaviour has been 3 on the whole, 
pleasing, and there is much to encourage in the general state of the school. 

Girls 1 Boarding School. —The extreme difficulty of obtaining thorough¬ 
ly efficient Native assistants to co-operate with us in carrying out our 
plans for training and instructing the girls under our charge, is increas¬ 
ingly felt to be a serious hindrance in the way of conducting a school like 
the present, so as to render it in all respects what we could wish it to be. 
Making allowances for the difficulties, arising from this source, which we 
have not yet been able to remove, wo feel that there is much cause to be 
thankful for the progress which has been made, while we go forward in our 
work, cherishing the hope that our labour in this department may hereafter 
£>e yet more signally blessed. 
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The studies pursued in the School have been the same as Iasi year, with 
i ncrease d at tent i on to i h c C hri s ti an I es sons. I n ne cdle- WorIt, nfl a rkin g, a rid 
knitting, the progress made has been very creditable. In this department 
particularly, and in regard to the general interests of the School, we feel 
much indebted to our friend Miss Pierce for her kind assistance. 

The girls continue to cook and wash for themselves, to which arrange¬ 
ment we attach considerable importance, as it tends to train them to habits 
ofindustry, and prepare* 1 them ft>T the domestic duties which in accord¬ 
ance with native custom, are likely to devolve upon them in afterlife. 

Scripture Revision .—The whole ofrlhcNew Testament has been com¬ 
pleted and printed, and is now in circulation. The revision of the old 
Testament has been commenced with the Book of Psalms, 

Hv&soor Out-station .—The labours at this station have baen carried 
on has last year, and several visits have been made to k by the Missiona¬ 
ries 

We have encouragement to persevere in our efforts, especially in the 
School, and in the general progress of conviction in the minds of the peo¬ 
ple. 

Theological Seminary . —Tutor , Rev. /. Sewell*^ When, as detailed 1 
in our last Report, it was determined to transfer the Tamil Department 
of this important Institution to Madras, and to receive only Canare&e 
students at Bangalore, it was foreseen that, from the small number of our 
Canarese stations, it would be a considerable time before we could expect 
to receive mure than a very limited number of students. None have been 
received since the last Report was written, and one has left the Institution, 
and returned to Belgauin; from circumstances which need not here he par¬ 
ticularized he has not been recommended 1o be employed in the work of an 
Evangelist. Still we entertain (be hope that the attainments be has made, 
may be turned to valuable account, in some less responsible department of 
labour, in connexion with that interesting and prosperous Mission. 

We are happy to be able to state, that another young man from the same? 
station is about to be sent to the Seminary, and may be expected to arrive 
about the end of next month. 

Two others, who are pursuing their studies, chiefly through the medium 
of the English language, have made most satisfactory progress, and have 
been truly exemplary in their conduct. They appear to have a becoming 
sense of the responsible character of the work to which they arc looking 
forward ; and to be sincerely desirous of diligently improving their present 
advantages in order to become qualified for it. There has been no altera¬ 
tion in the plan of instruction during the year. 

In systematic Theology, the Doctrine of Justification by Faith,—the Per¬ 
sonality and Divinity of the Holy Spirit, and the Doctrine of the Trinity 
have occupied their attention.—-They are now engaged in studying the 
Work of Regeneration. 

In Biblical studies, besides a constant and careful examination of pas¬ 
sages or portions referred to,—the Epistle to the Homans has furnished 
abundant scope for patient thought and careful investigation. 

As a preparation for the study of the History of the Christian Church, 
they have been occupied with Dr. Cave’s dissertalions on the Patriarchal 
and Mosaic at dispensations. 

In Ancient History they are still reading the History of Egypt, which, 
Trom its close connexion with a considerable portion of the Old Testament 
History, is likely to prove of much utility to them. 

In Canarese composition, besides writing sermons as before, a considera¬ 
ble portion of their time has been occupied in writing out very full answers 
to questions on Theology and the Scriptures, and this has been evidently 
attended with very good effects. 
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Their other Canaresc studies with the Moonshce have been ine same as 
last yea?. 

Their studies in the English language, in English History, in Geography, 
in the use of the globes, and in Arithmetic, are conducted by Mr. Tomlin¬ 
son ; very respectable progress has been made. 

They have also continued to attend the Natural Philosophy class, con¬ 
ducted by Mr Rice, once a week. 

In these various pursuits their time has been fully occupied, and, with 
the exception of vacations, they l^ve not had much leisure for public 
preaching, or conversations with the people. Such opportunities, however, 
as they have been able to command, have been diligently improved. 

An examination of the Students before all the members of the mission 
took place in May last, and the result was considered by them, as on the 
whole, truly encouraging,—creditable alike to the teachers and the taught. 

The Student mentioned in the last report as recently received to be in¬ 
structed in Canarese only, has been much hindered by the trying character 
of his domestic circumstances, and will probably uot continue in the Semi¬ 
nary any longer. 

Our earnest hope and prayer is, that many more may be called of Cod to 
this important work and duly qualified for it, by the gifts and graces of the 
Holy Spirit, For this we would offer up unceasing supplications to the 
God of all grace and mercy ; and we believe the sympathies and prayers of 
all who long for the evangelization of the perishing millions of India, will be 
with us, and that, in due time, we shall be permitted to realize this long 
cherished desire of our hearts. d .* 

Tamil Department.—Th& past year, though distinguished by several 
severe trials, has not been unmarked by mercies, the chief of which baa 
been the reception of twelve individuals to (he ordinance of Christian bap¬ 
tism. Though we cannot venture to speak confidently with regard to the 
sincerity of all, we feel justified in indulging the assurance that some of them 
have been truly born again of the Spirit and brought out of darkness into 
marvellous light,—and we hope well of all. The fact that several of them 
have been till very lately in the grossest ignorance, that they are totally un¬ 
able to read, and that they are in circumstances unfavourable to a regular 
attendance at the sanctuary, will account for our hesitating to speak of them 
with confidence. 

One of the twelve adults referred to was a Mohammedan—Sheik Hyder, 
who bad been in the habit for a long period of coming, at short intervals, 
to converse with us on spiritual subjects. At first we felt doubtful as to 
his motives, yet encouraged a disposition to enquire into the truths of the 
Gospel, and afforded him facilities for conducting the enquiry, pointing out, 
at the same time,the great importance of an immediate attention to the sal¬ 
vation of the soul, and a sincere seeking after God. After repeated inter¬ 
course wc had reason to be fully satisfied of bis sincerity* and he was ena¬ 
bled not only voluntarily but cheerfully to lake up the cross. At the com* 
mencement of the year, he was anxious to receive Christian Baptism* and 
as we saw nn reason to refuse it he was accordingly baptized in February 
last. From that time up to the present, we have been fully satisfied with 
his conduct, though his knowledge of the Gospel is yet, in many respects* 
imperfect. He has met with us at the table or the Lord,—and we hope 
that God, who we trust has opened his heart, wilt si ill preserve him and 
teach him more and more the truth as it is in Jesus, 

It is an interesting fact, in connection with this instance, that his father 
who died about three years ago, ostensibly a Mohamedan, before he died 
assured his son that Jesus was God, and advised him to enquire into Chris 
tianity. It was in accordance wiLh the advice so received that he first 
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fought to know the Gospel 3 which through the grace and mercy of God her 
was led at last to embrace. 

The number of communicants in Ihe Church at present is 39, 

The di gff ibution of tracts and Scriptures has been sedulously and dis- 
erimimitively attended to, and the gospel preached in and around Batiga* 
lore,—though this portion of our labour in the cantonment has not* from « 
variety of other duties, had that amount of attention which it claims. It is 
a source of regret that we have pot a suitable spot in which to conduct a 
native service, which might be easily accessible to the Heathen, The can¬ 
tonment chapel being in the midst of the European Infantry lines is some¬ 
what secluded. We shall rejoice if, in the providence of God, the kindness 
or Christian friends enable us fo meet and to remove this difficulty. 

The Girls 1 Boarding School at the time of the last report, and during a 
considerable portion of this year, contained 37 girls. 

The English and Tamil School, with which the Infant School is now 
combined, has contained* on an average, 10 boys. We have, during the 
past year, secured for this pari ot our work the services of I. Byrne, one of 
ihe Christian brethren of H. JVI 25lh Borderers, Wo trust and feel as¬ 
sured, that his connection with us will prove a mutual blessing, and pray 
that he may long be spared* if it be Ihe Lord's will, to labour among the 
young of this heathen land. 

The instruction imparted in the School includes all (lie elements of an 
education useful to the class of native youths who frequent It. Whilst 
English studies are pursued, the best obtainable instruction in the vernacu- 
Tardanguage is secured. We have felt it, however, a principal duty to im¬ 
part a knowledge of the word of God, and the way of Salvation, without 
which no youth can he said to be prepared for the duties and trials of life. 
It is our great happiness to record that one of the elder boys, whose parents 
are nominally Christian, has given his heart to God. — Isaiah was deeply 
impressed by the remarks of ids teacher on the subject of the new birth in 
connection with the 3rd Chapter of John 5 s Gospel, The Spirit of God 1 
deeply convinced him of his great sinfulness and nfthe need of a new heart. 
With these convictions he came with weeping end supplications to the Lord, 
and says that he believes ihe Saviour has received and forgiven and adopt¬ 
ed him as his child. He has lately joined the fellowship of the native 
Church—May this not bo a solitary instance, hut may we, and all who la¬ 
bour among the young, have many souls given to us* who shall be u to tho' 
praise oT the glory of his grace ! ,J 

The Vernacular School in Alasoor has lately been re-opened and con¬ 
tains 30 boys —As the master is a devoted Christian, and anxious for the 
best interests of the children, we trust it will have the Lord's blessing. If 
is situated in a densely populated and wicked neighbourhood,—and, whilst 
the means of spreading instruction among the young, is in a convenient spot 
for the distribution of tracts, and for preaching to the heathen. 

At the out-station at Mullaghcrry the school is still continued, and sup¬ 
ported by the Christian friends resident there. 

The attendance has been less than in former years. On an average about 
3D boys usually frequent it.—The School Master, though not all that we 1 
could desire* is diligent in his duties in the School. 

The Catechist, Nyanakatmu* writes respecting the work there, to the 
following effect :■—“ Though the Heathen and Mohammedan? and Homan 
Catholics here, as a body, neglect Ihn gospel, yet there are a few who read 
the word of God and like to speak about it. The Homan priest who re¬ 
sides here has given a strict order to the members of their Church not to 
speak to us, nor to read the Scriptures, 

The Christians Ji^re are few in number, they regularly meet for divine 
worship in the School on the sabbath, and read the Scriptures, and pray 
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regularly in their own homes. All the boys in the school attend divine 
worship the sabbath, and two of the elder ones are remarkable for their 
attention, and arc known to study the Scriptures at home. May the Lprd 
give them repentance by bit Holy Spirit 

It is our happiness to know that all the mandates of the Homan Priests arc 
not obeyed, and though there have been in the past many things to hinder 
the Lord's work at this spot, yet we hope they will ere long be all removed. 
Tho population is considerable, and the people are generally very poor and 
ignorant. Bui this is just the consideration which should most awaken our 
sympathy and effort. 

May the Lord open a way for his truth among these poor to whom the 
gospel is preached! 

It has been our melancholy duty to bring the inconsistencies of David, 
our Ute Catechist, before the Committee. He resigned his connection with' 
us, pending their decision, and thus prevented the necessity of his dlsmis- 

**} 

He has joined the Mission of the Society for the propagation of the gos¬ 
pel, 

frits A Church and Ccmgregafion.—At the commencement of tho 
year, it wa* deemed desirable that one of the Missionaries ^should take 
the pastorate of the English Church, and the larger share of the ordinary 
duty. In accordance with this arrangement the charge of the Church, and 
the usual Thursday evening service were devolved on Mr. Sugden—all the 
Brethren in rotation sharing with him the sabbath evening Service. 

In January we had the great pleasure to receive to the fellowship of the 
saints 43 brethren and sisters of H. M £5th Kegt. (K. O. B ) command¬ 
ed to us by the esteemed brethren of the Free Church or Scotland in flla~ 
dras. Wc have enjoyed much pleasure in their Christian intercourse, and 
teen greatly assisted in our work by their liberality and their prayers. In 
addition to these, 13 persons have joined ihrfhurch—3 from another hndy, 
and the remainder on a profession of their faith in a crucified Saviour.—4 
individuals have left us to join other Christian bodies ct the elation. We 
have in 10 instances bad to exercise Christian discipline, and it is a strik¬ 
ing and instructive fact to professing Christians bore, that 9 out of the 10 
were occasioned by drunkenness. 

The Sabbath school in the cantonment and in the Cavalry lines are still 
in operation and pretty well attended. They are worked solely by tho,vo¬ 
luntary agency of Christian friends who Jove the Lord, desire to save the 
amds of the young, and are happy in their labours of love. 

In the Cavalry Lines* Chapel there is, in addition to tho native service, 
a prayer meeting on the Friday evening,—and a day-school, superintended 
by Mr. Wormingharn, a well qualified and diligent teacher, and, we trust, 
a faithful Christian, 

The number of Church members at present is 82, and in addition to them 
a few Christian friends meet with us at the table of the Lord. During the 
year one of our number died happily in the faith, and entered into rest. 
May all of us bo prepared, having our loins girt and our lights burning, as 
men prepared to meet their Lord \ 

Belgium Mission. The Church and Native Christians have had 
the gospel statedly preached, and the ordinances of the gospel administer¬ 
ed to them, as circumstances required. In the Church we have still much 
to try us. While some by their consistent walk and deportment adorn the 
gospel, others arc weak in faith, unwatchful over their temper and make 
but little progress in divine knowledge, and are consequently easily led as¬ 
tray. Tho number in full communion it 3L During the year 5 have been 
excluded from the fellowship of the Church. We hope the discipline, 
we have been compelled to exercise, may be blessed fo them so tbit they 
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may be reclaimed, and not ultimately be excluded from the general assem¬ 
bly and Church of the first bom. One member died after many years’ 
connection with the Church. She died in the enjoyment of peace, and ex¬ 
pressing her entire dependence for salvation on the blood and righteousness 
of her Saviour. 

We have with much pleasure to report, that we have baptized during the 
year 12 edults and 6 children ; of the adults 4 were Roman Catholics and 
8 Heathen, The baptism of %>f the heathen caused considerable commo¬ 
tion and excitement both in Belgium and Shapore. One of them was 
Mootoo Can mar Moodaliar s whoso son-in-law and daughter we had the 
pleasure ot baptizing, under peculiarly interesting circumstances, last year 
The Lord 1 * dealings with him have been marvellous; and in the whole, we 
cannot but discern the mighly and sovereign operations of Him “who 
worketh all things according to the counsel of his own will, 33 Moottoo is 
well read in, and well acquainted with, the Hindoo religion in its various 
forms and usages; and for years dissatisfaction and doubt have arisen^iu 
his mind in reference to its truth. What first produced an impression on 
his mind favourable to Christianity was a remark made by a gentleman, 
that be was sure the time would come when he would embrace the Chris¬ 
tian religion. He was at the time teaching his children English, and read 
with them the word of God, little aware what the result would be to him¬ 
self and to several members of hjs family, when that blessed word would be 
conveyed to (heir hearts “ ill demonstration of the Spirit and in power. 
Simple as the remark was, it produced a powerful impression on his mind. 
It induced him to examine the word of God and to seek for explanation in 
cases of doubt and perplexity; and, as far as we can judge, we have every 
reason to hope that his investigations have resulted, not only in his convic¬ 
tion of the truth of Christianity, but in the saving conversion of hi a soul. 
When he derided on abandoning Hinduism and openly avowing himself the 
disciple of" the Lord Jesus, he met, as might have been expected, with* 
great opposition from the members of his caste, On the day of his baptism 
so great was the commotion that ho w as obliged to steal from home, lest 
compulsory measures should be retorted to to prevent the ordinance being 
administered. The Lord enabled him to avow his adherence to the Savi¬ 
our, and he was baptized in the presence of many witnesses his former ac¬ 
quaintances and caste people. A son about 11 years of age was baptized 
with him He is a promising Ind, forward in his education, and in an in¬ 
teresting slate of mind. We may here mention that Monttoo's eldest son 
(who received his first religious impressions here, and was for some time 
in our English Institution,) was baptized, in April last, by our brethren of 
the Free Church, Madras, and is now prosecuting his studies in their most 
excellent Institution. 

Two Lingnwunts were baptized at the same time. The one named 
Sheevttlingappa is a resident of Shapore. He is one who has paid consi¬ 
derable attention to the Lingait religion, and is well acquainted with it, 
both in its popular and its more philosophic form. So zealous was he at 
onetime for its rites, that the austerities which he practised have very con¬ 
siderably weakened and injured his constitution ; but in all be did he found 
neither peace nor satisfaction of mind. He first became acquainted with 
Christianity by hearing a portion of one of the gospels read and explained 
in the Shapore School room. The first time we had reason to suppose 
that Ihe Lord had commenced a work of grace in his heart was in March 
last, when he and several others requested us to meet with them Cor private 
instruction at one of our houses. From what he said, we discovered that 
he and several others had renounced Idolatry, though they still carried 
about them the Ling-nm, and, as the worshippers of Sheva besmeared their 
foreheads with the ashes of cow-dung. He soon afterwards avowed hlirf- 
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self a believer in the Saviour, saying that there was no peace to be found 
butlh believing in Christ. This excited the hostility of his caste people, 
ami he was threatened with excommunication. What made him come io 
a decision was—an attempt made by his friends to cempel him to unite in 
sonte heathen rites, which convinced him that it was his duty openly to 
avow his belief in the Lord Jesus. And in the midst of gTeat commotion, 
and before an immense nuifltfer of his caste people, he relinquished the 
Lmgain and renounced caste. He has giveryjp all for Christ and has had 
to endure the most violent persecution all of which he has borne patiently. 

The other Lingawunt who was baptized with him, is named Gooroo sid- 
dappa. He \yas a Jungum Priest, and one that was, in consequence of a 
vow, devoted by his parents from his childhood to the service of the tem¬ 
ple. He has been under instruction for some months. He came to a de¬ 
termination to renounce caste with Sheevalingappa, and both (led for pro¬ 
tection to Mr. Beynon, with whom they have continued ever since. His 
tinra of probation hns not been long, but as we knew of no sinister motive 
which could have induced him to act a9 he has, we saw no objection to his 
baptism and his admission into the Church. Our prayer for them is that 
the Lord may enable them by his grace to abide firm and hold fast their 
confidence to the end. There were seiernl others of whom we had san¬ 
guine expectations, hut the fiery trial which they have been called to endure 
has scattered some and frightened others. 

Some youths have been removed to distant villages and have had to en¬ 
dure much persecution on account of their adherence to the Mission. A 
few still cling to us, and we hope that in time, they will be enabled to 
make a good profession and, if necessary, to renounce all for Christ. 

The public services in which we are engaged during the week, both pi 
Shapore and Belgaum, are conducted in the same manner as mentioned in 
the last Report. 

The weekly services at Shapore were at one time well attended, and 
there seemed to be great concern in the minds of several persons to know 
the truth ; they seemed also to feel its power. For some time after the 
conversions before referred to, the services were almost entirely broken up 
and deserted, and but few of the most interesting enquirers even now at¬ 
tend. The same may be said of two special meetings that were establish¬ 
ed at the earnest request of several who seemed desirous of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the gospel. We shall continue to labour in faith and hope, 
feeling assured that the work in which we are engaged must prosper, and 
that our labours, if faithfully conducted, in the fear of God and with a 
single eye to His glory, will not be in vain. 

Our English service on Sabbath evening in the Camp Chapel is well at¬ 
tended ; and we generally have a full congregation ; yet we nave to lament 
that there are but few instances in which we witness the power of divine 
grace savingly manifested. May the Lord make bare his holy arm, under¬ 
take in our behalf, and make our labours much more successful and fruitfti) 
than they have hitherto been, iu the conversion of immortal souls among 
the people of this country \ 

The number and locality of our Schools are as follows :— 


Belgaum. 


BOYS. GIRLS. 

Maratha Schools— 30 „ 

1 Canarese do. — 40 „ 

2 Canarese do. — 50 ,, 

1 Tamil do. — 14 7 

English do. ^ 60 ,, 

Orphans do. — „ 3 


Total ~ 194 10 


Shapore 


1 Canarese- 

BOYS. 

60 

GIRLS 

>i 

2 Canarese— 

*> 

20 

Hosore- 

55 

it 

Annagole — 

23 

it 


Total— 138 
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Our English School on the whole continues to give us encouragement, 
and is in an interesting slate, considering the difficulties with which it hu 
to Contend. A number of our more advanced scholars have left the School 
and have entered the Government English Institution lately established 
here. This is whul we expected, as they will have there an education un¬ 
connected with any religious instruction, 1%q Service established Inst 
year for the benefit of the School and others who have I ecu brought up in 
it, or who understand English, has been continued, and lias on the whole 
afforded satisfaction. Much divine truth has been communicated, find such 
subjects selected as it was thought would te generally interesting and 
useful. 

The attendance throughout the year has been between 25 and 30. The 
number of boys now in the School is GO, and the daily attendance about 60. 

Our Itinerary labours have been confined to a journey made by Mr. 
Bey non in February last. His labours were confined chiefly to towns and 
villages which had not been visited Tor years by us. Generally his mes¬ 
sage was listened to with attention, and an apparent interest was taken in 
the glorious truths communicated. Tracts and portions of Scripture were 
eagerly received, and several indications afforded that the labours of form¬ 
er years had not been in vain. 

In tho poor Asylum there are 45 inmates. While we do all wo can to 
relieve the temporal wants of these destitute objects they have also the 
gospel preached to them. 

The number of Books and Tracts which we have circulated and sold dur¬ 
ing the year, is as follows:—Portions of Scripture 324 ; Tracis rn the Na- 
tiye Languages 5,340 ; English Tracts 4'2 ; Bibles and Testaments50. 


VI.—Clarkson’s India and the Gospel .* 

Mr, Clarkson in his third lecture, which is entitled, The Inward and 
Oufutard Foma of Hinduism Revealed, does not so much attempt to 
analyse the different forms of the Hindu faith in connexion with its vari¬ 
ous eras of developement, as to form an estimate of their moral 
indications and tendencies. Some minds, we doubt not, will revolt from 
the sight of the dark and hideous portraits which he draws ; but those 
who look upon the scenes which he depicts from the point of view from 
which he contemplates them, the highest pinnacle of Sinai, the mount of 
God, can netlher object to their accuracy, nor complain of them as viola¬ 
tions of charity. While it is right and proper, in certain circumstances, 
and with a view to certain ends, to compare the various manifestation! of 
spurious religion with one another, it is still more right and proper for us 
to judge of them by that unerring standard which God has given to us In 
his own revelation of his character, providence, and will. 

Wo must extract a few passages from this lecture. The first of these 
refers to what may be called the aim of Hinduism. 

** Morally, Hinduism may be considered as a grand effort of the human 
mind on an unparalleled scale—and extending through thousands of years 
—to work out some great result. It is important to understand what that 
effort is, nnd what result it contemplates* We ask then,—Is Hinduism an 
effort of man to find out God 1 or is it an effort to separate himself from 
Him 1 

Han tinned from page 145 
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Some have considered this religion as indicative of earnest desires on the 
part of its disciples to know the true God, Jts abstraction*, and itfeJEiu- 
tlons, and distinctions —its problems and theorems—in their view, bespeak 
tHe honest efforts of the soul to attain the knowledge of the Creator. Pan* 
theism, polytheism, and even idolatry, are, in the apprehension of such 
writers, only the several outward forms in which the human mind expres¬ 
ses its sense of distance Iron* God, and desire to approximate to him. 

They view all the popular rites and ceremonies, though ever so eorrnpl, 
but am illustrations of on earnest desire to please God, They regard Hin¬ 
duism as an innocent error, and deem it as magnificent as erroneous* 
They esteem it as the best approximation to genuine religion which' the 
unaided power* of the Hindus can make, rather than a depravation of it 
by the lying forms of supemiiion, Hinduism is to them like an orb, ec¬ 
centric indeed in Its movements, but in its very eccentricity revolving round 
its true and proper centre. 

This view is not scripttn ah Hinduism Is not the effort of the soul to 
leek after God, but a struggle to keep aloof from Him. Hinduism illus¬ 
trates not the tendency of man towards God, but his tendency from Him, 
It is not the embodiment of known truths, but the suppression of them 
H is not the voice of a mighty country saying to God, fS Where art thou*!” 
—it is rather the utterance of disaffection, 1,1 Depart from us.” The Hin¬ 
dus do not seek God, “ if haply they may find him j” they lather (( stum¬ 
ble at noonday as in the night.” 

* Hinduism is tho grand working out, on an unprecedented scale, and 
throughout successivo generations, of the grand problem,—How for shall 
humanity depart from the Divinity who created it T It is the outward em¬ 
bodiment of the atheistic principle which lay couched In the heart of {he 
fool, 11 There is no God,” The multiplied devices of Hinduism are not 
so many strivings and groanings after God, but etrugglings of the soul to 
git rid of God,—not the attempts to gravitate towards a known centre, but 
to remove itseff further and further from the range of its attractive and 
benign influence, 

Hinduism owes its origin, not to ignorance,—not to the weakness of un¬ 
aided reason,—not to the intellectual difficulties which attend on things and 
beings beyond the range of sense ■ but to an ungodly heart ,—a heart that 
tongs to be without God, and that ft at es God. In its renewed attempts 
to avoid the conviction of the truth,—in its wilful rejection of it, when it 
has been understood,—-in its bold efforts to justify known errors, and to 
confute known truths,—in its eagerness to embrace solutions and theories 
which shall conduct it away from the eternal truth, and its reluctance to bo 
conducted towards it,-—in its, complacency in all that excludes a (me Divi¬ 
nity, and Ks dislike of all that embraces it,—we find accumulated evidence 
of the statement that Hinduism, m all its countless forms, is a departure 
from the living God. Were ft otherwise—were Hinduism an attempt lo 
find God—it would result that the Hindu would greet the revelation of the 
true God,—that, like a weary pilgrim, he would see in ft his rest But 
what is the solemn fact ? The revelation of God to the Hindu, instead of 
drawing forth any.latent affinity, brings into active operation alt the un¬ 
developed enmity of his heart. The revelation of the perfect character of 
Jehovah has mane manifest to us more of the essential animus of Hinduism 
than we could have learned from a study of the combined systems them¬ 
selves, dishonourable as they all are to the being and character of Goth 
We have discovered those chambers of imagery in which dwelt the ungodly 
principles which originally gave birth to Hinduism, and ever form its sta¬ 
ble support. 

In India we meet with every class of theory, every form of seniiroent, 
ana every mode of practice. The tendency of all is to exclude either the 
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being or (he attributes of God. The systems of metaphysical Brahmans, 
and the spontaneous speculations or the unlettered people, have one con* 
verging point—the denying of God the Creator. And all the gloomy su¬ 
perstitions, the bloody rites, the senseless mummeries, the horrid cere¬ 
monies, the wild licentiousness, and the rigid asceticism which invest that 
country w ith an awful interest, and strike the stranger with a dread dismay> 
are but the legitimate and necessary working out of one or other of its 
atheistic systems.” 

Of the latent convictions of the Hindus notwithstanding all their error*, 
Mr Clarkson thus writes :— 

tl There are moral and religious conviction* in the Hindu mind, which 
stand out in contrast with his general practical sentiments and views. 
These convictions may be latent; bat they very extensively exist, They 
may be suppressed beneath an incumbent mass of False sentiment; but 
still they may be detected. They are more or leaf faint, and their out¬ 
lines more or less dimly defined ■ hut still they are to be traced out. They 
are opposed to the character of the Hindu's general creed and doctrines. 
They were never inscribed oa his Shastras, and are even antagonistic to 
them. Some of these are wrought into the very moral constitution hy its 
great Creator, and may lie called natural. Others have come down from 
early ages, and may be called traditional. They are neilher inscribed nor 
registered nor propounded by authority; hut they are nevertheless preva¬ 
lent amongst all the several grades of society. They are not uttered as 
dogmas, but assumed as principles. They are not so much embodied in 
propositions, as inscribed on the heart. Whilst barbarous and scattered 
tribes have lost almost all traditional knowledge, and all moral convictions, 
the Hindus—from fheir close relationship to the Source of Truth—from 
their several elements of civilization—and from the peculiar compactness 
of their social system—Am?* retained important elements of truth. 

These elements have survived the severest ordeal under which they 
could have passed. Nehher the wicked mythologies, nor the abominable 
depravities of religious systems, nor the delusive falsehoods of 1 heir fram¬ 
ers and propobn tiers, have been able during 3 t 000 years to destroy these 
first great principles. They haves asserted their supremacy over the claim# 
of Brahmans. They have not succumbed under the weight of monstrous 
superstitions. 

27tcy have modified the Hindu's JenguagUH He speaks of God as possess¬ 
ed of a unity, which certainly finds no counterpart in his systems of reli¬ 
gion. His several forms of speech and inadvertent references, on unres¬ 
trained occasions, when he has no system to defend, show that he hat 
conceptions of one God. He speaks of him as a Creator, and Supporter, 
and Holer, —as willing, and controlling, and ordaining. He claims him 
a* a witness of his integrity. He speaks of himself and others as amenable 
to his authority. When a parabolic inode of instruction is employed, and 
question* are founded on it, the most untutored Hindus will answer in a 
way which indicates some just conceptions respecting fundamental articles 
of truth 

If, under circumstances precluding (he violence of controversy, and the 
collision of interests, and instructor proclaim great truths, they will meet 
with a ready assent from all classes of Hindus,—on assent not of courtesy* 
nor of apathy, but evincing real conceptions of the truths assented to. Al¬ 
though those truths rnay be in direct opposition to alt they hold preciou# 
in their mythology, and may condemn every action of their daily life*— 
yet are the people forced, in spite of themselves, to set their seal to lb# 
truth of the doctrine, and the correctness of the-precept. 

When charged with polytheism, the Hindus frequently endeavounto 
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prove, by sundry illustrations, that they worship qnly one God. When 
charged with evil, they prove that evil to be good. Hence it k evident 
they have conceptions of truth and righteousness, far transcending the 
forms of faith and practice current among them. By seeking lo harmonize 
their errors and unrighteousness w ith those conceptions, they afford strong¬ 
est evidence that the light of primeval ages has not been extinguished 
within them—that the original perceptions of the human mind have not 
been wholly obscured. 

These traditional elements have preserved India from destruction: they 
have raised barriers to the destructive tendencies of their mythology : they 
have proved the salt which has kept society from becoming a corrupt mass-. 
The tendency to the religion of the Brahmans is to disorganize society— 
to move humanity from its very centre—to make asceticism and mysticism 
paramount over all socialities and family relationships. These moral con¬ 
victions have prevented the utter corruption of the whole mass of mind, 
and the utter confounding of all moral distinctions, which would certainly 
have ensued, had the religion of the Brahmans exercised an unres t rained 
control. 

Like the grand barriers of the physical world lo physical hostile agencies, 
these have proved moral barriers lo the spread of utter atheism and un- 
mi ogled iniquity. In this way they have preserved India, it kyet a civi¬ 
lized count 17 , with towns and villages, with domestic anil social circles and 
relationships, from no other reason than that Grid has not allowed to pass 
from its people those fundamental principles of knowledge requisite to the 
very susteolation of society . God has left not himself without witness in 
the operations of nature ; neither has he left the eternal principles of ran ml 
truth without their testimony in the heart of man. 

The convictions here referred to, Mr. Clarkson shows to be more inope¬ 
rative than can be easily conceived, till they are deepened and broadened 
by the Word and Spirit of God. The great sources of the religious senti¬ 
ments of the Hindus, as they axe now manifested, he shows to be Meta¬ 
physics and Mythology. When referring to the first of these, ho makes a 
good exposure of the Hindu Pantheism, to which, however, (he student of 
Hinduism, already acquainted with the facts of the case, will more readily 
assent than the general reader. When treating of the second, he makes 
the following, amongst other, suitable remarks . 

1( Indian idolatry impresses us — 

1, By 'its wide extent throughout Hindu society, “ Tl^ mean mat* 
bowelh down, and the great man humblethhimself.” The man, who re¬ 
cites poems against idol ary, worships idols. The Brahman, who declares 
that idols arc only for those of no understanding, worships them. The 
pundit, of perhaps a European school, able to calculate eclipses, and com¬ 
prehend mental and physical science, yet goes wilh the multitude, and 
worships idols. 

2. By its publicity and undisguised ness. The worship of idols is not 
in the holes and corners of the earth—not in dark dens, as fearing the light 
of day, and unwilling to be brought into comparison with the brightness 
and beauty of nature. Where the mighty river takes ks rise, beneath the 
snows and glaciers of the Himalehs, or forms a junction with another 
stream, or diverges into several channels, or flows wilh an expansive course 
into the sea, there is the shrine of idolatry to be seen. The temples of 
India are land-marks to the European sailors, as they seek to enter tU har¬ 
bours. 

Aa though the intent of idolatry were to mar the universe, its foul em¬ 
blems are to be seen where most they contrast wilh Iho beautiful objects 
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of physical scenery. Where nature is most gorgeous, most sublime, most 
beavenly, there idolatry rears its head, and plants its symbols The tra¬ 
veller arrives at some mountainous height, where hills still beyond him 
pierce the clouds : ihe scenery seems to partake of a more than earthly 
grandeur, and types of heavenly beauty reveal themselves to his wonder¬ 
ing senses* There, amidst everything fitted to transport the mind from 
earth to heaven, and surrounded ny numerous objects which emphatically 
testify to the glory of God, is to he seen the filthy idol, and there are to be 
found its worshippers ; and, unaffected by the mighty contrast between the 
unsightly object they worship and the beauties of God’s creation,—regard¬ 
less of sublimity in nature, much more in its Great Author,—they there 
bend their thoughts to the idol—circumscribed by a few inches of space— 
the work of their own hands. 

3* Indian idolatry is calculated to appal us, by its depraving influences 
on the heart and intellect. It may he characterized as the capacious reser¬ 
voir into which ev ery form of iniquity freely flows—ihe centre to which all 
unholy passions converge. Idolatry sanctifies them all. In its domain, 
the unholy are holy—the abandoned arc the righteous. The popular pas¬ 
sions are all consecrated, Everything evil that lurks within the breast, or 
bursts out from the mass of society, receives the broad stamp of religion, 
and becomes current for virtue and piety* Games and antics, shows and 
entertainments, banquet logs and re veilings, chain borings and wantonness, 
are the chief rites of idolatry ; and the sacrifice of all that is good and vir¬ 
tuous is the chief offering that is presented. Of the multitudes who throng 
the roads on pilgrimage, a large portion is actuated only by the desire of 
the worst gratifications of a depraved nature. It is a grand mistake, to 
suppose that idolatry has within it one clement of devotion. It is one of 
Ihe lusts of the flesh ' and itself kindles into inextinguishable fury all the 
other lusts of the flesh. 

The idolatry of India, in a marvellous degree, stultifies the intellect* 
The Hindu has delusions which no reasoning can remove. No sufferings 
can make him shake them off. It seems as though no power could touch 
the springs of his soul* Reason is altogether displaced. An infatuation 
comes over him. Things are comprehended, not as they really are, but in 
their opposites* Pilgrims die in all the circumstances of horror ; and they 
call it **entering into Elysium,” They witness the abominations of tem¬ 
plet, and all the loathsome corruptions, physical and moral, which predo¬ 
minate within their regions ; and they call these places ft the gates of 
heaven,” u the land flowing with milk and honey.” They see their gods 
to be impotent, and yet assert them to be almighty. J adduce the follow¬ 
ing illustration. A popular idol in the city of my labours was submerged 
by a flood. 1 pointed out to the worshippers ihe impotence of the idol, inas¬ 
much as he could not save himself from Ihe waters. What was the answer T 
l£ Oh ! our God chooses to be drowned. If he wished it, he might swallow 
Ihe whole river nt a gulp.” In the same city, hundreds of idols, and seve¬ 
ral temples, were burnt down in a very destructive fire, Alas ! other 
workmen soon replaced them, and the worshippers went on to worship the 
new divinities. 

T Indian idolatry is, in a pro-eminent degree, productive of disease, 
misery,and death. Il hrings in its train God’s heavy judgments. Tens 
and hundreds of thousands congregate on the occasion of idolatrous festi¬ 
vals. They bring with them a innss of physical unclcanness and moral 
pollution : "they transmit it to each other Confined within small spares, 
thronging on and pressed almost to suffocation by each other, fhey engen¬ 
der and communicate every element of contagion. The wrath of God 
goes forth,—the plague begins,—thousands die. The assembly is broken 
up. All are under a panic. They retrace their slops—they rulurn home. 
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But tli«f"take the pestilence with them : they transmit it as they go : their 
progress is one of destruction. Where they abide for the night, the cholera 
breaks out; and throughout a track of hundreds of miles, (he “ angel of 
death” goes with them. Villages are depopulated. The stillness of the 
desert reigns for awhile. Gradually the population returns. The plague 
is forgotten ; and, when the nest season returns, again will the same mys¬ 
tery of iniquity be acted out, and again will it be followed by the same 
heavy, but not sanctifying judgments. The slaughter of the Assyrians was 
great, when 

J ‘ The angel of deaih spread his winga on ihe Ulasi, 

And breaitaed on the face of the foe as be pass'd 

out who s^all compute the slaughter of myriads, from the same avenging 
hand, through thousands of years, and on thousands of pilgrimages T The 
mortality annually occasioned by even one pilgrimage—that of Jugann&th 
—is estimated at an amount varying from ten to twenty thousand J 

Mr. Clarkson entitles his fourth lecture, 14 India described as a Battle¬ 
field of Evangelistic Warfare. 11 He describes the repulasveness of the 
missionary and his message to the Hindu mind in language which wo 
should certainly be inclined to qualify, did he himself not wisely give us 
both sides of the question, by also presenting to our vietf what he terms 
the 4C affinities of the Gospel to the Hindu mind.” He says, 

Some of these affinities exist relatively to the Hindus in common with 
alt mankind, and others have a peculiar relationship to them. We here 
recal your attention to what we stated respecting the Hindu in the third 
lecture,—that he did indeed hold some great principles of truth, but that 
they were folded up within the mind, rather than laid open to its actual 
apprehension. We also stated that the moral sense existed, but had be¬ 
come so corrupted and perverted as to have no single faculty in healthful 
exercise. Now the power of the evangelist is in drawing out these prin¬ 
ciples from their recesses, and in stimulating these faculties lo exercise. 
He is requested to work miracles, but confesses he has no power to do so. 
He is asked to give some sign from heaven—to testify to his religion, but 
says he cannot do it. He has no political power, nor does he seek it. 
Truth forbids him to yield in his own person and habits to their corrupt 
ideas, so as to attach to himself superstitious fear and reverence. There 
the missionary stands in his own naked character, divested of everything 
that could attract; whilst the religion of which he is the ambassador is 
still more repulsive than himself. Where then is his power 1 In the ap¬ 
plication of the truth lo the consciences of his hearers. The doctrines of 
the unity of God, the corruption of human nature, and the atonement of 
Christ, may be so illustrated and enforced as to cany conviction to their 
hearts and understandings. Their own latent sentiments may be brought 
out in array before them. Principles, so hidden and obscured as to have 
ceased to act on their moral nature, may be made obvious to them j moral 
faculties, so long disused to exercise, may be brought into play. The as¬ 
pirations of humanity within them may be shown to corroborate the truth. 
The moral necessities—under a sense of which they, in common wifh the 
whole creation, lf groan and travail together in pain until now”—‘may be 
shown to be fully met and obviated by its blessed provisions. Herein is a 
missionary’s strength. His hope of success is not so much in logical argu¬ 
ment and historic evidence, as in the presentation of the truth in such a 
Way es to commend itself to the consciences of those who hear. It is well 
known that the labours of the missionary Swartz were eminently success - 
fill in the South of India. This is accounted for chiefly by his happy mode 
of presenting the simple truths of the gospel. He expounded the parable 
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of 11 the Prodigal Son” from village lo village, and, by hie lucid illustra¬ 
tions and faithful application, com mended the truths which it embodies, 
alike to the Brahman and the Outcast. 

We would vindicate, in the most absolute £CMe 3 the entire comprehen¬ 
sibility of the gospel by the most untutored Indian. The gospel is adflpied 
to the Hindu, not as he is Lo be, or might be, but as he is. We would 
disclaim every demand for a preparatory process, a a necessary to (he com- 

E rehension ol the gospel. We say, with emphasis, that the gospel, in (he 
snds of the evangelist, " npl to leach,” ready to explain it by suitable 
illustration, and consequently able to touch the springs of conscience, ia 
atone effectual to the end of conversion. We ask for education, hut not 
to prepare a way for the gospel;—wc believe that the gospel makes a way 
for itself. We say, with confidence, that (he aboriginal of India’s moun¬ 
tains and forests, who never saw a written character, is fully competent to 
understand the fundamental truths of the gospel. If the evangelist will 
assume didactic forms of instruction, or clothe (he gospel in Ihe rigidities 
of theological systems, he will find among the Hindus no intelligent audi¬ 
ences, nor be rewarded by seeing converted souls. If he will use their own 
imagery—borrow their own illustrations—think as far as may be their 
thoughts, and speak their wards, make them all the vehicle of communica¬ 
tion of those simple truths in the belief of which is "eternal life,”—he 
^¥ill find the gospel is indeed ,c the power of God,” both to convince the 
understanding, and impress the heart. As Christ, in the fulfilment of his 
great mission, took on himself humanity, without sin, so must the mis¬ 
sionary take on himself, as far as possible* that form of humanity which 
the Hindu assumes, divested only of all that is tortuous and sinful. If he 
do so. he will find that Hindus can understand his message, and if (hey do 
not believe it, it is because they will not. 

The following incident illustrates these remarks. I had pitched my tent 
on the banks of the Mye, amongst the Kulis, an ahorignal tribe, reputedly 
Montgomery Marlin ** savage and unreel a Unable.” ] preached, day after 
day, the doctrines of repentance towards God, and faith in Christ. These 
doctrines I illustrated in every way 1 thought adapted to reach the con- 
sciences of the people. One day, after addressing them on these subjects, 
and exhorting them to weep on account of Iheir past sins, I asked, “ Do 
any of you weep on account of your sins T” To my utter delight, a young 
Koli about twenty two years oT age—a farmer—said, with considerable 
feeling, 41 1 weep on account of my sins. Ah l my eyes do not weep ; but 
my soul weeps on account of iny sin.” I replied, tl if so, what do you 
wish to do V* He said, 11 To believe in Jesus Christ.” 11 What do you 
know of Jesus Christ ?” asked I, with intense interest. rr I know that he 
died for my sins.” This Koli had never heard the gospel, but from me, 
and had only listened to me for two or three successive times. Probably 
he had not heard me speak more than four hours altogether. That man 
was baptised, and is a consistent believer al (he present time. 

We pass on to show those peculiar affinities which exist between the 
gospel and certain Hindu sentiments. There is a large class of floating 
popular sentiments which contain much truth. These arc embodied in 
proverbs, or dolhedin poetry, and are familiar lo every Hindu. They 
harmonize in a striking degree with the principles of the gospel. Some of 
them are of known, and others of unknown origin. Some are local, and 
others universal. There are also certain stales of mind among (ha people, 
and habitual impressions on the surface of society, as well as certain unde¬ 
fined expectations, of which the evangelist may lake advantage. To illus¬ 
trate : there are general impressions of the necessity to man of a *^True 
Teacher,” a ct Mediator,” a ft Help,”— lf one who will take sin and im¬ 
part merit.” It is commonly said, " Adherence to a True Teacher will 
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lave,” ** The disciple will have imputed to him the merit of the Teach- 
"*No one can save himself.” Hence, in setting forth Christ as a 
Teacher, Mediator, and Saviour, the missionary propounds no new idea. 
The ignorant and the learned use alike the proverb, ** Without a True 
Teacher man cannot attain salvAlion.” They hold the principle, that the 
disciple must consecrate himself to 1 His True Teacher, “ body, mind, and 
wealth,” and must be wholly subject to his authority. Such expressions 
as the following are common r— <f As without a ladder none can ascend a 
house, bo without some help it is impossible for us to ascend to the know¬ 
ledge of God ” ** Such a one will save me.” ts Such a one will be res¬ 

ponsible for me,” “ I have gone to such a one, and cast all my sins at his 
feet.” The idea is also extensively prevalent that faith is a cardinal virtue. 
This ii eawied by some to absurdity. They say hII tilings are possible to 
faith. Faith disarms things of their hurtful qualities. Even poisons cease 
to injure, when they are taken in faith Faith is better than knowledge, 
better than works. A sect of Hindus is charactered by the doctrine of 
the efficacy of faith, as distinguished from religious works. 

To the facts just referred to, every missionary who has been privileged 
to address the natives of India in their own languages will give his ready 
testimony. To the public preacher of the Gospel, they form among the 
most powerful of the encouragements by which he is sustained in his ar¬ 
duous labours. 

On the pLans and measures by which evangelistic zeal in India seeks to 
secure success, Mr. Clarkson does not much enlarge. It is evident, how¬ 
ever, from what he does say on this important b object, that he forms of it 
no partial or exclusive judgment. The translation and circulation of 
the sacred scriptures j the Institution of asylums for the aged, the blind, 
and the diseased ; educational plans, suited to all classes of the commu¬ 
nity, from the lowest Outcasts to the highest Brahmans ; the preparation 
of a native sacred literature ; the formation of Christian villages j public 
preaching at missionary stations ; and itineration from city to city and 
from village to village, are all mentioned by him with warm and generous 
approbation. They are all to be attended to, as far as practicable, we 
conceive, in every well-ordered mission. On itineration, a form of labour 
in which Mr. Clarkson himself has, from various circumstances, been 
particularly distinguished, he thus writes, 

" -Bineration, from city to city, and village to village, is the pre-eminent 
form of evangelistic labour. The missionary leaves the city, and in the 
gold season pursues a journey of from one to three months’ duration. It 
may extend over a space of one to five hundred miles. He carries with 
him an abundant store of books and Scriptures. His tent is the home of 
his family,—Ids sleeping-place, and his chapel. In it the heathen come to 
hear,—in it belie vers may occasionally partake of the Lord’s Supper. It 
is sometimes pitched for a day,—sometimes for a week, or month, or lon¬ 
ger- if The tabernacle in the wilderness” was an evidence to the Israel¬ 
ites that Jehovah was in the midst of them. May we not say, that in an 
humbler sense and manner, the u tabernacle” of the missionary, in the 
moral wilderness of heathenism is the pledge and earnest of God to the 
heathen that He will one day dwell among them,—they shall be His pco- 
nle, and He will be their God ! 

la the course of itineration, scenes of enchanting interest reveal them- 
sem* to the philanthropic mind. The missionary comes into contact with 
man, in all his wants and distresses, and under circumstances which dial- 
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lenge confidence on the part of the people. Often, when the missionary 
has arrived at a village, the residents will bring to him the leper, the blind, 
the sick, and the dying, and those reputed as possessed with demons. They 
look up to him with hope ; and few indeed are the cases in which they will 
lielieve his aid is of no avail. Nor do they at times fail lo evince gratitude 
for the benefits the^ receive. On such occasions the heart burdened with 
temporal distress discloses itself; an 1 especially do natives seize these op* 
portunities lor presenting their cases of oppression by the officials of Gov¬ 
ernment, and of usurious exactions frfirn the native* bankers. Scenerof 
unutterable distress occasionally call forth his warmest sympathies. He 
gets w illing listeners among all classes, hears few' objections, and witnesses 
less of guile and lying lips than lie has been accustomed to see. Amongst 
the villagers, he finds a nature less degraded, and less \itiated by idolatry, 
than that of citizens. The more monstrous abominations of idolatry do 
not reveal themselves. He breathes a moral atmosphere, purer than that 
which corrupts the life of cilies. lie often enjoys access to men’s houses, 
and an intimate converse with their families ; and is sometimes cheered to 
find women in his congregation. If the missionary’s wile accompany him, 
she frequently secures congregations of Hindu women : while her husband 
gathers around him the men of the village, mothers and girls congregate 
around her, and listen lo strange words from as strange a form. The pres¬ 
tige of the European name takes him where otherwise he might find no 
entrance. Princes and chiefs will allow him to declare the gospel in their 
presence, surrounded by their dependants and sycophants. Brahmans 
hear their systems refuted on their own domains. 

In travelling, the missionary comes into contact with nil trihes. Forest¬ 
ers and mountaineers, who never find entrance into a oily, hear from him 
the message to the lost. The amount of work done on those itinerations 
is considerable. The missionaries of one station report 509 villages visited 
in this way in lour months. “1 have,” says an honoured missionary, 
“ declared the doctrine of the cross in three languages, — the Marathi, 
Hindustani, and Gujurati,—from the Shiravati in Canara, to Sirowi in 
Rajputiina,— and from Bombay lo Berar,”—a district 700 miles long, 
and 350 broad A missionary in health may certainly preach in two or 
three villages daily. Let the congregation average one hundred, and the 
result would be that nine thousand would hear the gospel from one indivi¬ 
dual in one month. 

In this way docs the Indian evangelist fulfil his mission. This is the no¬ 
blest form of apostolic life. In it he finds the depths of apostolic ex¬ 
perience. In going from town to town, and villiage to village, he is lite¬ 
rally treading in the footsteps of Christ ; and in the character of his mo¬ 
tives, and the comprehensiveness of his febours, his mission approximates 
as much as may be, lothat of the Son of God. 

With a heart straitened neither by the stiff forms of the world, nor 
the conventionalities of the Church,—seeking no interests, save those of 
Christ,—having no ends, save that of winning souls,—unrestrained in his 
movements by artificial bounds and barriers, — finding work to do 
“where’er the foot of mail has trod,”—he pursues a career of expansive 
love and widely diffused mercy. The highest, the noblest, the most talent¬ 
ed and pious of British ministers might well desire to follow in his steps. 
Go on, O man of God; pursue thy course “ of honour, glory, and immorta¬ 
lity” to the benighted heathen. 11 Unknown, yet well known; poor, yet 
making may rich ; having nothing, and yet possessing all tilings;”—thou art 
planting the first germ which shall issue in a harvest of successive geiTera- 
lions unto life eternal. Thy labours form the first link in a chain of agen¬ 
cy, on which shall depend, under God, the destinies of the people of India. 
Go on. Thy Saviour looks with admiring love,—thy fellow labourers 
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with sympathy, Angels sloop down to watch the glorious issue. Satan 
trembles at every footstep of thy inarch throughout his dreary realm*. 

But the path of the missionary is not that of a conqueror. Hit is no 
ordinary contest ; and he meets with no ordinary opposition. Satan rouse* 
his numerous servants lo confront him. 

In Mr. Clarkson's fifth lecture,— On the Evangelisti!Results and Pros¬ 
pects in India > —there is much that Is interesting and instructive. To it, 
however* and the concluding one, on C( The Evangelization of India the 
special duty of (he British Churches^ —a subject on which we ourselves 
have often descanted,—we must refer our readers, without making any 
quotations. We hope that many of them will procure and attentively, per¬ 
use Mr. Clarkson’s able work, and also the striking little supplement to it, 
which he baa published under the title of " Missionary Encourage meats ; 
or, the Christian village in Gujar&t.” These valuable additions to our 
missionary literature, though primarily intended for the home reader* to 
whom they are admirably suited, are w'ell worth the attention of the In¬ 
dian resident. We have much pleasure in giving them our meed of high 
approbation. We fervently pray that their amiable author, now that he 
has again returned to the scene of his former extensive and successful la¬ 
bours, may have his spirit abundantly refreshed and replenished by divine 
grace, and be honoured again to see the work of the Lord abundantly 
prospering in his hands. It is a remarkable fact connected with his Mah£- 
Kanth& mission, that, while the heathen, from dread of conversion, en¬ 
tirely eschew it as an instrument of education, one and another individual 
or family is led, at short intervals,by its preaching, to enter the Church of 
the Saviour May there be daily added to it multitudes of those who shall 
be saved ; and may many of its converts, enlightened and prepared by 
human culture and divine teaching, he honoured greatly to extend the 
triumphs of that glorious Gospel w hich they have lately embraced. 


VII.—Bi shop of Calcutta’s Visitation to the Straits 
of Malacca. 

The Bishop and his parly returned to Calcutta in good health on the 14th 
of last mouth, alter an absence of (jpur months and a few days. 

Moulmein was reached on Friday evening December 13, and the Sun¬ 
day following Divine Service was performed in St. Matthew’s Church 
twice, as usual. The Bishop delivered an impressive sermon in the morn* 
ing, after which the Lord’s supper was administered. The congregation 
numbered alxmt 0, The Rev. Mr. Humphrey, Chaplain of Moulmein, 
read the service, the Archdeacon preached in the evening. 

The late lamented Dr. Judsou's labours were carried on here, after the 
Burmese war, for the space of about a quarter of a century. As we ob¬ 
served in our last notice of the Bishop’s visitation, many Missionaries of 
the American Baptist Society are located about these parts, active and 
earnest men : and we honour and love and acknowledge the zeal I hat sends 
them forth, and themselves in coming forward; they have had a bright pat¬ 
tern hefore them in Dr. Judton, the founder of the Burmese Mission, and 
have still, in his memory. From the Moulmein annual report of 1850, it 
may be gathered, that a steady though slow, progress is being made in the 
work of conversion. The Karens, among whom great success ha* been 
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found by the Missionaries, were Mentioned in our notice of the Bishop's 
visit to Arracan* 

The Church at Mouhnem, which is built wholly of leak wood, has been 
greatly improved since the Bishop's last visit, by the addition of an appro¬ 
priate tower. In it his Lordship again preached on Tuesday evening, and 
on the folio wing morning held a confirmal ion. The schools were visited, 
including the Orphanage established«ome years ago by the Rev, A. Ham¬ 
ilton when he was Chaplain ; also the Hospital and Goal. 

Having spent some days here, the Bishop re-embarked on the 18th, and 
reached Penang on Christinas day, just in time far morning service. Mil 
Lordship was received by the Rev. Mr. Maddock, the Chaplain, and per¬ 
formed the usual duties, and proceeded to Singapoor, spending a short time 
at Malacca on the way. 

One important change since his Lordship's last visit to the Straits in 
1842 is the breaking-up of the Missions of the London Missionary Society, 
and their removal to China. When peace with China was proclaimed in 
1S42, and the five ports were thrown open, the Society transferred all its 
Missionaries from these parts lo that country. Advisable as this transfer 
may have been regarded, the effect upon the forsaken stations is much felt, 
we understand. There is still, however, at Penang, a Christian school of' 
Chinese and Malay boys, and a promising girls 1 school, superintended by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bans urn. Mrs. Bausum was formerly, for some time, n 
Missionary in the south of Borneo, under the “Ladies 1 Society for China 
and the East.” At Malacca there is a native school for Christian instruc¬ 
tion, which appears in part to have supplied the place of the Chinese col¬ 
lege, which was removed to China, together, with a fine library, at Iha time 
of the Society's general transfer. In Singaponr the institution established 
by Sir Stamford Raffles is carried on. At the time of the Bishop's visit, it 
was closed for the holidays, go that his Lordship was disappointed in his 
desire to visit it. 

Next to Singapoor, Sarawak in Borneo was visited. Our Bishop had 
been requested by the Bishop or London, within whose jurisdiction it lies 
as belonging to no otfrer diocese — to extend his visitation thither. The 
voyage, of about 430 miles, w hs made in H. M, War Steamer SrmiTamis ; 
and four days after leaving Singapoor, this truly interesting spot was reach¬ 
ed. Since 1S41, Sir James Brooke, the present Rajah of Sarawak, has 
been carrying forward, his philanthropic designs for the amelioration and 
improvement of the social condition of the people. During a recent visit 
to England he suggested the organization of a Christian Mission to Borneo. 

That one of the primary ideas in the mind of a ruler should be the plant- 
ing of Christianity in his newly acquired territory, is as heart cheering as 
it is unusual. Earnestly do we desire that the. little kingdom may hero id e 
a centre of pure Christian light and happiness to the surrounding Archipe¬ 
lago, as it is already becoming in a secular point of view, by just and care¬ 
ful administration, conciliatory policy, and wise laws. Sarawak is already 
changed into a comparatively prosperous and flourishing country, in happy 
contrast with the divided and wretched state into which an oppressive Gov¬ 
ernment, intriguing countries, and mutual distrust, with all the concomitant 
evils, had plunged it. 

The only Missionary at present in Borneo is the Rev. T. F. McDougnll. 
Another clergyman is on his way out, and the ft Borneo Church Mission 
Institution 1 ' is desirous of furnishing yet six or eight more labourers for this 
most interesting field, if only their funds may be made to meet the outlay. 

The Bishop was heartily welcomed at Sarawak by Mr. and Mrs. Me- 
Dougatl, and on Sunday Divine Service was held morning ami evening in 
the Mission-flouse. and attended by the residents and the children of a 
very promising school, which is as yet the only first fruits of the Mission 
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As the Bishop arrived late on Saturday evening, and somewhat unexpect¬ 
edly, the Church, of which ihc Internal fittings were not quite fiiiinisheri r 
could not be got ready for service on the next day. Monday and Tuesday 
were employed in completing the arrangements, and on the 22nd January 
he consecrated and opened the building for Divine worship; he also con* 
secrated the Burial Ground and held a confirmation for the few English 
candidates, that this small comm unity supplied. 

The Mission work at present has been only preparatory work. The 
ground has been trodden over^ and the first rough work done, A good be* 
ginnning has been made in building a Mission-house, commencing the 
school above-mentioned of nineteen little Chinese and Malay children, 
completing a peculiarly appropriate and elegant Church, learning the lan¬ 
guage, gaining acquaintance with the people, and in other preparations for 
carrying out the designs of the Mission. Jt remains now to work for the 
end for which all this has been done, and to which it k preparatory, and to 
seek by earnest prayer and persevering exertion, to forward the evangeli¬ 
sation of the people. May all who labour in the cause put their trust and 
faith in God, whose work alone it is. He designs to work by our means, 
and desires us to feel, that while we can do nothing of ourselves, we must 
nevertheless labour as if all depended on our exertions. 

The Dy aks, who are the aborigines of Sarawak, present wonderful faci¬ 
lities for Missionary labours. Completely untrammelled by caste, they are 
simple and friendly, and a circumstance greatly in favour of European lu¬ 
ll uence with them must be Ihe disinterested conduct and high character of 
their new ruler. Unhappily, it is too frequently the case with European 
settlers amongst a native heathen population, that those Christian precepts 
taught by sume of their body, zealous for good, nre more than undone by 
evil tendencies in others and a had example. May this stumbling block, 
which our Missionaries find to he one of their chief hindrances in this 
country, find nn place In Sarawak ! 

From a much smaller number, the population of Sarawak has increased 
to about 12,000. This is chiefly in consequence of many people from Ihe 
neighbouring tribes having settled there, preferring^!! equitable and con¬ 
sistent rule to predatory habits, and a system of extortion and excess. 
Head-hunting is now said to be entirely abolished* not only within Sir J, 
Brooked territory, but all around it. It is said that a case has not occur¬ 
red for a year and a half 

The revenue is about £ 2000 monthly. It partly arises from antimony, 
but chiefly from opium. The c ud, of which wo hear, is found at Labuan 
and not at Sarawak. 

On Saturday, January 25th, the Bishop landed once more at Singapoor, 
on his way back. The following day Divine Service was held morning and 
evening in St. Andrew’s Church, and on the Tuesday the Bishop confirm¬ 
ed the candidates, that the Itev. Mr. Moule, the Chaplain of Singapoor, 
had prepared. When the London Missionary Society moved iLs Missiona¬ 
ries from this station in common with Penang and Malacca, one of them 
preferred remaining in Singapoor—where he (hen was, and where the Ma¬ 
lay language, which he had spent some time in acquiring, would be of use 
to him“to going to a fresh field and having to study a new tongue. He 
has now under daily instruction between thirty and forty Malay and Chinese 
boys, and with the exception, we believe, of Miss Grant’s excellent 
Chinese girls* school (which was unfortunately shut up for the holidays dur¬ 
ing the Bishop’s visit) there are at present no other Protestant Missionary 
operations being carried on at Singapaor. The residents are very desirous 
ol having a Missionary from the Church Missionary Society. 

A farewell sermon was preached by the Bishop on the evening of Wed¬ 
nesday from the text— fI / create the fruit of the tips , Peace, peace to hirt 
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that it far off , and lo him that t s near , saith the Lord, and I will heal him.” 
—Isa. lvii. 19. 

From Sings poor the Bishop proceeded to Malacca, and then on to Pe¬ 
nang. The clergyman at Malacca, the Rev. Mr. Lindstedt, had prepared 
some candidates lor confirmation, and Divine Service was held in the 
Church tuice on the Sunday, and also during the week. At Penang his 
Lordship had the benefit of ‘he pure aic at the top of one of the hills of 
which this island boasts and re-embarked on board the Taroy , after his 
short sojourn on shore, much refre-hed. 

The next and last places to be visited were Pooree and Cuttack; these 
were reached after a most favourable passage up the Bay on Tuesday, 
February 25. At Pooree the surf is of the same character with that at 
Madras, and the boats used in crossing it are the same that the Madras 
boatmen use, and are managed by men from that Presidency. Here is 
the great temple of Juggernauth, the stronghold of idolatry and the pride 
of the heathen. From 75,000 to 200,000 deluded miserable beings—so 
fluctuating are the numbers !—visit this place yearly as pilgrims from all 
parts of the country, of which number it is calculated that not two-thirds 
ever reach their homes again in sufely. Sickness from crowded lodgings, 
bad food, intense heat (their journey being perfoimed always during the 
hottest season of the year), boddy fatigue from their long marching, some- * 
times depression from the immense extortion of the priests of this hateful 
shrine, do the work of death, rapidly. The abolition of the pilgrim tax 
appears not to ha\c diminished the number of pilgrims. The donation that 
is still paid by Government to the temple is a continual stumbling block 
in the way of the Missionaries settled about here, it being continually 
thrown in their teeth when the subject of idol-worship is introduced. This 
donation, which now amounts to about Co.'s 11s. 22,00U yearly, appears to 
be in lieu of many small annual sums lor the benefit of the temple derived 
from lands that the Government have appropriated. We understand that 
the discontinuance of this donation is under consideration. 

The Bishop went by dak from Pooree to Cuttack, Hnd remained at the 
latter place a week, performing the usual duties, assisted by the Arch¬ 
deacon and the Rev. Mr. Steele, the Chaplain of Cutturk and Pooree. He 
returned lo Pooree and spent there Sunday, March 9lh, and set sail for 
Calcutta the following day .—Calcutta Christian Intelligencer . 


VIII. —This KiSHNAGrum Movement—Its Commmencf.* 

MENT. 

Our attention has been drawn to certain letters and other notices res¬ 
pecting the Kishnaghur Missions of the Church Missionary Society, which 
have appeared in the February, May and April numbers of our promissing 
contemporary, The Missionary. 

If there be any “dark cloud covering the commencement of the move¬ 
ment,” no one, that we know of, desires that that cloud should not be pen- 
otrated and removed. The tacts of the case are simple, and easily stated, 
The Rev. Mr. Deerr had been for years preuching the Gospel in the 
Kishnaghur district. What effect that Gospel bad produced on the con¬ 
victions or hearts of the people at large, we cannot say; but we believe 
no one who knows anything of the matter, has any doubt that the very 
first converts of the district those of Dipchunderpore, were converts 
from sincere conviction. They, however, coinparatively, were Vit few. 
But it is certain that the labours, zeal aijp^ kindness of Mr Deerr, 
together with his adopting in a great degree native habits, won the con- 
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fidence and regard of the people, and many professed themselves inquirers 
into Christianity, and were visited and ins true ted as such. 

Subsequent to these first impressions and conversions., which took place 
before and about 1836-37, occurred the inundation of 1838-39. During 
this severe visitation, which desolated that pari of Lhe country, sweeping 
awny the crops of the people, and converting their fields for miles and mites 
into one wide sea, Mr. Deerr, after his own private means were exhausted, 
exerted himself to procure from others relief for the suffering people, and 
especially for ihosc who had embraced or had declared their desire to em¬ 
brace Christianity. In administering the relief supplied by the bounty of 
Christian friends, Mr, Dcerr used the services of two Native Christian 
Catechists, who hud been previously employed in reading to, and instruct¬ 
ing the enquirers. The character of these two men was not then known; 
when they became better known, they were set aside from lhe work alto- 
gether, And if any dark cloud rests upon these transactions, it is in our 
opinion, upon the uistructions given and the arguments and inducements 
used by these men when thus employed in the double service of imparting 
religious instruction and dispensing temporal relief. 

But suppose they used merely such arguments as these when expatiating 
on the effects of Christianity—You see how it inspires love and kind- 
-ness to men ; it is Christianity that has made these Sahebs compassionate 
you and supply your wants in thia time of distress,” &c. &c. Suppose 
they had done no more than speak in this way, which few would object to, 
we can easily understand how in the calculating and expecting mind of na¬ 
tives, whatever convictions they as enquirers before had in favour of a re¬ 
ligion which produced such good fruits, would be strengthened and quick¬ 
ened, and would prompt them to profess it at once. And then, the move¬ 
ment once begun, many were drawn in to join it, as in all popular move¬ 
ments, merely because others did so, especially their village 11 head men r ” 
whom, from immemorial usage, they arc accustomed to follow in every 
thing without question, and almost without thought;—and many also 
merely in hope of temporal benefits, knowing little or nothing of what reli¬ 
gion is, for they never bad any: the bulk of them were nominally Mussul¬ 
mans, but had absolutely no religion ; wliilst some were of a sort of separa¬ 
tist sect of Hindoos and Mussulmans, called jsfurta Bhojas, much noticed 
and even persecuted at that time for their opinions, who had already some 
confused conviction that Hindoos and Mussulmans were both wrong, that 
idols and caste were to be rejected, and the Creator alone was to be wor¬ 
shipped. 

This we believe to be a fair account of the movement. We feel that it 
is not a very gratifying one ; and are aware that many judicious and per¬ 
fectly impartial persons would give erne very different and much more 
pleasing. But even taking it on these low grounds, we maintain that it 
gives an unfair and false impression to describe the whole as a piece of im- 
mingfcrl cupidity and imposture, and to brand all the converts as lt nothing 
more than a set for rice hunting hypocrites/’* 

We think two obvious considerations have been too often and somewhat 
strangely lost sight of here. 

1, That the last and immediate consideration which prompts a man to 
act upon a -conviction may be a very inferior one, and yet the man be neith¬ 
er a fool nor a hypocrite. Suppose the case of n man, with a family and 
some little property, influenced, as so many Hindoos now are, by a sincere 
though not very enlightened or overwhelming conviction of the truth of 

* 11 Thop ah mildest not have§aid that. Trim / 1 anid my-qnde Toby, wh^n tho worthy 
corporal was bring mg- a rather sweeping charge of hypocrisy against Lb* clergy \ u Thou 
ihouldeM not have said lhai, Trirf \ for God only knows who is- a hypocrite and who rx 
not."— Stern*. 
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Christianity, but hesitating to profess himself a convert, when as far as he 
can see, the immediate result would be to strip him of every thing and 
plunge him and Ids family into beggary. But on the passing of the late 
Act to protect the rights of conscientious converts, suppose this mnn com¬ 
ing forward at once and publicly avowing Ids faith in the Gospel. It is 
worldly considerations that immediately lead to his profession, but can 
he he fairly called a hypocrite I And suppose the case a little changed, 
and that a poor man, afraid of being ruined by the tyranny of a zemindar if 
he professed himself a' Christian, comes forward to do so when he sees 
some nne able and willing to protect him : must he too needs be a hypo¬ 
crite! Wo think not; and it is our opinion that this latter case closely 
resembles that of many of the better sort of men who led the Kishuaghur 
movement, and whom a great many others blindly followed. 

2. It seems to be overlooked that this of Kishuaghur is the only in¬ 
stance (at least in all North India, which we know best) of a Urge body of 
natives professing Christianity in a lime of distress. The native character 
is pretty much the same all through ; inundations have been frequent and 
in various parts of the country, and M iisionaries have again ami again ex¬ 
erted themselves, with true Missionary zeal and devotedness, to minister 
to the wants of starving multitudes ;—the case of the late Rev. Mr. Moore 

Agra, and the famine in lEte North-west some years ago, will occur to 
every one;—and we doubt not greater favour lias been shewn, as it ought 
to have been, to poor Native Christians than to others : but in none other 
of these calamities have we conversions to Christianity. The case of 
Kishnaghur stands alone. How can this be accounted for more satisfac¬ 
torily than by 1 relieving what facts testify, viz., that there was in this case 
—(1), a previous preparation in the minds of the people ; and (2), an in¬ 
fluence controlling them from above, though in what maimer ana degree it 
•may not be easy to explain; hut in a method analogous to the usual deal¬ 
ings of Grace—some taken am] others loft, as w as the case, in every village 
of the movement and no way of accounting for one more than for the 
other. 

We believe, though we cannot wonder, that loo much was made of it at 
first, and that overstrained, and indeed incorrect statements (though un¬ 
intentionally so) were made as to the spiritual character of the work, by 
the Archdeacon and other* of that day, who went down to sec the new and 
astonishing thing that had happened in the land, and wrote of it in the ful¬ 
ness of their rejoicing smd^vondering hearts,* Indeed, we ourselves read¬ 
ing these statements while yet in Europe, had concluded that they were 
probably overstrained, and hence were quite prepared for the qualifying 
reports, which after some time followed. Yet notwithstanding this ready 
adpiission, we at least, dare hot sf.y, that the hand of God nnd the Spirit 

* It is easier however now to find fault with what was dune at that exciting lime, than 
ta believe I lie i die very wisest of us would not have done just the same ourselves. When 
Archdeacon Deahry, on die spot among ike people, saw numbers of them coming for* 
ward lo make an intelligent profession of their faith in Chris!, Lorain in Christian worship 
and abandon the restrictions of caste r , when he could discover no earthly mo lives pre¬ 
vailing among i hem j and when experienced and peiferily disinterested Bli&sionnriei from 
oilier parts of the country, thou present, and also au educated and highly intelligent mztict 
clergy maw, who knew his countrymen well, and was there for the very purpose of testing 
their sincerity, all declared their beliefthai firework was real j and slated that they could 
not forbid water that they should be baptized, we think he would have acted very unlike 
the Apostles had he refused to baptize them ; and he must liave renounced his own-warm¬ 
hearted for Christ, if he had prittea in other (han glowing terms or event* so utterly 
new and unprecedented amongst us, and 50 gladdening to a heart that yearned* for the 
•zdvation of India. 

Were such an event to oeetir now, there would probably be much more caution, reserve, 
and die « prudence'' of this world ; but it is not yet proved that they would be butler than 
(he earnest and trussing forwardness of simple Christian faitli and steal nud joy. 
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of4*od tone not in the work. When we remember that the Lord it a- God, 
who “ leadctb the blind by a vfay that they know not/* when we look 
back to history, even Apostolic and inspired history, and find the ignorance 
and the unworthy motives that prevailed even among the chosen and faith¬ 
ful eleven ; when we find there accounts of whole 11 households,” including 
doubtless the rude barbarian slaves, being baptized, at once and that by 
the Apostles, nay of “ multitudes both of men and women” being received 
at once into the Church, and when we know of the sins and enormities that 
soon afterwards appeared in those early Churches, though the conversion 
of those multitudes is ascribed to the Lord; when we recollect the many 
evils, dark and sad, that mingled with and followed the Blessed Reforma¬ 
tion, a work which we firmly believe to have been directed from above ; 
nay, when we look into our own hearts, and read the records of individual 
experience, and hear the wisest and the holiest of men confess that in their 
very best actions so much of corruption intrudes itself as to make them ex¬ 
claim “ there i9«jo health in us,**—that 

u Sin twines itself about their praise, 

And slides into their prayer ,— n 

when we observe all this, then we shrink from denying a work, whose ten¬ 
dency is good, to be of God, even though much human evil at first defaces 
it, and we see nothing violently credulous in the belief that the hand of God 
was at work even in the movement at Kishnaghur. 

And further, when we consider the results of that movement; when we 
take into account the 4,000 native professing Christians now under the in¬ 
fluence of Christian ordinances,' and the 600 or 700 children fr«>m among 
them being trained up in Christian Boarding Schools under the Missiona¬ 
ries* own eyes; when we reckon up the many, both children and others, who 
have departed in simple faith in Jesus and left behind them in those who 
watched for their souls, a firm and gladdening persuasion that they have de¬ 
parted to be with Christ for ever, and look forward in the anticipations of 
faith and hope to the many, many more who are coming after them in all 
time to trust, to follow, and to dwell with the Lord,—then we say, that 
even though there may be much that is dark in the history of the movement 
at its beginning, and much that is perplexing and saddening in the details 
of its development since, yet we dare not incur the guilt of throwing con¬ 
tempt upon the work, as if God could have had no hand in it, or of gather¬ 
ing under one wide sentence of bold unmitigated condemnation a large body, 
of thousands of our fellow-men and fellow-sinney, some of whom at least 
have since shewn themselves under the influence of God's good Spirit, 
some, we firmly believe, have departed to His presence, and some, hdw- 
ever blind and debased they may once have been, may yet see clearer, and 
stand higher, and shine far brighter than ourselves with all our life long 
enjoyment of the highest Christian advantages, in the everlasting kingdom 
of Christ and of God !— Calcutta Christian Intelligencer. 


IX, — The Himalaya Mission and the Panjab. 

The following very interesting statement by the Rev. J. D. Prochnow 
of the Church Missionary Society's Himalaya Mission at Kotegurh, forms 
a sort 6f succinct history of this Mission, from its commencement down to 
the present time, and will, we are sure, be most acceptable to the reader. 
Amongst the many interesting particulars narrated by Mr. Prochnow, he 
does not mention that his own devoted labours among the people gained 
their confidence and good-will so entirely that the lamentation was general 
at the time of his departure, and a number of families who had attached 
themselves to him, and had settled in the neighbourhood on purpose to be 
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near him, left the place as soon as he did. And this was brought about, 
not by any pandering to the idolatrous prejudices of the people, or an m- 
sincere and unfaithful reserve in denoimcitig (hem and shewing "a more 
excellent way/* but,^let “fearful and unbelieving” rulers hear it and lay 
it to head,—by dealing honestly with their souls, felling them that their 
delusions were soul-destroying*and that hia aim was to subvert and annihi¬ 
late them, by preaching repentance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lend Jesus Christ” as the only way of peace and salvation ; whilst, at the 
same time, he proved himself their friend in little as well as in peat things, 
by sympathizing with them in their sorrows, helping them in their sick¬ 
nesses and troubles, and performing such other acts of ordinary kindness 
as fell occasionally in his way. In fact, he was consistent willi his profes¬ 
sion as a Christian, and consistency is the only way in which either men or 
governments can secure the confidence and the affections of a people. 

XHE COUNTRY AND ITS CHANGES. 

“ Kotegurh is situated about 7,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
100 miles from the plains of India. The Mission has now been established 
there nearly eight years, and, though beset with difficulty and disadvan¬ 
tage on every side, it has taken, there is no doubt, deep root,and will, when 
oar wed on with vigour and energy, become one of the most promising Mis¬ 
sions tn India. Kulegurh is the key of central Asia and the granary of alt 
the countries to the North and East. The surrounding countries have 
been opened to us and to our influence every year more and more. When 
X entered that field of labour in 1844, l was jeonfmed* as to direct Missiona¬ 
ry work, to a small district which had been reserved for a cantonment at 
the conclusion of the Nepalese war in 1816. The British authorities 
watched us and our doings, with, perhaps, more jealousy than- the native 
pqjcecs and rajahs round about us ■ and our position was so confined, that 
1 often had serious thoughts of leaving the field altogether. Besides, I 
found that the old Ran a, from whom the district had been taken at first* 
exercised still a powerful* though an unlawful* influence over the people, 
A Rana is a petty rajah. 

The Hirer Sutlej running below our house, the direct distance scarcely 
more than a mile and a half, but 3,60tl feet lower down* formed the boun¬ 
dary of the British and Tributary Slates, and it is still fresh in my memory 
with what an anxious heart we travelled the first and second year along 
that river to the large Rarnpur fair, seeing the Sikh posts in small detach¬ 
ments on the other sid<f of the river; and w alking wjthin reach of their 
guns. Very often false alarms frightened us and the people Once two 
gentlemen travelling in the interior went down to Ihe river to hnve£ look 
at ihe peculiar way of crossing either by the rope bridge or by inflated 
bullock skins. They sent one of (heir servants over to the other tide that 
they might see the manner and judge of the safety of the conveyance. The 
Sikhs took (he servant prisoner at once, and released him only w hen he 
told them (hat the two gentlemen were about to cross, and that it would be 
much more advantageous for them to release him amUtake (he gentlemen 
prisoner*. The boundary was very unsafe Then ihe Sikh w ar broke out* 
and as Kotegurh was so near the boundary, I was warned to come with my 
family into Simla—even that place w as considered unsafe. Having placed 
my family in Ihe station, 1 went out alone, to Kniegurh, and heard for 
months together firing out of the small Hill forte opposite our house, day 
and night. The small Sikh posts along the Sutlej had taken refuge in 
these forte when the Kulu people had arisen throughout the land to drive 
them out. 

PRESENT OPENINGS AND FACILITIES. 

Peace was restored after some moat be, and the Si kb* evacuated the ]JiU 
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countries opposite Kotegurh. These countries were annexed to our im¬ 
mediate territories ; and only lately after the second Sikh campaign the 
final settlement has been completed under a British officer, who is beloved 
every where in the Hills and had exercised a most beneficent influence 
over the simple but strong-minded and able-bodied Kulu people; Mr. 
George Barnes, the Deputy Commissioner. After all had been settled and 
arranged towards the north, the old Rajah of Busahir died, of whose Ra- 
jaship the fine grape country, Kanowar, the Himalayan Switzerland, form* 
a province, and who was an enemy of our cause and positively prohibited 
us from attempting teaching in his Rajahship, which forms the Iwundary 
of Kotegurh on two sides. He has appointed an heir of about eight years 
old, whom the British Government has acknowledged, and sees thut he be 
educated in some measure ; still the country i9 virtually under sole British 
control, and consequently tho countries towards the east and south arc 
now open to us, and we can go and teach and preach undisturbed and un¬ 
molested towards the north and cast and south up to the boundary of 
Chinese Tartary and of Golab Singh’s territory, and those petty chiefs 
whose small Ranaships form the boundary of Kotegurh towards tho west. 
They have, since the settlement of the Punjab, assumed the greatest po¬ 
liteness and shown us many favours. Instead of being confined as to our 
direct labour to somo twenty or thirty villages with a population of a few 
thousand of inhabitants widely scattered, wo have now large countries 
open before us with millions of immortals souls who are ready to listen and 
entirely unacquainted with the arguments of the Brahmins and priests of 
the plains, as their priests are, with few exceptions, taken from their own 
number without any education or training in the tenets of idolatry. 

All this is sufficient to show that the Lord himself has opened a wide 
door l>efore U9, which ought not to be neglected. But even more has been 
done by Him who guides, as the rivers of waters, the hearts of kings aad 
rulers. The Govcrnor-Geucral has ordered a road so ncarlylcvcl to be con¬ 
structed through tho Hills, that the ascent or decent docs not exceed Ihree 
or four feet in a hundred. This rond, it is intended, shall be made as far as 
the boundary of Chinese Tartary, and it will be twelve feet wide. From 
the fool of the Hills to Simla and from Simla to Nogkanda, eight miles be¬ 
fore you come to Kotegurh, it is finished, that is, about one hundred and 
fifty miles, but as yet only eight feet wide, and has now to be widened four 
feet more, and in Kanour, near China, a large portion has also been finish¬ 
ed. Now it is evident (hat this is the doing of the Lord, that this road is 
constructed for Hiin and for His holy word’s sake.* Have we not the 
promise that His word shall run all over iho earth and accomplish the end 
for which He has sent itl Will He not fulfil in His own time all He ha* 
promised 1 Most assuredly He will, and we have tho blessed command, 
nay privilege, to pray for it, and help towards the accomplishment of those 
great ends. What an honour to bo invited by Him, the King of kings, to 
help in His glorious cause ! 

I have shown how the door was opened wider and wider, the road being 
mado not only ready, but easy for all conveyances, we have only to enter 
and to advance—and we have already been invited by the Superintendent 
of the Hill States to do so.—to advance further into the interior and occupy 
Chini. As soon as Kotegurh 19 strengthened, we shall be in a position to 

* II is worth remarking here, tlial the Romans, the people commissioned by God to pnv- 
pa#e the world, by their wide-spread conquests and dominion, for the peaceful diffusion of 
tho Gospel at the first, were sometimes called u The road-making nation /' l>eeau?e imine- 
mately on getting possession of a province, they set to work constructing roadj through it f 
to facilitate the transmission of their troops, supplies, &c. These Roman roads afforded 
passage also to the preachers of the Gospel to the roinotest places. The conquerors of 
use world war# uni wares Road-makers tor the " Gospel of thf. Kingdom. "—Ed. 
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do this, and occupy Chini or any other suitable place in Kanour, which 
will then be the Mission for the Tibetians t but as Uhiui is ao far and thef 
winter is ao very rigid, the Missionary must retire during the winter to 
Kotegurh. 

Tfltt PEOPLE OP THOSE REGIONS—HILL HINDUS. 

This leads me to speak about the people in the midst of whom and for 
whose benefit we labor. There are three distinct classes or races of people 
to whom the Missionary must address himself : first of atl, the Hill people 
who are all Hindus, though their ways of living and of worship are very 
different from those of the plains. Simple, without that cu (Tiling and crafii- 
■teas the people of the plains possess; of an independent cast of mind, not 
under the spiritual tyranny of the Brahmins, all of them are agriculturists, 
living in most substantially built and comfortable houses in the midst of 
their fields, and all well off as lo worldly things; not wealthy, hut on th^ 
other hand no poor among them* In their rites and manner of worship they 
bear a great resemblance to the Jews of old. They carry their Deotas, i* e. 
wooden chairs dressed up, with human faces fixed to them, on their shout* 
ders, and dance before them in a peculiar manner (as the Jews of old, before 
the ark) waving branches of trees, or punkas, or swords in their hands. 
These D cot as—when they have no temples of their own—rest in the houses 
of the zemindars. Their music, their observances of the new moon, fast¬ 
ing, and many other things hear a great resemblance—but more than any 
thing else their sacrifices, to atone the wrath of the Deota, viz., the 
sprinkling of blood on the posts and doors of the temple and houses* All 
this shows that the Hill tribes of the Himalaya Mission at Kotepurh are 
far from being in a savage and entirely uncivilized state. They understand 
all terms of our blessed religion. I never found the least difficulty lo make 
them, even the women, understand I lie great truths of l be Gospel, if only 
brought before them, in simple language. These Hindu mountaineers are 
the next lo be henefitted by our Mission; and in n great measure, as 
we were without assistance and help, our efforts hitherto have been con* 
fined lo them. 

TARTARS AND THIBETIANfl. 

The second are the wandering Tartars or the Buddhist mountaineer* of 
the higher hills. These people arc very peculiar in every way—in their 
habits, in their religion, language, die.; they come down from the high 
table land of central Asia, from Upper Kunowar, Chinese Tartury, Ladak, 
Mahashin, &c*, to spend Ihc winter, months in the valley of the Sutlej, 
By us 3 Parhutti, and the smaller rivers. There are thousands of them, all 
divided into small families of from eight to sixteen or twenty persons each. 
They have their flocks of sheep and goats along with them, carrying the 
produce of their country, raisins, borax, wool 3 dried apricots, silk, preci¬ 
ous stones, &c. All these Ihey dispose off during the winter months from 
November up to April, whilst they stop in the valleys of the different rivers, 
feeding their flocks,—in their own countries they would find no food for 
their flocks at at!,—they go down as far as UniriLsir, Lahore and Loodiana* 
In May all these different Tartar families move on again, going up to the 
sources of the different rivers and crossing the high mountain passes into 
their own countries, with the small bags which the sheep and the goal! 
carry now filled w ith grains ; so they avoid the rainy season of the lower 
Hills and enjoy the fine summer of the higher Hills* Now these wander¬ 
ing tribes alone form a very interesting field of labour. They are always 
the same with very few exceptions, who move up and down annually ; they 
generally keep lower down than our house, in the Satlej Valley. But since 
I have treated medically several of them whd were very ill at Kotegurh, 
many of them come up regularly. As far as I have been enabled to ascer- 
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tain, there are four different dialects of their language based on the Thibe- 
tian, I have not been able yet to obtain a clever and well-educated Lama, 
to teach the Thibetmn in our schools : but since Ladak has been opened 
for a year, there is no doubt that such a man will be obtainable. Four of 
the elder school boys have learned the first elements of the Thibetian 
Grammar and will prove a great help to the Missionary, who will be soon, 
I trust, appointed to devote hto whole attention and labours to this class 
of people. Their religion is Buddhism ; and monks and nuns arc plenty 
among them. The rosary t amulet, and holy water are not unknown to 
them, in fact, they are in daily use ; and besides they have an instrument 
by which they perform their prayers. This is the JVIani: or Prayer-wheel. 
In their temples they fiavc it in the form of an iron frame, pasted all over 
with paper, forming a large cylinder of six feet high, on which prayers and 
holy sentences are written ; this cylinder, two or three feet in diameter, is 
turned by one man, many more sit round to catch the wind caused by its 
Turning, which is considered blessed. Those who have running streams 
behind their houses, stick a prayer-wheel up in the water, and the'wheel is 
turned by the stream ■ the water which hag driven the wheel, is considered 
holy. Wheels on a smaller scale are framed in the hand of the Clergy as 
well as Laity ■, they must be turned from left to right , if turned contrary, 
the prayers aJl go against those who hold them,* 

These Tartars have no caste. I cannot express the relief I felt the first 
time ! sat down with a family of those wandering Tartars, under a large 
shady tree. They were eating their food with small spoons and showed no 
abhorrence at the approach of an unclean stranger, as the Hindus constantly 
do, but on the contrary made signs to invite me to sit down among them. 
They are a very interesting class or race of people in every wav. The 
eldest of our converts belongs to this race, aud every one who has seen 
much of her, is very much pleased with her superior character and her con- 
si s toil t Ch ri s lian w id k. 

THE SIKHS. 

The third class arc the Sikhs; there are very few in the Hills around 
Kotegurh but their number increase towards Kotkangra, and UmriUir is 
the centre of them. It is in fact the Holy Oily, the Kasi (Benares) of the 
Sikhs : the Holy Tank is there, to which Sikh and Tartar pilgrims resort. 
The Sikhs on account of their being a religious sect, into which any one 
can he initiated, Hindus and Mahomedans and even Europeans, and all of 
them being of one caste, are the more ready to he influenced by our preach¬ 
ing ; and those of them who have been converted to Christianity at Cawn- 
pore and Benares, are very highly spoken off, as far superior to the Hindu 
converts. 


THIS PUNJAB MISSION. 

The Punjab Mission, therefore, as being a thank offering to Almighty 
God for the victory He has given us over that warlike nation, ought to be 
planted in the midst of ihe Sikhs, that is, in UmriUir, and from there 
branch out and meet us, Mr Merk, my successor at Kotegurh, for the 
present, is lo go to Kangra as soon as Kotegurh is strengthened, and then 
Kangra will form the link of connection between Kotegurh and Umritsir* 
I have already, besides the schools on this side of the Sutlej, three branch 
schools in the Hill country of the Punjab, very promising indeed, Mr. 
Karnes has greatly assisted roe, and only lately he built a school-house for 
o*e of those schools, without any solicitation on my part. Then again 
from Kotegurh the Mission for the Thibetians must branch off to the east. 


wUh tl> tbe m<HJUn £ onc °f dwte small hand-pr&yipg machine*, 

in “ c i0n i» * ln P of hill paper, written over with prayers, to he enckueS in iL 
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FAST RESULTS. 

And now when vou ask me —what success have you had in your Mission 1 
I must confess with deep humiliation, visible fruits of our laboOr I have 
few, very few ; but considering all the difficulties which have beset us from 
our very first beginning till now, I am not discouraged ; no not by any 
means. 1 am very much encouraged. The seed has fallen into the ground; 
it will spring up at God’s own lime. He, I am sure, will not be slow in 
gathering in his elect even from among the mountaineers through our in¬ 
strumentality. Hitherto the people were always afraid that the small dis¬ 
trict in which we live and which is under immediate British Kule, but sur¬ 
rounded by native kings and chiefs, would be given*\ip again after the 
cantonment was withdrawn to the native Ranas ; and they as well as their 
Viziers never failed to threaten that they would hang every body who 
would have embraced Christianity as soon as they obtained possession of 
the Ranaship again. And it is only about one or two years since the idea 
has vanished from the minds of the natives, that the district would be again 
given u\) to the native rajahs. A firm footing has been gained ; even rajahs 
have sent to me frequently asking my advice. And we can do now what 
we never could have attempted only a few years ago. For instance, when 
I was absent on a Missionary tour, Mrs. P. actually directed the people to 
kill a cow, which had fallen down a precipice, but was still alive and well; 
and though we are the only residents of the whole district, not a single 
complaint was heard : and in the course of a fortnight we purchased 
another cow. The change which has taken place among the natives in 
many important respects is great. The system of Polyandria is losing 
ground altogether around us. Their prejudices are vanishing away ; many 
of them confess boldly that all we say is true, and that they know Christ¬ 
ianity will prevail. Many confessed when they were asked why they did 
not attend Divine Service on the Lord’s day, that they could not act up to 
what I said, and what they acknowledged to be true, and therefore did not 
come any more to hear me, as they would only be more liable to punish¬ 
ment. More' than three hundred boys and about sixty girls have passed 
through our schools and learned the word of God, besides reading ana writ¬ 
ing. Often I have been asked by some of the boys, after the service was 
over, with the Bible in their hands, as to where the passages I had quoted 
were to be found. Two interesting girls were baptized above a year ago, 
and are going on well. About two months before I left tli3 Mission, three 
of the eldest schoolboys wrote a joint letter to me, requesting me, to bap¬ 
tize them as they were fully convinced of the truth of Christianity. They 
however did not send the letter to me, but they told me of it shortly before 
my departure : in one way or the other their relations had heard of their 
intention, and they had not strength enough to withstand their threats and 
entreaties. 

THE FUTURE. 

And this brings me to my plans for the future. Since a year I have 
been suffering from an amourotic affection of my eyes, which may lead to 
total blindness if not taken care of in time. On that account the medical 
men have urged me to proceed to Europe partly for change of air, and also 
to obtain the best medical advice procurable. If our gracious God in mercy 
restore my eyesight, I will, God willing, be back after two years. The 
first thing I intend to do after reaching Europe is to obtain a medical man 
for the Kotegurh Mission, and an artist for our industrial school—both 
these men I have been authorized by our localcoramitt.ee to engage at once. 
Then 1 have another object at heart. The greatest difficulty and trouble 
at a place like Kotegurh, where there is no public bazar, no facility to pro¬ 
cure what one requires at the time when it is required, is this, that the 
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Missionary must attend to every thing himself, must be his own fanner in 
fact* ami purchase at the time of the harvest from the village round about 
what he may require for the whole year* My intention now is to bring 
with me an agriculturist and a gardener , I will then make over all the 
fields, Sec. belonging to the Mission to them, and have nothing to do what¬ 
soever with these outward things and cares, but take all ray provisions 
from them* Such an arrangement is most urgently required for the stabi¬ 
lity of the -Mission ; because any other Mission station further in the in¬ 
terior, must by necessity fallback upon Kotogurh for all sorts of provisions, 
3tc. We cannot by any possibility branch off into the interior before we 
have a European farmer at Kotegurh, and also a medical man settled down 
at that place. 

Then again, what blessings may we not anticipate from such a plan for 
the natives, when pious steady labouring men are settled among them, tfr 
teach them chiefly by their holy walk and conversation—labouring in the 
Adds and in the garden among them* The climate is fine and bracing r 
and labour in the open air possible nearly the whole year through* Fray 
for me that the Lord mmj guide and direct my endeavours to find the pro- 
per men. 

COffCLUSJOff* 

The great obstacle, next to the wickedness of the human heart, ia the 
ungodly life of Christians to which the native* point us. What can we re¬ 
ply to itt Oh 1 that tire Church, every living member of her, would arise 
and bear us and our work on their heart 1 What can we do without ther 
prayer and supplication of the Church. When Moses's arms sunk, did not 
Amalek prevail 1 ! and were not Aaron and Hur appointed especially to 
sustain bis arms 1 Fray for us, dear friends, that our strength fail us not. 
It seems now, lam sorry to say, to haver become a fashion to cry down Mis¬ 
sions and Missionary work. From worldly men, we cannot expect any 
thing else ; but if believers and friends join in such an outcry instead of 
humbling themselves together with us before the throne of grace, imploring 
the dew from heaven upon the seed sown, it is very lamentable and a bad 
sign of our time. 

The time will come, and according to all appearances it will come soon, 
when Hinduism will fall; and the crash will be tremendous. An intel¬ 
ligent Brahmin once exclaimed ** Our dharm (religion) is gone, our ca$te 
is gone: when the high Brahmin ia obliged to stand together with the low¬ 
est dom on one and the same plank before the Judge sahib; how can wo 
speak of caste or our dharm in such a case t All we do now is just to- 
keep up appearance as long as it will go, 11 This confession of a learned 
Brahmin is very encouraging, let ns then continue lo build up Christianity^ 
to proclaim Christ and Him crucified, so that in the midst of the destruc¬ 
tion of Hinduism, the living temple of the Lord may arrsc. 

ALI that we require is prayer, soul-striving, heaven-conquering prayer? 
If the Church did not fail in her duty, every member in his place, we should 
soon see happier results* 

Let us, dear friends. every one of us resolve before God to pray more 
tor the Missions and the Missionaries ; bear them and their cause on your 
hearts—bring them daily lo God in earnest wrestling prayer, wrestle for 
them and with them as Jacob did wrestle when he obtained the covenant 
name Israel. That is what we require. Oh! that the Lord in mercy 
would rgid the heavens and come down and pour out His Spirit upon all 
flesh ! 

And now 1 recommend myself and my work especially to you: bear us 
with your prayers over the ocean; and pray that the Lord may guide my 
steps at home, that I may find humble self-denying labourers, that the 
Lord in mercy restore my eyesiglit completely, and bring me back with & 
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whole devoted band of laboured to my beloved sphere of labour. Pray for 
Mr Merit, my successor that be faint not in his very trying lonely posi¬ 
tion, but that be may go on rejoicing and faint not. The promises of the 
Lord, are sure, and happy are those who put their trust in them. 


X.— Psalm lvu , 

Be good O God ; be good to me. 

Because my spirit trusts in thee. 

Beneath thy shading wings Pll stay, 

Until these evils pass away. 

2. On God the Highest I shall call— 

God who for me effecteth all ; 

From heaven he'll send and set me free •, 

Though foes reproaches breathe on mo* 

3, His mercy and his truth He’ll send ; 

And from the lions me defend— 

Fierce men whose teeth are darts ; whose words 
Are keen as ready whetted swords. 

4* O God, on high exalted be. 

Let all the earth thy glory see; 

While they for me lay many a mare. 

My spirit vows in humble prayer. 

5. With pitfalls they my path waylaid, 

But perished in the pits they made. 

With heart resolved, O God, III raise 
To thee the song of grateful praise. 

6. Wake up my glory, wake each string 
The early song of praise to sing ; 

God's praises let the people hear, 

Let all the gentiles lend an ear. 

7. For oh ! thy mercy shines on high. 

Thy truth is boundless ag the sky, 

O God, on high exalted be. 

Let all the earth thy glory see. 

G, 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Miscellaneous Notices :—Oepahtuhes and Abtutals—Eva;N j 
gelical Alliance. 

By (he steamer of the 3rd of May, several gentlemen to wffom the 
cause of native enlightenment and improvement is much indebted, took 
their departure from India, Among these were the lion. J, F, Willough¬ 
by, Esq. Member of Council, and E* H. Townsend, Esq. C. whose 
important services arc meuliuned in other pails of our present issue, and 
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J, Calder Stewart* Esq. who has been greatly csleeincd for hii charterer 
and accomplishments, and his hearty and effective co-operation with those 
of liis missionary brethren who enjoyed the privilege of his acquaintance 
and friendship. 

——■ In referring to the loss sustained by the removal of these valued 
friends to their native country, we would write a line of affectionate respect 
li> the ineiiiOry of another friend, Adam Campbell, Esq. of the Bombay 
Civil Service, who died at fttasik on the 29th April. Mr. C. was one of the 
most sincere, humble, affectionate, devoted, and faithful Christians with 
whom it has been our privilege to nssociale during our residence in India. 
Afi a servant of Government he was uih easing in his labours, and cons¬ 
cientious even to scrupulousness, ever seeking the benefit of the natives 
who were placed under his authority. Though very decided, from con¬ 
scientious inquiry and judgment, In his views of ecclesiastical mallets, 
which were those of the ohh n Presbyterian school as represented by the 
Free Church of Scotland, to whose communion be belonged, he had a 
heart oflove to, and a bund to co-operate with, nil who love the Lord 
Jesus in sincerity and truth. Though nol a man of words, he was, from 
Lite very commencement of bis residence in this country, a written epistle 
of Christ known and re,id of nil men, whether Europeans or natives, with 
whom he came in contact. His example was eur more than precept 
however extended ■ anil it is to be hoped, it will not soon he forgotten. 
Though ho was In no respect a public c ha vac lev in the proper sense of 
the term, we trust that Ins friends will do something to preserve his me- 
inoiy in the Bombay Presidency, for that memory* as that of a just man, 
must be blessed, 

-By the steamer of the 4 th May* I he Rev. Robert Nesbil of the Free 

Church of Scotland's Mission, returned to Bombay, after an absence of 
three years. He is in the enjoyment of excellent health ; and we pray 
that he may be long spared to engage in 'he educational and general evan¬ 
gelistic labours* to which his energies have been for many years devoted, 

— At a general meeting of the Western Indian Organization of the 
Evangelical Alliance held on llie 21st April* and presided overby Mr. 
Townsend, it was mentioned by Dr. Wilson the secretary, that the mem¬ 
bership had now increased to 200* a larger number than that connected 
with any religious society in the Bombay Presidency. On this occasion* 
the Rev. Mr. Bowen addressed the meeting on the desirablenss of the ex¬ 
tension of the Alliance in India ; the Rev. Dhanjihhai Naurojf, on the pro¬ 
bable effects of evangelical union on the conviction and conversion of the 
natives ; and the Rev, J, M. Mitchell, on the harmony of feeling which 
ought ever to characterize evangelical Christians, notwithstanding ihcir 
national diversities and peculiarities, A letter from the Rev. G. L, Fenton, 
the secretary at Fund, having been read, l3r. Stuvenson made a brief com¬ 
ment upon it, and moved, that special prayer be offered up to God in 
connexion with that approaching Assembly to be held in London in the 
month of August ; that E H. Townsend, Esq.* the Rev. J. Glasgow, R. 
Brown, Esq. and any other members of the organization likely to be pre¬ 
sent at (he meetings* he affectionately attested to the Home Committee ; 
that parties wishing tmy of tho publications of the Evangelical Alliance 
should signify their w ishes to the secretary* that they may be ordered 
through a Bombay bookseller j and that ont; annual general meeting in 
Fun& be henceforth considered sufficient fur that station. The devo¬ 
tional exercises were conducted by the Rev, H, P. Cassidy and the Rev, 
Horinazdjf Psitonjf.— Overland Summary af 0. C. &* 14/ h May. 
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2. Proposal of a Prize commemorative of the late A. 
Campbell, Esci , C S. 

Since the appearance of the Overland Oriental Christian Spcclator of 
the 14lh of May, the following letter has been addressed to Dr. Wilson, 

My dear Dr. Wii.s om,^O bserving in the last Overland Summary 
of the 0. C. S. an affecting; notice of the death of nur dear friend Mr. 
Campbell,—accompanied by the expression of a hope, that something 
would he done, by his friends in India, to perpetuate his memory, I beg to 
second your wishes in this matter, arid, in doing so, 1o submit the follow¬ 
ing proposition ; 

That n subscription be opened, limiting each subscriber lo ten rupees, 
in view of raising a Fund, in connection with the English Institution nf 
the Free Church or Scotland,at Bombay,—the interest of which sh 11 be 
annually applied, as a prize,—to be called Thk ‘‘Campbell Prize ,’ 1 — 
for the greatest general proficiency in the know ledge of the sacred Scrip- 
lures by any one of the pupils of [he Institution, at Lhe period of the An¬ 
nual Examination. 

The word of God was very highly valued, and prayerfully studied, by 
out lamented brother, :iow in glory, and, npait from lhe considers lion of 
its own high importance,—as that which alone * is able lo make us wise 
unto salvation,*—no method* we may rest assured, could have been so con¬ 
genial with his own feelings,—none could do his memory greater honor, 
or man kind more good than the oue I have selected, to perpetuate his 
name.—the name of one who was of the true Israel of God,—and whose 
“ memory'* is, therefore, indeed 11 blessed.” I have much pleasure in 
sending you my own subscription to begin with, and in subscribing my¬ 
self. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. H. Payne. 

Oorun , 1 Gth May t 1851. 

This note we have shown lo a considerable number of Mr. Campbell 1 ! 
friends in Bombay ; and the simple proposal which it contains meets with 
their cordial approbation, though one or two of them have proposed a 
scholarship. We shall he happy lo receive any contributions in [ended 
to aid in carrying il into effect. 

3. Church of England Mission in Western India. 

We much regret lo learn that no improvement has been noticed in the 
state of Mr Jerrom’s health. 

Two Malabar members of the little Native Church were united in holy 
matrimony by the Rev. C. W. Isenlerg at the Cathedral on Tuesday 13llir 
May. 

On Friday following, a young Tamil convert, Lazarus, who had been- 
brought to a knowledge nf the truth principally by the instrumentality el 
a Native Christian Soldier, was by baptism by the Rev. C. W. Iienberg 
at the Cathedral, received into the Chrislian Church. 

On Sunday 18th at the Marathi Service at Trinity Chapel, 4 Native 
converts, two mentmd two women, solemnly renounced the errors 61 Ro¬ 
manism, and were received into communion with the Church of England. 

The Rev. Dr. Goldstein, Sholapcre, under date April 28lh, writes as 
follows : 

Two more adults have been received into the Church since I wrote nr 
you last, whilst others are still under instruction. My Catechist is a Tamil 
man, and would be very thankful for some Tamil tracts, which I do not 
find advertised in the Tract and Book Society*a Report. I regret to learn 
that so many labourers of the Lord 1 # vineyard are disabled just now, when 
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flu many dour* for the entrance of the Gospel seem lo open. I rejoice to 
team that Mr. M.-has been restored Lo the service of the nit nr, and (hit 
too in ho promising a field (ns America). May his labours be blessed Lo 
the saving of many.— Bombay Church Missionary Record. 

4. Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

Seven of the pupils of this well-conducted and promising institution, 
after hmingbeen ** fully and carefully examined in Medicirtfe, Surgery, 
Midwifery, and Medical Jurisprudence,” have been found 11 fit and capa¬ 
ble lo exercise these Arts and Sciences.” The names of the graduate* 
arc in the order of merit, Sebastian A. D. Cor vat ho, Annul a Clmrvdroba, 
J, C, Lisboa, Bhmvu DajS, AtmSrwm Pandurang, Paul Francis Gome*, 
Merwnnjf Sorabji.” They have been received into Government era- 
pluy ment on a monthly salary of Rs. 100 Lo begin with, and a fair prospect 
of receiving Rs. 250 in a reasonable time. 

5. Discovery of Scythian Remains in the Daehan. 

The following interesting letter from Cnpt. Meadow* Taylor^on special 
duly at Shorapur, was communicated by the Bombay Government lo the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, a I it* meeting of l bo 24th 
of April. 

To 

C Ji Ehskine, Esq. 

Deputy Secretary to Government, 

Bombay. 

Sift*—I have the honor, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
9th ultimo, No. 136, together with the copy of Dr. Wilson 1 J s Memoir on 
Ihe Cave Temples of Western India which accompanied it, 

2. I beg you to do me the favor to communicate the expression of ipy sin¬ 
cere th auks to the Right Hon'ble the Governor in Council, for ids courtesy 
in transmitting to me this inlcresting Memoir; and 1 have only to regret 
that there are no Cave Temples in the District under my authority lo afford 
me the opportunity of obeying his Lordship 3 * wishes. 

3. The most curious remains 1 have found in this district are those 
which appear to be Druid leal, or Scythio-Druidical, and which whether aa 
Cromlech!, Kislvaeus, Cairns or Barrows, have the closest resemblance la 
European Druid ical remains. On I hi* subject, 1 have recently written to 
Dr. Wilson an account of such discoveries ns 1 have been able lo make, 
in the Shorapoor district, and included with them an account of some simi¬ 
lar remains as a village in the Kanakaghcrcc district near the Toombadra, 
which was visited at my request by a friend, the Rev. G. Kois, of the 
German Mission. 

4. It is known that these remains exist in largo numbers on the Neilgher- 
ries, and in regard to which a valuable and interesting paper by Captain 
Congreve, of the Madras Artillery, appeared in the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science, No. 32, and they have also been noticed in some 
parts of Mysore, lhave no knowledge of their extendinrpuorlh wards further 
than the liheema in this district; but as they extend to"the Toomhadra to 
the south, it is desirable, perhaps, to endeavour to trace them further, and 
I would recommend that the Collectors of Dharwar, Bclgaum, and Shola- 
poor, the officers of the Revenue Survey,if any in those districts, the Politi¬ 
cal Agent in the Southern Mahrallft Country, and the Commissioner of 
Sattara, be requested to inslitule enquiries as lo the e> is fence of any simi¬ 
lar remains in their several jurisdictions, and to examine their coni cuts. 

5. I will not enter upon a detailed description of these remains, having 
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so recently written to Dr. Wilson on the subject, for the Asiatic Society,* 
hut it may lie titling to mention that 1 find them of frnit kintis. 

1st. Cromlechs. 

Erections consisting of three large slabs of stone set edgeways in the 
earth, with one Large slab as a convering, one tide, usually the south is 
open. These erections vary much in size, the large slabs I have seen are 
about 12 fe^t long, S to 10 feet broad, and ^ (hick. They do not contain 
any remains, 

3ml. Kistvaens or closed Cromlechs, 

These are similar to the others, only that all four sides are closed, and 
usually in the south slab about the middle is u round bole, from 6 to ft 
inches In diameter. These contain earthen vessels filled with earth > calcin¬ 
ed human bones and ashes, mixed with charcoal. 

3rd. Cairus. 

Circles of stones, double ami single, surrounding small Tumuli, when 
opened to a depth of $ to 12 or IJ feet. Stone-chests composed of b lal s of 
stone are fqpnd containing pkeletons, accompanied by remains of spear- heads 
and other weapons, &c. Jn others, larger vessels containing human bones 
ami as lies with charcoal similar to l Lie Kistvaens and no stone che&ti. 

4th. Barrows. 

These are larger limn Cairns, and consist usually of several cairns or 
one large one, surrounded hy others as at Shapoor. 

6. The vessels in these Cnrins &c. arc all of tlie same character, strong 
earthen wore, with bright red, glaze; some have a black glazing also; some 
are half red and half black. It is worthy of remark that vessels of the 
fiamo colour are found in these remains in Europe, and on theNeilghernes, 

7. 1 have written privately on this subject to Bellary, and to a friend in 
the Mysore Commission, whose district adjoins Bellary, and shall here¬ 
after do myself the pleasure to communicate any discoveries which may be 
made. 

8. As the subject is of considerable antiquarian interest in consequence 
of the coincidence of these remains, and those of Europe, I trust ! may be 
excused for directing such particular attention to them, but it is very desir¬ 
able that they should be traced as far as possible, with a view to define the 
boundaries of the expeditions in India of this probably Nomadic Tribe, 

9. It would also he curious to trace whether any of these remains exist 
in Culch, Guzerat, or Khandelsh, as well as in the northern part of the 
Dekhan. Notice might also be given of the subject in Sindh, and if remains 
exist there, they might possibly l>e traced onwards, though this is a mere 
hypothesis. 

10. The only other objects of antiquity in the Shota poor district are the 
inscriptions in old Canurese, which exist at Sirvval, Ycoor, Kcrnbhajee and 
other places, where ancient Lingnm Temples exud I have understood that 
these have already been included in the collections of Mr. Walter Elliot of 
Madras and 1 have referred to him for information. Should they have 
escaped Aim, I shall do myself the honor of transmitting them to tUa 
Society, 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Meadows Taylor, Captain, 
on special Duty, Shorapoor. 

Sborapoor Districts, Camp Jowrgbee, 27th February, 1851. 

* Captain Taylor's first communication nn this subject has been printed in the No. of 
the Society 1 ® Journo! now in ihe press, which it is hoped will he ready for issue die end of 
thfo month— Secretary, 
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We would lake this oppoHunily of mentiniuifjr, that ihe first account of 
Scythian t *mains found in India is that by J, Babinglon, Esq. read before 
(he Bombay Society on Ihe 261 h December, 1820, and published in the 
third volume of the Transactions, under the curious litle of ^Descrip¬ 
tion of the Pantioo Coolies in Malabar.” We have already expressed the 
opinion that the Southern races of ludia are of Scythian origin- 

6. Recent Conyersions at Calcutta, 

The profession of Christianity by several pupils of the Rhownnipore In* 
stilulion and by a young inuu connected uiLh one of the schools conduct¬ 
ed by I tie Rev* Mr. Davies (at Alii pore or Kidderpore), is an event of 
such interest that we have thought it ripht to d«vote morn space to it than 
usual. One of the lads, who were induced lo return lo their parents, has 
been hoard of as remaining stedfast in bis abhorrence of idolatry and at¬ 
tachment to Christianity. The excitement, produced by these defections 
from the ranks ol Hinduism among the Brahmans and Bahus of the south¬ 
ern suburbs, is very great, and has had the effect of temporalily depriving 
the preach of the Gospel in that neighbourhood of their customary 
Hindu audiences.— Calciilia Chfisti&n Obs&rv&T. 

7. Remarkable Coxyersion at Madras. 

A remarkable case of conversion to Christianity, the most so, indeed, 
that has ever probably taken place among the natives of this country, is 
just now exciting a deep sensation-in Madras, We allude to that of V. 
SlreenavrtRsa Chai ry, a young Brahman man of the highest or Iyengar 
caste, who unsolicited, and without any intercourse with Missionaries or 
other professors of the Gospel faith, on the subject of religion, has spon¬ 
taneously and deliberately embraced it. He received his education at tho 
Madras University, where theological subjects are not introduced, but be¬ 
ing obliged by his narrow circumstance* lo seek for employment, he en¬ 
tered vlIhduI three years since into that of Mr. V. Selh Sain, as a T Limit 
and Telugu Translator. While thus engaged, he had free access to Mr, 
Sum's Library, of which he gladly availed himself, but we are positively 
assured that no attempt was made by that gentleman to convert him. His 
own convictions, formed on the scriptural truths which he had studied, 
alone brought him, under divine grace, Lo forsake the idolatry of his coun¬ 
try men and In lay hold on the Christian faith. The intellectual light ob¬ 
tained at the High School doubtless enabled him to discern much of I he 
evil and absurdity of his heathen creed, and so paved the way for his ac¬ 
ceptance of the doctrines of salvation, which has now taken place. In Lhi« 
point of view, namely aa a breaker down of idolatry, secular education is 
undoubtedly useful, although it cannot teach men to find the true path of 
Lire, and wo &r e glad to find such an evidence afforded of the good that 
may be looked for from the Government institution ; wanting as j| is, ac¬ 
cording*^ our judgment, in the highest requisite of a school—i. o, the pro^ 
vision of Scriptural instruction for its pupils. Obedient lo his new con¬ 
victions, Y. Slreenavassa Gharry Jell his home and family on the evening 
of the 3rd instant, and placed himself under the charge of (he Rev, Mr. 
Symondf, for the purpose of obtaining baptism; which riLo wus to be ad¬ 
ministered to him yesterday, Mr. Syinonds having fully satisfied himself 
*>f ihe sincerity of the convert, and of his fil ness for admission into the 
Christian Church. The relatives and friends of the youth, and indeed the 
members of his caste in general, ate of course powerfully agitated by his 
renunciation of Hinduism, which ia the greater blow to them, that they 
cannot attribute it, as is usually done, to the arts and persuasions of Mia- 
wonary zeal. Every effort has been made by lhem, lo win him back 
Iroin the true faith, although his having broken caste in I he moat decisive 
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manner, places Kirn, we imagine, irreparably without the pale of bis quon¬ 
dam religion. Very painful meetings lime taken place between himself 
and funrily, but uolwithsUmling the distress occasioned to liim by (heir 
sorrow, he whs enabled to bold fast Ihe good profession which be had 
made* His great desire, we believe, is In become ft messenger of Christ 
to bis countrymen, and especially those ofhis own caste, which we hearti¬ 
ly trust may be permitted him, in the merciful providence of God; since 
it is likely'that great things will he effected by his hands— Special#r r 
jtprit, 7 t 

B . Baftjsm of 125 persons in the Pa;lnai>. 

Extract of a letter from ihe Rev, C. F, Heyer, dated Gogal, January G, 1351. 

In India, as well as in Europe and America, I he friends and supporters 
of the Missionary enterprise desire and expect to hear from lime to time, 
how the work is progressing; or, what hindrances and obstacles are met 
with, which still prevent the light of divine truth from penetrating into the 
moral darkness of Hinduism* Hence it nppeftTS lo be incumbent upon all 
who are labouring as Evangelists among I he heathen, to report occasional¬ 
ly, what measure of success the Lord has been pleased to grant—or, what 
discouragements ihey encounter in their respective spheres of labour* 
Please, therefore, to excuse me hir troubling you again with a few re¬ 
marks about the Palnari Mission, which remarks may be considered as a 
continuation of I he statement, that was sent about a year ago 

The Pnlnaud is a somewhat secluded district of country; on the North 
and West, the Kistnah is the boundary line, which separates it from the 
Nizam's territory ; q n the South and East arc hilts ami mountains, which 
form a kind of d.vision line between the Palnud, and the Nellore, and 
Outdoor circars. During the Iasi eight or ten years this country has oc¬ 
casionally been visited by Missionaries from Guntoor, Masulipatam and 
Raj ah mu miry _ In the early part of 18*1 ft, the ground was occupied as a 
permanent station by the American Lutheran Foreign Missionary Society; 
and since that time, ihe Lord has in mercy vouchsafed lo Mesa our feeble 
endeavours, lar beyond our most sanguine expectations. During the first 
year thirty-nine persons, parents and children, were baptized, and it ia 
gratifying to know, that these families have since conducted themselves as 
well ns might be expected from persons, who had been so tong enveloped 
in heathenish ignorance, and enslaved to idolatry* At the commencement 
of the second year, the number of inquirers, who came from different vil¬ 
lages and asked for Christian instruction, wilh a \jew lo baptism, had 
greatly increased. In the months of March and April 1850, several Mis¬ 
sion ary brethren from Masulipalam and Hajahmundry visited the Palnaud 
station, and it affords me much pleasure, to be able to communicate the 
testimony of a respected brother, with regard to some ol the people in my 
district, as will appear fro.ii the following extract of a letter, written by 
Rev. Mr* Sharkey a few weeks ago. Having heard that a spirit of inquiry 
had been awakened among the villagers in the Falnad, the brethren Shar¬ 
key and Darling came on purpose about sixty or seventy mites out of their 
otherwise intended course, lo hear and sec for themselves, and kindly pnjd 
me a visit about the middle of March, in 1850. In allusion to this visit, 
brother Sharkey wriles under dale December 18th, as follows 
u Four note dated November 22d, has afforded me much pleasure. Poll* 
pally, Vcldurty, anil Maehcrlu, are no longer to me strange names, though 
the two last I had not the satisfaction of visiting* Well, dear brother, the 
Lord is w ilh you, and most heartily do I unite with you in songs of praise 
to Him, for thus causing the light ofhis Gospel to shine, where hitherto sin 
has reigned supreme, where darkness and death have kissed each other. I 
well remember the Sabbath we spent together at Polfpally, and the inter- 
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esting assembly we had the privilege of addressing. We were much pleas¬ 
ed with the appearance of the people, who attended divine worship that day. 
Men, women, and, if ] mistake not, the children also, were decently clad 
and apparently possessed of comforts, indicative of a greater degree of in¬ 
dependence, than that enjoyed by many poor people in India; this differ¬ 
ence arises, I suppose, from their being weavers. We were struck with 
the readiness and willingness with which they approached and entered the 
house of prayer. Their sobriety of manner and devotional appearance 
gratified us. 1 need hardly add, bet I can bear strong testimony to this, 
that the inollo of your parish was evidently : Jf any w ill not work, neither 
shall he eat.” We regret exceedingly that we had not lime and opportuni¬ 
ty of Ascertaining what amount of knowledge your Neophytes and Cate¬ 
chumens had acquired, or the measure of grace vouchsafed to them. 
We felt, however, wo were witnessing the beginning of great things ; but 
that the excitement of novelty had not altogether disappeared, and that 
without constant supervision and faithful and earnest feeding and watching, 
there would soon he open and general apostasy or mere profession only. 
In short, the harvest looked truly plentiful, but the labourers were few. It 
is indeed easy lo baptize and add to your numbers ; hut without an ade¬ 
quate number of simple-minded, zealous according to knowUdgc^ and 
humble Catechists and teachers, you will hud the consolidation of your 
flock a matter of much difficulty, if not of failure. Hut, it is no small cob- 
solution, that the Lord's agency has ever been, in the eyes of the world, a 
small and weak body of like foolish, base and despised. May the everlast¬ 
ing Gospel be the power of God unto-salvation, to many of your people 
in the Falnaud, and may you have the satisfaction of seeing, before you 
-quit your very interesting field, your flock rooled and built up, as well as 
established in the faith. We most sincerely rejoice with you, but we re¬ 
joice with trembling.” 

Brother Valctt, who visited the Palnaud station in April IS60, bears 
testimony in accordance with the al>ove statement. During the hot and 
rainy seasons, the different villages were visited, mid the instructions con- 
iimied, as much as practicable; in November, I decided which of the Cate¬ 
chumens should be admitted to the holy Ordinance of Baptism, and ap¬ 
pointed the 14th, the 17th and 19th of December for the administration of 
(his holy rite ; on Sunday at Poltpally and Kolaeolta ; on Tuesday at Vel- 
xlurty; and on Thursday at Marker la. 

This arrangement appeared necessary, because the candidates for Bap¬ 
tism resided in seven *difFem»t villages, -and they amounted lo the un¬ 
usually large number of 125. According In appointment I arrived in Pali- 
fprdly on Saturday morning December 14th, and spent ft great part of the 
4lay in examining and instructing the Catechumens. On Sunday morn¬ 
ing admitted twenty-two persons into the visible Church, according (o 
-the Jjord’s appointment, by baptizing th?m in (he name of the Holy Tri¬ 
nity, These persons reside in Poll pally ; about noon seven persons from 
Almacanr were baptized. During I he afternoon I proceeded lo Kolacott*,. 
where the people assembled in an open court, belonging to one of the 
weavers of that village. After sermon, &c., twenty-two candidates pre¬ 
sented themselves, to receive Baptism, these all reside in Kolacotta ; 
amoiq* them were two respectable, and I might say, venerable looking 
.grandfathers and grandmothers, with their grown sons and daughters, and 
a few of their grandchildren. Two of the aged people received the name* 
of Abraham and Sarah. During the night I proceeded to Veldurty ; atten¬ 
ded to two appointments on Monday, examined and instructed the Cate- 
-chumens, and on Tuesday, baptized thirty-four persons from Yelduriy, 
5° 111 Gudlappud, and five from Bodaleetl. We had an Interesting 
nnd blessed time. On Weiinusilny morning 1 Arrived in Mulcoor, attend- 
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ed the schools, saw the persons who are receiving instruction with a view 
lo baptism, and who have been on trial six or eight mnnth*; encouraged 
them to be diligent and failhful, promising lo admit them at some future 
time to the privilege, which had been conferred on some of the inquirers 
in the other villages. 

During the afternoon moved on to Mncherla ; lodged in the new build¬ 
ing which has been erected, though not yet quite finished, for the use of 
the Native*Christians in this village; the ground which tv© occupy adjoins 
a large Hindu pagoda. On Tuesday, December 19th, (he people assem¬ 
bled early In the morning; several persons who were wavering n month 
ago, came now, staling Ihril their doubts were removed, and expressed a 
wish that they might be per mi lied lo come forward with the other appli¬ 
cants to receive the holy Ordinance of Baptism. This request, however, 
1 thought st best not to comply with, -but told lhern that they must remain 
on trial some time longer. The other candidates who had been approved 
of, four or five weeks ago, were baptized, after they had attentively listen¬ 
ed to a Lecture from Ps. Ivxxix. 15, “ Blessed is the people that know 

the joyful sound: they shall walk, O Lord, in (he light of thy counte¬ 
nance.” 

Among the Catechumens was a young man, who had been rescued 
several years ago from a dreadful death, by the Government Agent, from 
among the Khunds. This circumstance not being generally known among 
the people, was mentioned when flie young man came forward to be bap¬ 
tized, and made » deep impression on the assembled. The whole number 
of persons baptized at Machcrlu is thirty. 

The Lord grant lhaL these trees, which hove just been planted, may be 
deeply rooted, and that the flock which has beeir thus collected may be 
built up and established in the faith. If the hearts of any Christian friends 
rejoice, and their faith or confidence in the Missionary enterfarize be 
strengthened, by the information here communicated, may we not hope, 
that they will also grant us an interest in their prayers, and thus assist us 
lo cultivate the lietd 3 which the Lord has committed to our charge T— 
Madras C. /rtsfr. 

CuCTRCH OF SCOTLAND* INSTITUTION AT MaDRAS. 

The Madras Christian Instructor for May contains an encouraging ac¬ 
count of the examination of the Established Church of Scotland’s educa¬ 
tional institutions at Madras. The number of girls present was 209, and 
the number of boys about -100, 

9. Testimony to the truth of Christianity, given ev Kiting, 
late Governor General of Canton, Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary, Guardian of the heir apparent. 

Within a few years past, three Chinese statesmen have written and 
published their opinions regarding foreigners and foreign affairs, thereby 
affording clear indices of the march of improvement, and demonstrating 
that a spirit of inquiry is waking up and gaining strength in this land. 
Wo hail it as the dawn of a glorious day! The three men to whom wc 
refer, are the late imperial commissioner Lin Tsehsu, the present governor 
or Fnhkieu Su Kiyu, and the late cabinet minister Kiyiiur. Notices of the 
works of the two former will be found in our previous volumes (see Vols, 
XIV. page 543, and XIX., pages 457, 595, 600). Keying following their 
example, has published a work in seven volumes—only a single copy of 
which, so far as we know, has yet fallen into the hands of foreigners, and 
this we have not had the pleasure of seeing. The way the work came to 
the knowledge of foreigners is given in the following extract from a letter 
from the Rev. M. 0. White, of Fuhchan, to a friend in Shanghai. 

Thtrt> Series. Voi*. II. Non. 5 & 6 16 
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tx The imperial commissioner Kiying has published a volume of mis¬ 
cellaneous Essays. I yesterday obtained a copy of that and of other works 
of H. E. in seven volumes. A literary man offered it to me, saying be 
obtained it in Peking, from whence he has just returned to his home in this 
city (Fulich&uj. 1 consider one section of said work on prayer to THen 
shin as giving high sanction to our use of shin for God, I send you herewith 
a copy of said Essay, which you may depend on as accurate.” 

In many respects, we regard this paper as one of great value, and ai one 
which augurs well lor the progress of truth in China. Taken in connection 
with the recent degradation ofits author for his sympathies towards for¬ 
eigners, it possesses more than usual interest. We may indeed, surmise 
that his downfall was hastened by the publication of this paper, or of these 
Essays, but as we have no information on the point, we can only add the 
hope that the distinguished statesman who penned it may be led to look 
more carefully into the volume of inspiration, and fully learn the way of 
salvation. His re instatement in power and favor seems at present impro¬ 
bable, even if his years are prolonged, and he may be inclined now to turn 
his attention again to these subjects. The hearts of kings and rulers are in 
the hands of "God, and we can but pray that this high officer may be 
brought to a saving knowledge of the Saviour. 

Farm of Prayer to the God of heaven, with a preface x composed by 
Governor-General of Kwdntung and Kwdngsi. In the Dictionary of 
Karight, it is said, “ Jesus, western nations designate the Saviour of the 
world,” The books translated by western men, narrate the actions he 
wrought with great perspicuity. His religion regards the worship of God 
and repenting of sins, as its essentials ; and its teaching is, that in the world, 
there is only this one creating celestial God who has power to rule all 
things and creatdres, who is everywhere present, and knows all things. 
Because, when looking down upon the earth, he commiserated mankind , 
he commanded his ruling* Son, Jesus to descend, and to be born into thia 
dusty, toilsome world. He gave up his body to save the world ; he died 
and rose again to life and many were the miracles he wrought Those 
who believe in him do not worship images; but in public places or in their 
private room, they purify their hearts and repent of their errors, and 
turning their faces towards the God of creation (or the creating God) in 
the empty space (sc. the firmament, the sky), they kneel and worship, beg 
forgiveness for their sins, aod implore blessings. 

Last year, I was commissioned to go to Liang KwSng, and also received 
the emperor's eomm-inda to trtuiquilize the affairs of the foreigners : and 
therefore made strict inquiry concerning the religion practiced by western 
men, in order to ascertain whether it was corrupt or pure; and having 
carefully examined all the lime I was there, I came to know that what 
they teach had really nothing in it which was not good I felt that 1 
ought, therefore, to memorialize the emperor, «nd request that, showing 
kindness to men from afar, he would not persecute or prohibit it* 

Now it happened that ipy private secretary, Mr. Li, told me of his sick¬ 
ness during the previous winter, and how that, when all recourse to the 
gods, to the doctors, and the diviners, had utterly failed, he chanced to 
hear of what western men teach concerning praying for blessings; and at 
once turning his face towards the sky, he prostrated himself (t. made the 

9 The exact idea of ifae word H in ill Is place is somewhat doubtful. Some of whom we 
have inquired, give it the sense nfgMtftif.or God, making it a contracted espre&rtou for 
THen-U (Heavenly Ruler), or StiLing-ti (Supreme Ruler). Others render it “ bis imperial, 
or royal, son j" while others say it means “ ruling / 1 The nontext affords no light, ond we 
hardly know which of the three words to choose j but as Kfying regards hij medisg^. or 
emperor, as the or son of heaven, delegated by Heaven to rule over the 

or world, no we think he drew the idea front Urn hooka he read that Jesus held tome similar 
position, and was delegated to execute his commission upon earth. 
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kotaa), and prayed, calling on the names of the (Sod of heaveo* and of 
Jesus, The next day he was quite well; and from that lima whatever he 
asked in pray er he at once obtained* 

He therefore called upon me to write a form of prayer* commemorating 
this extraordinary answer of grace, and I have prepared and put it into a 
record book for future examination — 

Prayer. 

£t God (skin) only is impartial; he opened the heavens, and spread abroad 
the universe; at] that has form he protects; all intelligences owe their activi¬ 
ty to him. He mercifully regards mankind.* Looking down upon the earth, 
there is nothing that he does not hoar, nothing that he does not behold. 
How great are the works of God* shedding lustre through all time f But, 
alas ! that ye, living men* are ignorant of the Divine Lord, and though fully 
fed and warmly clothed, are ungrateful for these gifts of God! Depraved, 
deceitful, gain-seeking, and passionate, you willingly incur GotPs anger ! 
The appointed day of death will come, anil the punishment of Hades is pain¬ 
fully distressing. 0, that you, men oft he world would change your hearts 
and reform your lives f 4 Do good arid call down felicity/ are the excel¬ 
lent words of many ages. From this lime forward worship God, and 
whatever you ask he will give. Ho will deliver you from eternal punish¬ 
ment, he will save \ou from your sins and miseries* The scrutinizing eye 
of God is on your thoughts [audit good] all blessings will rest upon 
you ! Accept our offerings. 71 

The latter part of the above is what is termed a chtth man , or prayer, 
and like most of such compositions among the Chinese is written in a set 
style, and in short sentences of four ch a meters each. The two last words 
might, with propriety, be rendered “ Amen/ 7 for they form the usual end¬ 
ing of prayers; but their literal meaning is as given above* Instead of re¬ 
marking further upon this paper ourselves, we insert a few observations 
upon it by Bishop Boone. 

" It is very encouraging to us as laborers for the advancement of Christ** 
-cause in China to find a man so high in station, publishing at Peking a 
paper in which ho thus declares, that having * examined the religion prac¬ 
tised hy western men/ he has found it 1 ail verily good ; and this too after 
he has set forth the incarnation, the atonement, and the necessity of re¬ 
pentance. This fact may encourage the belief that a great deal more than 
we have ever ventured to hope for may have been going on in this vast em¬ 
pire* What would have been considered more improbable than that a high 
imperial commissioner should have spent (as we learn from this paper he 
did) any portion of his time in writing a form of prayer addressed to the 
God worshipped by the western men, whom he bad been sent to pacificate! 

* The two phrases, wdn sidng and Aium ting, do note all Jiving and j., olligcnl beings, 
but whether ihe writer intended to include incorporeal spiritual intelligences only rn itie 
latter expression is not so clear—The original for the world 4i mankh.dis kiuh li, i. 
the host of black haired people ; the worn h usually denotes only the Chinese, but here wo 
think lire context requires it to comprise alt mankind. 

f This senteuce (skin chi kiii sz 1 ) is front the Book of Odes, Part III., cap. 3$ 2, from 
whence his also quoted into the Due Medium. The idea is, that the gods (kw*i skin) f 
’being wi thorn form, can and do oversee and scrutinize the secret actions of men in the 
most fell red places, where even their teachers never see them. In the Due Medium, this 
idea is illustrated by the light of heaven coming into an inner nj 'irlmeni of n house 
through a crevice in the roof, so is the glance of the gods into the thoughts of men. Klying 
evidently refers shin to the God ho had before been speak mg of, and does not mean the 
gods (kwti skin) spoken of in ihe Shi King. The quotations was relevant to this sub¬ 
ject and he introduced the sentence from ihe Classics to express the power of his God 
he had before referred to* He seems to have had no snapiriou that such a use of his na¬ 
tional Classics would render his compos it ion either vulgar nr obscure, any more than it 
did Paul's speech when he quoted the poet A rat us before I lie Areopagus. 
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“The case of Mr. Lf Ting here mentioned is very remarkable. His 
recovery immediately after his prayer, gave occapion, we are told, to this 

K per, The supposition that this statement in the preface is false, cannot 
admitted, for Keying could have had no object in perpetTaiing and pub¬ 
lishing such a falsehood. And if we accept the fact as here stated, and 
suppose that his friend Mr. Li was really cured immediately after he call¬ 
ed upon the names of the God of heaven and of Jesus, then we have either 
a very remarkable coincidence, or a signal interposition of Divine Provi¬ 
dence in answer to prayer, 

“ This paper is of much interest also, from the light it throws qtv the 
controversy respecting the rendering of the word God into Chinese. It has 
been very confidently asserted that the Chinese could never get a correct 
idea of our meaning, if we say that 1 Shin made the heavens and the earth/ 
— Chinese Repository. 

10. Circular, address an to the Committee of the West^rai 
Indian Organisation of the Evangelical Alliance, 
Bombay. 

7, Adam Strut, Adelphi, Strand , London. 

January 9th } 1851. 

Beloved and Honoured Brethren,—T he Council and Members 
generally of the British Organisation have had it deeply impressed upon 
their minds, that the Exhibition of Work* of Art and Industry, proposed to 
be helddu London this year, will, in the providence of God, afford sup.b 
opportunities for intercourse and communication between Christians of 
different communions and from various countries, as ought not to be allow¬ 
ed to pass by unimproved. 

Accordingly, while the Council do not intend to assume the responsibi¬ 
lity of any measures which are not directly authorised by themselves, and 
rejoice that an independent Committee has been formed with (he view of 
rendering the presence of the many strangers who may be expected to 
visit our metropolis subservient, by arrangements of which you will be 
duly apprised, to the purpose of advancing the kingdom of Christ,—they 
were instructed by the Conference, which met at Liverpool in October last, 
to appoint the next Annual Conference to bo hold in London, during the 
period of the Great Exhibition; and, further, to eonstder what plan could 
be adopted for promoting, amongst the foreign Christians then assembled, 
and especially in connexion with the Conference, the objects for which the 
Evangelical Alliance exists. 

Pursuant to those Instructions, a numerously attended Meeting of the 
Council was convened at Torquay, on Tuesday, the 19lli of November, 
their sittings being continued by adjournment until the afternoon of Thurs¬ 
day, (he 2Ut. 

ln proceeding to consider the several topics demanding their attention, 
the Council felt that the first thing necessary to be determined was, the 
question of admission to the various meetings of the Conference, in re¬ 
ference to which they unanimously resolved :— 

“ t. That as there is reason to expect, among the foreigners who will 
Visit London next year, many who are members of the Evangelical Alli¬ 
ance, or members of l he Foreign Organisations of the Evangelical Alliance, 
the Council are of opinion that such brethren, on presenting their creden¬ 
tials, should be cordially welcomed as visitors to the meetings of the British 
Organisation. 

l * 2. Thai as one important object contemplated, in holding the next 
Annual Conference in London, is the diffusion of the principles of the 
Evangelical Alliance among foreign Christians who are expected to be 
there, the Council recommend that they be admitted to the meetings, or to 
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such of them as may be hereafter specified, as visitors, on their presenting 
proper testimonials, 

11 S. That a Committee of Conference sit contemporaneously with the 
Conference itself, for the purpose of receiving and examining the creden¬ 
tials or testimonials of foreign brethren, and giving them tickets of admission 
to the meetings, agreeably with th"*c resolutions.” 

Thu only case in reference to which the Coupei! could apprehend any 
serious difficulty, was that of SiareAoiders. They accordingly resolved 
(hat, these should not be admissible to the meetings of the Conference, 

It was then agreed that, as the month of August, 185] j appears to he 
the most convenient time for holding the Conference, lha Council meet 
(D. V.) on Tuesday, the 19th of (hat month, being the anniversary of tho 
Conference of I§46, at which the Evangelical Alliance was foimed, and 
that the Conference open on Wednesday, the 201 h. 

—That on the Wednesday morning, the te Annual Address,” adapted to 
the occasion, be delivered, the 11 Pradical Resolutions” read and enforced, 
and the Annual Report of the British Organisation presented ; and on the 
Wednesday evening, a meeting, be held for the mutual introduction of 
brethren. 

—That Thursday morning the 21st, be devoted to a free and fraternal 
conversation on the subject of Christian union ; and on Thursday evening, 
the Committees of Foreign Organisations, having been previously invited 
to furnish the Council with reports of the slate of the Alliance cause in 
their respective countries, such reports to be read, and each of them follow¬ 
ed by a free and general conversation. That at the sitting on the follow¬ 
ing morning, Friday the 22nd, this reading of foreign reports, and inter¬ 
communication on the topics suggested by them, be renamed and cent'need ; 
and in the evening a public meeting be held, at which foreign brethren 
chiefly shall bo engaged. 

—That Monday, the 25th, be given to the consideration of the subject of 
Infidelity, it being an instruction to the Committee of Council to secure 
the preparation of a paper to he read on Continental Infidelity, by some 
foreign brother, and also one on the aspects of the same evil in our own 
country. 

—That Tuesday, the *26 111, be occupied with the subject of Popery ; and 
that, in reference t^ that subject, two papers be also prepared, one on 
the state of ike Papacy in Continental Europe, by some Continental writer, 
and another on the aggressions of the Papacy in the British empire. 

—That Wednesday, the 27lh, be devoted to the subject of Sabbath dese¬ 
cration, some brother in Germany to he solicited to prepare a paper on the 
Sabbath question, as at present affecting country, and another paper 
to be prepared on the same Inpie, in its relation to this kingdom. 

—Thai on the morning of Thursday, theSBth, a public meeting be held ; 
and in the evening a general contjerztffione. 

—That on Friday morning, a public breakfast be held, after which, Re¬ 
ligious Liberty, and more particularly the circumstances of Brilish subjects 
abroad, in relation to it, be brought under consideration ; and that the 
evening be given to a concluding and parting meeting, strictly devotional. 

It 1ms since been proposed and the proposal will no doubt be carried in * 
to effect, that, a course of Lectures, extend log over the summer months, 
should be delivered in Londonj by leading Ministers *nd olhers ;— the first 
pari of the course to be expository of the articles of our B *is ; and the 
second, directed a gains! the errors and evils to which we profess tube unit¬ 
edly opposed, such as Infidelity and Rationalism, Popery and Tractarian^ 
ism, Slavery and the Slave-trade, and Sabbath desecration. 

We have great pleasure, dear brethren, in communicating to you these 
particulars of information, and indulge a confident hope that, if if the Lord 
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will/ 1 we shall enjoy the happiness of again receiving amongst ns not a 
few of those with whom in times past we have “ taken sweet counsel/’ as 
well a* of welcoming many whom as yet we have not "known in the flesh / J 
and that thus the union actually existing among the true followers of the 
“one Lord/ 3 will not only he manifested, but, by our enlarged acquaint¬ 
ance with each other, the extension and increase of that union be promoted, 
and, as a blessed coosequpnce, the fruits fitted to be produced by the 
members of the Christian family throughout the world obeying the com¬ 
mand of their common Master, to lc love one another, J> be made to 
f£ abound more and more/' 

Permit us to request, very earnestly t that you will have the kindness to 
make known the contents of this letter, not only to the members of your 
Section df the Evangelical Alliance, but as extensively as possible among 
all classes of the children of God, by publication in your religious journals, 
and such other means as you Inay be able to devise ; and also, that you 
will endeavour, as far os practicable, to let each one purposing to attend 
mir meetings, come to us suitably attested as a member of the Alliance, or 
of your Organisation in connexion with it, or, if neither of these, yet, as 
evangelical in doctrine, and of Christian character. 

It would greatly assist us in perfecting our plans, and applying for hos¬ 
pitality, which we are anxious to provide to the utmost extent of our abili¬ 
ty, could we obtain from you, early in the month of July , some general 
idea of the parties w ho may be expected to vhsit us. 

Will you further permit us to solicit your special attention to our pro¬ 
posed arrangement for the evening of Thursday the 21st of August, and 
the forenoon of the following day, and to bespeak your concurrence in it ; 
and, in proof of such concurrence, will you kindly undertake to forward to 
us, some few weeks beforehand: in order that, if written in your own lan¬ 
guage, we may secure a proper translation, a Report of the state of the 
Alliance cause in your country, reviewing its history, specifying impedi¬ 
ments in the way of its progress, detailing benefits which have resulted 
from the movement, noticing present circumstances favourable to it, and 
showing what are its prospects. 

It is unnecessary for us to trespass longer upon you, except to entreat 
that you will unite with us in fervent and continual prayer, that the occa¬ 
sion to which we are looking forward may be eminently preceded, attend¬ 
ed, and followed with the Divine blessing, and prov^ in these times of 
deep and stirring interest, and in view of the great conflict between the 
powers of light<und darkness, upon which we seem to have entered, a means 
of banding tnore closely together, in faith, in hope, and in love, whether 
for action or for endurance, all who belong to the one Church of the living 
God. 

Commending you affectionately to the care and grace of our Redeemer; 
and trusting that we may receive from you an early and a favourable re¬ 
ply, addressed to the Official Secretary, No* 7, Adam Street, Adelphi, 
London, 

*We are, beloved and honoured Brethren, 

Yours ever faithfully, in Christian and Alliance bonds, 

C* E. Eahdley, President. 

Thomas Farmer, TVeaettrer, 

T. R, Emits, m.*v. 

Jabez Bunting, o, to* Honorary 
David Ktxo, d. n. f Secretaries, 
Edward Sterne, d* t, J 
J. P- Do bros. Official Sec. 
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11. Eu&opjean Gleanings:—Anti-Papal Bill—The Queens let 
teh to the Bishops—Bishop or Bombay. 

The fate ofthe bill introduced into Parliament by Her Mnjesly’s Ministers 
for the repulsion of the Papal aggression is ai yel unknown. The local 
lilies of the Papal dignitaries will, we doubt not, be speedily repudiated 
by the nation. The following is a notice of the excitement in Rome 
caused by the receipt of intelligence respecting the division upon the bill 
in the house of Commons, It is from Urn correspondent of the “ Daily 
News / 1 

Rome, April, 4. 

This morning we received intelligence of the division on the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Titles Bill, and great anxiety prevails throughout all classes, both of 
foreigners and natives, as to ihe liral result. I am assured that the ec¬ 
clesiastics orrank now begin to regret that the question was ever mooted, 
and fear that they will lose move by it in a political point of view than 
they will gain in a religious one, even should the Issue prove more favour¬ 
able to Rome than is at present to be expetled. In looking over the 
Tltmes a lew days ago, I found a statement in its Roman correspondence 
to the effect that the appointment of Cardinal Wiseman to the Arch¬ 
bishopric of West minster had not only been decided on some years age, 
but Hi a I the title hud been conferred on him in the official paper, the Gaz- 
zetta di Roma 1 in the month of February 1843. It is perfectly true that 
Dr. Wiseman was mentioned as Archbishop of Westminster in the official 
paper, but nol in the official part of that journal, and therefore the state¬ 
ment might very well have passed unnoticed amongst the thousand absurd 
rumours which prevailed in Lhal period of exciting events, and were re-pro¬ 
duced by the Gazzetta di Roma in common with other publications of the 
day. 

The Queen's letter to the Bishops. 

Whitehall, April 1, 185L 

My Lord Archbishop,—I have received the Queen's commands to 
transmit to your Grace the accompanying address, which has been pre¬ 
sented to Her Majesty, signed by a very large number oflay members of 
the Uniled Church England and Ireland, including many members of 
both Houses of Parliament. 

Her Majesty places full confidence in your Grace's desire to use such 
means as are within your power to maintain the purity of thq doctrines 
taught by the clergy of the Established Church, and to discourage and 
prevent innovations in the mode of conducting the services of the Church, 
not sanctioned by law or general usage, and calculated to create dissatis¬ 
faction and alarm among a numerous body of its members. 

1 am therefore commanded to place this address in your Grace’s hands, 
and to request that it may be communicated lo the Archbishop or York and 
to the Suffragan Bishops in England and Wales, who Her Majesty does 
not doubt will concur with your Grace in the endeavour, by 9 judicious 
exercise of their authority and influence, to uphold the purity and sim¬ 
plicity of the faith and worship of our Reformed Church, and to reconcile 
differences among its members injurious to its peece and usefulness. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord Archbishop, 

Your Grace's obedient servant, 

G. Gret. 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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Bishop of Bombay. We hear that the excellent bishop of Bombay* 
Dr, Carr, does not intend to return to India. 

RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN' FLORENCE. 

(From a Correspondent of the Record) 

Florence, March, 1S5L 

It lias pleased God to gtant to us many sources of interest* especially 
irfthe religious awakening most decidedly going forward here. We have 
one most interesting Italian acquaintance, who is quite at the head of it ; 
having renounced the errors of Popery himself, and being awakened to the 
deepest convictions of the truth ns it is in Jesus* he spends his whole time 
in endeavouring to promulgate the gospel among hit fellow-enunirymep. 
He is now fighting a bailie with the Government here for liberty of con¬ 
science* which, as he belongs to one of the oldest arid tuoiipihsiinguished 
families in Florence, it is thought would be conceded tohsiftcJf lie would 
consent to accqjt th« boon for himself alone : but this he will not do* 4 and 
has resolved, should it he refused, t» go into voluntary exile rather than 
stay here to be deprived of the blessings of social worship, and of all 
mgans of benefiting religiously his fellnw-rnunirymen. All are nnw an¬ 
xiously awaiting the decision from head quarters, lor the persecution is 
already begun, and at] known to bo decidedly amonu the llhiminali, as they 
call themselves, have received a printed notice, threatening them, if they 
attend any place ol Protestant worship, with two months* imprisonmMl ; 
and il further persisted in, they are reminded of an obsolete law which 
may be revived, by which they would be subject to be sent for three years' 
to the galleys. The old saying respecting the blood ol the martyrs being 
the seed of the Church is likely to be veiified here. Day by day the faith’ 
ful are added to the Church. Two excellent men, Vaodois pastors, and 
others, are ins (fueling the converts in small classes from house to house, 
for fear of the police, all day long. We went tine evening to ono of ihese 
touching meetings, held “in secret for fear of the Jews,” and would fain, 
for my own edification, go to others. But it would not be lawful, for our 
own gratification, 10 pm these poor people in jeopardy by attracting atten¬ 
tion to them in any way ; so we refrain. The few I have spoken to are in 
a highly in I cresting slate of mintb, apparently having counted the cost, and 
being willing to suffer nil things for the sake ofChrM. The Bibles of mir 
bletsed Society seem to bav r e been the instruments OTvned in lhis work ; 
I hear now there is immense difficulty in getting any. A large number of 
them have just arrived off lhe coast* but they can only enter Florence as 
smuggled*goods, Ike Bible being literally the only forbidden book here; 
So much for the falsehoods advanced on Ike subject to the English papers. 
Able, and appropriate tracts, are extremely wanted. The latter are 
printing here as time ami opp^pjnity permit. I have a continual interest 
in the conversntiona we have with one and another just awakening to a 
Itnowledge of Lhe truth, , 


Editorial Notes. 

We issue a double number on this occasion* to facilitate our return to 
the original time of publication at the conun on cement of each month. 

We have received a copy of the excellent tract entitled, “Hindu Do^ 
mostic Reform,” by Mr. Govind Narayan. 

The number*of the Chinese Repository for October, November, and 
December, I860, and for January and February ISfil, have come to baud. 

We hope soon to<pnbe a^e-commencement of the printing of the valu¬ 
able translations from the German. 

Several local publications, wo expect notice in our next number. 
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I.—The American Mission Churches in North Ceylon ; 

BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF AN ADDRESS BV THE Rev. 
Dr. Poor, American Missionary, delivered in the 
Union Chapel, Calcutta, March 16th, 1851 * 

Romans xvi. 16.—“The churches of Christ salute you.” And as a 
messenger of the churches—providentially passing through your city—while 
journeying from my native country to the land of my adoption in the Mis¬ 
sion field—it is my high privilege to be the bearer of the salutations of the 
chufches I am allowed to represent. 

It is an inspiring thought to my mind this evening, that in my line of ser¬ 
vice,—and here in “ Union Chapel ”^-1 may be permitted, in any wise, to 
serve as a connecting link for the purposes of Christian fellowship between 
the churches with which 1 am officially connected, and the churches of this 
city. 

“The churches of Christ,” I repeat, ** salute you. 31 It would be a 
fruitful theme, and not inappropriate to the occasion, werfel to give you a 
narrative of what I have seen and heard, and thought and felt, (luring my 
late visit to the churches of Christ in America—where, for the space of two 
years, I have been permitted to act the part of a Reporter from the Mission 
field, and of a representative from heathendom r —but this is not the theme 
selected for the present occasion. 

On bethinking myself, as to where I now am—the congregation I am ad¬ 
dressing,—and that lifts, my first, h in alt probability the last opportunity 
1 shall have of addressing you, a multitude of thoughts are awakened■ with¬ 
in me, and many topics crowd upon my mind fbr presentation. 

The fact of my being at one of the establishments of the ** London Mis¬ 
sionary Society,” carries me back, with delightful interest, to scenes and 
impressions of early boyhood,—when, in companionship with my mother, 
and by our reading together the journnh of the first Missionaries to Ota- 
heite and lo South Africa—as reported in |he t{ London Evangelical Ma¬ 
gazine,”—I first learnt toho and what are the heal.hen, and first conceived 
the thought of the possibility, when I should become a man, of walking in 
the steps of those worthies. 

“ London Missionary Society,!** Of the reminiscences awakened by 
such an announcement, I cannot but mention the very great benefit which 
they unwittingly conferred upon the American churches, by positively re¬ 
fusing to do them a favour which they earnestly requested. When Mills 

* Communicated to the Catctiila Christian Obterver^ ai the request of the Editors. Ai 
it is now a copgiderablo time since we had an opportunity of noticing the important Pro¬ 
testant Minions in Ceylon, we transfer this interesting article to our pages without abridg¬ 
ment, directing to it at tbe same time the partiealar attention dT pur readers.— Edit, of the 
O , C. 8. 
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i:nd Judfon, Newell, Hall anti Nott made known to an association of mi¬ 
nisters, in Massachusetts, their purpose to devote their lives to Mission 
service in pagan lands, and formally requested advice of that clerical body, 
as to the ways and means of realizing the object of their wishes and inten¬ 
tion,—the association, after due consultation had, could devise no better 
plan, than to depute Mr. Judson to proceed to London and to propound to 
the Directors of the London Missionary Society the enquiry* Will you 
receive these five approved candidates lor the ministry into your service, 
and sustain them as Missionaries in pagan lands'?” In giving a prompt 
refusal to this request, and in recommending that special efforts be made 
among the ^f7?Lfricnn cfomzftes for procuring the requisite funds for their 
support, and originale thereby a Foreign Missionary Society in America, 
—the Directors were, we doubt not* under the special guidance of the great 
Head of the Church, For, had those five men left the country in the ser- 
vico of a foreign body —would not the Missionary coal, that had been taken 
from the altar of God in America, have been quenched! And where then 
had been the M American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions,” 
and their “ one hundred and six stations/ 3 now scattered throughout 
heathendom 1 And where, too, had been that progeny of Mission Boards 
that have sprung from the Parent Institution—the American Board ? 

But again,— The London Missionary Society / Little did I think in the 
days of boyhood, when, as before-mentioned, under the impressions pro¬ 
duced by reading the journals of their first Missionaries, that 1 should in¬ 
deed literally walk in the footsteps of some of them but thus, in the over¬ 
ruling providence of God, has it unexpectedly happened. The station 1 
occupied during the^rsi seven and fast seven years of my missionary life. 
Is a station that was previously occupied for several years by the Rev. D- 
Palm of the London Missionary Society, but necessarily abandoned by 
him; and the Mission reported "^failure!” A failure'l-^Never I This 
is an enterprise in which it is impossible to lift n finger in the right direc¬ 
tion and with right intent, without touching some chord that will vibrate, 
even lo the rnds aflhe earth , and for evermore. The ^ruii of six thrifty 
cocoa nut trees (standing at the east end of the Mission bouse) planted by 
Mr. Palm, and of which vve have eaten for thirty-five years past, is but 
emblematical of fruit of a higher order, which we have gathered from the 
labours of one, whose Mission was accounted ,f a failure.** 

At our first interview with the native Hindus at Tillapally, Qctober 
1816, they pushed forward to our notice a young man by I he name of VaJu, 
saying, This youth was taught by Padre Palm, and was a monitor in his 
school,” And this was the first man employed by us as a Tamil school- 
master;—on his giving evidence 6f faith in tihrist he was admitted to the 
church by baptism in 1824,—and subsequently was licensed as a Catechist, 
in which capacity he continued serving the Mission with great acceptance, 
till his decease in 1846. 

But I am losing sight of what I designed as the subject of our present 
discourse. 

The churches of Chrkt salute you.*/ 

But it is |o rf the churches of Christ” in Lanka., (the geramy isle of 
Ceylon, froth which I hcil) to which I would have the words of our text 
restricted. An‘1 rq£ indeed including off the churches that be in Ceylon, 
hut those only \v;th whom the speaker has long been on terms of Christian 
fellowship and endeared intercourse,—wfiellior they be Episcopalians or 
Presbyterians—Baptists o*Methodists—Anglo-Rritons or Christian Hin¬ 
dus,—for all tbs purposes of presenting you their Atriniafions, I may hold 
myself to be, as m induction of particulars would show, the representative 
of churchet of these various denominations, But, it is the ffinrfr* Mission 
Churches of North Qeyton? whose salutations 1 am chieflv interested to 
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lender youfor they aro they with whom I hold myself to bo identified — 
among whom 1 have spent the greater part of my life, and among whom I 
am hoping to spend the remnant of my days. 

if But who and what are those Mission churches of North Ceylon, who 
thus intrude their salutations upon us V* 

In reply to so reasonable an inquiry, I will proceed, without further di¬ 
gression, to what I intended should be the topin' *f our present discourse, 
and will speak very briefly ;— 

I. Of the Origin, 

% Of the Progress, 

3. Of the Present State, and 

4, Of the Position of these -Churches,—as maintaining a profession of 

Christianity in the midst of their countrymen, who are JEndu idolaters. 
But first of all I should say a word of their location in the Mission held. 
The district of Jaffna, which forms the extreme north of the northern pro¬ 
vince of the island of Ceylon, was divided by the Dutch into thirty-two 

f arishes, containing a population of something more than 200,000 Hindus, 
n each of these parishes there was a glebe of several acres, a parsonage 
house, a huge church of coral stone or brick, and some small buildings— 
nil in a dilapidated slate, taken possession of by the poisonous reptile! of 
Ihe country,—and the premises used as burying grounds, by the lowest of 
the people. These parishes were visited liy Dr. Buchanan in the year 
1606, while Mr. and Mrs. Palm were labouring at their station in the 
parish of Tillapally, to which I before referred. Concerning these thirty- 
two parishes, Dr. Buchanan makes the following entry in his “Christian 
Researches '* Whenever our Church shall direct her attention to the 
promotion of Christianity in the East, 1 know of no place which is more 
worthy of her labour than the old protestant vineyard of Jaffmvpai&m, ,, 
But alas for their '* Church V* They in a great measure lost their chance. 
While they were delaying, other bodies bf Missionaries:,—Wesleyan and 
American, entered in, and by permission—even invitation—oflhe Governor 
of the island, took possession of the greater and more inviting portion of 
the district,* 

I.—I now proceed, as was proposed, to speak, first. Of the Origin of the 
Mission churches, whose salutations 1 tender you. 

The American Mission has established eight stations in Jaffna, in places 
eligible for extending its operations among the inhabitants of sixteen of the 
thirty-two parishes into which the district is dhided. At each of these 
stations a native church has been organized, though but seven churches 
have been in operation at any one time,, Jnto those eight churches there 
have been received from the commencement of the Mission, in 1816, six 
hundred and eighty persons of both sexes on a credible profession of their 
faith in Christ. The first church organized is at the station where Mr. 
Palm laboured for a lime, in the parish of Tillapally,—- ten miles due north 
of the principal European settlement in the district. In speaking of the 
origin of this first church, J have a fair opportunity for giving another illus¬ 
tration of the far reaching influences of Mission operations p— for it was 
none other than an offshoot of the old Mission Church at Tanjore* 

The Rev, Christian David, a Hindu convert, and disciple of the venera¬ 
ble Swartz, and who was ordained in this city by Bishop Heber in the yeap* 
1824 or 1826, had for many yearapreviously exercised a pastoral charge 

* And lhu-s does it often happen. The Lord opens a door of usefulness and beckons to 
us to enter j hut if we decline or delay, help arises from another quarter—hut net to oyr 
honour or safety. And is (here nut tli street tig reason to fear that (be Protestant churches 
of Christendom are losing fAeir eliance for taking immediate possession of the pagan na¬ 
tions now lying at their mer$y, antf for annexiiiff them to the kingdom of "our Lord mid 
His Oust T” 
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oyer a small Christian Hindu congregation in the town of Jaffna,—where 
he had also under his supervision a Boarding School for native youth, sus¬ 
tained fay the Ceylon Government. 'From that school two young men 
wore obtained, who served roe and my late colleague, the Her* Edward 
Warren, as teachers in Tamil, and as interpreters in our early intercourse 
with the people. Thest* two youths were the first natives received, on a 
profession of their faith, to the church at Tillspally, and subsequently they 
were judged worthy, by the Mission, to be licensed as native preachers. 
These two young men, it will bo observed, were educated in a Christian 
school, and baptized by their pastor, before they were brought under our 
instruction. 

The first-fruits of our labours from among the Hindu Idolaters were 
two lads from our Boarding School at that station, which was commenced 
in January, 1818, The sacramental Sabbath, in April 1821, when we re¬ 
ceived these first-fruits of our labours into the church by baptism, in the 
presence of a congregation of idolaters, was, on many accounts, which I 
cannot now specify, a day to be remembered in the history of our Missions. 
The first females admired to the church at Tillapally, were two Hindu 
girls from tho Boarding School at that station. 

The first Uvo adults (men,) admitted from Hinduism were a bqtler of 
the Mission family and Boarding Schools, who was a high caste,*— and a 
horse-keeper, who is of the slave caste. The female adults, first received 
were the mothers of children under instruction in our Boarding Schools, 
who were roused to attend to the salvation of their souls, chiefly through 
the instrumentality of their own offspring. And here I may say, generally, 
that the Mission Boarding Schools, which have, at different periods, been 
in operation at six of our stations, have been to a great extent the nurseries 
of our native churches, whether we regard them in their influence upon the 
pupils of both sexes—their teachers, or their parent and other relatives. 
The reason of this is obvious. The inmates of these Boarding Schools,— 
which in the year 1823, wore five in number, containing one hundred and 
seventy-eight moles, and thirty females,—were for many years the only 
class of Hindus, whom we could fully instruct in (he principles of Chris¬ 
tianity, under circumstances favourable for their yielding to the convictions 
of their own minds. 

It would be in place here to state some of tfe -causes which conspired 
to aid us in coming into close contact even with Hindu idolaters, by 
bridging the gulf which at first separated us from each other ,—causes 
which present the Mission field in Bengal a striking contrast, in very im¬ 
portant respects, with the Mission field in North Ceylon but a consi¬ 
deration of these causes would lead us quite away from the topic under 
consideration, viz. The origin of our Mission churches. * ’Hitherto I have 
sp6ken of the first church onlyf but this must suffice as a specimen of the 
manner in which the other seven cbui'cheg were originated, at the Stations 
successively occupied in live parishes of Eatlicolta, P&nditcripo, Oodoovrlle, 
Manepy, Varany, Chavagacherry, an^Oodoopetty. Did our limits allow 
us to speak specifically of the origin of these churches, we should meet 
with cases of more exciting interest than those in connexion with the first 
in point of time; but I must hasten to speak—* 

II.—Of tho Progress of these churches. And if I would do any justice 
to this branch of discourse, 1 should give, in detail, an account of the se¬ 
veral pentecostal seasons with which we have been favoured, and which 
have formed by far the most prominent and important feature in our Mis¬ 
sion labours. The first season of this nature,—called itv modern times re¬ 
vivals, ^occurred in tho year 1824. Commenced at Tillapally, the sta¬ 
tion formerly occupied by Mr. Palm, but which at the time referred to 
under the pastoral charge of the late Rev. H. Woodward. At this period 
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Mr. Woodward was in charge of our Central Boarding School, containing 
at that time upwards of one hundred pupils. This school was prepara¬ 
tory to our Scientific Seminary at Batticotta, which is also a Boarding Es¬ 
tablishment. At the same station, Mr. Woodward, in connexion with na¬ 
tive Christian assistants, had charge of ten or twelve schools in the adja¬ 
cent villages, containing upwards of 600 children, chiefly boys, who were 
instructed exclusively in the vernacular tongue, and who formed the greater 
part of his audience at his stated preaching on the sabbath in the large 
stone church on the Mission premises. While Mr. Woodward was anx¬ 
iously cultivating this field of labour, it happeued that when preparing a 
discourse in the Tamil language, from the text, “How shall we escape, 
if wc neglect so great salvation !” his mind was unusually wrought upon. 
Jie was deeply impressed by the belief that the weighty truths he was 
arranging, could not be resisted by those to whom he was about to present 
them. 

On the ensiling Saturday night, in consequence of illness in his family, 
he was almost entirely deprived of sleep. On Sabbath morning, at the 
appointed hour, he went, enfeebled in body, and with a heavy heart, to the 
services of the sanctuary. While preaching, he was grieved to find his 
former Jiopes and anticipation had tied ; and he thought he perceived that, 
as usual, the truth was falling powerless upon his audience. 

But as he was closing his discourse, he saw f , to his great surprise, several 
of the elder pupils of the preparatory school in tears. His own mind be¬ 
ing uffecled in a corresponding manner, he continued the exhortation—and 
perceived that an unwonted interest was awakened iu the minds of many 
in his congregation. On closing the service, he found that many continued 
in their seats, as though wishing to be further instructed. This induced 
him to resume the subject, and to make personal enquiries of individuals 
respecting their views and feelings. From that time and onward there was 
an unwonted desire, on the part of those who lived on the premises, for 
religious meetings. On this slate of things being known, the Missionaries 
and church-members from other stations began to visit Tillapally, to learn 
what was in progress there. By means of these visits, a special religious 
interest was gradually awakened throughout our whole circle of five sta¬ 
tions, which we then occupied. In the course of a few weeks, after 
several of the pupils in thfspreparatory school had began to hope that they 
would indeed obtain the " great salvation, 59 they visited, by permission, 
the seminary at Batticotta, that they might communicate to their former 
follow-students—their seniors in age and learning—the new views and 
feelings they now entertained on the engrossing subjects to which their at¬ 
tention had been recently awakened. Being at that time Principal of the 
seminary, 1 assembled the students, about fifty in number, to hear what 
their juniors might have to say to them. After the object of the meeting 
was anrfbunced, three students from TjJl&pally, from 10 to 18 years of age, 
successively addressed the seminary ; and surely they spake with other 
tongues than those to which they hadkbecu accustomed. When there was 
a pause, a Missionary colleague at the same station, who was personally 
acquainted with the seminarists, fastening his eyes upon one, whom he 
deemed the most heedless and hardened of the company, said, “ B,—what 
do yon think of the things that have now been spoken to usl 5 ' He rose 
tremblingly, and with deep emotion said, “ I think they arc all true and 
then made several remarks confirmatory of his belief of them. The char¬ 
acter of this youth, in connexion with such an unexpected reply, awakeu- 
ed 9 momentary doubt, as to whether he were ubt speaking in mockery 
and derision of the* whole subject i. it subsequently appeared that from 
that time there was a decided change in his feelings and conduct, winch 
afforded us pleasing evidence that he had indeed received the truth of the 
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gospel in the- love of it. He <IIe<S in January 1827, rejoicing in hope of a 
glorious immortality A detail of similar events at our five stations, dur¬ 
ing that year, would fill a moderate sized volume, but it must suffice here to 
say, that in the course of the year 1025, we received, as the fruits of the 
awakening the preceding year, forty-nine individuals (of whom Fourleen 
were females) by baptism on a credible profession of their faith in Christ, 
into our several churches. 

In the year 1827, we were favoured with a similar reviving senson, hut 
not bo extensive nor so deeply impressive. In the year following we re¬ 
ceived into our churches, by baptism, twenty-one hopeful converts. Jn 
the year 1630, we were favoured with another gracious visitation : so that 
in the year following, as our Church Statistics declare, sixty-threeconverts 
were received, on profession, into our churches, of whom twelve were 
females. In 1834, we were again visited from on high ; and in (he year 
following, a greater number was received into our churches than had been 
admitted in any one year since the Mission was commenced, viz., fifty-one 
males, and twenty-five females—i. e. seventy-six of both sexes. In 1S36 
and 1837, we were again in an especial manner revived, and in those ttoo 
years received into the Church by profession eighty-three converts, of 
whom twenty-nine were females. In May, 1839, thirty-two members of 
the Balticotta seminary were received into the church at that station. On 
looking at our church records, it appears that one or more individuals were 
ordinarily received into our churches on sacramental occasions ; but the 
years specified were eminently our seasons of ingathering. Of late years 
these heavenly influences have been in a great measure restrained; and 
often at our monthly conferences have we started and anxiously pursued 
the enquiry, as lo i cky and wherefore it is that we are subjected to this long 
continued drought in spiritual things. We have concluded that the en¬ 
quiry should be made at Bachitn, by every individual—by each church and 
pastor;—and that a new offering, even a renewed consecration to the Lord 
our God, be there made;—and, that we agree ** to ask, and to seek with 
our whole heart, that whereas wa have received the former rain moderate¬ 
ly/' we may be found in a frame of spirit to receive the latter rain, even 
the great rain of his strength, or, in the language of the country, 1 a rainy 
season** in spiritual things. In the hope of this i am returning, with ala- 
crieity and delight, to spend the remnant of ray days in the Mission field, 
where I have witnessed what I must regard the special manifestations of 
God’s power and grace upon the hearts of the heathen. 

As I have referred to reviving seasons of former years, from 1824, and 
onwaid, it seems, due that I should say a word of the antecedents of those 
seasons on the part of the Missionaries and of the native church. 

And this perhaps, cannot be*more concisely or effectively done, than by 
referring to the ten days 7 prayer meeting which preceded the first Pente¬ 
cost ;—when by divine appointment the disciples continued in the upper 
room with one accord in prayer and supplication, waiting for “the promise 
of the Father,” to “ be endued with power from on high,” This first t is 
doubtless lo be considered as the fair type or model of pentecostal seasons 
in all lime to come, whether in their essential nature, their antecedents, or 
their consequents. Hence we have long regarded the five first chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles as furnishing the appropriate, and what should be 
the nil-sngr eating lhemes, when we would set ourselves in good earnest 
to seek the special blessings of a pentecostal season* In such a connexion 
the fifth chapter of the Acts is worthy of some special attention; for, sa 
in the setting up of the old dispensation in the promised land, the work of 
conquest was arrested by the misdeeds of an individual, and a fearfully 
instructive example given in connexion with the " wedge of gold” and the 
silver and “the Babylonish garment,” thus did it happen in the settingup of 
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the new dispensation in the holy city. So that u great fear came upon alt 
the church, and upon as many as heard these things. “ Hence we learn 
that the keeping back of apart after the whole has been professedly conse- 
crated, is regarded as sacrilege of a high order, whether In the clergy or 
laity. In the light of these two examples, then, the all-exciting enquiry, 
while at Bocbitn, must be,* Will the Redeemer's conquests, £E in loco/' be 
accelerated by me!*— 1 " For what things were written aforetime, were 
written for our learning,” 

But I must now proceed, to speak summarily, 

III, —Of the preset state of our Mission churches, who this evening 
salute you, and— 

IV. —Of their position in the Mission field, as maintaining a profession 
of Christianity in the midst of their countrymen who aro Hindu idolaters. 

For want oflater information,—or rather not having the last reports at 
hand, 1 must give the state of the churches as recorded in a condensed 
thirty years' report of our Mission labours, and printed before I left the 
Mission field—three years ago. The record, however, contains an ap¬ 
proximation to the present state of the churches sufficient for our present 
purpose. 

At the close of the report to which I have referred,—printed at the close 
of 1846, the following statistical table may be found, viz.— 

Whole number received from the beginning,..,. * _ 632 

Number of male members, . ....442 

Number of female members, ,. Pi *.. ....... 190 

Members who axe children of church members, *. 76 

Members deceased, .. . . . .. 97 

Members still living, .. 636 

Whole number excommunicated*.*..»*. . 99 

Present number in regular standing, ... . * 437 

Members educated in the BatticoUa Seminary... SOL 

Members educated in the Female Boarding Schools,. I‘27 

Children of church members baptized, .,, *.542 

Baptized children deceased, .. 62 

Church members’ children educated either in the Batticotta 
Seminary or in the Female Boarding Eslabliikment, in 
both of which tuition is given in the Tamil and English 
languages, . 77 

On an inspection of the foregoing table, a variety of remarks are suggest¬ 
ed, appertaining, to both branches of discourse now under consideration. 

(1) It appears that our Mia si on churches arc an educated body. Four 
hundred and twenty-eight of both sexes have certainly been fhembers ot 
one or the other of our high schools or seminaries, both of which are Board¬ 
ing Establishments ; and probably three-fourths of the others have been at 
different periods members of our educational establishments in the verna¬ 
cular language, either as teachers or pupils. And here it must be remem¬ 
bered that in the commencement of our operation we had none but heathen 
teachers and pupils to deal with. 

(2) Though, generally speaking, these churches are the ripened fruit 
of our educational establishments of different grades, each one yielding iU 
fair proportion, wc have, to the praise of God’s grace, who “ is pleased by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe/' received converts 
from different ranks and castes, even from the extremes of society, and 
that tno, for our encouragement, at an early period of our labours. In il¬ 
lustration of this remark two instances may be given. In October, 1816, 
while on my way for the first time to the station at Tillapally, in company, 
with niy colleague wh 0 had preceded me for a few weeks, we stopped two 
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miles short of the station, at a native court where was an East Indian 
magistrate of Dutch descent. There I was introduced to the interpreter 
of the court, a man in the meridian of life, a Hindu from the first family in 
the province ^firsi in point of rank and wealth) who was holding one oi the 
highest offices given at that time by the Government to natives, and was 
held in high estimation by atl who knew him, for hia comparative integrity 
of character. This man was neatly dressed, and beautifully ornamented 
with paint and divers colours, indicative of the sect to which he belonged. 
He was a devout worshipper of Siva and bore the name of Mayilwaganum, 
i. e, a ,f peacock vehicle," on which Kartigaaan, the second son of Siva 
rides. With this fair Hindu I was greatly taken; and as he was able to 
communicate with me in English—he being the court interpreter—I open¬ 
ed my commission to him, and in the exercise of my first love for the 
heathen put in or spake for him, that he might become affianced to my 
Lord and Master, and share in his inheritance. From that time and on¬ 
ward I had occasional intercourse with him. But in view of what I found 
to be the state of things in the country, and also in view of the apostle^s 
declarations? " that not many mighty, not many noble, according to the 
flesh, are called," I perceived that this man was farther from the kingdom 
of God than the great mass of his fellow-countrymen, Nothing* however, 
is too hard for the Lord. After a lapse of three or four years, this man 
came to mo in great trepidation, saying, xi I have had a dream,—and in ray 
dream I thought I became a Christian, and that in consequence of this a 
storm of persecution burst forth upon me which I could not bear, $LC, tr 
It was evident from his whole appearance, either that it was a waking 
dream or that he was fully anticipating its fulfilment. On the 2nd of June 
1&33, he was received into the church by baptism—17 years from my first 
acquaintance with him. The anticipated storm did indeed burst forth 
upon him, and he was subjected to a severer ordeal than any of the six 
hundred and thirty-two individuals admitted to our churches* His wife 
immediately separated from him, and no means were left untried for re¬ 
claiming him, one of which w as that I hey made him literally the song of 
the drunkard; but he stood firm, acting mainly on the defensive* He 
was the compiler of one of our must popular and useful tracts, entitled, 

II Religion’s own witness," being a refutation of Hindu idolatry by copious 
quotations irom highly esteemed Hindu writings- In the course of a year, 
his wife, not being able to find a better man in the country, returned and 
Jived with her husband, but continues as before 1 an idolater. 

The Moodeliar died, since I left the Mission field, and bore witness to 
the truth of Christianity to the last;—a short obituary notice of him may 
l*e found in the American Missionary Herald for 184^. 

Naturally he was a very timid man ; and so far was he from coming up 
to our expectations of him as an auxiliary in our aggressions upon Hindu- 
ism, that we often had occasion to remark, fi Alas for the Hindus, if \v© 
have nothing more to expect from converts of such a grade ! JI But hold^- 
after taking leave of this nobleman in October, 1816, we proceeded to Til- 
lapally. The first individual I there saw, was a young man of about my 
own age, at work in the garden. He, as I afterward learnt, was one of a 
caste of slaves, and formerly employed by Mr Palm as his horse-keeper, 

III this service he followed his employer to Colombo, but left him without 
leave. He was therefore a fugitive slave, though not a slave to Mr* P. 
He was employed by us at the station as a horse-keeper, and was regarded 
by all as an uncommonly honest simpleton —not knowing his letters* In 
August, 1821, I received him into the church on profession baptizing him 
by the name of Onesimua ; and soon after informed Mr. Palm, to his great 
gratification, what had become of his runaway servant* This man, sim¬ 
pleton as he was and still is, has uniformly maintained his profession of 
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Christianity with a constancy and boldness that has not been surpassed, it 
at ail equalled, by any of our native converts. His case is in striking con¬ 
trast to that of the nobleman above given; and as 1 have comtempiated it, 
1 have often set up a note of exultation, saying, ri Oh ! if the very horse- 
kceepers and slaves of the Hindus are equal to this, surely the Hindus 
must be a noble race, and in [he exercise of out high commission we will 
pul in for every one of them, in behalf ol' our King and our God ” 

(3) A large majority of our native converts are from the highest and 
most numerous caste in the province, next to the Brahmins, i. e, from the 
Vallale caste. Concerning this caste, there is a standing question, as to 
which of the four great classes, into which the Hindus are divided, it be¬ 
longs. There is high authority for its being regarded as a lower grade of 
the third class, and ranked with merchants; and good authority also for its 
being regarded as the highest grade of tho fourth class, nr Sudras. They 
are the yeomanry of the country, and to a great extent independent land¬ 
holders cm a small scale. This is the class, among whom our educational 
establishments have been the most widely extended, and among whom we 
have reaped ihe richest fruits of our labours, 

(4) The married members of our churches are to a very great extent 
equally yoked, believer with believer. At an early period we perceived 
that Hindu idolatry has emphatically its citadel in the female heart; and 
the all-engrossing enquiry has been, How shall wc successfully assail and 
demolish a fortification thus firmly and delicately deposited] Inasmuch 
as it is the mother who initiates her infant children of both sexes into 
heathenism, and as it is the wife who rules her husband in religious mat¬ 
ters;—and indeed rules the roost m household provision for Hindu priests, 
pandarums s religious mendicants, and other harpies, we also perceived that 
should we succeed in educating till the mules in the country we had done 
but little towards the permanent introduction of Christianity into it. In 
accordance with these views, we look early measures that our educational 
establishments, especially our boarding schools for both sexes, should run 
parallel the one to the other, and be mutually sustaining. From our latest 
Report it appears, that one hundred and twenty females educated in our 
hoarding establishment have been married to educated young men, & majo¬ 
rity of these and of both parties, being members of our churches. 

(5) Our hearts arc set upon the five hundred and forty-two children of 
our church members, who are coming forward under dreutnslances far 
more favourable than those in which their parents were born and for many 
years trained. Of this number seventy-six have already been admitted to 
our churches by their own profession. The members Of our churches who 
are parents, manifest a becoming anxiety—and many ol them put forth 
corresponding efforts—that their children may enjoy similar advantages for 
education with which they themselves were favoured; and on their part 
this is the more necessary, as w r e are fast substituting day-schools for 
hoarding schools; and also require Email fees for tuition in our day- 
schools. 

(d) By an inspection of our descriptive catalogue, it would appear that 
a majority of the males who have been cducuLed in our seminary, are em¬ 
ployed in important situalions of power and trust, either in our own Mis¬ 
sion, or in other Missions in the province, or in the service of Government 
in different parts of the island, not a few of them on (he adjacent continent, 
one in China, and one at the Mauritius. Not a few of the married females 
have been and now are employed as school mistresses in localities where 
their husbands are employed. Indeed it is to a great extent by means of 
these married females that we have succeeded in establishing day-schools 
exclusively for females, and for bringing females into our tillage-schools, 
where boys only had previously been instructed. For twenty years past 
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ihese day-school have contained, on an average* nearly 1000 children, 
with the exception of two or three years, when they were reduced for the 
want of funds. In view of the maimer, then, in which our native converts, 
(and indeed hundreds of others educated by us, but not members of our 
churches,) are employed, it will be quite credible that our educated classes 
of both sexes are doing much towards sustaining their heathen relatives, 
and are fast coming forward to possess the land. 

(7) Ninety-nine members have been excommunicated. We feel it im¬ 
portant to maintain strict discipline, and to remove those from our churches 
whose fives are a stumbling-block in the way of the conversion of the 
heathen. Wc do not, however, lose sight of, nor all hope for s the excom¬ 
municated. Some of them are as pillars of salt standing in different parts 
of the land. Others give some signs of life, and showflthat their consci¬ 
ences are with us* though they have suffered themselves to be ensnared by 
the arch-fowler, and are now held in the toils of Hindu idolatry. This 
has happened mainly by marriage alliances with heathen women. One of 
their class has recently made a donation of JJ7-KJ in aid of a fund for the 
erection of village churches. We keep up also an acquaintance with our 
educated young men, who never made a profession of Christianity, both by 
personal intercourse and by means of our Mission newspaper—the Jlbrn- 
ing Star —now 1ftits eleventh annual revolution. 

(9) About twenty years ago a " Native Evangelical Society” was 
formed in connexion with the Mission, to which the native converts con¬ 
tributed. The object of it was to raise funds for the support of one or 
more native Catechists on behalf of the Society. For many years it wag 
carefully watched and watered by the Missionaries, as an exotic plant in a 
hot-house. It is now entirely in the hatidrof native Christians, and their 
subscriptions last year amounted to £ 75. 

Having said bo many things to (he credit of our Mission churches* it is 
due in all fairness, that 1 bring up somewhat of the other side of the pic¬ 
ture for be assured they have their deformities—spots and wrinkles, if 
not carbuncles and cancers. In speaking to this point, I may observe,— 

(1) That concerning some oft hem the distressing question will arise, 
as to whether they are even heathenish Christian s* or Christian-like 
heathens ? or in other words, whether they are Peters , denying their Lord 
and Master, or Judases, acting the part of Peter, in zeal and boldness for 
him, and as office-bearers in the church of Christ. 

(2) They are not valiant for lhe truth between man and man. Truth 
is fallen in that lamfefto that we have some sympathy with David, when 
he said in his haste, “all men are liars.” When we think a young man 
has attained to aome stability in this cardinal virtue, we are often grievous¬ 
ly disappointed. At this we cannot greatly marvel* for the very gods fhey 
have hitherto worshipped* are the greatest possible deceivers, and we know 
that * r all people will walk, every one in the name of bis god.” 

(S) They are mercenary in their views. When we have raised up u 
yo\in£ man—it may be from the dunghill* given him gratuitously an educa¬ 
tion, and placed him in an important situation with a fair stipend, he sud¬ 
denly hears a louder ceil* it may be from the Government, or" from aome 
other quarter* and he is off—leaving us to wonder whether ho were nol a 
worshipper of mammon rather than of the true And— 

(4) We complain of ihem as being dwarfish —not making progress in 
proportion to the cultivation bestowed upon them. And yet we, their 
pastors, must admit, that if they had better teachers* they would be better 
scholars. But as it is* we complain of them as being dwarfish. 

Now it is not pleasant to speak thus pointedly of the defect a and defor¬ 
mities of those we bve t —those whom we have ourselves begotten, and 
whom we would bring up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; bu t 
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we must not spare, when there is a needs be for speaking of their faults. 
And surety there is a necessity for this, when we would set forth our trials 
in connexion with converts from Hinduism, and seek the aid of the church¬ 
es in Christendom on their behalf. 

And now, let,me freely ask the members of tins enlightened and Chris- 
lion congregation and pastor also,—whether there be nothing among 
that can awaken your sympathy in our behalf, and which will constrain 
you to render us the appropriate assistance which I am about to solicit 
from you. 

J said that concerning some of our church members the distressing ques¬ 
tion will arise, as to whether they are even heathenish Christians or Chris¬ 
tian-like heathenish. Docs the question, in the subject matter of it, ever 
arise here, respecting this man or that woman, as to whether he or she is 
really £ * of ike world™ nr *' r nut o! the world!”—-using the discriminating 
line of separation which our Saviour was wont to draw 1 

Agiiin, 1 said, our church members are not valiant for I he truth. How 
fares heaven-born truth, allow mo to ask, in this enlightened and Christian 
community! How dot *s he fare among the worshippers of the God of 
truth! In the world of pohteasss— how? —in the world of politics— how? 
—in the world of trade and cpffiflwjncc— how? —and in many other worlds, 
how does truth fare among those who know or acknowledge no other god 
than the God of truth 1 la there nothing here lhat can awaken your sym¬ 
pathies for us in our trials with our Hindu converts, in regard to this 
matter! 

But again, I said they are mercenary, hut for this there may be perhaps, 
some fair apology. In the mind of the Hindu there is a deep-seated feel¬ 
ing that the possession of wealth is point blank evidence of the favour of the 
gods. Judge ye then what arc their impressions when we recite to them 
the lessons of the New Testament,—morn especially, the instructions of 
the heavenly Teacher on the nature and tendency of riches. But what is 
the feeling—and what is the practice of those who are professedly laying up 
treasures in heaven 1—Is it in scriptural contrast with the benighted and 
mercenary Christian Hindu! 

And finally, I said of our native converts that they are dwarfish. We 
would fain hope that in Christendom, where light and knowledge and 
Christian privileges abound, the disciples of our Lord, though they may 
not become perfectionists, will indeed make some fair approximation to the 
stature of perfect ones in Christ Jesus. But if here also there be a mourn¬ 
fully low standard of Christian holiness and practice, then will ye be able 
to enter into our sympathies and trials, and he ready to lend, as best you 
may, a helping hand to those who are struggling under heavy burdens in 
ihdlMission field. 

And this leads me in conclusion*—and in the way of an appropriate ap¬ 
plication of our subject,—to specify what manner of responses we would 
have you make to (he salutations of the Mission churches, vihich I have 
how been permitted to lender you in their name. The responses , dear 
brethren and sisters, we desire of you are* first lhat you will give us (he 
benefit of a model example —a model example both in your individual and 
associated capacity—as a church and pastor—and as a Christian congrega¬ 
tion, bordering upon the Mission field and the Pagan world. And what is 
specially meant by a model example in this connexion!—Our import is in¬ 
deed far reaching, but such as ye be well able to meet. Form then to 
yourselves the fi beau ideal ” of what you would have the Mission churches, 
which you help to sustain, to be, —both in their individual and associated 
capacity—whether In regard to a native church , and native pastor , or a 
superintending Missionary and Evangelist. What, dear friends, would you 
have them each and all to be , and to do? To aid you in your concepiion? 
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—let me suggest that you put pen to paper—end draw the outlines of a full 
portraiture of what you would have your Mission churches to be. How 
you would have the Missionaries spend their lime—their salary—and their 
ministerial gifts? On what model, as to spirit and demeanor, would you 
have us form our native pastors out of native horn Hindus? How would 
you have our native churches, both in their individual and associated ca¬ 
pacity, testify to the truth as it is in Jesus? In their closets —how? In 
their families 1 In their social visits or formal parties? In their inter¬ 
course with the heathen? In a word,—How shall they make it as evident 
that they are now true Cfirui&ans, as they formerly did that they were 
Hindu Jdiflaturs? And when you have satisfied yourselves ns to what yon 
would have our Mission churches tn be—0 then, he ye yourselves that 
very model, a ad thus I beseech you, give us the benefit of a model exam¬ 
ple. 

This is a specific request w hich I made to the churches of America, as¬ 
suring them that there are certain invisible wires far more effective than 
those of which they there boast, —through the medium of which the bless¬ 
ed influences oTsuch an example would be transmitted lf instanter” to the 
Mission field. But it is with some speciality of interest that 1 request the 
benefit of a model example for our churches, of this and every other church 
and congregation who are bohderebs upon the pagan world, and ever 
open to lire full gaze of native converts,—who ever hold you in full and 
clear vision. 

Secondly, The only other request I have to make as a response to |ho 
s a hi tat ions presented, is, that you give us (he benefit of your prayers. 

Brethren, pray for us.” For tliis, there is a If needs he. 1 * For, though 
God has laid a broad foundation for the redemption of the race, by the gift 
of his Son—though the Son of God (i hath ftisieil death for every man/’— 
and although (wonderful indeed to tell) the Lord God hath declared on 
oath, that he delights not in the death of a sinner, but that he turn andlive, 
—yet it is pari and parcel of the whole arrangement, that liille or nothing 
be done, in the w ay of actually saving souls from the rigors of the ** second 
death,” but in answer to the effectual fervent prayer of the righteous 
which availcth much. 33 Hence 1 repeal it, * £ Brethren, pray for us.’ 3 And 
that I may render this request the more specific, allow mo lo suggest a 
model prayer, a prayer which in all time to come, may serve us a connect¬ 
ing link between you and 1 lie Mission field,—and which shall serve alio a 
a memento of my having tendered yon (his evening the salutations of the 
Christian Hindu churches of North Ceylon, The model prayer to which 
I here refer, is indeed most befitting iho occasion, for which l bespeak its 
use, inasmuch as it was offered by an inspired apostle for a Mission 
church, hut recently gathered from the grossest idolaters,—and thua^on 
high authority, may justly be rendered titurgicaL This model prayer, ffius 
highly recommended, you may find recorded iMhc third chapter of Paul's 
epistle lo the Ephesians, from the 14th to the 21st verses, inclusive, 

P. S.—Here the bearer of the salutations deliberately read the prayer, 
accompanied with very brief comments, such comments as cannot well ba 
repeated without the excitement of a listening audience before him 


II.—Ahmadwagar Mission—Circular—Summary 
Operations, 

To the Friends of Missions , 

Dear FrikMjs,—W e herewith present you a summary of the opera¬ 
tions of our Mission tor the year 1850, We might easily make a much 
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more extended document, but we are reminded that business men hate 
little lime to read long documents of this kind, ami besides, the public in 
India have become so familiar with the details of Missionary labor here, 
that detail in Reports is not so much called for, as it would be iti other 
circumstances. 

In presenting this Summary of our operations* we beg to return our 
thunks for lhc assistance we have received the past year, and to remark 
that we intend this year to exercise more fully than we have heretofore, our 
privilege of asking; and we trust, that the friends of the Missionary cause, 
will rejoice in this opportunity of exercising their privilege of giving. Wc 
have formerly, for the most part, appealed only to the residents at the 
stations, for aid in the support of our schools. Tins department of our 
operations still needs attention ; hut we have just now' another object, for 
which we would make a special appeal lor aid to tire whole Christian pub- 
Uc of Ihe Presidency. Wt are much in want of a chopd in another part 
of the city of Ahmednuggur* Our present chapel is not sufficient to ac¬ 
commodate our Sabbalh audiences ;—and besides, a building corn modi ously 
situated in another part of the city, would serve to bring our Sabbath and 
oLher religious exercises to the notice of a larger part of Lhc inhabitants, 
For the purchase of a site and the erection of a suitable size, about Rs. 
3,001) are needed* For this sum wc confidently appeal tu our Christian 
friends, expecting that it will he cheerfully given. YVe arc the more earn¬ 
est in this request, from the fact that ll»c Treasury of the Parent Society is 
novj burdened with a debt of a above Rs. 70,000. We are reluctant in 
these circumstances to impose upon it Ibis additional burden. 

The Missionaries, Assistant Missionaries, Stations and Out Stations are 
as follows 

Ahmedhuocur Station. Rev. E. Burgess, Rev* R. G. Wilder, Mrs 

Burgess, Mrs. Wilder, and Miss Farrar; 

—one Native Preacher and four other Native Helpers, 

Bijin&ar Station. Rev. S. B* Monger*,—Two Native Helpers* 

Seroor Station. Rev. A. Hazen, and Mrs. llazcn.—Two Native 

Helpers. 

Out Stations* Newasse. —One Native Preacher. 

Wudaleij —One Native Helper. 

Wadegoon .—One Native Helper. 

Total. Three Stations and three Out Stations.*—Four Missionaries, four 

Female Missionaries, two Native Preachers, and ten other Native 

Helpers* 

The labours of lhc Mission consist in preaching the Gospel to regular 
congregations on the Sabbalh, and miscellaneous audiences in the streets, 
andiby the way side during the week,—itinerating in the surrounding vil¬ 
lages,— eslablishing and superintending schools,—and preparing and trans¬ 
lating books. 

PreacAing. There is a chape! at each of a principal stations in which 
are uniformly held two exercises on the Sabbath, with audiences varying 
from 25 to 200. There are likewise other regular religious exercises dur¬ 
ing the week. All the Missionaries have travelled more or less among the 
surrounding villages. During the year 500 or GOO villages have been visit¬ 
ed. In these labors about 12,500 copies of tracts and Scriptures have 
been jftt in circulation. 

Schools* The Mission has under its care, two boarding schools for boys, 
—one at Ahmednuggur and one at Seroor, continuing 40 and 18 pupils 
respectively,—There is a boarding school for girls at Ahmednuggur with 
37 pupils.—In connection with all (he stations there aro 18 common free 
schools for boys containing about 340 scholars, and 5 for girls with about 
34 scholars. 
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Native Church .— A L the commencement of the year there were 114 na¬ 
tive church members In connection with oil the stations. During the year 
8 adult individuals have been baptized on n profession of Ihcir faith in 
Christ- Three members have died, and one has been excommunicated, 
leaving at the close of the year, 118 members. Twenty-four children have 
been baptized during the year. The whole number of baptized children in 
connection with the Mission is 145. 

There are quite a number of persons around us whom we regard as in¬ 
quirers, some of whom give considerable evidence that they have an ex¬ 
perimental acquaintance wilh the truth, and we cannot but hope that they 
will ere long he esteemed worthy of being admitted lo the sacred ordinan¬ 
ces of the chnrch. 

Amid many discouragements, we have much to encourage. We have 
increasing evidence that a knowledge of the truth is extending among this 
people, and while we ask you to extend a helping hand in the shape of 
pecuniary aid we would be more earnest in requesting you to strive with 
us in your prayers for that divine aid without which human efforts are 
unavailing,—In behalf of the Mission. 

Yours etc. 

Ahmcdnuggur, April 185L E, Burgess. 


II. —The Puna College— The use of the Sanskrit Lan¬ 
guage and Literature in Native Education. 

Some of our readers w ill remember an article on the use of the Sanskrit 
Language and Literature, which appeared in our number for November 
and December, 1850. At the close of that article, we mentioned that the 
incorporation of the Fund Sanskrit College with the Government English 
Seminary in that city had been determined upon. This important mea¬ 
sure, from which much good is expected, lias lately been carried into ef¬ 
fect; and we have much pleasure, in uniting with the Bombay newspaper 
press, in recording the ceremonial of the opening of the united institution, 
in the Vjflhram B&gli, on the 7th of June. On this occasion, Mr. John War¬ 
den, G. S. and one of !he members of the Board of Education, presided. 
He was supported on the right by Mr. H, Brown, the agent for Sirdars, 
and by Colonel Trydcll. Among the Europeans present, were Messrs. 
Young, Forbes, and Hobart of the Civil Service, Copt. Wells, and the 
Rev, Messrs. James Mitchell and Wilder. Among the natives were many 
of the Dakhan Sirdars* two of the sons of Sip^amshidji JijCbhdi, the na- 
live judgei at Puna, and a large number of the principal inhabitants of the 
town. 

Mr, Warden delivered the following address, which is evidently very 
cautiously and discreetly prepared. 

Gentlemen, —The Government having sent me to Poona to preside at 
the opening of the New College, I am desirous of saying a few words to 
you, explanatory of the motives ami views of the Board of Education in 
proposing a modification of the existing College. 

First, however, let me express my great regret, both on your account 
and my own, I hat this chair is not occupied to-day by Sir Erskine Perry, 
the President of the Board of Education, instead of myself, an ordinary 
member only of it. It is true that I am belter known to yott than he is, 
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hut lie is well known at Bombay as the greatest promoter of National Edu¬ 
cation next to your old friend Mr, El ph instone. 

Holding a position second only to the Governor* and quite independent 
of the Government, lie lias labored, for years, with a zeal that would do 
credit to the best of its servants, not only to establish the correct principles 
by which national Education should be governed, but in superintending the 
minute details of the Educational Establishments of this Presidency. 

Its being Term lime in the Supreme Court hafl alone prevented his 
being here to-day. 

During the thirty years, however, that I have served in India, I have 
passed many in official connexion with the Deccan, which connexion has 
recently been renewed in my appointment to be your Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner; and having parted with you, five years since, on terms of the 
greatest cordiality and kindness, I hope that you at least regard my return 
to-day as that of an old friend. 

On the last evening we were together, 6,000 of you presented an Address 
to me, the closing words of my answer Lo which was this parting advice— 
that you should qualify your children to take part in the administration of 
that country which yoiir forefathers conquered and governed; ami I am 
come hack to day to repeat and to enforce this advice. 

When the British Government, thirty’three years ago, acceded to the 
Deccan, Mr. Elphinstone issued a Proclamation, intimating that “ all re¬ 
ligious sects would be tolerated, and their customs maintained, as far as just 
and reasonable.” This promise has been scrupulously observed ; we to¬ 
lerate everybody, from the Brahmin Bliut to the Christian Missionary. 

u To supply the place of the Peshwa’s indiscriminate charities,” Mr. 
Elphinstone, soon after, proposed to the Governor-General, the Marquis 
of Hastings, to institute one or more Hindoo Colleges. 

This is the first mention to be found of the Poona College, and it is im¬ 
portant to refer lo it 1o-day 7 as shewing that the Poona College is not a 
sacred institution of the Peshwa 3 s Government, whose customs were to be 
maintained, but a British institution. 

The next mention of the College is by Mr. Elph ins tone's successor, Mr, 
Chaplin ; it is as follows. 

" It haring been the Intention of the Honorable the late Commissioner 
to establish a College for the encouragement of the useful parts of Hindoo 
learning, and also to introduce as far as possible the means of communi¬ 
cating to our new subjects such branches of European knowledge as they 
may be able and witling to receive, i have the honor to submit to Govern¬ 
ment a sketch of the plan which 1 propose for the Establishment of a Hin¬ 
doo College at Poona.” 

You well observe, then that no sooner was Mr. Elphinstone's project 
matured, than it was announced that, it was to be the medium of com¬ 
municating such branches o| European knowledge as you might be able 
and willing to rceive. 

I wish to impress this second point upon your minds as forcibly a a the 
first. 

l«t, The College is a Brilish College, founded by the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

2nd. One of its fundamental principles was, lo communicate such 
European knowledge as you would accept. 

When tbe Peshwa left you, Education was confined to Sb as trees, who, 
for, the moment at least, would have accepted no European knowledge, 
and to a large writing class, -many of whom lived by the ignorance and in¬ 
dolence of those who form the educated classes in Europe, 

In those d&ys, not one in a hundred of the Sirdars who used to come to 
me on business could open his mouth on his own affairs—his Carcoon was 
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bis mouthpiece ; and one great proot of their ignorance in. those days is the 
extent to vyhich Mr. Elphmstone’s benevolent exertions to prop up and 
preserve the Mahratta Aristocracy have been frustrated, 

.M limes are changed ; the sons of the Sirdars are receiving education 
in the College ; yon have long had an English school here, where scholars 
of no mean stamp have been reared, I would instance my able and amia¬ 
ble friend Gopal Row De&hmookh, a son of one of Bajee Row J i most 
faithful adherents, who followed him into exile, This^oung man is the 
head of the English department of the Agents Office* Secretary to the Na¬ 
tive Library, a Member and Assistant Secretary to the Duxuna Ppze 
Committee, appointed by Government, and Member of the Local Verna¬ 
cular School Committee, appointed by the Board of Education. He is 
known as the author of several useful Mahrathi books. 

* You have also had for some time an English department in your College, 
While, however, Lbe Native Society of Poona fans retained much of its 
original character, wonderful changes have occurred in the neighbouring 
Island of'Bombay, there have sprung up two noble Colleges—one bearing 
the honored name of “ Elphinstone/ 5 the other called after Sir Robert 
Grant, 

In the former, education, in its highest branches, has been imparted, till 
an offshoot from it has sprung up-—exhibiting its students becoming in 
Ihelr turn lecturers, and imparting to crowded assemblies of their fellow 
countrymen* in the currency of their own mother longue, those treasures 
of wisdom and knowle lge for which they themgelves were obliged to labor 
in the hidden mines of European literature. 

And from the Grant College, more recently established, have lately gone 
forth a small band, the earnest and first-fruits of a more abundant future ; 
ft small band of physicians and surgeons, who have tested their qualifica¬ 
tions to be trusted with the health of tbeirfeltaw men by passing a more 
searching examination than is required of those Englishmen who belong to 
the service to which these natives have been admitted as Sub “Assistant 
Surgeons. 

It is in order that Poona should share in these great advantages that ar¬ 
rangements have been made here to found, with the materials of the Sans¬ 
krit College and the English School, a College of n different character, on 
the general model of the Elphinslone Institution at Bombay, by which the 
great results to which I hove alluded have been produced. 

The Board of Education describes this new Institution as follows :— 
ff The object of our plan is to combine the Sanskrit College with the 
English School, so as to enable the Brahmin youths who have hitherto 
devoted so many laborious years to the Sanskrit literature, to enter the 
field of competition with their young countrymen, whom we aro endeavour¬ 
ing to impregnate with the results of European knowledge. We fully ap¬ 
preciate the attempts of Major Candy to iritrt|luce more useful Classes of 
study into the College, but we think it a waste of resources to maintain in 
the same city two adjoining institutions, in which separate establishments 
are necessary for instruction in modern science* in English^ and in the na¬ 
tive language ; and we conceive that the institution at Poona for the edu¬ 
cation of natives in the higher branches of knowledge should be formed 
rather on the model of the Benares College, or, better still,"of the Elphin- 
stone Institution, than on its present footing. By this amalgamation, the 
undue encouragement which, in our opinion* is at present given by the 
existence of a Sanskrit College, to the almost exclusive cultivation of a 
dead language, and very ancient literature, wfluld cease; while at the fame 
time, sufficient opportunity would exist for the acquirement of sufficient 
Sanskrit for all philological purposes.” 

From the foregoing outline the following rules have been drawn 
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u 1st.—Tho College shall be open to all classes, under the restrictions as 
to payment and examination, hereinafter mentioned, and shall be under 
the control of a Principal, assisted by a council of professors. 

£t 2nd.—The College shall contain the following departments, viz.— 

1. A Vernacular Department. 

2. An English Department. 

3. A Sanskrit Department. 

4. A Normal Department. 

And shall be divided into two divisions, viz., the Upper or College Divi¬ 
sion, and (lie Lower or School Division. 

ts 3rd.—It shall be imperative on all the students of the College lo study 
Marathi in the Vernacular Department, but it shall be optional with the 
students of the English Department to study in the Sanskrit; and with 
those of the Sanskrit to study in the English Department. 

“ 4th.—The course of instruction in the first; or Vernacular Department, 
shall be such as may give the students a critical knowledge or their mother 
tongue, and shall comprise all the branches of learning which can be com~ 
i nun ic a ted through it. The 2nd, or English Department, shall compre¬ 
hend two classes of students, viz., those who may wish to study English 
without combining it with Sanskrit, and those who may wish lo study it in 
combination with that language. The 3rd, or Sanskrit Department, shall, 
likew ise contain two classes of students, viz., those to whom it will be the 
chief abject, and those who will study it in combination with English, 
The 4th, or Normal Department, shall be for the training of a class of 
students in the art of leaching, to fit them to be schoolmasters. 

<f 5th.—The Principal of the College shall bo charged with the general 
supervision of all Departments,and with the direction and superintendence 
of translations. If not charged#vilh the direction of translations, ho shall 
take one particular branch of instruction. 

“ (Hh.—-Candidates for admission into the College must have a compe¬ 
tent knowledge of Iheir Vernacular language, be able to write correctly tbe 
current hand in which business is transacted, and must know the common 
rules of arithmetic. 

'* 7th.—Fees.—Students in the College Division during their first year 
wilt be required to pay a monthly fee of one rupee. In subsequent years 
they will pay two rupees. Students in the school division, being the soiu 
of the native gentry, or of parents able to afford it, will pay a monthly fee 
of one rupee. All other students will pay half a rupee, excepting where 
poverty is combined with more than ordinary ability, in which case ad¬ 
mission will be free. 

tf 8th.—For the sake of affording the means of education of a higher 
order lo the numerous class of poor Brahmins in the Deccan and Cancan, 
fifty stipends, of three classes, viz., ten at 6 Rs., twenty at 4 rupees, and 
twenty at 3 rupees, shall be attached to the Poona College. These must 
be invariably given to boys of good abilities, (their abilities lo be ascer¬ 
tained by examination), whose parents cannot afford to pay for their edu¬ 
cation. These stipends may be held for ten years, but subject to periodi¬ 
cal examinations. Those Foundation Scholars will be required to study 
Sanskrit, the Vernacular, and English. 

'* 9th.—To promote the cultivation of the Vernacular fanguage, I here 
shall be attached to the College four translation exhibitions, of the value 
of 40 Rs. monthly each. The holders of them will be required to emptoy 
a part of each day in teaching, under the direction of the Principal, and to 
give the remainder of their time tn the translation of useful works into 
Marathi, or to the composition of original works in it* The exhibitions 
may be held for five years, subject to periodical examinations. 

Tmap Series. Vot. II. No. 7. 
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** 10th,—To carry out the great object of training a body of superior 
schoolmasters, there shall be attached to the College twenty Normal scho¬ 
larships* of two classes, (lew at 5 lts. ( and ten at -I Rs.) These shall be 
held by young men under training as schoolmasters. Tlucy shall he open 
to all classes of natives. 

tc 13 ill,-—For the preservation and.cultivation n! the Sanskrit language, 
tea scholarships shall be attached to the Sanskrit department, to beheld by 
poor Brahmin youth of good abilities, who shall study Sanskrit in com¬ 
bination with the Vernacular These scholarships shall lie five at 5 Ha * 
and five at 3 Rs. a month* They may be held for eight years, sul ject to 
periodical examinations. 

“ 12Lh>—The present English department of the Poona College, and the 

f resent Government English School, shall form the basis of the English 
apartment of the New College* 

” I JHh*—The Sanskrit department of the present Poona College shall 
form the basis of the Sanskrit department of the New College, subject to 
such mollifications as the Board of Education shall direct from time to 
to Lime. 

,f 14th*—All gratuities to students, on the completion of their studies, 
shall cease from the establishment of (lie New College.” 

Some arc of opinion that these rules preserve too much of the former 
Institution, others that too little is left. As they have been approved by the 
Government, l am not here to criticise them, and it is the part of public 
men to surrender minor points qf their individual opinion in order Lo insure 
Some practical good in their time. 

To you the principal objection probably is^ that the sacred language of 
Sanskrit is henceforth to he taught here to all who will learn ii* hut you 
must remember that the Veda have long ceased to be read in the College, 
and that we wish to teach Sanskrit for phifological purposes only. 

We have, indeed, hut one object, viz., to enable Poona, the focus of 
Erahmmkal learning, and a Brahmin Capital* to share in the advantages 
enjoyed elsewberefto develope your intellectual faculties, to multiply 
your acquirements, to correct your judgments, to improve your tastes,—to 
prepare you in short, to take a larger shave in the administration of your 
own country* 

I have no sympathy with those who say, all we want of education is to 
make a good patel, a good roolcumee, a good moonsiff'. I rather look for¬ 
ward lo the day when natives, who are such superior Civil Judges, shall be 
Criminal Judges also ; when they shall he Collectors and Commissioners; 
and, to shew you that these arc not my views, simply, hut the views of the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control, the highest power in the 
Government of India, I will read to you an extract of a despatch from the 
Directors to the Government of Madras, wrilten twenty years ago :— 

“ The improvements in education which most effectually contribute to 
elevate the moral and intellectual condition of a people are those which 
concern the education of the higher classes—of the persons possessing 
leisure and natural influence over the minds of their countrymen. 

** By raising the standard of instruction amongst those classes, you 
would eventually produce a much greater and more beneficial change in 
the ideas and feelings of the community than you can hope to produce by 
acting directly on the more numerous class. 

You are moreover acquainted with our anxious desire to have at our 
disposal a body of natives qualified hy their habits and acquirements lo take 
a larger share, and occupy higher situations, in the Civil Administration 
of their country, than has been hitherto the practice umj*r mir Indian 
Governments/ 1 

But before we entrust you with authority, on the one hand, to condemn 
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a fellow-creature to death, or, on the other, to let loose again on society a 
suspected person, you must be able to record the reasons of the course you 
take, in the language of the rulers of the country. 

You will perhaps, say—we have no such ambitious views as these: we 
have the monopoly nf the office of Hindoo Law Officers throughout the 
country, and that issuffieient. 

That I fear is delusion. There is a young man here to-day, Malidoo 
Govind S lias tree, a Vernacular Professor of the New College, who may 
be viewed as a pattern of the sort of educated person which will be produc¬ 
ed by the College wc are this day founding* 

Having learnt Sanskrit in the Poona College, he went to Bombay, and 
finished his education in the Elpbinstone Institution, and by this step at¬ 
tained such a superiority over an ordinary Shastree, that the Government 
appointed him an examiner of candidates Tor the office of Shastroe ; and 
the other day, when the highest appointment in that department, viz. 3 the 
seat of the law officer of the Sudder Adawlut, became vacant, Mahdoo 
Govind Shastree asked for it, and though the Government, unwilling no 
doubt to take you by surprise,f&ve the appointment lolhe senior Shastree, 
the striking fact that a candidate of an entirely new character had appear¬ 
ed, who could understand the English barristers as they quoted Hindoo 
law from treatises in English, was reported to Government, with a re¬ 
commendation that the appointment should he given to him who was best 
qualified; and to prove to you that nothing can keep down a man who has 
added to the education of India a finished European education, this 
same young man, Mabdoo Govind, appears on (he roll of the New CoL 
lege as a Professor, the Vernacular Professor. 

I leave you to judge from Ibis, and from the extraordinary stimulus that 
has been given hy the natives themselves to the study of Etiglish, how 
long those who understand it not can retain their hold on the higher offices 
open to natives. 

Close, then, I beseech you, with the offer that is made you : you have 
a guarantee for the advantage in the fact that your old and tried friend, 
Major Candy, is your new Principal, Mr. McDougall, of Ibe English de¬ 
partment, is also your friend,—the only stranger is Mr. Green. This 
gentleman is a very distinguished memher of that body which is laboring to 
diffuse education. I never saw any one so quick to catch the genius of, 
and to sympathize with, the people among whom he lives: he was much 
beloved at Surat, and will soon be so here* 

It is a strong practical argument in favor of what I have said, that, many 
of whom cannot understand me, I have however prepared a Marat ha 
address, which shall now be read to you. 

Before I sit down, however, I must take leave of the Committee of the 
English School, and express to Mr. Brown, to the Colonel on my left, 
(Colonel Trydell), and the other Members, the thanks of the Government 
and the Board of Education for their long and anxious exertion. To the 
judicious management of the Committee, when the English school was 
formed, the Government is indebted that it was not withered by the blast of 
suspicion as soon as it was planted: they have, however, watched it till it 
has attained a luxuriance which has enabled us, to-day, to "raft it on an 
Oriental stem, and to form and Oriental and European College, which, 
under the new Establishment of Principal and Professors, will, with God 1 * 
blessing, lie equally fruitful. 

When Mr. Warden sat down, Gopal B£o Deshmukh read an address in 
Marathi to the Assembly, The distribution of garlands of flowers and 
pan-supari closed the business of the day. 

The teaching of Sanskrit literature in the New College of Pun&, it will 
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be seen, now happily stands on its proper basis, “ Wo wish to teach San¬ 
skrit for philological purposes only,” is the deliberate announcement of 
its patrons and supporters. With this distinct avowal, which is doubt¬ 
less made in all honesty, wc should certainly not complain,even were the 
text-books used In the College to contain specimens ofSanskrit compo¬ 
sition il lust rati Tig its complete history from the time of the Vedas to the 
present day. While the Sanskrit it is to be dealt with as a language, any 
partial good which its literature contains is not to be overlooked. 

The Vedas possess great interest as illustrative of Sanskrit philology, 
and the mythological history of the Hindus; and a perusal of portions of 
them, if effected, as we believe it can be, irrespective of Hindu ceremo¬ 
nies and an approbatory deference to Hinduism, might be highly useful. 
The writings of MadhucchandaA, ShunaAshepaft, and the other ancient 
authors of India, should be compared with those of Shnnkara A'ch4rya, 
Vopadeva, and the other modern compilers and commentators. The cri¬ 
tical examination of the language of the Vedas, and the teaching of the* 
hymns of the Vedas on religions recitation are entirely different things. 

In the teaching of the Sanskrit for philological purposes, Grammars in 
the English and Mar&tM languages, and not in the Sanskrit, as hitherto, 
excep Ai the case of advanced students, should, we think, be used. The 
latter might be formed on the model of the Kaumudt or some other ap¬ 
proved native Vydkama* The work of translation from the Sanskrit in 
the different classes should commence long before the Grammar is mas¬ 
tered. Major Candy, we believe, has advantageously encouraged his pu¬ 
pils to commit to memory the paradigTnata of the different parts of speech, 
before entangling themselves with grammatical mmutia. 

As elementary works, the Hltopadesha and Panchatantra are among 
the best w-hich the language affords* To render them innocuous, how¬ 
ever, they require a running comment from the teacher. 

The principal treatises of the Six Philosophical Schools of the Hindu* 
should be drawn on as formerly for use in the new College* The study 
of their nomenclature alone is of great importance, even in a mere 
lingual point of view. Their Philosophy, too, may be usefully compared 
with that of a sounder system; even when due respect is shown to them as 
indications of mental power in speculative research, conducted under very 
disadvantageous circumstances by an almost isolated people perverted by 
a most erroneous faith and despising all help from abroad. The transla¬ 
tions and lectures upon two of these schools,—the Ny&ya and the S&n T 
khya,—by Dr. BaUantyne of Benares, may form excellent text-books, it 
being always remembered that they are used for the confirmation and 
illustration of truth flowing from another source. 

Having alluded to Dr. BaUantyne, we may here, as bearing on the sub¬ 
ject before us, give some account^of his system of using the Sanskrit works 
in the tuition of native youth i and this we do by giving a pretty long 
quotation from an able article in a late number of the Benares Magazine, 
bearing the well-known and respected signature df ** J. M.” 

"The leading feature of Dr* Ballantyne's system is to instruct the San- 
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skrit students through the medium of what is sound in their own philoso¬ 
phies] books, and, where that fails, by casting European knowledge, as much 
us possible, into the moulds furnished by the indigenous literature. The 
first part of this scheme is not new, as regards its principle; hut the applica¬ 
tion of this principle has been greatly extended; and this, ol itself, consti¬ 
tutes no inconsiderable title to originality. It is well known that the lato 
Mr. Lancelot Wilkinson, formerly Political Agent at Sehore, in Malwa, 
made very successful use of the Hindu astronomical works called Sid- 
dhants, in inculcating sound ideas of the system of the Universe, in oppo¬ 
sition to be absurd cosmography ol the Puranas. The Siddhantas, it is 
true, fall short of the truths and in some respects teach what is absolutely 
false, being the work of men who had advanced no farther than the Ptolomaic 
system ; hut their rational and scientific views are prodigiously in ad¬ 
vance of the puerilities of the Puranas; and Mr. Wilkinson found that 
when the native astronomical student had mastered the principles of the 
Siddhuntas, a foundation was laid on which he was led to build the further 
truths which the Copernican system teaches in refutation and superces¬ 
sion of the older theory. The step in advance which Dr. Ballantyne has 
taken, is to recognize whatever is tiue in the metaphysical philosophy of 
the Hindus, (as embodied in the six systems entitled, in Sanskrit, Darsha- 
nas) and especially in the system entitled the Nyaya ; to indicate its cor¬ 
respondences, so far as these exist, with the various branches of European 
philososhy, and the points wherein the defects or errois of the former are 
supplied or corrected by the latter; and thus, by a method of conroiation, 
both soothing and rational, to allay opposition, disarm prejudice, and lead 
on the willing pupil to embrace truth in all its purity and fulness. The 
kindly spirit, the chastened enthusiasm, the laborious research, the ferti¬ 
lity of resource, the ingenuity of illustration, and the variety of applica¬ 
tion with which Dr. Ballantyue carries out the details of a design, for the 
prosecution of which his signal metaphysical acumen so well qualities him, 
is truly admirable. Dr. Ballantyne’a singular fitness for his very peculiar 
labours, is the more remarkable that he entered on his office at a mature age; 
and commenced with, we believe, no very profound knowledge of Sanscrit 
literature. His views, as is natural in such circumstances, have been 
continually receiving new developments,—so far at least as their applica¬ 
tion goes,—as a gradually enlarging acquaintance with the Hindu systems, 
and further experience and reflection have led him onwards. 

VVe must now give some account of Dr. Ballantync’s method of pro¬ 
cedure, as explained in his own report for 1S4S, which is largely cited in 
the General Report published by Government, N. W. P. 

We are not here enquiring into these curious philosophical systems as a 
mere matter of curiosity. The question of questions in regard to them is 
here—how, and how far, they are capable of being turned to account. 

70. Of the three leading schools, the Vedanta , the Sankhya, and the 
Nyaya, the first, being an attempt to reconcile Hindu Scripture with 
Philosophy, obviously, docs not promise much to aid us. The second is 
ns nearly as possible a system of Nihilism, though its advocates protest 
against imputing that character to it. It contains much that is ingenious, 
and not a little (as professor Wilson and others have shown) that has 
been only recently excogitated in Europe. But as a system, it tends to 
nothing that we can have any interest in promoting - . We cannot make its 
plan, therefore, the ground-work of any curriculum of our own. The 
Nyaya, on the other hand, is a very fair, and in some respects admirable 
attempt on the part of certain speculative philosophers, who had made 
perhaps as many observations and experiments, as they had opportunities 
of making, to present a complete and consistent physical ns well metaphy¬ 
sical theory of the universe. Of this system, therefore, I hdvc chi^y 
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made use, in laying the foundations of an attempt to present to the stu¬ 
dents of the Sanskrit College an equally comprehensive view of the uni- 
verse, divested of those errors in their own Nytiya which modern observa¬ 
tion and experiment have shewn to be such, and giving somewhat of its 
due prominence to the physical depart men Is of science, which were much 
less prominently in the original exposition of the Nyaya doctrine than its 
metaphysics, to which the physics were entirely subordinated, as they 
have ever since remained. White their system professes to embrace the 
universe, it really neglects all that forms the subject-mailer of the physi¬ 
cal sciences ; and consequently its professors look down with self-com¬ 
placent superiority upon the cultivators of physical science, ami with in¬ 
difference upon its results. The case of astronomy presents only an ap¬ 
parent exception to this rule, for it is for astrological purposes alone that 
the hulk of the Brahmins value astronomy. Here as in other departments 
the knowledge that they have, furnishes loo often the main obstacle to their 
acquiring more. But this is only an additional reason why we should lake 
care to ascertain what it is they have; for whatever they possess of truth 
will remain an obstacle, until we make it an ally. 

As an additional testimony to Dr, Ballantyne 5 s success, we give the 
following extract from a report of our highly esteemed and able friend Mr, 
D, F. McLeod, 0, S, 

2. Those who have heretofore had the direction of Educational mea¬ 
sures i9this country—whether on the part of individuals, associations, or 
the Government, appear to have acted for (he most part on the principle 
of regarding the Hindu mind, for all practical purposes, as a fl tabula 
rasa* 1 in respect to any pre-conceived ideas, and pre-established system 
of literature, philosophy, or science, either useful, valuable in themselves, 
or esteemed such by the people with whom we have to deal: and the ef¬ 
fects of this appear to me to have been highly prejudicial in many ways; as 
1 think a survey of the general results at our presidencies, as well as else¬ 
where, will satisfy most candid observers. 

3. It has tended to segregate from the mass of their countrymen the 
el£ves oi our Schools and Colleges ; and these, finding that they have no 
longer ideas in common with those of their brethren who have not been 
similarly educated, hut are rather contemned by a large portion of them, 
at the same time that they are conscious of being more favorably regarded 
by the members oft he ruling nation, and more nearly assimilating to them 
in sentiments, have very generally evinced a disposition to regard the for¬ 
mer with contempt, and to imitate the least commendable of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the latter ; a sclf-Fuflicienl assumption of superiority taking the 
place of the humility, which a mere entrance within the portals of the vast 
field of knowledge might he expected to produce. It has also greatly in¬ 
capacitated these youths for the task of communicating to their country¬ 
men the knowladge which they have themselves acquired, even if other 
circumstances favored the endeavour; so that except to whatever extent 
circumstances may in any locality have given extension to the direct study 
of English, little or no progress hue as yet been made towards inoculating 
the mass with the knowledge of the west ; and lastly, it has entirely re¬ 
pelled from us, by wounding their self-esteem and pride of learning, (hose 
classes who possess, and who, except their position be more stmiageti- 
rally stormed, I doubt not will Iqpg continue to possess, almost unbound¬ 
ed influence over the large majority of the nation. 

4* How all this may be reversed ; how the student of the European 
school may be brought to understand, appreciate, and sympathize with*the 
oriental scholar, and the latter with the former ; how the analogous or 
identical truth# of the systems respectively pursued by each may be traced 
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mil find established as common starling-poiuLs; and bow the learned 
amongst our subjects may be concilia ted and gradually won over to our 
cause, and their great erudition and philosophical Irnining brought to bear 
with e fleet nod power upon the researches which we most value, and they 
themselves led, by attaining to an apprehension of mir views, ultimately 
to acknowledge our superiority ; all this is, I apprehend, exhibited with 
rare ability, in the accompanying report, and the manner in which these 
views have, to a certain extent, been already carried out, most satisfac¬ 
torily shown 5 and surety surh considerations, affecting the very founda¬ 
tions of at least one of the systems of education to he put sued by us, can- 
not he regarded by any, ami least of all by the members of our Committee, 
as mailers u-nimportant or immaterial. For myself, 1 regard it as an 
honor to,participate in the work of promoting them. 

With many of the views of the zealous friends of education to whom we 
have now referred, we most cordially agree, though we may perhaps be 
found to differ from some of them, as to the stage in tuition at which the 
Hindu books are to be introduced and the special use which is to be actual¬ 
ly made of them, when they come to be put into the hands of the young. 
Mr* Lancelot Wilkfnson J s system to which reference is above made, as 
far as we could understand it from his public writings or private corres¬ 
pondence, seemed to be that of encountering the perverted scholarship of 
the ripe and mature Pandits devoted to the Astronomy of the Pyfjtnas by 
the more correct, though in many points erroneous, instruction of the Sid- 
dhantas. This mode of procedure was a wise one, as an intermediate 
movement,—and expressly explained as such,-—in as far as the Pandils 
might decline to listen with interest to the sounder doctrines of Coper¬ 
nicus* It was a sort of admissible argumentum ad hominetn. But the 
^oung pupils in the Government seminaries at Benares and Puna are arc 
not now?, we presume, in the circumstances of those prejudiced doctors 
who require to be gently handed, when it is wished to rectify their philo¬ 
sophical errors. Dealing with these pupils, even initially, we should not 
lay before them the guesses and conjectures of their progenitors as pre¬ 
paratory introductions to pure science, but teach them pure science as an 
introduction to the appreciation or rejection of the tentative inquiries of 
the Hindu sages* This we should do, in order to show them that we 
shrink not from the comparison to be made, that vre value all the rightful 
speculations of the Hindus as far as they go, and that we are anxious to 
have the young put on their guard against the plausibilities of the Hindu 
errors, the influence of which they must encounter in after-life. We highly 
approve of Dr* Ball only tie’s attempts to conciliate the Hindu mind with¬ 
out the violation of truth, and to prepare it for the conflict with prejudice, 
superstition, and u philosophy falsely so-called. ,a His efforts deserve the 
highest commendation. His “lectures* 1 are admirable throughout, and 
altogether unobjectionable ; and it is on this account, we recommend their 
use at Puna* 

We do not find it necessary to say much on the subject of the Hindu 
Poetry, and Alankara i or ornamental literature, portions of which, particu¬ 
larly from the Mahdbkdrala, tho Rdmtfyma, and the JiaghwansAu will 
doubtless be selected for perusal, as in time past. The Hindu Nataks 
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or Plays, however, we would say, are, independently of philological pur¬ 
poses, valuable merely in a historical point of view, and that as calculated 
to throw some light on that obscure subject the constitution and peculia¬ 
rities of Hindu society. Wo should make hut a spare use of them. It is 
not even to the British theatre, that we should send our youth to learn 
manners ami morality* 

The Hindu Law, and that of Inheritance especially, we suppose, will 
continue to be taught at Pun&, in so far as it is administered in our own 
courts, A correct acquaintance with its institutes is all that is necessary. 
The attempt to commit its dogmas and decrees to memory, to commend¬ 
able in the eyes of the Shastris, will, we suppose, be abandoned. 

Gleanings from the Medical Science of the Hindus will be found useful 
in furnishing the student of physic with a necessary nomenclature. It is 
much to be wished that some European medical scholar would analyse 
the works in which it is embodied, and extract from them all that is valua¬ 
ble. 

With a view to encouraging the familiar use of the Sanskrit language, 
through the medium of which the learned natives in the different provin¬ 
ces of India can communicate together,—as well as imparting sound 
instruction, some of the translations of useful works in European science 
which have been prepared m it should be introduced into the new College. 
We here refer to such works as the Rekhd-Ganita, the version of Euclid 
by Samr&t Jagann&tha ; the Vydya -Chakra, or Circle of the Sciences by 
Dr. Ballantyne ; and the Utile work on Natural Philosophy by the Idle 
Dr. Yates. 

Wo say nothing more at present on the subjects of tuition in the Sans¬ 
krit classes at Pun&. Most of the scholarships. Intended to encourage 
the study of the Sanskrit literature and other branches, we observe, can bo 
held only by Brahmans. This arrangement has been made, we doubt not, 
in deference to the supposed present exigencies of that class of the com¬ 
munity. We had hoped, however, that the day bad arrived, when in the 
matter of education the government would have looked on all its subjects 
with an impartial eye. All the scholarships, we trust, will soon be thrown 
open to general competition. We are not fully persuaded of the wisdom 
of their reiainment, without any hold being had of the future services of 
those on whom they are bestowed. 

Of the encouragement of the acquisition of Sanskrit by the youth who 
study English in the Pun& College, we highly approve. Through their 
acquisition of that tongue, they will be able greatly to extend their know¬ 
ledge of their vernacular language, and thus become qualified by transla¬ 
tions and original compositions to diffuse their stores of European know¬ 
ledge through the length and breadth of their native land. Bui why should 
provision for effectively teaching the Sanskrit language to such parties be 
made almost exclusively in the Puna. College 7 Due app I knees should bo 
furnished for Us study in all the principal government and missionary se¬ 
minaries in the country. Their alumni, destitute of some knowledge of 
lhatt onguc, will at the best be but puny vernacukrists. They will not be 
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well prepared, as the apostles of the truth, to meet the onsets of their 
benighted and bigoted countrymen* They will fail to obtain that respect, 
and to exercise that influence, in the native community which they would 
otherwise enjoy. 

Mr. Warden’s allusion to toleration 3 we would say in conclusion, is em¬ 
phatic and appropriate. There is one matter of paramount importance, 
however, to which we conceive it might have been well for him to have 
alluded in his luminous address. It is that of religious instruction. The 
government are morally bound, we conceive, to explain to the natives the 
reasons for which they have determined, for the lime being at least, to 
exclude it from their seminaries. They aro called upon to say, that the ex¬ 
clusion arises, not because they think religion a matter of little conse¬ 
quence, hut because they think it a matter of so great importance, that, 
in present jci room stances and with reference to the feelings of the people 
and rulers oflhis great country, they conceive that they cannot as a govern¬ 
ment deal with it aright. The instruction which they have to offer, they 
ought to intimate, is entirely secular - and other instruction, of a spiritual 
character, and having reference to the unperishing concerns of eternity, is 
to be sought and found elsewhere. What the government, through inad¬ 
vertence, may have failed to say, the teachers ought most openly to de¬ 
clare. If they make the poor natives believe that the teaching and train¬ 
ing which they give is all-sufficient, they injure the interests of truth, and 
make their own jealous labours a curse and not a blessing to the people. 
A tendency towards this evil, we have lately witnessed with much regret. 
While it exists, the well-meant efforts made by missionaries and others to 
supplement the government institutions, and thus to turn them to the best 
account, are almost entirely defeated, and these institutions themselves 
become the instruments of unmeasured and unmitigated mischief. We 
know that the tendency to which we have alluded is much regretted by 
Rome of our friends in the Government Institutions* The efforts of all 
are needed to accomplish its defeat. While we say this, we have no 
hesitation in adding that more vigorous endeavours should be made 
by missionaries to supply to all the young to whom their influence ex¬ 
tends what is so palpably wanting in the Government seminaries. 


IV,—Toleration :—A Wife restored by the . 

Court of Madras to a Hindu converted tq Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The natives of India arc now almost daily getting new and needful les¬ 
sons on the subject of toleration, and the retention of civil rights, notwith¬ 
standing a change of faith. If we may judge, however, from some of the 
Gujar&li papers of Bombay, we must conclude that they are very slow to 
learn these lessons. These “organs of public opinion,” or rather of 
«* uonslant mis-representation in questions of religious belief and prac- 
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lice, cannot afford to give a plain and impartial account of the proceedings 
in a public court, when a case of conversion and its concomitants are con¬ 
cerned. With the view of contributing our part to the establishment of truth 
in danger of being perverted by such articles as lately appeared in the 
quarter to which we allude, and for the information of our readers in general, 
we insert the fullest account of the important ‘legal proceedings at Madras 
which we can find. It is taken from the “ Madras Native Herald” of the 
14th of June. 

In the matter of Lutchmee Ummall, says the Spectator , on Friday last, 
filli June, Mr. Smyth moved for a Habeas Corpus for the production of 
Lutchmee Ummall, upon two affidavits, one by Andrew Phillip Streena- 
vussa, (formerly V. Strecnavassa Iyengar,) husband of Lutchince, and the 
other by Vcncata Ravana Ch^jryar, who stood in the relation of guardian 
to Strecnavassa and his brothers and sisters, after their father’s death, 
which occurred about 12 years ago. The substance of the affidavits was 
shortly this, that Slrecimvassa was upwards of 21, and his wife upwards of 
Jo; that they had been first married 11 years ago; that on the 13th April 
1851, Strecnavassa was baptized by the Rev. Mr. Symonds and received 
into the Christian Church, (after due previous instruction,) and that for 
nine months previous thereto ho and his wife hadjived as man and wife in 
the house of V. R. Charryar his guardian; that while Streenavassa wo$ 
preparing himself for Baptism, anil on the 4th or 5th of April, his wife’s 
hither went to his guardian's house, and, after asking permission of the 
guardian and of Streenavnssa’s mother, took away his daughter, Lutchmee, 
Strecnavassa’s wife, to his own house ; that Streenavass hud made more 
than oDe attempt to see his wife, and had always been repulsed ; that he 
was informed and believed that she was locked up in her father’s house 
against her will, and was w illing to return to him ; and that lie and Mr. V. 
Seth Sam had at last succeeded in seeing the lather at the Government 
Office, when he declined answering their questions, and would not say 
whether his daughter was with him or not. 

Sir W. Burton ordered the writ to issue returnable (as was requested, 
and no objection made,) at 12 o’clock on Saturday, next day. 

On Saturday accordingly the return was made, Mr. Salmon appearing in 
support of it, und the Advocate General and Mr. Smyth in support of the 
w rit. 

Mr. Smyth moved that the return be read—and it was read accordingly, 
being a denial by the father, lyooloo Iyengar, that his daughter was then, 
or even had been, in his custody. It appeared subsequently that he had 
made on uQiduvit supporting the return, and swearing that neither he nor 
any one by his order had ever exercised any constraint over Lutclnncc, but 
not otherwise meeting the affidavits on the other side. At the conclusion 
of reading the return, it was intimated that Lutchmee was in Court, ready 
to appear, and she came forward on bein>r called for. 

The Advocate General then addressed the Court clearly and succinctly. 
And the wife had appeared he would waive all discussion about the return 
and the form of it. He had simply now to move that the wife be deliver¬ 
ed to her husband. There was no imputation made against either party; 
it was a case of a wife who, after her husband had changed his religion had 
been separated from him by no act of either his or hers, but through the in¬ 
terference of others, and the husband, against whom no charge was or 
could be made, merely asked to have bis wife back. He believed from his 
instructions that the wife was willing to return, if allowed, freely and un¬ 
biassed by others, to judge for herself—but however this might be, it could 
not affect the judgment of the Court. The law was settled, that where a 
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wife expressed a decided intention of abandoning her husband, without be¬ 
ing able to allege cruelty or ill usage on his part, he had a right to her 
custody, to prevent her doing so Tins had been settled after mature dis¬ 
cussion by a full Court, so late as 1840, in re Carhran&y rep or toil in the 
8th Dowling. The learned Counsel then went into and commented on the 
case, 

Mr. Smyth followed briefly on the same side. The case made by the 
husband was unc.ouUadid.ed, and po charge was made against Ihe husband, 
except thal which the Court would riot suffer to he marie matter of charge, 
vix,, that he had become a Christian. It thus fell clearly within the rule 
in Cochrane's case. As Mr. Salmon, in answer to the Court, had said he 
appeared for Ihe father only, he submitted whether Mr, Salmon could be 
heard in support of any objection to Che wife’s return lo her husband. The 
father could lie heard only to excuse himself, not to ask that his daughter 
should he delivered to him, 

Mr. Salmon, on rising, was again asked by I lie Cum l for whom lie ap¬ 
peared, and said lie was now instructed to appear lor Lot donee also. 
[Sir W. Burton, As regards the falher, you can omy be heard in the 
way of excuse.] 

Mr. Salmon ihen said, that he apprehended (he case would, when care¬ 
fully looked into, be found no such matter of course affair as it seemed lo 
appear to li is learned friend. [We regret much that the brevity of our 
notes quite prevents our doing justice to ihe very linen I, forcible, and in¬ 
genious argument of the learned Counsel— we can only oflfi r an outline.] 
The first and main point was. By what law was the case Lo be decided l 
The applicant was a Hindu, his w ife was a Hindu, the applicant’s alleged 
rights arose out of a marriage contracted by-Iwo Hindus, under Hindu 
law, and a marria e was clearly a contract anti ihe Charter was ex pica?, 
(hat in all questions of contract, Hindus should have (heir cases derided 
by Hindu law. If he were w«ll found in these points, there wm an end 
of the Case, for SUcenavussn's mvn affirinwl showed Mini ho had left the 
Hindu religion, and embraced Christianity. He felt sincerely for his case, 
and for the hardships the change entailed, and he respected those who 
dared to encounter this, for the trulh’s sake, but at present he had only 
to consider the law of ihe case. By Hindu law, Strecnavassn was nn 
apostate, an outcasts civil iter mortuu*, his wife was regarded ns a widow, 
the next heir succeeded to his estate. How could such a person, by 
Hindu law have any rights, much less set the law in motion to enforce 
IhemT He was ever worse off I ban an exenmuninicaled man or an out¬ 
law under the English law. [Here Ihe learned Counsel read several ex¬ 
tracts from Sir T. Strange's Hindu law, shewing the stale erf a Hindu 
apostate, and from Braclon, shewing that of an excommunicated person.] 
But even by English law, the cases cited in ihe decision so much retied on 
by the oLher side, shewed that an English husband might lose his rights, 
IsLly, in case of cruet usage, a cilia I jr reasonably apprehended, and Srily, 
when lie had voluntarily surrendered them, as in the cases given, by con¬ 
senting to a Deed of separation, and he contended that the principles of 
both these exceptions applied to the present case. What greater cruelty 
could ihe re be, Ilian to place so young a woman in a position which would 
forcibly separate hir for ever, as the vilest «f outcasts, from her father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, and all her kin, nay all of tier creed and lan¬ 
guage T As lo the huslmnd’s voluntary surrender of hia material rights, 
that was clearly demonstrable. He acquired those rights under Hindu 
law, by a contract framed according lo that law, which was in substance 
that if he continued a Hindu he should have those rights, but that if he 
apostatized from the Hindu religion, he should lose them all. He had 
chosen deliberately, with his eyes open, the better part, from conviction. 
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ft fid with ei sincerity entitled to all resect : but he must not shrink now 
from the penalty, lie must submit to the test of his sincerity—he must not 
by force compel one not influenced by his convictions, to encounter the 
privations, the grievous trials, which he had chosen to encounter. 

Sir W. Burton, —Mr. Salmon, before you sit down, I would call your 
attention to ihe late Legislative Act. You have slightly alluded to it, but 
I should much wish to hear you on it more fully, 

Mr. Salmon wad obliged to lhe t Court for calling hia attention to the 
Act (No, XX L of 1850,) he had'not forgotten it, but he had only slightly 
alluded to It, because it was clear to his mind it did not apply In a case 
like the present. True, the Act did contain the provision that no tf la# 
or utage ,, should militate against the "rights” of a Convert, but, fefd 
re per/tpectfi ami having especial reference to the Freamble, and the Act 
which Act XXI, extended, it seemed clear to him that it was rights of 
properly and inheritance only that the Act referred to. On any other 
construction, it annulled the whole Hindu law of contracts, where con¬ 
verts were concerned, and might well occasion a wide spread agitation 
amongst the Natives* 

The Advocate General replied, [our notes here are, we regret, atilt 
more defective : we cannot pretend to give even an outline]* He could 
not assent to his learned friend’s propositions, ingeniously enough put for¬ 
ward, but which be could hardly think he seriously believed. He could 
not adroit that this w as a question of contract, though he freely admitted 
marriage itself was a Civil Contract: it was a question of the right of a 
husband to the control of his wife, for, that Lutchmee was the wife o( 
Steenavagsa was not attempted to be denied. This was not a question of 
contract. But besides this, he could undertake to satisfy the Court, that 
neither the English lawns regarded an excommunicated person, nor thfr 
Hindu law as regarded a person changing his religion, operated as his 
learned friend had laid own. The English law might to a certain extent 
detiar an excommunicated person of the means of enforcing hie rights to 
acccs^, to the personal comforts of matrimony, but it did not destroy the 
marriage bond, it did not destroy those rights which involved dutiei to 
others ;it did not prevent him from protecting and having the care of hii 
wife and children. The Ecclesiastical Courts indeed attached great weight 
to excommunication, but the Common Law regarded it very differently* 
So as regarded Hindu law, nothing could be more vague and contradicto¬ 
ry than their books, at to whaHnade a man an outcast. According to the 
stricter works, every Hindu living was an outcast, for no one ever had or 
could fulfil all the riles which some works prescribed as absolutely essen¬ 
tial. According to some, disobedience to the commands of the headman 
of any caste made a man an outcast. Were the natinn of Sikhs outcasts 1 
Were all like Rammohun Roy and Dwarkanauth Tagore, and the thou¬ 
sands who had adopted their views, outcasts ! How was the fact tube 
ascertained! In English law, htcase of a Plea that the Plaintiff 1 was an 
excommunicated person, that roust be supported by a Certificate from 
the Bishop, on a requisition from the Court—but here what bad the 
Court before it t Nothing at all l [The learned Counsel went into these 
points very fully ] In fine, the dhse was clear, both by English and Hin¬ 
du laws, even formerly, but since Act XXI of I860, there was no longer 
room even for a question’—-that Act was framed expressly to meet cases 
like the present, and so the Sudder Ada tut of Bombay had ruled in a case 
precisely similar—but as to this he spoke only from information.“tfpecta- 
torJune 

„ [As we happened to be in Courl, we look short-hand notes of the 
Proceedings. We give the Decision of the Judge from these notes care¬ 
fully compared with other reports by the Local Journals.] 
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Mr., Norton concluded by saying that lie did not think it fair to quote a 
case that lately occurred at Bombay, in which a party demanded the res- 
I ora Li on of his wife, because that case was decided in a Mafus&il Court. 

The Judge then began to speak, when Mr. Salmon said, that though this 
was a ease before the Supremo Court, he certainly thought that the Judge 
ought to ascertain the wishes of the GirL 

I am delivering my opinion, said Sir Wm, Burton ; 1 do not examine 
her; i will state why I do not presently. The question now before me I 
consider as one of the most important lhaf has ever come before the Su¬ 
preme Court. I have no hesitation in performing that duty which the law 
of my country has imposed upon me. Feeling its vital importance as l 
do, I can say (hat I have given the subject the best and fullest consideration 
I could. I shall relieve my own mind by giving my reasons to the best of 
my ability, and must leave the rest to that Providence that la the Ruler of 
all consequences. 

The jurisdiction which I now sit here to exercise is a most important and 
salutary one, I say this jurisdiction is most salutary, because of that sum¬ 
mary proceeding which authorizes a Judge to examine, on complaint made 
into the nature of an injury and give redress, in all casus where the liberty 
of the subject is involved, or his rights, affecting that liberty, infringed. It 
authorizes him summarily to hear the case, and summarily to give a deci¬ 
sion. Some rights are in their nature so sacred and delicate, that nothing 
but a summary remedy would be of adequate avail; and so deeply has the 
Common Law felt this, that this writ has run from time immemorial. 

All cases where a person is restrained from the free exercise of his 
lights are within the jurisdiction of the Judge at Common Law. As for the 
Hindu Law, m it at present stands, it is without (he power of this Court 
Lo administer it. There is no Coiut here to administer Hindu Laws : the 
property of all is protected by the Common Law of England, The Gov¬ 
ernment or this country bas been superseded, end come into other hands ; 
and fortunately for the people of the country , the despotic and oppressive 
power of the Rajahs has been wrested from (hem, and the mind of the 
Queen of England rules over them for their good. She has i stablished 
Courts of law, far the protection of life and property ; and the principles 
of English liberty, in regard to Common Law and even Statute Law, 
Itegin to be applied by Act of the most sovereign authority and by Act of 
Parliament But there are certain points, in reference to Contracts and 
Inheritance, where, in deference to the usages and prejudices of Hindus 
and Mahomedans, the Royal Charter directs the Supreme Court to decide 
according to their taws ; and as Mr. Salmon has justly said, marriage is 
undoubledly a contract, and the Charter applies lo contracts;—but is the 
present question one of contract ? No: lor the question is not about 
marriage, whether there is-a marriage or r.o marriage; but what a hus¬ 
band** rights are over his wife. If we consult Hindu law on this point, 
we should find that the husband^ rights^ai e in the highest degree absolute 
in regard lo Ids wife. So In English Law the principle is adopted that 
Ihe husband's power is absolute over his wife. 

In the course of the argument it was assumed that degradation from 
Casio, by means of certain ceremonies* has the effect of excluding a 
Hindu from all social advantages and from any right to property, so that 
he might as well be dead, aud hence that such a Hindu can have no 
power over his wife; and an analogy has been drawn between the Greater 
Excommunication in ancient times of our country and this Exclusion 
from Caste among the Hindus. But I do not think it necessary, in de¬ 
termining this case, that we should travel bark to these tiroes: it is 
enough to say that that Excommunication was imposed at will by a tyran¬ 
nous Church bearing no small resemblance to (he tyrannous priesthood of 
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tiili country. It# working was most grievous : the excommunicated per¬ 
son wns placed Very much in the position of a Hindu excluded from 
Caste; lie was in a stale ofoutlawry, excluded from the rights of his 
fellow-men 3 a caput lupinum (a wolf's til only to he killed,) Bui 

no arguinsm can be founded now upon this old tyrannical usage of our 
own country. Neither can any argument be founded upon an expulsion 
from Casio in the present case, I think it will be granted that the cha¬ 
racter of the law exercised is as tyrannical in the one case as in the other. 

Willi respect to Exclusion from CqmIc, the Hindus may do in that res¬ 
pect as they please. They have very separate Castes, and the people of 
each Ciisto may for any cause exclude any of their brethren from meals 
and from social intercourse, and subject (hem to ceremonies severe mid 
painful. They may do till that if they please, and wo may have nothing 
to do with it. They may say, Henceforth this man is a stranger to our 
feelings and has no part with us ; because every man and every class of 
men have a right to choose who shall tie their Hssciat.es and who shall not* 
But when a man so excluded comes into a Court of Justice and claims Ida 
rights there; then 1 he question is not, Whether the Hindus can enforce 
t fie system of Caste against that individual or not; but. Whether this 
Court can allow thejr enforcement of Caste to have the effect of depriving 
him of his ciul rights. 1 say, No. The Hindu system ol Caste may ex¬ 
clude whom it pleases from certain social advantages, but it cannot de¬ 
prive him oJ lbs legal rights, it may insist that by apostasy from Hin* 
ihiismall his legal rights are lost, and that conversion to Christianity is 
that apostasy. Apostasy undoubtedly means a turning away fro in one 
thing to another; hut how can it be proved from Hindu authorities that 
upostssy means Christianity ? No doubt Christianity is a lurning; bul r 
if it is used as a reproach, we must remember that it is a turning from 
darkness to light, a turning from that which is modem to ihat which is 
more ancient,—from that which lias come ns n shadow in later times over 
that which was more ancient in India : for there can he not doubt that at 
one lime nil the world were worshippers of the one true God. Chris¬ 
tianity is hut a return to that ancient state of things : it the Hindu Vedas 
he looked into, it will be found (lint they do not cuntenance all that mass 
of ceremonies and usages which later times have introduced. It will be 
found that these things are utterly repudiated, end that there is no autho¬ 
rity whatever in the most ancient Scriptures of the Hindus for their devia¬ 
tion from the the worship of the one true God. This turning from the 
Hindu Initii to the Christian faith may be called an act of apostasy;! 
would rather say that it is a turning from the usages and customs of this 
age to those nf a former one,—but then does it follow that a Hindu, who 
does so, loses his legal rights thereby f He has married a wife : this mar¬ 
riage has been commemorated by different ceremonies, and, by the law of 
nature, it becomes indissoluble. There is nothing in Hindu lgw that 
can show that a marriage is otherwise than indissoluble: from the time of 
a Girl's marriage to her husband, she ceases to be a member ol her 
father's family and is engrafted into the family of her husband; her exis¬ 
tence is merged in him : he is her protector : to him she looks for rnatnta- 
naoee : in case of his death, she does not look to her own family, she looks 
to /tie nearest blood relations, to his brother if ho has one to succeed him, 
and to her father-indaw, I have no doubt whatever that there is no law 
within this land, or any other land, that can dissolve the nuptial contract. 
If a Christian changes his religion for Mahomedanism, there is no excuse 
for his Christian wife to leave her husband ; she is equally compelled by 
law aa in this cage, and cases of this kind frequently happen in life : the 
marriage contract is left undisturbed. So we hold it to be in the case of a 
Hindu : his change of faith does not invalidate the marriage contract. 
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There is nothing contrary to this even in the old Hindu Lew, tor though 
expulsion irorti Caste makes a Hindu dead as to religious rights, it does 
not make a man dead in tael ; the people of his own caste may say that 
such a one is dead nod buried as Ln them ; but it would be absurd to carry 
it id lar as to say that he is dead m law. 

When I assert that it is the law cl the Hindus on marriage that tire 
rights of the husband subsist alter his conversion to another faith, 1 follow 
the words (alluded to by 2Vlr. Salmon) of Sir Edward Gambler, for whose 
judgment and caution I must ever entertain the highest respect: I hold 
with him that the same law which applies in ihe present case, is that 
which would prevail if a Chitslinn had embraced Alahairiedanisni 

On lids ground then I maintain, that it is not by a chants of faith that a 
man forfeit 8 hi# civil rights , or that this Oourtf is Co tied Up onto declare tL 
The same law will apply in this case, which would prevail it a Christian 
had embraced Mahoinedanism : there is an distinction. J ha^c no right 
to say that this man has forfeited his rivil riglils^nd yet i must do so, 
unless 1 declare that his wife must be delivered to^him. Were lie suing 
on a contract for goods sold or lor work done, must I declare him iru a pu¬ 
bic of doing so 1 If he has not lost (hat right, by what principle can il be 
made out that he has lost Ibis T 

The Advocate General has shown that even in ihe case of the Greater 
Excommunication, before a Court ol Common Law could declare the for¬ 
feiture of civil rights, there most be a certificate from the Eishop that the 
person had been excommunicated. There ought to be the same, in the 
case of the expulsion of n Hindu from his In be or his caste. But we have 
no such certificate hero , mid if wo lind, all hough I would respect such a 
thing, 1 could not take it into a Court of Justice, If the old law of Ex¬ 
communication were to be the authority, no person converted to Christ¬ 
ianity wonlii ever maintain any cause in any Court at all. Happily that 
old law of Excommunication has been long ago done away with. By 
public opinion the Pope of Rome and his bulls of excommunication have 
long ceased to be regarded as objects of terror, and the 53rd Act of 
George the Third for ever swept thorn away. Excommunication has for 
ever been deprived of all name, title, or power, lit the Law of England ; 
and the Act passed in 18^0 in lids country has swept, away as to all 
force in Courts of Law, that system in India which was equally tyrannical 
and oppressive. 

EL is impossible that any terms can be more explicit than those of that 
Act : “ So much of any law or usage now in force within the territories 
subject to the Government of the East India Company, as indicts on any 
person forfeiture of rights of property, or may be held in any way to im¬ 
pair or affect any right of inheritance, by reason of his or her renouncing, 
or having been excluded from, the communion of any religion, or being 
deprived nfcaste, shall cease in he enforced us law in the Courts of the 
East India Company, ond in the Courts established by Royal Charter 
within the Suit! territories/ 1 If a man, before the passing of this Act of 
the Supreme Legislature, was compelled to forfeit any civil rights, that 
compulsion has now ceased : and this monstrous outrage can no longer he 
perpetrated against the common Jce Lingo, of our nature, that a man by 
changing his religion sIleiH be stripped uf property and other rivil rights. 
The population oil his country is at present composed of various classes 
of people holding different forms of religion, and it is now declared by the 
highest authority, that no change of faith shall now forfeit a man's rights. 
This Act has been passed, not to encourage a change from one religion to 
another ; but to secure liberty of conscience, and equal rights to all. 
Some of the people of this country may he insensible of the benefit now 
conferred upon them ; some of them may be furious against it: but let 
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me tell them, and tell them solemnly, lhat this Act of 1950 is the Great 
Charter or religious freedom, which declares that the rights of all classes 
shall he equally respected, which says, Do as your conscience bids you j 
you will not forfeit any of your rights by following the dictates oE 
your conscience, whether you turn to the right hand or to the left J 
This is an Act for which nil should render thanks to the great Disposer] 
of Brents ; and it is a wonder that any should be found to find fault with so! 
merciful a provision, for according to it no man's rights ^can be htirl by a* 
change of religion. 1 don't say that this Act relieves my miml, for even! 
without it 1 should have no doubt in this case. But this Act leaves no* 
room for question. 

I hold that the marriage relationship is the most sacred, the most deli¬ 
cate, and the dearest, that exists among men, that a man's friendship and 
relation wiLh his wife is the most solemn and vital interest in this I lie ; 
and while I sit here, while 1 am armed with the authority of this Court, 
l shall see that relationship, that interest, and that right are not dis¬ 
turbed. I have not examined (he young woman : I do not think it neces¬ 
sary. The present case is altogether different from that of a child, n son 
ora daughter, under parental authority : it is the stronger and dearer case 
of husband and wife, without even a suggestion lhat (bis young woman or 
any one on her behslT, apprehends any thing [ike ill usage. The authority 
of the husband is different from the authority of the parent; the authority 
of the husband is paramount and entire ; the existence of the wife is 
merged in his. If it should be alleged that the wife hereafter may be ex¬ 
posed to cruelty, the Court would stop it in a moment. But unless cru¬ 
elty can be proved, the wife must abide with her husband. A Court in 
England very recently determined, in the case of a woman who left her 
husband by a sort of stratagem, that she should return to him, and enfor¬ 
ced the right of that husband. The Court even acknowledged the hus¬ 
band's right to lay a restriction on the personal liberty of his wife. Am 
wife's virtue iff safe only in her husband’s keeping : there is her propef 
place. No one need apprehend ill usage for this young woman. I ordeal 
and direct her to return to her husband. What may be the influence ho 
may exercise over her, the Court has nothing to do with : no doubt she 
must have been much influenced by her relatives with whom she has lived 
the last two months. I will nut ask what may be her own wishes in the 
matter : even should she tell me that she has no desire io go, I should he 
obliged to say that she must return to her husband. The Law will protect 
her in her husdand's house, and directs that she should be restored to him. 

I am glad that I have been called to decide this case. I trust that it 
will be received as a friendly and brotherly admonition to nil the people 
to lay well to heart and to consider w hether this man has done any thing, 
by becoming a Christian, to deprive him of the company of his wife. 
When you look at her tender age of fifteen with the prospect of perpetual 
widowhood, I am sure that there is no honest heart that will wish her and 
her husband to be kept separate* I therefore deliver her over to the cut- 
tody of her husband. 

II Listen to me, young woman,”—said the Judge, addressing the Girl, 
—listen to me as a father. Open yrmr eyes to your own good. You 
are a married woman, and your husband is bound to protect you as long 
as you live. Tim Law has decided that ho shall do so^ and that you shall 
return to him and again enjoy his society. You have been long deprived 
of this society and of the happiness of your married elide, but you shall 
be deprived no longer. You are quite safe from all ill usage : every one 
will save you from that. You are simplv restored to your husband from 
whom you have boon separated.” 
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The judgment of the Court then was, says the Athenceum, that the wife 
be restored to her husband. His Lordship ordered the wife (she fa a 
mere girl of 15 years of age, end not particularly prepossessing in appear¬ 
ance) to walk over Lo Sire ermv ass e ? who was seated on the other side of 
the Court. 

She refused to do so, twitching herself, in the way, no doubt many oT 
bur readers have seen young girls do, when offended, hut she positively 
fefused to stir an inch, Slreenavassa was told to take her hand and lead 
jer in lo his Lordship’s room ; but no, the hand was not to be obtained. 
.Sir William spoke to, and entreated her lo hear him* as she would a 
father; he ad vised her in the most soothing language lie could use, lo 
return to the man to whom she had been married tor nine months. To 
alt appearance this tender regard for her welfare had not the slightest 
effect, end il was at last found necessary, to have her carried by one of the 
European Constables to his Lordship’s room. Tire aunt and father of 
the girl, now commenced proceedings; the old vtf;pjtaan screeching and 
yelling, tearing her hair, and making ineffectual attempts to reach her 
child; it took all the force of two or three men to hold her back. The 
allot would no| be pacified. She rushed down the stairs of the Court, 
threw herself on the pavement, healing her he|d, pulling her longue and 
going through all the demonstrations of the most frantic grief ; she soon 
became tired of knocking her het.d to no purpose, and, jumping up, de¬ 
clared that the only way to soothe her pain, would he by death. To put 
this into execution was the wink of a moment. Dashing through the 
crowd, and running into the sea, but only far enough to wet her knees ; 
all the time calling on the ohl man to do the same ; his inclinations did 
not tend this way, and the loss of caste, his daughter had experienced, did 
not seem much to affect him. 

The worthy couple were immediately taken from the water, and for 
safety’s sake, were marched off and locked up in the Police Court, from 
Svhich they were in a short lime released. 

The scene before the Supreme Court was most exciting; it was a riot 
in a small way, hundreds of Brahmins shouting, uttering imprecations and 
menacing the building and its contents, with closed fists and waving arms; 
the door at the foot of the stairs was obliged to he guarded with peons, for 
the mob seemed inclined to take the place by storm, actually charging 
the Police peons, and using every endeavour lo force their way, as H with 
the intent to rescue Mrs. Gharry, the front opposed to, them was however 
too strong, and on the order being given, the peons soon cleared the square 
of vociferating Brahmins. 

The conduct of the Native Police, on this trying occasion, cannot be 
too highly eulogised, they did not in the least participate in the rebellious 
feelings of the excited Brahmins ; every order was executed with despatch, 
and a willingness to serve their masters to the.utmost of their power seem¬ 
ed to predominate in their minds. Not so the European Police Cons¬ 
tables, they behaved in a way to disgrace the name they bear of English¬ 
men ; one of them was told to see that the woman did not drown herself; 
instead of obeying the order he coolly turned round and raid "she bad no 
idea of it; 11 and when told l o obey, wished to argue the point. Such apa¬ 
thetic conduct in the cause of humanity we hope never to see again. The 
whole conduct of these men, whether in their respective Courts or not, is 
anything but respectful to their superiors, and needs a most searching 
reform. 

It was mainly through the exertions of Mr, Clarke and Mr, Shaw, that 
the young girl was produced at all ; besides which Mr, Clarke’s conduct 
during the momentary riot, is deserving of all praise, it was owing in part 
lo hi* energetic conduct, that it was so soon put an end to. 
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The following is a copy of the order of the Court, ru reference lo the 
treatment to be observed by Slrecmivassa towards his wife : 

In Tt?e SuFREJHE CoOHT OF Ju DICAT CUE AT MAP1LA& 

Crow Side. 

Vacation after the Second Term, 1861, June 7. 

Before the Honorable Sir W. W. Burl on, Knight, Puisne Justice, 1 

] ih it f } ^Jpon the motion of Mr. Salmon of Counsel for! 
LutebmeTumniBlL. > above named Lutehmee Ummall, and upon hearing! 

j Advocate General, the Counsel for Andrew P!| 
Streenevass. It is Ordered that the said Lutehmee UmimUl, while um 
the care and custody of her husband, be permitted to partake of food 
pared by herself after the manner of her Caste ; and that the said Lui| 
nice Ummall be not forced to partake of food with her husband, or 
food or drink calculated to forfeit her Caste or to do any* act having 
effect, and that thfeJM Lutehmee Ummall be allowed lo speak will) 
parents, or either ofWem in the presence of her husband, once on 
Monday in the week for one hour, between twelve and one o'clock in] 
day lime. 

(Signed) J. H. Wilkins. 

Depy. Clerk of the Croj 
(Signed) Auex. Stewart, 

Attorney for Lutehmee Ummall. 

~-dthen&um f June 10, 


Note. —We w$ re struck with some of the statements of George 
ton, Esq., the Advocate General. They are instructive to the Hin 
and perfectly just, though they must be unpalatable to many of them 
coming from one who is familiar with their customs by a long reside 
in India, and whom they have been accustomed to consider as special 
tender towards their feelings. We hope Mr Norton's remarks, a few 
which vve give as they fell from his lips, will excile the leading mi 
among the Hindus to shake off the shackles of Caste, and act a little m 
like intelligent and civilized men. 

In combating Mr. Sermon's view of Lhe old act of Romis/i Excommu: 
cation, Mr. Norton said, “ 1 submit that the law of Excommunicati 
never was as niy learned friend has endeavoured to show j it never depri 
ed a man of the rights of protection to himself or other people : it nev 
lost to the party the right of protection necessary to the performance 
his doty us a subject, of his duty to God and to man : he was no longi 
Ugalti homo, he was not law-worthy, he was not as a freeman ; he was to 
be considered in another capacity, but not as having forfeited alt civil 
rights, not as reduced to the lower order of serfs or slaves : though re¬ 
duced below the rank of a law-worthy person, he was still a subject of the 
realm, and could claim protection to himself and family. Before any re¬ 
sults could flow from Excommunication, that Excom mimics lion must be 
certified to the Court by a certificate from the bishop, and that bishop 
must he a subject of the realm : on lhe certificate being called for and pro¬ 
duced and plea being made, the Court would act: not otherwise. But in 
this instance, where is the certificate that this young man has been ex¬ 
pelled or could be excelled, from Caste, as a person who is tainted and 
has forfeited all civil rights'? There is nothing of that kind before the 
Court in any way. The Law recognized the Excommunication to some 
extent, therefore it was not merely a religious disability; but lhe Excom¬ 
munication could be carried no further than the Law would allow it, it left 
the person still bound lo perform hit duties to God and to man ; it exdu- 
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iled hill) from the Sacra mem a as La any benefit he might derive from them, 
but they might be restored to him again,—did it therefore exclude him* 
again,—did it therefore exclude him from his wife so that h^could no lon¬ 
ger protect her! Did it oblige him (o commit sin and do as he pleased 
in the world 1 It gave him no such authority whatever : his wife was still 
to remain in his house, for if she was not living with her husband, she was 
living in sin: though he had forfeited some tiling in his own person, he was 
not forbidden In extend protection to his family. The Excommunication 
d*d not oblige the bus bund to throw his wife upon ill© World. Put there 
t4 no analogy to he derived from that as Applicable to the present case = 
such Excommunication has no longer any existence in Law ; it was done 
away by list 53rd Act of George 111. 

^ Then with regard to Ejpui Hon from Caste % I hold that mere expul¬ 
sion from Cast© is not to control this or any other Court, I hold that even* 
if we had a certificate of a person’s being expelled from Caste, we are not 
bound to curry out the principles of Strange’s RepttfL and to regard such 
a person as dead and as having forfeited rights or every sort. The law of 
Cqsle !s dictated by any set ui'people who may happen to be associated 
together, but where is the law which works such an effect as this! The 
faw of Caste is quite ait arbitrary thing ; a man may be deprived of the 
rights of Caste who has one leg sfioj t or if he spits over Iris left shoulder, 
of iu n hundred other ways most ridiculous and absuid : Brahmans above 
all others, on the must ridiculous grounds, may lose their Caste, Sup¬ 
pose such a certificate given, is this Court therefore immediately to con¬ 
cede all judgment and discretion, and to pros I rate its decisions before such 
a tribunal as that of Caste ? Rut there has been no eiirh expulsion in the 
instance before us : there is no certificate, and without that the Court can¬ 
not proceed. And where in the Hindu Shusters docs it appear.that the 
embracing of Christianity causes a person to forfeit the rights of Caste T 
Not in Menu, And who are to draw the line, but the members of the 
same Caste ^ Who is to judge whether a Hindu id an apostate or notT 
From one end of India to another, there is not one Hindu who has not 
apostatized in one moment of his life or other, by neglecting to worship 
some Swtiwi at five in the morning or five in the afternoon, or some such 
thing. It is not laid down In the Shatters (hat embracing Christianity is 
apostasy: it is not laid down that to deviate in this particular or in (hat is 
apostasy: what ia said about apostasy is obscure and contradictory. Peo¬ 
ple of some castes make a very ridiculous tiling a ground ofexclusion from 
caste pri vileges. Suppose Divarkonalh Tagore presented himself here or 
before (he Supreme Court at Calcutta, who would say that he had forfeited 
every possible right by what he had done t Where is the law which says 
that there is no apostasy but by turning (o the Christian religion 1 There 
are many Hindus who disregard such prejudices, and there are thousands 
of the same way of thinking throughout India. Will this Court lay down 
that any kind of deviation from Caste constitutes apostasy 1 Will this 
Court be satisfied with some Ceitifiealc? Then we should have expul¬ 
sion from Caste as long r$ there was the hope of obtaining one Rupee of 
property, ami whatever the members of any particular Caste may choose 
to dictate, this Court will have to administer it. How many apostasies 
have there already been, and how many must there be as Hindu minds be¬ 
come a wakened 1 What are we to say to the national apostasy of the 
Seikhs t Is a man for every trifle to lose ell his rights* and to be subject to 
every kind of penalty and loss T Therefore your Lordship secs that |*<> 
line can he drawn between the smallest and the greatest offence against 
Caste: they both lead to the same result; here is an end to reason, here 
is (he supremacy of folly. Never have such principles been laid down 
that expulsion from Caste, or any deviation from the rules of Cns|e ? shall 
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expose a person to alt these penalties.—Mr, Norton then referred to 
Blacks tone &Ld Braclon, showing that there was no forfeiture in this cast* 
of attaining the ends of Ae&eos corpus; and showed, with regard to the 
new Act oflasf year, that its language was mus^cxpUrit, and intended to 
protect all manner of rights that might in any way be supposed to be for¬ 
feited by a man’s changing his religion. 41 All this/* continued he, ** may 
be contraiy to the wishes and feelings, and religious.duties of the female 
in question, but there ought to be an Affidavit to that effecther father 
has no right to be heard at all. I submit that no evil is to be apprehended 
by the female : even if it were surmised, it musL he excluded from consi¬ 
deration, The duty of the Court is not to examine inLo her feelings and 
desires, but to consider what the law U as it stands. Even if she seems 
unwilling to return to her husband (which I do not suppose ), the Court 
has the lame duty to perform : it cannot deviate from that to ascertain 
Her feelings : it is better in point of fact that it should be avoided, I hold 
ih^t neither by analogy with the old practice of Excommunication—nor 
by Hindu Law of oldKr as it now stands—nor by the Law of England— 
can it be proved th&Llhe husband now in Court shall not have authority 
over his wife.” 


The Judgment of Sir William Burton ii, (o our apprehension, consistent 
with the principles of both Hindu and Brilith Law. At least, we are not 
aware that Hindu Law justifies the dissolution of the marriage contract 
on the ground of a change of religious belief, and we are quite certain 
that English Law allows of no such outrage. The decision Is one, to 
which no morally honest man can object, and since it Is in conformity with 
right reason, and right feelings, it will go for fo enlighten the Hindus on 
a subject on which they much need information, and the want of which 
if likely to involve them in serious trouble* 

We refer to the indecorum of the Natives who were present at the Su¬ 
preme Court, during and after the enquiry. The vociferations, (he me¬ 
naces, the next to savage gesticulation^ ohservebfe on the occasion, are 
pretty certain indications of a want of respect for her Majesty's Supreme 
Court'of Judicature, and whilst ive are billing to regard such behaviour 
as not meaning intentional offence, yet it is absolutely necessary tfiat a 
Stop should be put to it. An example should be made of some of the 
principals in the disturbance, and though we would not urge great severity 
in the first instance, the punishment should be such as to make an irnpres - 
si on and guard the Court against a repetition of it.— Advertiser* June 11. 


V,—Shaking among the Hindus at Calcutta—Proposed 

MODIFICATION OF CaSTE. 

The newspapers have already*made our readers familiar with what was 
intended to have been a ff Monstrous Anti-missionary at Calcutta,” but 
which proved to be a very quiet and peaceable affair. We, nevertheless, 
briefly chronicle it in our pages, as we find it described in the following 
suitable article. 

The orthodox, lb at is, the bigoted and thorough-going portion of the 
Hindus of Calcutta are again in sad perplexity. The foregoing baptisms 
have bean the occasion of this alarm. Again, the grand practical question 
it, How can we provide our sons with, a good English Education, and at 
the same time preserve them ft am embracing Christianity? One cries. 
Have an end to the study of English, and let us be content with the ver- 
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nacukr. Another cries, English is lb© pathway la wealth ; are ice to re¬ 
nounce English, and allow the sons of the poor to gel all the sit notions In 
which English is the passport 1 A third cries* Why depend on Missions 
ry Institutions tor on English education T—let us provide an equally good 
education ourselves. A Fourth replies, Impossible ! we are neither agreed 
among ourselves, nor willing.to part willi our money ; every Institution of 
our own which we (i*vfc yet started Ims languished and died. Lucky fel¬ 
low am J ; says a fifth, here is the remedy ; lei us open the iron door of 
caste just a little, and lake luck into the lender bosom of Hinduism those 
who have been baplized and eaten food with Christians* The Baboos and 
Brahmans took up this Iasi idea, and resolved to hold a meeting, which 
they did to the number ol 300 on the 25th of April Just. Of (his company 
of Native gentlemen the Bengal Hark am informs us there were 100 pro¬ 
fessional Brahmins. Bhultacharyyas, whose opinions on points of Shns^r 
law might be of infinite importance to the Subject in agitation. No rR- 
pectabie .Hindu of liberal views was present : all were rigid and pure ju 
the extreme. Rajah Radlmkanl Deb was enlledlb the chair. The first 
speaker explained for what object the meeting was convened,—it was be¬ 
cause of the improper manner in which the Bhowanipur Converts had been 
brought oicr to the Christian Church : a deep sensation had been produc¬ 
ed : it occurred to him £md some of his companions to organize a move¬ 
ment Tor the restoration to Hindu Society of deluded converted youths of 
lender age who were inclined to return to Hinduism, The old Hindus of 
Bhowanipur were not favourable to such a proposal, and hence the requi¬ 
sition for the meeting was signed Fotmg Bengal, The President was sa¬ 

tisfied with this explanation, and justified the conduct oT the Missionaries. 
“I am sorry lo find,” said he, “that il has become a fashion to lay the 
blame of conversion on (he shoulders of the Missionaries. It is most 
absurd to charge them with unfairness and injustice. What does the term 
Missionary signify! It signifies one who has been missioned to preach 
the Gospel and to convert. So their profession is to convert youths. They 
are paid lo do what you complain of. Their^nterest in the service, their 
fame and glory, all depend upon the success with which their vocation is 
pursued. Hence they are every way justified to resort to any means or 
expedient for effecting their purpose, and for securing what has I wen 
gained. If therefore any H in tin youths are converted, the knit is yours. 
If you allow- any of your boys to approach these Schools, and if they are 
lost, you must bear the consequences of your recklessness*” 

Other speakers followed, hut we can only give th e facte that were elicit¬ 
ed in the discussion, leaving our readers to make redaction upon them 
themselves. 

Some lime ago a resolution was passed in that same Hall, subjecting 
those Hindus to the penally oJ Exccmmunilion who cent their children to 
the Missionary Schools i but this penally never was inflicted. It wtis fully 
brought out that the knowledge of English was indispensable, it was a 
mere waste of lime to maintain the contrary : “ if the knowledge of En¬ 
glish,” said one, ff does not lead lo eternal bliss, it paves the way lo 
wealth : English is to us a money making knowledge: a provision cannot 
be made by our own countrymen : some of [hem may be rich, but they are 
not public-spirited : the Hindu CharittibU Institution is dragging a linger* 
ing existence for want of sufficient funds.” 

In spile of all opposition the following proposal was formally put from 
the chair:—** If a Hindu forfeits the privileges of his caste and religion, 
by partaking of forbidden food and frequenting places and obsefVing prac¬ 
tices in contravention of the injunctions of the Shatters, knowingly and 
deliberately, and if he afterwards expresses his contrition, and prays to be 
restored to his privileges, can he not be entitled to perform the ceremony 
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of absolution, ami thereby procure redemption V* After this paper was 
read alnud, there seemed to be a general feeling, that any sinner, whether 
n Christian convert or any thing else ? was entitled to absolution, provided 
his professions of repentance ^rere sincere, and lUs absolution will extend 
to his children. The penance, na defined hy the pundits in conformity 
with the Shaslera, was then reatj by the President—a penance so severe 
that he declared most constitutions would breah down under il.—^The sin¬ 
ner to leave his home and the habitation of men for twelve years } to spend his 
days in a wood, to walk barefooted, lie on the bare ground , bathe thrice & 
day, and support himself by begging in the villages : for every offence a 
Brahman to do this four times, a Chettrya three times, a Vaisya twice , and 
a Sudraonce. "But.” said the President, "in place of this atonement a 
simpler an4 less painful one may be substituted, viz,— some hundred kinm 
some kahuns (each 320J of shells or coEcriej, according to the caste of 
the individual seeking to be restored d* 

It was then asked whether it had been ascertained that arty Conferls to 
Christianity were desirous of returning to Hinduism, and it was slated that 
two were known and fifty suspected to have such a desire. 

The votes were taken, when there was a great majority for the measure, 
eyen rhe Bhultacharyya? assenting, as far as the question of atonement 
was concerned, but declining to speak with certainly as to the admissibili¬ 
ty of penitents to a free social intercourse. The President proposed that 
further disenssinn should he postponed, and another meeting convened on 
a future day^— Madras Native Herald, 

Caste is really a very accommodating institution, notwithstanding its 
high pretensions and pompous legislation. There is reason to believe that 
many of its ordinances were never reduced to practice. The hatred of 
Christianity cherished hy many of its votaries, and the spread of general 
knowledge and civilization^ will doubtlessly speedily modify its spirit 
and appliances to a considerable extent. The time, however, has nnt yet 
come when it will permit the horrid and atrocious crime of eating with 
impure Pariahs and Mlechchas to be expiated even by the sin-consuming 
and sin-purging pancha-gavya, and the fines, penances and humiliations, 
which are its accompaniments. It is the interest of Satan at present to 
make the road from Christianity to Heathenism formidable, that the rood 
from Heathenism to Christianity may appear to be still more terrific'. 
When the barriers on the road to Christianity are removed, he will quickly 
make away with those on the way from Christianity. Fie will ere long 
be in a dilemma. In the meantime, the Calcutta proceedings can in no 
degree distress the friends of the Christian cause. Missionaries have cer¬ 
tainly no interest in the deprivation of liberty on the part of nominal 
Christian converts to return to Hinduism. The Christian Church is in¬ 
jured by the retention of every individual within its communion who has 
even a desire to return to Heathenism. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Miscellaneous Notices :—Deith op the Rev T. Jerhom— 
Evangelical Alliance—Pulze Essays—Pensioners' Inati- 
r TUTIDN, 

It ia with much sorrow that we record the death of the Rev. Thomas 
Jerrom of the Money School, Bombay, which took place at Nriaik on the 
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80th May, Mr. J. arrived in India, a* one of Ihe agents of the Church 
Missionary Society, in November 1647. His ministerial career, though 
abort, has been of a hallowed character, as he adorned Ihe Christian pro¬ 
fession bolji by his meekness and devoted ness. He leaves a widow, to 

t orn lie was man led only a few months ago, and to whom much Christ' 
i sympathy is extended. The disease which carried him ofT was that 
consumption. 

- At the meeting for devotional exercises and the com to uni cal ion of 

I .lelligenre of the Bombay members and friends of the Western Indian 
■rgiinizalion of the Evangelical Alliance, held on Monday the 19lh May*. 
native 1)1 India* the Rev. Dhanjibhaj' Naurnji, of ihe Free Church of 
Gotland’s Mission, presided. The intelligence was rend by lha Secretary, 
h. Wilson ; and the Rev. Dr. Stevenson and the Rev. EL Net bit Look 
kit, wilh the chairman, in conducting the other exercises. 

-The Rev. Drs, Wilson and Stevenson and R. X. Murphy Esq. are 

> act as adjudicators in the prizes offered to the Missionary and other 
Irfucational Institutions, not connected wilh Government, by the Hnn. J, 

[, Willoughby. The arrangements we shall mention in our next issue. 

—— The Edinburgh University, we ore sorry to any, has declined to 
rijudicale in the case of ihe prize of 3G0, offered tor (he best exposition 
nd refutation of the Philosophical Systems of ihe Hindus. The generous 
poor is trying to secure the services of soma other public body in Europe 
r the discharge of lire honorable duty. 

-- Lieut. J. Field has been appointed secretary to Ihe Pensioners 

sLilulion, in succession Id iU benevolent and exemplary founder, J. P 
arid ns, Esq. who left for England by the last steamer.— Overland Sum- 
ary of ihe O. C. S. Wi June. 

2. Lectures at Geneva. 

t Communicated by Mr. Merle d’Aubtgne.f 

| It is generally known that some of the most distinguished taen in Geneva 
|e every winter in the habit of delivering courses of public lectures, not 
Isigned for students, but for such persons of both sexes as appreciate a 
pile uf instruction at once useful nod agreeable. These courses embrace 
nost cs cry branch of human learning. Mona.dc Candolle has lectured 
on the Natural Sciences, M. Rossi, who died al Rome, on various his- 
Jical topics, and MM. tie La Rive, Pictet, Bungener, and sever4 others 
i still delivering interesting courses on ihe subjects to which they have 
le rally devoted themselves. A fresh series has just been commenced, 
which will doubtless prove equally attractive, both on account of the sub¬ 
ject under review, and the Lecturer who discusses it. M. le docteur De 
Sanctis, a former Professor of Theology, and member of the Inquisition, 
as well m priest of Rome, is now engaged in tracing the History vf CAris- 
tianity in Italy. That a native priest of Rome should instruct a Protes¬ 
tant auditory in Geneva h a remarkable circumstance, and one which call* 
to mind those illustrious Italians of the sixteenth century, who took re¬ 
fuge in the city of Calvin. The first lecture was delivered on the 17th of 
January to a numerous assembly. li Italy,’* said the Roman Doctor, ** i» 
an unhappy rather Ilian a depraved country. The Popes and the Jesuits 
have indeed endeavoured to represent the Italians as a vicious people, but 
this is untrue, and they themselves are the principal aulhorBofwhaleverevil 
is to be met with in Ihe land. “ Owing to the bad example of the Court of 
Rome,” said one of the most illustrious of Italian authors, a Roman 
Catholic of the sixteenth century, “ this country has lost all its piety and 
religion,” "Sam about,” continued M. De Sanctis, u to plead the cause 
of my native land.” 
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The Professor has divided his subject into different periods. He *iU 
successively present Christianity as flourishing in the first centuries, 
Christianity as degenerated in the middle age, Christianity as preseemed 
by.the Popes, Christianity as maintained in Italy by faithful witnesses, es¬ 
pecially fe the Vaudois, Christianity as purified at the epoch of the Re¬ 
form atiorrv and the Christianity of the present limes* 

M. do Sanctis entered on his subject hy describing the state of Pagan 
Rome under Tiberius. He treated of the introduction of Christianity into 
Italy, and showed that the first converted Pagan was a Roman ; Cornelius, 
a centurion of the Italian Legion, who belonged to one of the first families 
of Ro#e, He added, that when Paul arrived in Italy, Christianity was 
already kjpw in all ils towns and even in its villages* He then exhibited 
the natiwFof the faith professed by the Primitive Italian Church, wbq*p 
AsenlitffcfeaLure waf free salvation through justifying faith, and passed fld 
to the terms of that Gln^eb, which from the Epistle of Clement ibe oHmin,, 
appeared to him to be those of Presbyterianism. Great interest and ma»v 
good wishes attend the Roman Professor. 


Editorial Notks, 

The length of some of the missionary and educational articles in tki£ 
number hast obliged us to postpone stnne papers of a more general char^S? 
ter, among# which arc 41 Notices ot Jute Indian publications.” 

The first part of a Review of Strauss will appear in our nex: number. v 
A paper oh the death of Mr. Jerrom is in type, ;ng 

Our thunks are due to a friend f r a copy of the last report of the M 
liras Tract and Book Society. X 

The * £ May Meetings* 1 will receive some attention when the series of 
Notices is completed. 
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Thk Mythical Theory of Strauss and^thk 
of Christianity. 


TIio identification of human progress with the history of Christianity 
tlie unlimited exercise of private judgment in Ptotcstanl Coinnium- 
fl|n have together contributed to produce an entirely new feature in the 
Wip^Hi e of Apologetics, and that mil the least notable characteristic of the 
limes The enemy have si jilted their ground* and they appear IVjhii a new 
UVarlcr. They come not as formerly from the ranks of u pen infidelity, 
bill, from the bosom of the Church, endeavouring to take up a dufciuus ami 
, impossible position ihi (Jue outskirts of her pale. They arc not avowed 
tfjtahrncrs of ike Christian name. They disclaim all aUinucc with rancour 
ni^jjmhmily, amt aeck to range themselves* though in most parti-coloured 
and without any true bond of brotherhood, beneath the banner of 
Ih**ross■ All the more necessary is it* that those who feel Ihemsely^s 
curtid on to defend the faith delivered to the saints should fairly meet and 
thoroughly expose the false and delusive pretensions of those who thus 
tyitBf a Judas-kiss on Iheir lips, hand over the person and the trulls of Christ 
(he mercies of a remorseless and life-quenching infidelity, 
liiong the leaders in this novel and insidious system of alt^k uniques- 
bly the most notable, (he very coryphee us of ihe hand, is Dr. J3avid 
Irich Strauss * It \* now sixteen years since the l! Lcbeti Jean {the 
glaring misnomer ever assumed) imide its appearance from (he press 
ubingciu The German world had long been in a state of preparation 
for something of the kind* but as the production of a comparatively un¬ 
known young mail of twenty-seven, it excited an extraordinary seusaltoiL 
The boldness, and yet the calmness of the reasoning, Ihe extensive, learn¬ 
ing manifested throughout, and die startling conclusions arrived at, con¬ 
tributed to give it a reputation and influence altogether disproportionate to 
(lie intrinsic value of its contents. In four years it reached a third edition ; 
and a fourth appeared in IS 10, It was translated into French-in 1STR* 
From this version it was done into English and published infcpejmy mini 
hers, to foster the growing infidelity oft ho working classes, A handsome 

+ jv,jl j t ) |iu fuiilbumkd wiili auellicr emiuejit divine nf llic same name Ur F. 
i bapldto In eIic King at Prussia &t\, uite uf Ojc musl piuus and fail Mid mahUamcj s o] 
I'lvaiigcliviit iruili m Liurniiiiiy. 
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tr^pwlafHin in^ Volt, approved by the author, ^as published by Chapman 
of London in 1846. 

The number of reviews and replies called forth has of course been consi¬ 
derable, In Germany, No under (jLifeofChrist), ThoFhck, Muller, Hoffmann, 
and HMtesaare chiefly deserving of mention as having most satisfactorily 
demonstrated the utter incompetency of the Straussian theory j in Franco, 
Quinet andOquerel and Saintes, In England, Mr. Milmanin his History 
of Christianity, Vol. 1, p. 115. has given a short but very able review of 
Straps, and Dr. Mill of Oxford in his “ Principles of |Jantheism,” the 
Christian Advocate's publication for 1843, has broughthirfcxtensive erudi¬ 
tion to tear on it with good effect, especially in, the way of shewing -th# 
relation of German Pantheism to the more ancient forms and in particular 
to Brdhinanism. €t Tenia men Antis Iraussiajuim,” by Dr, Dobbin of 
Dublin is a masterly refutation on philological grounds of the mythical 
theory. Dr, Beard ©f Manchester lias collected into a most interesting 
and valuable volume various replies by Tlioluck, Muller, Quincl, wilfc 
two additional Essays of his own. To this volume entitled, u Voiaeof the 
Church in reply to Strauss,” we are mainly indebted for the materials of 
the present criticism.* 

It is difficult to form a precise estimate of the effects of Strausses work 
in Britain. Among the class, unhappily we fear on the increase, who are 
predisposetb towards such views, it has undoubtedly done its work effectu¬ 
ally* It is in the mouth of infidels young and old, wherever to be, 
with. To unstable minds, ignorant of the principles of Christian Evi¬ 
dences, it seems another overthrow of the historical foundations of Chris¬ 
tianity. But vve sincerely think it never could he a serious stumbling- 
block to a sober and judicious mind. With all the noise consequent on its 
first appearance, we fed assured that vague hearsay has done more for its 
fame than actual acquaintance and inspection. u Omm ignoiumpvo jniri- 
fico and this has produced with many a most exaggerated idea of the 
damage that h&a been done. Enemies have raised a premature triumph- 
note, while timid Christians have trembled, almost crying, with Mary, 
*' They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him.” As has always happened with each new development of Intidclity 
it has been thought that this surely is the most fatal attack that has yet 
been made. Perhaps we may udmi£ this. And if so* if this last assault 
be really the most formidable, if hostility have now exhausted its armoury, 
and this be the master piece of Infidelity, then assuredly the most weak 
believer may be of good courage, and look It uahlusbhingly in the face, 
0 ygu with a smile. 

We purpose briefly to shew the ground of this j udgment by an examina¬ 
tion of the famous mythical theory. Let us draw near, then, and view this 
prodigy- Let us examine fairly its proportions, that it may be seen 

* * ( Dhciusioh is die best ally of lruik Never were historical dotumcnU subjected to 
a HGvi-rer «rit;ciKrn ili.m dial whcli die author oi the Li:tun Jusulias applied Icj the Gospel. 
TJie ci Dftt.piui co liu'i been a froi-b study aud ucw modus of defence—Their real character 
lias coilq €j be bcLlcr uaikliiaod” Dr, Heard. 
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■whether it he indeed that Titanic birth which some imagine it to be thut 
leviathan offspring of the " young Tiino ” who laughs at the shaking of the 
spear and takes up the darts of antiquated apology as stubble ; or whether, 
rather beneath the imposing equipments of unarry philosophy and an ideal 
Christianity, we cannot discover the cold and wasted features of first- 
century infidelity. That it has attracted so high a degree of attention rs 
due, as we have already observed, not so much to the novelty of the views 
propounded, or to the unusual calibre of the argument, as to the quarter 
whence it has issued, and to the vigorous completeness of its execution. 
An attack from aHuine or a Diderot is nothingsurprising; and the Church 
has been accustomed to look out at rcgulaT intervals for such assaults. 
Even the "Hebrew Mythologies” of Bauer‘and Dc Welle, and the ra¬ 
tionalistic criticism of Paulus, were to be fairly anticipated from the soil 
in which they sprung. But a cool ami systematic and through-going at¬ 
tempt to sweep away as fabulous every fragment of historical evidence 
for lh$ great and essential facts of our faith, the challenge of a new 
Goliath to the armies of the living God, coming forth not from under the 
brazen helmet of a Toland or a Voltaire, but from beneath the cap of a 
Divinity Doctor, in the calm and passionless accents of a Tutor of Theo¬ 
logy and quasi-master in Israel,—this was a portent reserved for an age so 
prodigal of wonders as our nineteenth century. 

But this, too, when we look at it was but the natural fiuit of the seed 
that had been sown. The undoubted tendency of the Critical Idealism, 
from Kant downwards, was to make Philosophy rather the mistress than the 
handmaid of Theology. For our purpose it is unnecessary to go further 
lmck than to Hegel, whoso philosophical system Strauss adopted at an 
early period, and consistently earned out in its application to Christianity. 
The result was his " Life of Jesus”—the confirmation of Hegelism on the 
ruins of Christianity. It is important always in estimating any doctrine 
or theory to get at the author’s point of view. The secret of Strauss’s 
otherwise insane theory is his Pantheism. Therefore, though professedly 
doing the work of a Theologian, lie writes not qua D.D. but qua 
Pantheist. The weight attended to his work as being the production 
of a professed Christian, is altogether fictitious. A liberal and w ell- 
informed worshipper of Brahma might have given it to the world. Had 
the " Leben Jcsu ” been published at Benares rather than at Tubingen, ami 
with the name of a member of the College of Pandits oil the title page 
instead of that of a Protestant D. D., it might indeed have excited more 
curiosity among Oriental Scholars, lnit assuredly a second edition would not 
soon have been called for, and Christian divines might have been spared 
the trouble of buckling on their apologetic armour. Not that we grudge 
their hd>our, for vve would have all to understand that these things "have 
fallen out rather to the furtherance of the Gospel.** But wc would give 
its time value to the prestige under which Dr. Strauss*s work made its ap¬ 
pearance. He writes not as a Christian theologian but as a follower of 
Hegel. Indeed it is one of his boasts that he early freed himself from all 
theological prejudices, and so was the better enabled to look ut things w ith 
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Ike dear eye of a philosopher. It remains to he seen, whether in divesting 
timed f of one set of prejudices , he did not fall into mere irrational ones. 
But we anticipate. Let us briefly notice the Hegelian Philosophy, as an 
introduction to the mythical theory. We need scarcely say that it is es¬ 
sentially Fanlhestic. Apart from the world, it knows no God; apart from 
the universal consriousnea of man, no divine Intelligence or Personality. 
AH things in existence form links in a series of endless causation which 
nothing can ever break or disturb. Life in all forms is but the manifes¬ 
tation within sensible limits of the universal soul; death the annihilation 
of individual existence and rcmerge into the absolute.. This system seems 
to be founded on the axiom of Protagoras, that ** man is the measure ot 
the universe/ 1 that the laws of thought are the laws of all reality, that 
nothing is but as man conceives it, that nothing can be if incapable of re¬ 
duction under the form of a concept. In a word the Hegelian Divinity is in 
reality Logic. This js the Proems tea-bed which the whole universe 
must be made to fit; into this mould all human thought and feeling must 
go. Religion and Philosophy therefore with him are one* or rather Re¬ 
ligion is but one special aspect of Philosophy—one particular direction of 
philosophical principles. They must stand or fall together; what is im¬ 
possible or inexplicable iu the one can have no truth or validity in the 
other. Hence his treatment of Christianity, Ho did not reject it as 
wholly irrecoDcileable with bis Philosophy, as one would have thought in¬ 
evitable, On the contrary^ he endeavored to join them in a most unnatural 
Union, casting aside the objective reality of Christian truths, to convert 
them, as he imagined,into abstract and necessary truths. Wonderful plas¬ 
tic power of Idealism! He has a Trinity* but only a Trinity in thought. 
Pure thought and self existence —ita objective manifestation — the complete 
reunion of the lwo t are tho three persons of his ideal Trimly. The 
eternal word is but a form of thought! redemption, hut (he idea of the 
union of the individualized spirit of man with the spirit of everlasting 
truth and love ■ Such, alas, is the strange and unsubstantial creed with 
which this philosophy would feed the infinite cravings of the immortal 
spirit. Having once left the firm ground of fact to wander at will in a 
world of ideas, it leaves us at last but the husk of a specious figment, n 
sublime system of words perfectly concatenated, bat answering to no 
reality in heaven or on earth. "These are clouds without water carried 
about of winds, trees without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the roots/* 
starsjjfandcring in the blackness of darkness. The theology of. Hegel 
leaves u», in (he words of a German critic, "a God, without holiness; u 
Christ, without spontaneous love; a Holy Ghost, sanctifying power; a 
Gospel, faith; a fall, sin ; a sinful nature, demerit; an atonement, for¬ 
giveness ; a death, an oblation; a community, divine worship; a freedom, 
imputation; justice, judgment; grace, redemption; religious doctrines, 
revelation; Ibis world, the next; an immortality, individual existence; 
a Christian religion, Christ; in a word a religion—a religion.” 

Such, then, was the school in which Strauss prepared himself for iho 
study of theology, and such the principles with which he came to the ex- 
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emulation of the Christian Evidences. One'ofhis fundamental positions, 
in fact liis first principle—the fulcrum whereon he poises his critical lever 
in the work of demolition, is this, <c There is no right conception qf what 
history is opart from o conviction that the chain of endless causation can 
never be broken , and that a miracle is an impossibility*” (Leb. Jesta. 
Einlettung § 6. 4th ed.) We see how absolutely impossible it was for 
him, armed with such a conviction as this,to give the Gospel histories an 
impartial examination. So far from being Cfi free from dogmatic prepos¬ 
sessions/ 1 he was prejudiced in so strong a degree, that sooner than believe 
the account of a luiracle, however accredited, he would, to use his own 
words, need « to lose (T) his senses first.” We need not be surprised 
at his passing so lightly over as he does, the question of the early 
composition of the Gospels, That to him was a small matter. However 
satisfactorily demonstrable hit philosophical (1) objection would still pre¬ 
vail with him. Though Dr. Strauss had lived in Judea, A. D. 30, 
instead of Germany A. D. IS35, he would have as little believed the pos¬ 
sibility of a miracle as before. With the rest of the Sadducees t€ which any 
there is no resurrection, 15 he would have still denied the existence of angel, 
devil, or miracle. A miracle is in his philosophy simply impossible, and 
that's an end of the matter. Hegelism is the measure of the universe; 
and it cannot he wrong. Sun and moon may err, the time piece of his¬ 
tory may deceive, and the light of faith be an ignis faftms, but the Straus- 
elan logic-cluck is in Fallible, and the Pantheistic index opens the dial plate 
of the universe, Strauss, came to the Gospels, not to see whether 
they could be true , but to devise how possibly it could have happened 
Hint narratives such as they are could have hem framed. To admit for a 
moment that they could be true, would be treason to his philosophy, and 
thus according to his reading of them would be t reason to the laws of the 
universe. For lei us not take upon us to say that he does not truly be¬ 
lieve in his own principles, and is not faithful to them. The worse doubt¬ 
less for him, as we think, yet let those who see light not in their own light 
liestow their sorrow rather than their anger on a man whose wanderings 
fiave begun in speculative rather thou moral obliquity, who led astray by 
the fascinations of a false and delusive philosophy anil taking Hegel's 
logie as an exact transcript of the Eternal Laws, Isas missed the pre¬ 
cious truth thus expressed by St Ambrose ; ,f Non in DialecUca com- 
placnit Dominos salvare populurnsuum.* 1 We confess our anxiety to avoid 
in (his case the rash denunciation which certain infidels have JiwW in¬ 
curred. But let us discriminate and judge accordingly. We say that 
Strauss is as different from Voltaire or Paine, ns Tholuck or Neander 
from Tertullian. But it will be said, " Is Satan less Satan when trans¬ 
formed into an angel of light 1” True, but let Satan, let the evil itself 
be the object of our hostility and not the persons of men. Let us eschew 
all hard names, and so fir as we have ground speak charitably of Strauss 
the man, even while demonstrating the absurd and frightful diameter of 
Ins principles. 11 For the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God.” 
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B*il to return from this digression* Strauss wiw oTsliged to accounf 
rn any plausible manner for the existence of tire Gospels and of Christ* 
iaraity and to bring forward a theory. 

Three modes present themselves to the hifidelspeculator, (1st.) Toa*~ 
xume the narrolives to be intentional fabrications* This was the eighteenth 
century argument, soon found to be wholly incompetent. With the expiry 
nf a cold and hypercritical age, this theory abo died out: save among the 
lowest ranks of malignant infidelity, German invention was accordingly 
applied to devise a more plausible explanation; and the Naturalist 7 or as it is 
nomclimes styled by an extension of the term, the Rationalistic dfchemo 
arose, (2d.) This theory is founded on the fact that in early ages it iff 
common fo ascribe all extraordinary events to divine agency. The samo 
test, therefore, is applied to the supernatural of the BiHc as to the hea¬ 
then mythologies. A historical basis is granted even to miraculous events ; 
but the supernatural colouring b attributed to the fancy of a superstitious" 
age. Thus the fire and smoke on Mt, Sinai are explained as having been 
kindled hy Moses for the purpose of impressing (he minds of the Israelites 
—the shining of his face was the effect of Heat or Electricity and so on . 
The chief upholders of this view are Eichorn and Pnulus, though the 
germ of this, m of all that re fundamental in modern Rationalism and Pan¬ 
theism, is to be found in Spinoza. The insufficiency of this theory, how- 
over, was made equally manifest and by none more triumphantly than hy 
Strauss. And here wo mar remark on the striking fact, that all these suc¬ 
cessive attempts at infidelity end in mutual neutralization, Strauss has 
in fact done good service herein to the cause of Apologetics. 44 Hereafter 
the contest must he with a miraculous Gospel and the myths or some other 
philosophical figment. Strauss deserves thanks for thus clearing the 
ground and narrowing the argument. He has proved beyond a doubt that 
the Gospels are miraculous in their texture—that the writers intended to 
assert miracle, and that (hey believed in the miracle whose reality they 
affirmed. How they came by this conviction is now the sole question**** 
3. The mythical theory. Strauss, as already hinted, is not the origina¬ 
tor of this theory; he has only perfected and systematized it, and brought 
to a focus forces that have l>een working for half n century. He, to use the 
words of the eloquent Quiaet: ‘‘for the first time pot together (ho most 
.contradictory doctrines—the Schools of Bolinghroke, Voltaire, Lessing, 
Kant, M. do Midst re, under whatever names they were Ira ns formed or 
tlisgujfll—materialism, spiritualism, mysticism : amateurs of symbols, of 
natural or figurative—nr dogmatic explanations, of visions of animat 
magnetism, of allegories, of etymologies, and interpreting them, entangling 
them, breaking them one against the other by dint of an indefatigable 
Logie, he drew from them all the same conclusion. In a word he con¬ 
centrated all doubts into one and formed into a Ijpndle the scattered shafts 
af scepticism. Add to this that in tearing aside the metaphysical veil 
which palliated lli«e doctrines he brought (he question down to ils simplest 
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terms ; and thus was openly seen mid Tor die first lime, what a work of 
destruction had been accomplished. He lifted like Antony the robe of 
C&sar ; and every one could recognize in this great body the wounds 
■which he had given in secret*” Let us not overlook the service here¬ 
by unconsciously rendered to Christianity. Far belter is it that a man 
bold enough to carry his premises to their utmost legitimate length, 
should with a strong, if cruel, hand draw aside the veil and shew men the 
fell-devouring gulf in which such beginnings tenth And no man that ever 
wo heard of performs this dreadful work with the unruffled calmness and 
philosophic brevity of Dr. Strauss. This is characteristic, we suppose, of 
the German mind and attains its apathetic perfection in him. The cold 
breath of IBaJecttc penetrates the whole work I£ till the parched air hu ra,i 
frore,” No faculty is suffered to come into play but the critical alone. 
The heart (if really there be one) is banished off the scene. Even 
while critically anatomizing the most awful and moving events in all His¬ 
tory, not a muscle in the operator betrays the slightest reaction, 

Before entering more minutely into the subject, we may in a single sen¬ 
tence sum up the mythical theory of Christianity. According to Strauss 
the only unquestionable facts connected with the Life of Christ, are first 
that such a person did exist, secondly that lie was Iwiptizcd by John* thirdly 
that he had a body of disciples, fourthly that lie fell a victim to the malig¬ 
nity of the Pharisees. All the rest he imagines to be a mythical creation 
out of preexisting ideas and subsequent impressions. So that Christ, ac¬ 
cording to him, did not so much found Christianity, as the Christian mind 
out of its own ideas formed the mythical person Christ ! In other words 
—there was a strong expectation of a Messiah at Lire time Christ appear¬ 
ed, His character and actions in Home way satisfied this expectation. 
After his death and the spread of Christianity, the restless and yearning 
tins ire of men to account for beliefs and observances of which they found 
themselves in possession, set the imagination at work in the form of my¬ 
thical creation, and the New Testament narratives tcerc produced. Such 
is the Straussian theory of Christian History. Wc shall see whether it be 
either at the outset rational, or in its results at all credible. 

But what is a myth 7 . A myth according to Dr. S., is the invention of a 
fact by the help of an idea, A nation or religious community finds it¬ 
self in the midst of certain institutions and notions in the spirit of which it 
lives, and it finds itself constrained by invincible yearnings after satisfac¬ 
tion as to the origin of these observances and views to imagine tHtself an 
origin for them. The real origin is concealed in the darkness of The past 
—or it is not sufficiently clear to correspond with the clearness ami 
fulness of the nation's conceptions and desires. By the light of these con¬ 
ceptions, and desires are traced on the obscure canvas of ihe past an attrac¬ 
tive picture of fabulous .incident. 

Here, let us observe, that in Ins very definition of a myth as applied ty 
the Gospels, there is an irreconcilable contradiction involved; for he 
says that the real origin is concealed in the darkness of the past 
and yet historical and philological evidence compels even himself to 
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admit that the period from the oyftnts to the composition of the records 
was perhaps as short as 30 years I This is in fact indubitably demons¬ 
trated, arid yet in the face of it* with the ground quaking under his feel 
Dr, S, proceeds to the erection of his mythical structure, with perfect 
h elf-s at i s far Uou. For an y t h I ng, how eve r i n co n ceivabl e in fact or opi nion, 
U credible to him rather than a miracle. Hut what are the tests by 
which Dr. S. distinguishes the mythical from the historical 1 If his defi¬ 
nition be open to objection still more extravagant are his criteria. They 
are two, the one Positive, the other Negative. 1. fC A narative is not 
historical, tofrm Me events are incompatible with the known and universal 
fates which regulate the procession of events, of which Laws the first con¬ 
formable as much with just philosophical conceptions os with all experi¬ 
ence worthy of credit, is that the absolute cause never disturbs the. chain 
of secondary causes by single arbitrary acts of interposition , hut rather 
manifests itself, {itself l) in the production of the aggregate of finite 
causalities.” (Hcforc this test, miracles , prophecies and all supernatural 
appearances and events are made to vanish.) The second law given is that 
of succession or gradual dev elopement according to which every thing the 
least out of the com ns on course of events or wjlh respect to persons, ac¬ 
tions nfft to he anticipated and still more if unaccountable, are all to be 
rejected as incredible and therefore mythical f The narrative musteiud be 
inconsistent with itself or with other narratives. So much for the Nega¬ 
tive criteria. (2.) The Positive morkH of the myth are found in ihe form 
viz. Poetic , highly elevated dialogue &c» &c. in the substance. Such an 
agreement with pre-existing ideas Sfc. fyc. 

Such arc the Canons of Criticism by which Strauss decides the unit is- 
torical character of the New Testament narratives ; with such weapons he 
combats every diet and saying in the four Gospels throughout the tedious 
extent of his voluminous work, will* the same conclusion at the end of each 
chapter. IViis Men is a myth. However disposed to give a candid 
hearing to the most searching critical examination, we for our part cer¬ 
tainly confess that Dr. S.’s manner or procedure lias not produced on us the 
i repression of its being a thoroughly fair and impartial criticism. We know 
before opening the book that he was determined beforehand to discredit 
all evidence—wc know before commencing each several chapter what Ids 
concluding verdict will he—we therefore despair of any satisfaction, and 
in spite of all lltf formidable difficulties heaped up, we close the hook 
under honest conviction that it is a special pleading from beginning 
to end. Before proceeding with any objections to the application of his 
criteria, we at the outset deny their validity altogether. 

We deny live validity of the first, because it assumes Me whole point at is¬ 
sue, It is based, and with it of course the whole argument, on an assump¬ 
tion utterly unwarrantable, and offensive alike against sound philosophy 
find true religion — the assumption, of a principle as a fundamental 
law of (he tini verse rfpvhich no human being has either the power or (he 
right to assume. f< The absolute Cause ” says Dr. S. < e timer disturbs the 
chain of secondary causes”—an astounding proposition, as gravely and so- 
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verely let fall, as if instead of Theological Tutor at Tubingen, Dr. S. had 
been Professor of Universal ™ Wissensehaft 53 to the Solar system. What 
we may ask, docs Dr, S. know of I he “Absolute Causethat he thus 
presumes to enter his most hidden sanctuary and expound to ua poor 
mortals, the laws remote or mediate, by which he regulates the proces¬ 
sion of events. Hath he, a child of yesterday, a 

Short sig-hietl son of thin dim orb 

Whose proudest lore U but the alphabet of ignorance, 

really gone down with his feeble Logic-taper to the “unfathomable 
mines of uncreated skill' 5 where Lhc Eternal laid his plans in the beginning. 
True, lie may by humble and diligent observation of His works attain the 
knowledge of what He cun and docs do, but to lelt us what the Almighty 
cannot do, or what his met hoi Is are not is surely an extreme of pre¬ 
sumption. “It is loo high for him, he cannot attain to it, JJ Does lie 
know for instance, what is meant by his own Life , or how the volition of 
his mind acts on the nerves of his body 1 ! Can he tell the cause of Light 
or Heal or Motion. Can he explain the modus operandi of life and ins- 
tinet in the meanest ant that crawls upon the ground! Ho knows that 
they are sn, and no more. And yet with this most limited knowledge, 
Ihie infinite si in ai acquaintance with causes, he lakes upon him to deny 
ttyiLone particular cause which he does not know cannot at any one time 
operate in a certain manner. Yea, even Him whom by searching no man can 
find out, or know to perfection, he would measure with his puny span, and 
make the cobwebs of his poor Dialectic the chains of destiny with which to 
hold Creation and its Potentate in bondage. The ability to make, far less 
to prate, the assertion would i mply an induction compatible only with omni¬ 
science, So do men lose all trace of themselves when they li intrude info 
the things which Lhey have not seen. 73 To all this the answer was long agi* 
given to Job out of the whirl wind. “ Who is this that darkened) counsel by 
Words without knowledge! Gird up now thy loins like a man; for I will 
demand of thee and answer thou me. Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of tkc^earth! declare if thou lust understanding. Hast thou 
entered lhc springs of the seas or hast thou walked in the search of the 
depth! Have the gates of death been opened to thee, or hast thou seem 
the doors of the shadow of death ! Hast thou perceived the breadth of 
the earth 1 declare if thou knowest it all.* 5 

Of course all this a priori dealing with miracles, rests on lliO truth of 
Pantheism. Now, to enter at present on any disproof of that system 
would be out of the question. Let it suffice that on the strictest'metaphy¬ 
sical priciples it can be and Atis been disproved. But our concern at pre¬ 
sent is with historical facts t and ho a priori reasoning can overthrow them * 
We assume as incontrovertible that there is a God—und as proved 
against Pantheism that he is a Person. It is possible then for Him to re¬ 
veal hi nisei f to man. This implies a miracle. The chasm between finite 
and infinite can no oilier wise be bridged. We jnainlaiu also that the 
religious consciousness of man is a thing distinct from I he physical system 
of nature; IhiU the individual soul j no less than the Personal Deity, is 
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not hound up in the mechanism of nature. There is to be a miracle,thon, 
that the Infinite may reveal himself to the Finite—not as is in “Absolute 
Cause” but as the mind of God communicating with the mind of man—a 
moral dealing and not a mere physical evolution of activity. What here 
have the physical laws to dot They are the modes of Divine opera¬ 
tion. But if the Invisible God cannot manifest himself in on incontrover¬ 
tible manner otherwise than by a new mode of operation, shall he ^®t do 
so ! The Redemption of souls is to be accomplished, there is a nev$ thing 
to be done in the earth, and there is new mode of divine manifestation, 
there is a miracle. Nature is not changed or contradicted—only made to 
work in an unusual manner. The Sovereign has his purpose executed by 
speedy and extraordinary means for the display of his absolute power. 
Who shall limit the Holy one of Israel 1 Shall the clay say to Him that 
fashioncth it, what docst thou I Behold the Lord’s hand is not shortened 
that it cannot save. 

(2.) The remaining criteria of Strauss maybe taken together, and these 
also we refuse to accept as valid —because their general application vooultl 
overthrow all history. If we refuse to believe whatever narrative is not in 
every minutest point consistent with itself and all other testimony, dis¬ 
tinguished by poetical features, correspondent wit!! pre-existing ideas, or 
containing events unlikely to have occurred , the whole history of the 
world and even the occurences of every day life may be converted into one 
great mythology. But this is the talisman by which Strauss converts plain 
narratives into impossible fables and well authenticated facts into vision¬ 
ary dreams. Oil this foundation he builds up with the most amazing and 
melancholy diligence the most inconceivable figment that ever any man 
pretending to common sense or philosophy attempted to palm upon the 
world. One stops in the bewildering mazes of his criticism to ask, "Is it 
really a fact then that I am alive I or am I deceived by a superstitious 
imagination. Are wc all mere floating phantasms pictured on the retina 
of time 1 Is the whole world a myth ; and its inhabitants and all their 
doings, are they but the illusions of a dream. Is all history a fiction and 
truth itself the mere rainbow of a creative fancy V* 

But the absurdity of this method is best shewn by an illustration. We 
take one from an American Writer. “ The story of the Declaration of 
Independence is liable to many objections when examined a la mode 
Strauss. The Congress was held at a mythical town, Philadelphia— 
Brotherly Love. The date is suspicious, it was the 4th day of the 4th 
month (reckoning from April , as it is probable the Heraclidas, and Scan¬ 
dinavians, possible that the aboriginal Americans, and certain that the 
Hebrews did.) Now it was a sacred month with the Americans. The 
President was chosen for four years ; there ware four departments of af¬ 
fairs : four divisions of the political powers. Besides, which is still more 
incredible, three of the Presidents, two of whom it is alleged, signed the De¬ 
claration, died on the»4th of July ; and the two latterexactly 50 years after 
they had signed it and about the same hour of the day. The year also is 
suspicious. 1770, is but an ingenious combination of the sacred number 4 , 
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which repented 3 limes, nm\ Mien multiplied by itself to produce the date 
Mius, 4# X 4 — 177G. Q. E. D. Still further the Declaration is meta¬ 
physical and presupposes an acquaintance with the Transcendental Philo¬ 
sophy on the part of the An tor Jean people. Now the " Critik of Pure 
Reason” was not published till after the Declaration was made. Still 
farther, the Americans were never to use the nebulous expression of cer¬ 
tain-philosophers an f idealv-transcendental and objective but an li ob¬ 
jective and concreiivo-practical’ people. To the last decree, therefore, a 
metaphysical document, and most of all a 'legal — congressional — meta¬ 
physical' document is highly suspicious, if found among lliem^ Resides, 
Hualteperak, the great historian of Mexico, a neighbouring state, never 
mention# this document, and further still, if the Declaration had been 
made and accepted by the whole nation, as il is pretended, Mien we can¬ 
not account for the fact that Ihe fundamental maxim of that paper— 
* all men arc bont free and equal/ was perpetually lost sight of and n 
large portion of the people kept in slavery. Si ill later, petitions—sup¬ 
ported by this fundamental article for the nlwriition of slavery, were re 
jected by Congress with unexampled contempt, when, if the hislory is not 
mythical, slavery never had a legal existence after 1776.”* 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


II*—The Church. 

Sectarianism is entirely opposed to the spirit of the Gospel. We find 
the Gospel precepts to bo such as the following:— f Lcl brotherly love 
continue* c Walk worthy of the vocation wherewith you arc called—/nr 
bearing one another in love t endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace V A spirit of Sectarianism, therefore, is a great defect in 
the Christian character of those who cherish it* It is more, however, than 
a mere defect. It is besides an active principle; and its influence is most 
injurious. In the individual Christian it cramps his growth in grace, and 
in communities it produces an unhallowed jealousy and rivalry, and thus 
in many oases leads to a counter working, instead of co-operation in the 
endeavours for the establishment of Christ 3 s kingdom. 

Mistaken views about the Church constitute the principal source of 
Sectarianism. When a party of professing Christians suppose, that in 
their community atone the ordinances can be properly administered, and 

* Since writing lhe above, wc have met with a pamphlet containing. unquc&tionnbly, the 
best refutation of Strauss's ldin of Christ that ha? yet appeared. It is entitled Ji Historic 
Doubts relative tn the Early History of America,* 3 and bears internal evidence of having 
been written by Hr. Wliateley, Archbishop of Dublin* whole reductio ad ab$hrdumo\' the 
sceptical principles of 11 nine must be known to many of our readers. The main pctiion 
of iliis Jiulo work, which purport? to be written by Aristarchus Newtight, Professor of all 
religions, and is dedicated to Pc Wet to, Strauss, and F. VV. Newman, consists of nn ap¬ 
plication of the Criteria, advanced by modem raikm&liaiH to & sketch of the history of 
flarojje from the death <m Loins XV. of France to the fall of Napoleon* It might have 
been betlcr had the author confined himself more closely to the application of the mythirnJ 
theory alone ; hut us iL is, he leaves a thorough oppression, that if that theory may lie 
applied as it has been by Strauss, the whole of modem history ought lo be received 
os a myth* 
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that the mcfitabers of it alone can be regarded as safe—in other words, that 
they constitute the Church, as the natural result of such views view 
all others as schismatics, and consider it their duty to keep alodf from 
them. It may, therefore, be useful to consider what are the teachings of 
scripture on the subject of the Church. 

The word Church id Scripture, in its ordinary acceptation is used 
either to denote tEe entire assemblage of God’s redeemed ones, or the 
company of His professing people living in the world. We have ah ex¬ 
ample of the former use of the term in Eph. v. 25, 26, 27 : ‘Christ loved 
the Church and gave Himself for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse 
it with the washing of water by the word, that He might present it to 
Himself a glorious Church.* Of the latter use of the word we ®ve ex¬ 
amples in such passages as the following.—The Church at Ephesus,—the 
Church at Corinth—the Churches increased, &c., &c. In the passages 
just quoted, it is evident that the phrases—the Church at Ephesus—the 
Church at Corinth, etc., do not denote God’s true people exclusively, 
but his professing people at these places, for in the communities referred 
to, their were some who were still strangers to the spiritual common¬ 
wealth of Israel. There is, therefore, reason for the distinction drawn l>y 
theologians between the Church visible, and the Church invisible—the 
former meaning those who in the judgment of man are considered be¬ 
lievers, and the latter denoting God’s true people among them. With 
regard to the visible Church, the exclusive views of some, render it ne¬ 
cessary to investigate the question. Who are those that should be re¬ 
garded as forming a part of itl This question will be best answered by 
inquiring, what those things arc which ai* essential to constitute a com¬ 
munity of professing Christians, a Church\>f Christ. 

To entitle any community to be viewed as a Church of Christ, it must, 
I conceive, possess the three following characteristics, 

*1. A body of professing Christians that can be regarded as a Church, 
must acknowledge the great doctrines of the Gospel. These are the 
doctrines of the atonement, and the others connected therewith. The cor¬ 
rectness of this mark, will at once be apparent from such passages as the 
following. f Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Christ Jesus.’ * Whosoeve^ shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father wh<$ is in heaven.* * If any man preach unto you 
Miy other Gospel, than that ye have received, let him be accursed.” It is 
evident from these and many similar passages, that faith in Jesus as the 
Saviour and in all the doctrines essentially connected with that great 
truth, are necessary in all the true disciples of Jesus. And hence a com¬ 
munity acknowledging these great truths, thereby exhibits one evidence 
of belonging to the Church of Christ; while a community denying them 
as clearly shows that it is not built up on the sure foundation which 
has been laid, and therefore forms no part of the spiritual temple. But 
while there are thus some points so much of the very essence of Chris¬ 
tianity, that k man cannot deny them and be a Christian, there are others 
connected with externals, regarding which a diversity of opinion may 
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oxistj consistently with the Christianity oTlImsc who entertain different 
views* That a difference of opinion in reference to such in alters may 
exist among true Christians, is evident from Rom. sir. These difFercnecfc 
may call for mutual forbearance, but they should not be suffered to in¬ 
terfere with the exercise of brotherly Jove. The Divine precept in re¬ 
ference to such a case is—forbearing one another in love, and endeavour¬ 
ing to keep the unity of the spirit in the lionet of peace, walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith you are tailed, 

2, The administration of the ordinances in a community is necessary 
before it can lie called a Church. Christ for the edification of His peo¬ 
ple has appointed a stated ministry; see Eph. iv. II, 12,—Ha*has given 
His ivofd that it may be profitable foT doctrine, for reproof, for correction 
and for Ids tract ion in righteousness—he has instituted the sacraments as 
signs and seals of the blessings of the covenant of grace—and lie has 
made known to t hem a throne of grace to which through him Ins people 
have free and continued access. Hence all his disciples urged by a feel¬ 
ing of obedience to his command, and by a desire to advance in the Divine 
life feel it their duty to seek the enjoyment of these means of grace* A 
despisal of the ordinances would show a despisal of their author* Indi¬ 
vidual Christians may, it is true, bo placed in such circumstances that it 
will not be in their power to enjoy all the ordinances of religion; but 
their connexion with the Church will not on that account be cut off, For 
in their case, there is no despisal, or wilful neglect, of the ordinances; on 
the contrary they avail themselves of such means of grace as they have 
within their power, while they earnestly long for the more full enjoy¬ 
ment of them. 

3. A third mark which every body must possess that can claim to he u 
Church, is the upholding of a testimony for the necessity of holiness. 
We arc expressly taught that Christ gave Himself for us that He might 
redeem ns from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works* Ungodliness of life therefore is inconsistent with 
membership in the Church of Christ. Ilencc every true Church will tes¬ 
tify for the necessity of holiness by discountenancing every evil practice, 
and by the exclusion of unworthy members. Were a body of professing 
Christians to degenerate so far as to countenance sin, it would then have 
ceased to be a Church of Christ and have become a synagogue of Satan. 
No claim of antiquity could save it from this charge. 

Such, then, being the characteristics of the Church, it follows that every 
community, in which the truth as it is in Jesus is acknowledged—in which 
the ordinances are administered—and whose members exhibit a conduct 
consistent with Christianity, has a right to be esteemed a part of Christ’s 
Church. Such is the view taken of the subject, by the Westminister 
Divines. ‘The visible Church/ according to their definition f consists of 
all those throughout the world that profess the true religion together with 
their children, and is tho kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house 
and family of God/ The definition given in the articles of the Church 
of England is similar.— 1 The Church is a congregation of faithful men. 
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in the whieh- the pure word of God is preached, ami Ihc sacraments lie 
duty administered in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the 
same/ 

In the view given above of the church, the great majority of professing 
Protestants would concur. The only ones, perhaps, who would refuse to 
do so, are the Tractarian party in the English Church : they would define 
the church lobe Hint body of professing Christians, whose ministers trace 
the law of their succession to the apostles, and who consist of the various 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. Some of them perhaps would 
add—and who worship in buildings duly consecrated, and rightly situated 
in reference to the cardinal points. 

There arc three considerations which appear perfectly satisfti&tory, Sn 
exposing the absurdity of the claims in reference to apostolical succession 
pul forth by the Tractariaus. 

1. If such a succession were necessary to give a title to the ministry, 
and if it could be traced, yet the ministers of the Church of England are 
not the only ones who could lay claim to it* The Tractariana argue that 
the English reformers had been ordained in the Romish Church, and that 
they were attached to the chain of succession which connected them with 
the apostles. Well, other reformers who rejected the prelatic form of 
Church government, had also been ordained in the Romish Church. The 
only difference between them and the English reformers consisted in this, 
that whereas this latter rejected the headship of the pope, and many of 
the doctrines of Romanism as unfounded in Scripture, they retained the 
form of government which they found existing; while the former rejected 
the form of government aa equally unfounded. And if the Tractariana 
argue, that the rejection of the pope’s headship, and of many of the 
Romish dogmas by the English reformers, did not break the link that 
joined them to the chain of the apostolical succession; it may with equal 
justice be argued, that neither did the additional act of rejecting the form 
of Church Government by other reformers, break the link of connexion in 
their case* If succession there be, the one party possess it as well as the 
other. 

2, It is a great error to suppose that such a succession as the Tracts- 
rians claim, can give any title to the ministry. It can give no title, be¬ 
cause it is a connexion traced through Home. Few things, I conceive, 
can be more clearly established, than that for several centuries before the 
reformation, this Church of Rome had 'ceased to be a Church of Christ, 
The fact that in the Romish community there were some who were the 
children of God, should not lead us to forget the truth that as a Church it 
had become anti-christian. Connexion, therefore, with Rome can give no 
title to the ministry in the Church of Christ. To claim a title to the 
Christian ministry because of a connexion with Rome, is similar to the 
conduct of a man who would claim a title to a throne because he was the 
son of a rebel. All who admit the anti-Christian character of Roman is m 
will feel tkg fume of this argument. But with the Tractariaus it will have 
no weight, for in their estimation, Rome is a venerable mother, or a be- 
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loved sister, while all Protestants who may differ from them on some 
points of church order are Schismatics, or Samaritans, or Hindus. I 
would therefore request their serious attention to the next consideration. 

3. It is impossible to prove the existence of such a succession as the 
Tractarians consider necessary. On this point, I quote the testimony of 
a very competent witness, Archishop Whately. He says, that “There 
is not a minister in all Christendom, who is able to trace up with any 
degree of certainly, his own spiritual pedigree.” Thus the Tractarian 
clergymen according to their own views are left without any certain evi¬ 
dence of being Gospel ministers, and the members of their ffocks arc left 
in the greatest doubt, as to whether or not they are in possession of that 
grace, which they ore taught to believe, flows onlf through the channel of 
tho apostolical succession. Such is the result to which Tractarian 
views lead. 

But apostolical succession is not the only thing, that Tractarians con¬ 
sider necessary to the existence of a church ; they regard episcopacy us 
equally necessary. This is certainly an extraordinary position to take. 
Did they assert that episcopacy is the most scriptural form of church 
government, one could understand it; though, as they must be aware, that 
the majority of Protestants arc of opinion that scriptural authority is in 
favor of an equality of rank among the ministers of the Gospel, and that 
many eminent divines of the English Church have acknowledged that it 
cannot lie proved that episcopacy is of Divine right, more modesty might 
have been expected. But it is certainly difficult to conceive how any can 
persuade themselves that a church cannot exist without episcopacy, how¬ 
ever strung their preference for that form of government may be. Into 
the question of the comparative merits of episcopacy and other systems I 
have no intention of entering; not that I deem it one of no importance, 
but it is foreign to the object of this article. There can be no doubt that 
of the existing forms of church-government, some one must be more in 
accordance with the model of tl^p upostolic church than the others. And 
it is the duty of every Christian, to seek the truth in regard to this point, 
as well as in regard to all others. And were Christians laying aside the 
bitterness and bigotry of party, to examine each other’s views on this 
subject by the light of God’s Word, no doubt much more unity of sen¬ 
timent might bo obtained. But while the subject o£ church government 
ought nut to be overlooked, it is evidently one of those poiuts, regarding 
which a diversity of opinion may exist consistently with the Christianity 
of those who entertain different sentiments and which ought not conse¬ 
quently to interfere with the exercise of brotherly love. To refuse to 
regard a man as a Christian brother, however distinguished his graces, 
Jbccausc he denies the Diviuc right of prelacy, or because he believes it, 
savours certainly very little of the spirit of the Gospel. It is the selfish¬ 
ness of parly, and not the love of truth which begets such exclusiveness. 

It is important to observe, that there exists an essential union among 
Christians, notwithstanding their differences. They have all the same 
Master, even Christ; they arc all led by the same Spirit, the Spirit of 
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Truth ; they have all the saihc object in view, the glory oJ God; they arc 
Member! of the same, family, the Church of the firstborn ; and they are 
all looking forward to the same home, Uieir Father's house in heaven. 
Hence the necessity of their loving each other as brethren. Two indivi¬ 
duals may be attached to different churches, yet both attached to Christ; 
and Limy ought consequently to bo attached to each other. If I see one 
whose faith and graces clearly shew him to be a Christian brother, should 
I refuse to* recognize him as such, because lie entertains a different opini¬ 
on in reference to church government, or some other such points 7 Cer¬ 
tainly nek Whenever I think him in error, I should point it out to him. 
In the spirit of those who are searching for truth, wo should talk over our 
differences. If we can irrivc at unity of sentiment, well ; but if not, let 
ns continue to love each other as brethren. Let m rejoice, that in what 
Is essential we are agreed, and let us pray- that when a difference exists, 
God may reveal even that unto us. What should we think of two 
brothers living in the same establishment, Jf on account of a diversity 
of opinion about some point of domestic arrangement, they not only 
separated, but broke off all intercourse, and refused any longer to view 
each other as brethren 7 Would not their conduct awaken the question, 
How dwellcth the love of God in them! Their different views might 
perhaps render it necessary that they should form separate establish¬ 
ment!, when each would have an opportunity of carrying out his pe¬ 
culiar plans; but it certainly could not justify them in forgetting the 
tie of brotherhood that exists between them. Thus is it with Christian 
brethren : their difference of views may in some cases* render it expedi¬ 
ent or necessary, they should form separate churches with different 
forms of church order ; but they must remember that their separation 
does not cut the tie of brotherhood, that their common faith in Christ 
has established between them. It is greatly to be lamented that Chris¬ 
tians have in very many instances acted like the two unnatural brothers 
whoso case we have supposed. When inched we contrast the injunctions 
of scripture, with the conduct of the churches generally, it is too plain 
that want of brotherly love, is one of the sins for which they have reason 
to be humbled before God. Who among us, has not reason to deplore in 
himself more or less of a spirit of sectarianism 1 Let us pray that the 
Spirit of God may sbod abroad a spirit of love more abundantly among us, 
and that he may impart more correct views of the subject of Christian 
union- 

The truth that there exists an essential union among Christians, suggest! 
the reflection, that it is their duty not merely to cultivate a spirit of union 
but also to give a visible manifestation. This is the great object con¬ 
templated by the Evangelical Alliance. The necessity of attempting 
such an object ought at once to be apparent. The duly which believers 
owe to the world as well as to themselves render it so. It is a mailer ui» 
the greatest importance to let the unbelieving sec that there is a real union 
among Christians. Thefts can he no doubt that the divisions among be-* 
lie vers have had a great Influence in retarding the progress of the Gospel 
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The importance of umon as a means towards the spread of the truth , is 
evident from the prayer of Christ, when after praying that His people 
might be one, he added, 45 That the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent me.” The divisions in the churches, therefore, are greatly to be de¬ 
plored on account of their injurious tendency in impeding the Gospel^ 
progress, Conld these divisions be entirely healed, and a perfect unity 
established would be most desirable to do so, but this at present is evi¬ 
dently impracticable. Much however may be done. Such a manifesta- 
'tion of the union which does exist, and such a display of brotherly love 
may be given, as will afford abundant evidence that there is indeed a real 
bond of unity among Christians. This the Evangelical Alliance does. 
Such an alliance Is necessary also on account of believers themselves, So 
long as Christiana of different -denominations keep aloof from each other, 
brotherly love is nut likely to be promoted; on the contrary jealousies 
and rivalries are almost sure to arise, and unimportant matters are likely 
to be -magnified into essentials. But when they meet together for mutual 
Christian intercourse, they are brought to feel that they are brethren in¬ 
deed ; their differences are found not to be so great after all; and where 
diversity of opinion does exist, it is to be hoped that by u prayerful ex- 
aminaliottof such points a unity of sentiment will be gradually attained. 

W-*. 


Ill, —Western Indian Organization of the Evangelical 
Alliance. 

A General meeting of this Organization was held at Puna, in the rooms 
of the Indo-Bn bah Institution, on the evening ^f the 10th of July, 

On tbn motion of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, seconded by Major T. Candy, 
A. N. Shaw, Esq., C. S., Revenue Commissioner for the Northern Di¬ 
vision, was called to the chair. 

The meeting was then opened with prayer by the Rev, A. G. Fraser. 

The Rev. James Mitchell, moved that the following gentlemen be 
added to the CommitteeH. Newton, Esq,,C. S. 7 Dr. Edwards, Super-, 
intending Surgeon, and Captain Hibhert, Engineers, and spoke shortly on 
the Privilege of manifesting Christian Union . He noticed the happiness 
which always results to our own minds from the conviction of performing 
our duty. A recognized duty not performed, or but carelessly attended 
to, must prove a curse rather than a privilege. No man should become 
a member of this Society who is not resolved to act vigorously, to cause his 
light to shine. In so doing he will undoubtedly find a great, a present re¬ 
ward, 

Jt is a high privilege to be conformed to God, to resemble Christ, to 
have the same mind which dwelt in the God-man ; but such is the honor 
of the man who has and manifests the union referred to. God sent Christ 
into the world to promote it; sin is the element of disorder ; holiness of 
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peace and concord. Divisions and schisms in tbo Church are “works of 
the flesh,” are the progeny of hell. Here Satan has shewn consummate 
wisdom. He has in his contest with the Church* in hia at tempts to de¬ 
grade and enslav e the souls of man, to retard the spread of godliness* in 
the earth, acted ever on the adage* " Divide and conquer;” and he has 
heretofore succeeded in a wonderful degree. He has set men by the ears 
on points of order, or of very inferior speculation* and has thus diverted 
their minds from the consideration of the great and essential points in which 
they are agreed, which would have warmed and fixed their hearts; would: 
have caused them to meet in Christ, and to have embraced each other. 
They would have had communion with the Saviour in those emotions 
which prompted the prayer in the seventeenth chapter of St. John 1 * Gos¬ 
pel ; “ That they all may be one as thou Father art in me and I in thee; 
that they might be one in us.” 

It is a high privilege to labour for the spiritual advantage of other*. It 
is said by divine authority that those who do so shall receive a hundred¬ 
fold even in this life ; and that " those who turn many to righteousness, 
shall shine as the brightness of the firm&nent, and as the stars for ever 
and ever.” Now, as nothing retards the salvation of the world so much 
as the divisions which exist in the Church—as nothing plays so fully as 
these into the hands of Satan, the manifestation of Union must tend 
powerfully to impress people favorably regarding Christianity, encourage 
them to enquire into its claims, and embrace it with their hearts. How 
strikingly was this manifested in the earty days of the Church, when it 
was said by the heathen in astonishment and envy “see, how these Chris¬ 
tians love one another” We believe that the more we can manifest 
Evangelical union the more will religion prosper within our own borders* 
and the more will the heathen flee to Christ “ as clouds of doves to their 
windows.” Amen. May we all prove ambitious to reap these privileges 
and honours ! 

The Rev. J, Muo-ray Mitchell then rose, and spoke powerfully on 
the absolute necessity of being one at this present critical period of the 
fihuTch’a existence . He said that the signs of the times were most por¬ 
tentous. The spirit of nationality was rapidly wearing off—the nations of 
the earth were becoming more friendly ; those little animosities which the 
least occasion ignited into a flame bad disappeared ; the most distant 
quarters of the world were transmitting sped mens of Art and Industry to 
the great Metropolis of the World, there to be beheld by people of all na¬ 
tions in the Crystal Palace. The world, continued he, had shot before 
the Church in this respect, and this great event should abash those 
who are Christians. The Spirit of the World, it was apparent, could 
effect greater things than the Spirit of Christianity. It was not now, ante 
other days, when believers so loved the Church, that wherever the com* 
mercial world established her Agents, they sent forth Messenger® of the 
Gospel and planted its standard. Commerce, it was remarked, then, was 
the pioneer of Christianity. This, then, is one of the signs of the times. 
Another most important feature in the moral world, was, that Popery was 
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putting forth mighty efforts to introduce her cold formal worship into the 
Protestant Countries of the Continent, and into England. The Papal 
Aggression was an incredibly bold step* and Antichrist seemed to have 
called forth his dormant energies. He was to divide and conquer, afnd 
had taken advantage of the slumbering Church, and seemed determined to 
restore his hierarchy in the very cradle of Protestantism. Diametrically 
opposed to the gross superstitions of Popery, he could see the cold nega¬ 
tions of Infidelity taking hold of some of the young mi ads df Protestant 
Europe, When they were convinced of the absurd nature of superstition, 
they were generally caught in the meshes of unbelief. At the present 
day, said he, persons of rank are unblushingly expressing atheistic opi¬ 
nions, that they would not have dared to utter a century ago. The spirit 
of the Reformation had partialy passed awray, and a spirit of stoicism had 
crept into the Church. He said that he intended to impress the minds of 
his hearers with the great necessity of the Alliance in this critical epoch 
of the Church's history—^and with a few more exhortations he concluded 
his address* 

The Rev. Robert Nesbit followed with remarks upon Christian Union. 
The Evangelical Alliance had sprung out of a revived spirit of union, and 
led to an increase of that spirit. It was thus fulfilling the ebject of that 
four-limes repeated prayer,—"that they may be Oke,” and securing the 
great blessing to the World dependent on that fulfilment,—" that the 
world may know that thou hast sent me." 

Christian union, important everywhere, was particularly so among the 
heathen. They were naturally "hateful and hating one another," and 
full of envies, strifes, and divisions. Where they saw love, concord, and 
union, they saw something so different from themselves, that they could 
not fail to lie struck with the difference. They were even struck with tho 
measure of union already subsisting among professing Christians* Epis¬ 
copalian, Presbyterian* Independent, Baptist, etc., even distinctions that 
disappeared before the fact, that the members of those sections of the 
Church all ate with each other* and gave their sous and daughters to each 
other in marriage. In Gujarat alone there were eighty-four castes of Brah* 
mans ! When a native contrasted these with the single caste that filled 
Great Britain, he could not help wondering. It became Christians to in¬ 
crease the wonder by bringing the union far nearer to perfection and com¬ 
pleteness. Inquiry would then be excited and sustained. A cause ade¬ 
quate to the production and maintenance of love and union would be 
sought; and the mission of “the Prince of Peace” would alone explain 
the wonder, and command itself to their judgment and their faith. 

Mr, Nesbit then enumerated certain means of promoting a spirit of 
union. Christians must cultivate a spirit of love. If they agreed in feel¬ 
ing, they would soon agree in sentiment, it was a rare thing to see lovers 
divided in opinion* and all Christiana ought to be lovers. They would' 

* This notice of Mr. M- Mitchell's address, we fcako from tho “Bombay Time). 1 
Owing- to his serious indisposition, it has not had the advantage of bis personal revision. 
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then disagree with pain, and could not bear to have their disagreements 
known.—The enjoyment of satisfaction and Anppfncss was also a great 
means of promoting union. A wretched man was disposed to quarrel¬ 
someness ; a happy man to peace : the wretched were divided ; the happy 
were united. It became Christians, therefore, to be full of riches and 
honors and all good things,—to have their souls ** satisfied as with marrow 
and fatness, 34 —that they might ever have a predisposition to complacency 
and concord.—They ought also to adhere to, and be guided by, a few 
high general principles. Worldly men had merely the circumstances and 
interest of the moment to move them, and thence had ten thousand 
causes of conflict with their fellowmen. Christians lived a simpler ami 
easier life, and could well, and with a goodly measure of success, follow 
peace with all men. 35 —And, what was most generally and effectually con¬ 
nected with the desired result, Christians should pll pore over the same 
book, and open their minds and hearts to be filled with the same truth. 
The Spirit, hi answer to prayer, would give it to replenish them. The 
one Spirit, and one truth, would make them one. They were apt to pore 
over different, nay opposing, books, and thus to widen existing breaches. 
Using those books according to their value and importance, they must 
not abuse them; they must comparatively look away from them, and look 
to another, and to it alone. They must really seek that part of the be¬ 
nediction,—** the communion of the Holy Ghost/ 1 Their mind must be 
one with His, as breathed forth in His word, and thus be one among 
themselves. It was probable that God would employ His providence in 
promoting union, and it became His people to fall in with this. His gra¬ 
cious design. A common danger or distress united in sympathy and aid 
the children that were engaged in unseemly strife. The great and good 
Father was calling Christians together by a common enemy even now ; 
and probably the pressure would be heightened* till they felt themselves 
constrained to agree,—sympathy and necessity uniting in the happy com¬ 
pulsion. They would then unite in prayer,—in mutual help and encour¬ 
agement,—arid in combined effort to glorify their heavenly Father. 

# The Rev* G, L. Fenton said, the usual method of proceeding at 
public anniversary meetings is, for the Secretary to read a report t which 
affords material for observations by the subsequent speakers. We have 
taken the liberty to reverse this order in the present instance: it is for us, 
your secretaries, now to illustrate by facts , the general principles which 
you have heard laid down by the friends who have preceded us. 

On former occasions, we have referred to the Reformers of the 16th 
Century, as anticipating the great Idea of which the Evangelical Alliance 
is the happy realization. Now, let me introduce what 1 have to say at this 
time with the words of one who lived a century later, and who was in¬ 
deed, as Merle XVAubigne calls him, the " greatest Protestant since the 
days of Calvin and Luther, 1 * The following passage occurs in a letter of 
Protector Cromwell to the Speaker of the House of Commons, in which 
lie gives an account of the victory of Naseby :— et Our desires are, that 
God may be glorified by the same spirit of faith by which we ask all our 
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sufficiency, and have received it. It is meet that He have all the praise. 
Presbyterians, i tide pen dents, all have here the same spirit of faith and 
prayer,—the same presence and answer,—they agree here, they have no 
name of difference : pity it is it should bo otherwise anywhere I All that 
believe have the real Unity which is most glorious, because inward anil 
spiritual in the Body (which is the True Church), and to the Head 
(which is Jesus Christ.) For being united m forms, commonly called 
Uniformity, every Christian will for peace 7 sake study and do, as far as 
conscience will permit. And fur brethren, in things of the mind we look 
For no compulsion but that of light and reason,” Those are remarkable 
words, considering the age in which they were written,* Really, when I 
regard the false notions of ' Church-Union 5 which prevail in our day, or 
when I look at the arrogant “manifestos 53 of modern Popish Prelateij 
I am tempted to say (what Wordsworth says of Milton.) 

“ Cromwell t thou should J st be living at this hour, 
u England bath need of thee t 

O, if what we call the Papal Aggression—that hold and insolent attempt 
of the man of sin, had been made in sixteen hundred and fifty, wo know 
whal answer he would have returned, and where / 

But I am reminded at once of the main cause and encouragement of Lh#* 
assault,—the unhappy divisions of Protestants,—and of the weapons-- 
** not carnal but spiritual”—with which it is to be resisted by us as Chris¬ 
tian iiett, and especially as members of the Evangelical Alliance. 

My part this evening is to give some information respecting the progress 
ami proceedings of the British Organization during the year which has 
elapsed since our last meeting. And first of its progress, I find such no¬ 
tices as these. “I know,” writes one, “the Evangelical Alliance well— 
it is making way in France.” Again, we are told, the difficulties in the 
way of forming a Belgic branch have been surmounted, and that a hun¬ 
dred friends met for this purpose on the 3rd of last April at Brussels. 
The accounts from Simsse Romande t again, are very gratifying,” Nay, 
a voice of approval and sympathy has reached us even from effete ami 
priest-ridden Portugal* 

At Aflwje, we hear of ££ a Large increase of members 31 during the past 
yoarj no fcw f cr than 101 in the Torquay sub-division. A meeting recent¬ 
ly held at Onstone in Oxfordshire, was “crowded to excess,” and was 
pervaded by “a solemnity and affectionate feeling throughout.” 

The actual operations of the British Alliance have been few, and chiefly 
preparatory t and in connection with the Great Exhibition.—The Prizes 
for Essays on Popery by the Committee, have been awarded to three 
ministers—all I believe of the Presbyterian denomination; and those for 

* Let me add one other sentence, from a letter of the same marvellous man to the 
Irish Popish Prd sites, who in a puli lie manifesto had used the expression, H Clergy and 
Laity : p1 li A term/' says he, K unknown to any save (he AutiChristian church -> oh inttin 
wen fuit sic. The most pore and primitive times, as they best knew what true Union was, 
10 , in all addresses to the several churches not one word of this. The member* of the 
churches are styled f Brethren, and Saints of the same household of faith .' 11 
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Essays on the Prevalence of Infidelity among the working Classes* to two 
operatives* Charles Smith, Printer, and Matthew Spears* Irenfounder.* 

Tho student of Ecclesiastical History is well aware that even so early 
as the third or fourth century of the Christian Era, Christianity seemed 
in danger of being driven owl of the world, by the very controversies 
which merely nominal Christians waged with each other about it. Then 
“Councils’* were summoned from time to time, and contentious men were 
continually riding post to and fro, on pretence of composing these contro¬ 
versies, but really with a design to impose their own will and pleasure 
—their dogmata or disciplines'—upon the subjected intellects of mankind. 
Far other designs—and let its acknowledge it with gratitude to the Almighty 
Disposer—far other designs are bringing far other men to the Great 
Gath erin os of this eventful year. The Great Exhibition of the World's 
Art and Industry, I, for one, am far from regarding with an unfavourable 
eye, in its probable bearings upon Christian godliness. Assured I am 
that in no mere worldly spirit of personal or national ostentation, was 
this magnificent idea suggested by the religious Consort of our most re¬ 
ligious ami gracious Queen.” And hi a better and wiser spirit lias this 
vast assemblage of the works of the Bezaleeb and Aboliaba of the nine¬ 
teenth Century, been dedicated with solemn prayer and benediction to 
Him, who alone * f giveth wisdom to the hearts of all that are wise-hearted, 
to devise cunning works, to work in gold and In siivei and in brass and in 
cutting of stones, to set them, and in carving of timber, to work all man¬ 
ner of workmanship.” Bnt we are concerned mostly in the arrangements 
made by the Executive Council of the British Organization of the Evan¬ 
gelical Alliance, for the moral and spiritual improvement of this unwonted 
occasion. Those arrangements are before yon. And, dear friends, if 
this were all that the Evangelical Alliance had done, it would not have 
been constituted in vain. You are aware that the Annual Conference of 
the British Organization is to be held on the 19th August, the fifth anni¬ 
versary of the formation of the Alliance in IS46. At that meeting, wo 
the members of the Western Indian Organization, will be worthily and 
and honorably represented, as by other friends, so by owr beloved Presi¬ 
dent, E. H. Townsend, Esq. To-night we miss him in that chair*— 
His seat is worthily occupied I rejoice to see at our head to-night so leal 
hearted a Protestant Christian man. Still we miss onr President: we 
miss his benevolent face, his wise, earnest, affectionate counsels; and it 
may be, with most of us, that we shall never see him again in the flesh. 
But, dear friends, ours is an MUmce not for Time only blit for Eternity. 

The Poet sings— 

11 There is no union here of h carte. 

Tint finds not here on codV 1 

It is not so with Christians; our " union” doer not ff end” with death— 
it stretches into the world of spirts—it begins on earth, but is consumma¬ 
ted in Heaven ! 

* Published, in one vole me, pries 5s. t with Preface by Rev, J. Jordon, by Parlridge 
and Oatey. 
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In addition to the period required for its own domestic objects, as spe¬ 
cified in the Circular of 23rd December 1850, which you have all seen, 
the British Organization proposes to devote several days to Free National 
Coherences. The design of these is defined in the May number of Evan- 
gelical Christendom.* 

Again : to the suggestions of members of the Alliance, is to be attribut¬ 
ed the formation of the Foreign Conference and Evangelization Commit¬ 
tee, on the broadest evangelical principles, in connection also with the 
Exhibition. The object of this Committee, which consists of between 60 
and 70 Christian Gentlemen, is, to provide preachers, missionaries, tract- 
distributors, &c., in various languages, for the entire period of the six 
months of the Exhibition. Mr. Wilbraham Taylor thus "reports pro¬ 
gress,” in a letter, dated 21st April 1851, to the Rpv. Dr. Steane ; " Our 
colporteurs, French apd German are beginning to move among the masses 
and are rather feeling their way. Again : to the example and influence, 
of the Alliance more or less acknowledged or direct, we shall hardly err 
in tracing other schemes of usefulness in the same direction. For ex¬ 
ample, I read in the Church and State Gazette for June 6th ultimo. "A 
conversazione will be held at Wiilis-rooms on Monday the 16th of June, 
from eight to eleven o’clock p. m., with the view of affording to foreign 
pastors and other religious foreigners an opportunity to become acquaint¬ 
ed with the clergy of the Church of England, and with lay members of the 
Church who take a special interest in its affairs. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of London and Winchester, and other dignitaries 
of the Church, have signified their intention to be present. Some of the 
foreign Ministers and Consuls have already undertaken to introduce 
visitors from their respective countries. The Ministers of the Crown, 
the committees of the various Church Societies, and the clergy of the 
parishes adjoining the Exhibition, together with subscribers to the funds 
of the Additional Church Services Committee, will be invited to the 
meeting. Designs for churches and schools, specimens of school books 
and materials, together with copies of the holy Scriptures and the Book 
of Common Prayer in a great variety of languages, will be exhibited. 
Several noblemen and gentlemen acquainted with the chief languages of 
the Continent are expected to act as stewards.” May I not place in the 
same category a meeting of ministers and members of the Church of En¬ 
gland held at the Freemason’s Tavern, May 28th, at which this resolution 
was carried unanimously :—"That we will sedulously endeavour to pro¬ 
mote a comprehension of Evangelical Non-conformists such as was con¬ 
templated at the institution of the Savoy Conference, and by the Commis¬ 
sion of William III., in 1689.” 

But, dear friends, the aim and influence of the Alliance have been 
brought to bear, within the year, upon other points than have been yet al¬ 
luded to. It is the clear duly of all who love the Lord Jesus Christ to 
come to His Help,—" the help of the Lord agayisl the Mig'ity,” from 

• See Oriental Christian Spectator, 1851. pp. 228—229. 
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whatever quarter the ff mighty'* enemies of the faith may appear. And 
if it he a refreshing thing to see our brethren at home forgetting their 
minor quarrels and uniting in earnest contending* for the freedom of Con¬ 
science and Confession* the freedom of reading and interpreting the Bible, 
—equally, yea more important is their combined struggle on behalf of the 
authority, and very existence of the Bible—is their combined resistance 
to the progress of that darkest and most portentous form of Antichrist, to 
which Mr. Murray Mitchell has ably referred, and which is so well des¬ 
cribed in the titles of the two Prize Essays by working men to which I 
have before alluded, m “The Shadow of Death / 5 —and *■ ThsCkeep 
of Despair,” — The Shadow of Death — The Creed of Despair ! How fitly 
do these terms describe the condition and the mind? of those—whether 
Atheists, Deists, Pantheists, or whatever other name they may prefer, 
who "deny the Lord 'that bought them,” even Hiar who "is the True 
God and Eternal Life.” 

LeCme take occasion to congratulate this station on a revival of the 
Bible and Tract Societies amongst ub* The the of these Societies at 
home was the first step taken to a re-approach me nt between Evangelical 
Christians within and without the Anglican establishment, whose inter¬ 
communion had been interrupted by the wicked and suicidal extrusion of 
the non-conformist ministers at the Restoration of the Monarchy. And 
in associating and working together hi the business of these Societies, 
Christians first learned the possibility of Union in essentials without Uni¬ 
formity in externals. Thus, the Bible and Tract and Missionary Societies 
have been as the Porch to the- Temple of the Evangelical Alliance. And 
now you see that Alliance, in its turn, exercising a reflex influence upon 
the elder institutions. Witness, my friends of the Free Church of Scot¬ 
land who are so thick upon the ground to-night, the hearty reception given 
to your glorious champion Dr Duff at the Church Missionary Meeting. Alt 
these things concur to prove that the spirit of our Evangelical Alliance is 
pervading many a heart and many a society which does not professedly 
adhere to our terms of union. And thus our object is in great measure 
accomplished. We have no desire, as some apprehend, to set up our as¬ 
sociation in place of the existing Churches. I am not aware of a single 
instance in which one has lost Iris attachment to his own particular com¬ 
munion by joining onr Association, nor do I at all anticipate such a result. 
The object of the Evangelical Alliance is patent— rt is to manifest that 
Union which exists and which ii the Christian** birth-right by reason of 
his connection with Christ his Head- It is (to appropriate the language 
of Charles Wesley)* 

" Out real faith by reaflrwo to shew. 

To blast the aliens' hope, and let them *ee 
IIow friends of jarring seirtimcnte agree, 

Not in a party's narrow banks con lined. 

Not by a sameness of opinions joined. 

But cemented with a Redeemer’s blood. 

And bound together in the Heart of Goo." 
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The Rev. Dn. Wilson, Secretary of the Alliance at Bombay, sard, 
that, as the time of this meeting had been already spent and well spent, 
he should be very brief in the statements which he had to make respecting 
the present position and prospects of the Organization for Western India. 
Since its general meeting at Puna last year, its membership had increased 
from one hundred and fifty-two to two hundred and one. It is remark¬ 
able, that, as far as known to the secretaries, only one name lias been re¬ 
moved by death from the roll since it was first commenced. Considerable 
numbers of our esteemed associates, however, have left India during 
these two years, and are now sojourning in Europe and America, widely 
removed, it may be, from one another in the flesh, but still united in the 
spirit. Those who remain in this country, we must characterize, when 
wo remember the state of matters in past times, as a goodly band, joy¬ 
fully realizing the fact at the same time, that there are many devoted 
Christian brethren amongst us who have not yet seen it to be their_doty 
to join our society. The analysis of our membership stands pretty much 
as follows. We have fifty-three ministers of the Gospel of all denomina¬ 
tions of protestant and evangelical Christians in this and the adjoining 
presidencies; fourteen members of the covenanted, and eight of the un- 
covcnantcd, Civil Service of this country ; forty-six commissioned officers 
in the Army and Navy # of Her Majesty and the East India Company; 
thirteen physicians and surgeons; seven bankers and merchants; two com¬ 
manders of merchant vessels; six teachers and catechists and scripture 
readers; twenty-one members, whom wo cannot specially designate; and 
last, though not least in our estimation, thirty-one non-commissioned of¬ 
ficers and privates. How responsible is the position in which we all 
stand to the cause of Christ in this great but benighted land ! The influ¬ 
ence for good or for evil which we may exercise, it is difficult to over¬ 
estimate. The fifty-three ministers of the Gospel occupy a sphere of use¬ 
fulness in which, half a century ago, there w ere only one or two professed¬ 
ly Christian teachers, and these of dubious character as far as tbo great 
principles of evangelical religion are concerned. While some of us are 
seeking to diffuse a knowledge of the Gospel among our countrymen scat¬ 
tered throughout these provinces, the majority of us arc endeavouring to 
propagate the glorious Gospel of the blessed Saviour among those who 
have long sat in darkness and in the region of the valley of the shadow of 
death. How high is our calling! Let us not forget what facilities exist 
for our direct engagement in that calling. In the existence of a consci¬ 
ence speaking condemnation to the offending sinner, we have a prepara¬ 
tion made for the ministry of the true God and that Saviour whom he has 
sent. That conscience let us seek to enlighten and quicken. Let us de¬ 
termine to know nothing among this people but Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, making even our most general labours subordinate and auxiliary 
to this service. And let us all work while it is called to-day. Well is 
it for us that we stand not alone in the Christian ranks in this country. 
Our brethren engaged in the administration of its civil, fiscal, and judicial 
affairs, are taken notice of us, from their love of truth and kindness and 
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the faithful discharge of all their duties, as having been with Jesus. 
They are net merely cities set upon a hill which cannot be hid, but elevat¬ 
ed lights so shining before men, that they may see their good works and 
glorify their father which is in heaven. Our brethren in the army, while 
under providence, they preserve the peace of India in which rivers of 
blood would flow were the force of our country withdrawn from its bor¬ 
ders, hold the shield of protection over us when engaged in the work 
of the Lord, so that, availing ourselves of a general toleration, we can 
everywhere carry on that work, there being none to make us afraid. 
Their employment in itself is a lawful calling; for we know in what cir¬ 
cumstance it was said, even to those who bore arms under a heathen gov¬ 
ernment, tf Be content with your wages. ” Let them acquit themselves 
as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. Our brethren who attend the couch of 
affliction and death, may minister to the souls as well as to the bodies of 
men, directing the attention of the perishing to the Lamb of God who 
faketh away the sin of the world. One of the most pleasing facts con¬ 
nected with the revival of religion in our own, day is witnessed in the 
number of physicians who practically acknowledge the truth of God, and 
adorn the Christian profession. No class of Christians in India, indeed, 
is isolated from Christian usefulness. We are all here, witnesses, Labour¬ 
ers, warriors. Let us seek more and more to cultivate Christian com¬ 
munion with one another, and rejoice in the usefulness which we enjoy in 
the varied spheres of exertion in which we respectively move. Let the 
heathen see that we are truly both a devoted and united band. 

The proceedings of the Organization at Bombay arc well known to the 
friends here present* The monthly meetings for prayer and the commu¬ 
nication of intelligence have been kept up, and have in general been well 
attended. Three additional discourses have been delivered on the articles 
forming the basis gf the Alliance, two of which have been printed. The 
plan of attempting a general circulation of an evangelical tract or portion 
of the scripture, was still approved by the members; and the attempt to 
carry it into effect would be first made in connexion with our own coun¬ 
trymen, for whose benefit, a pamphlet by the late Dr. Chalmers, would 
soon be printed and circulated, the expense of its publication have been 
already provided for. What the effect of simultaneously directing the 
attention of multitudes to the same great and important topic might be, 
with the divine blessing, no one can tell. To him (Dr. W.) it appeared 
of the greatest importance. To accomplish this object, as well as to defray 
the general expences of the organization, funds are required, and are ear¬ 
nestly solicited. 

Mr. Shaw, the chairman, said that we would not protract the proceed¬ 
ings of the evening by recapitulating what bad already been so well said. 
He had had pleasure in yielding to the requisition made upon him to pro- 
aide on that occasion, for he conceived that the genius of protestantism is 
essentially catholic and comprehensive, drawing as it does all its principles 
from the word of God, and avoiding the mere traditions and command¬ 
ment# of man, the source of so much controversy and ctmfu&ion. 
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IV.“Death of th» Rev, Thos. J^rrom* 

It is our painful duty to inform the Friends of the Church Missionary 
Society of a very serious bereavement with which it has pleased the great 
Head of His Church to afflict the Bombay and Western India Mission of 
the Church Missionary Society, in calling our dear Brother and fellow-la¬ 
bourer, Reverepuj Thomas jEHROitf, home to an early rest* The de- 
ceased arrived in this country during the latter part of November IS47, by 
the 4t Owen Glendower,” in order to labour in the educational department 
of this Mission. In the course of 1848, he occupied himself with the study 
of Marathi, and assisted in carrying on the work at the Money School. In 
January 1849, that Institution was placed entirely under his care, and from 
that time on to the end of his life, his whole energy was devoted to the ob¬ 
ject of raising it to such a degree of efficiency as would be worthy of that 
Society by which it is supported. The knowledge and talent, which he 
applied to the work, w as considerable ; he came out especially prepared foj 
educational labour, having for some time previous to his departure from 
England, attended the lectures of Professor Faraday and other eminent 
men. The Society furnished him with a good sot of philosophical instru¬ 
ments, in addition to which, while here, he purchased, at a considerable 
expense of his own, a good number of other instruments of first rate quali¬ 
ty, among which is a large telescope, formerly in possession of Captain 
Jacob, which he obtained, we believe, for l,4t)0 Rupees, less than hah 
of the original price. Furnished with such means and filled with a 
devotedness to his work which caused him to disregard all difficulties, 
he administered physical and mathematical instruction at the Institution 
to an extent which previously was impracticable, without neglecting 
the one thing needful, the Gospel of salvation* Nor did he labour in 
vain* In spite of the serious disadvantages presented by the most un¬ 
suitable state oL the present narrow buildings, the number of scholars 
was brought tom height never reached befqre, so that several rooms of 
the Mission house, inhabited by Mr. JerrOrn himself, had to he given 
up to the school, to his great personal and domestic inconvenience* The 
necessity of erecting a new and more capacious and suitable building 
was increasingly felt by himself and by his fellow laborer since last 
mid-summer, the Rev. W. S. Price. He therefore, at the request of 
his brethren, and Vith the implicit sanction of the Corresponding Commit¬ 
tee, penned in December 1S49, that simple and touching ■* appeal to the 
friends ami supporters of Christum Missions in Indio,which bears the 
signature of all the Society’s Missionaries in Western India, nnd has gone 
forth since, month after month, on the cover of the Bombay Church Mis¬ 
sionary Record, addressing itself, we regret to say, with little success to 
those who do not appreciate the importance of the work as they ought to 
do* But our departed brother, though called 1o be an educational Mis¬ 
sionary to the Heathen, did not confine himself to this his proper vocation. 
The spiritual claims and necessities of Europeans in this country, too 
much neglected by those who ought to provide for them, engaged much of 
his attention. He gladly availed himself of numerous opportunities of 
preaching in various places the Gospel of Christ in his own native English 
and the touching eloquence with which lie addressed his hearers, made 
him a great favorite with all who attended his min is t rations* During the 
Rev, G. Candy's absence in England from August 184S, to April 1850, he 
took a considerable share of the ministerial duties at Trinity Chapel, be¬ 
sides which he seldom refused other applications to preach in Churches, 
on hoard several ships in the harbour, on Butcher's island, and at other 
places* In these numerous exertions, we are sorry to say, he sadly mis- 
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calculated hit bodily energio*. Tor we do belioTe that even a much 
stronger frame than hli would have sunk under them. Twice he 
went to Nasik for ft little relaxation last year, but he did not allow 
himself sufficient rest to obtain permanent benefit from the change. 
Consumption must have at an early period taken hold of him, white 
he was not aware of its nature, but mistook it for a minor com¬ 
plaint—consequently, he went on in his duties at the Money School 
and occasionally preached, though less frequently. On the 4th of March, 
ha was united in marriage to Miss Clark to whom he had been previously 
engaged, and who had arrived by the Overland from London—but how 
little did our brother think of the speedy termination of this union 1 The 
complaint under which belaboured, increased in virulence, and he was 
compelled to relinquish his labours about the middle of April, when he 
went with Mrs. Jerrom to spend the May vacation at Anjeneri hill* ex¬ 
pecting to return at the end of the vacation to resume his labours at the 
Money School. But on his arrival at Anjenir, the disease evinced a more 
decided character and developed itself more rapidly j his medical atten¬ 
dant soon expressed his conviction of its fatal termination—while the 
dear patient himself seems to the very end to have clung to the hope of 
recovery. About the middle ©Hast month, our friends left the hill and 
returned to Nasik, where medical skill and the affectionate kindness of a 
beloved partner, united with the brotherly kindness of his fello w-labourers 
did all in their power to alleviate his sufferings—but nothing could a veil 
the afflictive appointment of the Lord—the Spirit of our beloved brother 
left hid earthly tabernacle and departed for a heavenly rest on Friday 
morning, May 30th, at a quarter past four o’clock. 

The following letter from the Hev. W. S. Price lo the Rev. G* Candy 
contains some particulars of the sad event. Wo have to premise that 
Mr. Rogers had previously communicated the drat intelligence of the sad 
event in a letter to Mr* Candy* 

Nasik Sunday morning June Hi 3 o'ctoch. 

You Will be prepared by N& last note for the tidings of dea r Jerrom'a 
departure. On Wednesday, the day after I had informed him of hia dan¬ 
ger, an evident change took place, and on Thursday, he lay almost in an 
unconscious state. He never manifested, I believe, any tokens of deli¬ 
rium and his faculties seemed unimparied lo the last. The oppression of 
(mind produced by) his disease prevented him from gtviflg expression very 
freely to his inward feelings, yet he clearly comprehended and answered 
several questions which I put to him ; they were necessarily few and 
short, I asked him if he had peace, he answered <c Yes,”—I said : bow 
do you obtain peace 1 he replied : from God through Jesus Christ, 

through Jesus Christ.** Once I asked him, “ On whom do you trust now* 
at the time of death!” and he replied, “Only In Jesus ChrisL” Ho 
was so much exhausted by the least exertion, that I forbore to disturb 
him more, believing that he was inwardly realizingthal blessed hope which 
through weakness he could but faintly express. It is remarkable, that to 
the last day, he clung to the hope of soon returning lo Bombay. I saw 
him late on Thursday evening, and should have stayed with him to assist 
his poor wife, but that I bad to sit up with my own dear lit fie suffering 
child. He continued much in the same stale, apparently without much 
sensibility of pain, until 4J a. m. when he ceased to breathe, and his spirit 
fled for refuge to the anna of hia Saviour. It is our ground of aweel est 
consolation, lo have heard from his own lips, even when be trod the 
threshold of the dark valley, assurances of his faith in Christ, and of his 
peace with God * * * for the sure and certain hope is left us, that 
our dear brother will rise with the redeemed at the coming of the Lord* 
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We made all such preparations as can be made at such a place under the 
circumstances ; and at sunset on Friday, having mustered the little Chris¬ 
tian Church nt Nasik, we conveyed Iho earthly remains lo the grave-vard, 
and laid them in a Missionary nook by the side of Dredge and Warlh. 
Mr. Robertson performed the funeral service, while Rogers and I were 
chief mourners—But indeed the chief mourner wa9 not there. The poor 
bereaved widow exerted all the energy of a woman’s love in her attention 
to the wants of her dying partner—I am astonished how she could bear up 
under such close and painful watching; she is now in deepest distress. 
May the Lord comfort and sustain her! 

This, dear Brother, is indeed a year of trial to our little Mission, and if 
it were part of God’s plan “ to give account of his matters,” we might be 
tempted to ask what this meaneth—but it is not; and therefore, however 
marvellous in our eyes, “ we must wait to see the salvation of God !” 

I am now sitting up with my dear child, and now and then interrupted by 
my attention to him ; so pray excuse the wandering style of my letter. { 
cannot yet say any thing of my dear boy—I desire lo leave all to God, to 
feel that He will do all things well, and that in the end we shall see every 
reason to praise Him for His xmsdom and goodness. The disease continu¬ 
ed in spite of all the remedies applied, and certainly, unless the hand of 
God should interpose, it must soon rob me of my dear boy. Oh do not 
cease to intercede for us, that in any case our faith may not fail, and that 
as our day if, so our strength may be !*—Bombay Church Missionary Re¬ 
cord. 


V. —Missionary Address of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert, etc. 

On the 17th of^unc a great meeting was held in London in commence¬ 
ment of the commemoration of the third Jubilee of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts/ On this occasion, the con¬ 
sort of her Majesty presided. 

When the Royal Chairman rose to open the proceedings he was most 
enthusiastically cheered. He addressed the Meeting as follows:— 

“ My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, we are assembled here to-day in 
order to celebrate the third Jubilee of the foundation of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, incorporated by Royal 
charter, and one of the chief sources of the spiritual aid which the Esta¬ 
blished Church affords lo our extensive colonial dependencies. We are 
not commemorating, however, an isolated fact which may have been glo¬ 
rious or useful to the country, but we are thankfully acknowledging the 
Divine favour which has attended exertions which have been unremitting 
during the lapse of 150 years. We are met, at the same time, to invoke 
the further continuance of that favour, pledging ourselves not to relax in 
our efforts to extend to those of our brethren who are settled in distant 

♦ From subsequent communications from Nasik we are sorry to learn, that in the course 
of last Sunday 1st, the dear little sufferer was removed from his earthly parents by death. 
May it please’ tiod in his abundant mercy, to comfort his mourning parents, on whom this 
stroke falls the more heavily, as it is so soon after the death of Mrs. Sckreiber who was 
the beloved sister of Mr. Price. 

The Money School will for the present bo placed under Rev. E. Roger’s superintend¬ 
ence, who was to leave Nasik on the 3rd or 4th Inst, for Bombay. 
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lands, building up comm unities and states where man’s footsteps had first 
to be imprinted on the soil* and wild nature jet to be conquered to his 
use, those blessings of Christianity which form th^Toundation of our com¬ 
munity and of our State. This Society was first chartered by that great 
man, William III.—the greatest Sovereign this country has to boast of 
—by whose sagacity and energy was dosed that bloody struggle for 
civil and religious liberty which had so long been convulsing this 
country, and there were secured to us the inestimable advantages of 
our Constitution and of our Protestant faith. Having thus placed the 
country upon a safe basis at home, he could boldly meet her enemies 
abroad, and contribute to the foundation of that colonial empire which 
forms so important a part of our present greatness ; and honour be to him 
for his endeavour to place this foundation upon the rock of the Church. 
The first Jubilee of the Society fell in times when religious apathy had suc¬ 
ceeded to the over-excitement of the preceding age. Lax morals and a 
sceptical philosophy began to undermine the Christian faith, treating with 
indifference and even with ridicule the most sacred objects. Still this 
Society persevered in its labour with unremitting zeal \ turning its chief 
attention to the North American Continent, where a young and vigorous 
society was rapidly growing into & people. The second jubilee found this 
Country in a most critical position. She had obtained by the peace of 
Amiens a moment’s respite from the contest in which she had been engag¬ 
ed with her Continental rival and which she had soon to renew in order 
to maintain her own exietehce and to secure a permanent peace in Europe. 
Since the last jubilee the American colonies, which had originally been 
peopled chiefly by British euitfecta, who had left their homes to es¬ 
cape the yoke of religiomf in tolerance and oppression, had thrown 
off their allegiance to the mother country in defence of civil rights, 
the attachment to which they had carried with them from the Bri¬ 
tish soil. Yet this Society was not dismayed, but in a truly Christian 
spirit continued its labours in the neighbouring North American and 
West Indian settlements. This, the third Jubilee, falls in a happier 
epoch when peace is established in Europe, and religious fervour is 
rekindled, and at an auspicious moment, when we are celebrating a 
festival of the civilization of mankind, to which all quarters of th© 
globe have contributed their productions and are sending their people— 
for the first time recognising their advancement as a common good—their 
interests'as identical—their mission on earth the same. And this civiliza¬ 
tion rests on Christianity—could only be raised on Christianity—can only 
be maintained by Christianity, the blessings of which arc now carried by 
this Society to the vast territories of India and Australasia, which last 
are again to be peopled by the Anglo-Saxon race. While we have thus 
to congratulate ourselves upon our state of temporal prosperity—harmony 
at home and peace abroad—we cannot help deploring that the Church, 
whose exertions for the progress of Christianity and civilization we 
are to-day acknowledging, should be afflicted by internal dissensions 
and attacks from without. I have no fear, however, for her safety 
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and ultimate welfare so long as she holds fast to what our ancestors gained 
for us at the Reformation—the Gospel and the unfettered right of its use. 
The dissensions and difficulties which we witness in this, as in every other 
Church, arise from the natural and necessary conflict ojf the two antago¬ 
nistic principles which move human society in Church as well as State— 
1 mean the principles of indi vidual liberty, and of allegiance and submis¬ 
sion to the will of the community, exacted by it for its own preservation. 
These two conflicting principles cannot be disregarded—they must be re¬ 
conciled. To this country belongs the honor of having succeeded in this 
mighty task as far as the State is concerned, w hile other nations are wrest¬ 
ling with it. And 1 feel persuaded that the same earnest zeal and practical 
wisdom which have made her political Constitution an object of admiration 
to other nations, will, under God’s blessing, make her Church likewise a 
model to the world. Let us look upon this assembly us a token of future 
hope, and may the harmony which reigns among us at this moment, and 
which we owe to having met in furtherance of a common holy object, be, 
by the Almighty, permanently bestowed upon the Church.” 

During the delivery of this short, though able and noble address. His 
Royal Highness was frequently cheered. It Is characterised by a more 
thorough Protestant spirit than the Society before which it was spoken is 
often supposed to possess. In the report which was afterwards read, it 
was stated that the baptized converts connected with this society alone 
in India amount to 18,000, while between 5,000 and 6,000 more are under 
preparatory instruction for baptism. In alluding to India, the Bishop of 
Oxford made the following remarks :— 

**It was said by a living historian concerning one unhappy period of En¬ 
glish rule in India, * Then was seen that most fearful spectacle, the pre^ 
sence of the power of civilization without its merey;’ and he showed 
how India was then regarded by Englishmen, chiefly as the mere means 
by which they could in the shortest period accumulate a fortune, and re¬ 
turn to England to spend it. Thank God, that time had passed. Thank 
God, that great problem which no Heathen nation, however civilized, was 
able in any measure to solve, how a distant, a helpless, a wealthy people 
could be governed with exact justice, with beneficent kindness, with lar- 
iiglited liberality,—a problem which Rome in vain endeavoured to solve, 
and which not all her prosecutions of such men as Ycrres enabled her to 
discover,—that problem had been solved in the rule of British India. But 
surely we were bound to give to such a people also that which was our 
own choicest gift—the knowledge of themselves and of their God as re¬ 
vealed in the Scriptures. Let us not shrink from this our national duty, 
Jest we find ourselves superseded by others undertaking the vocation to 
which we should be faithless.” 

Lord John Russell, in his address thus directed attention to a consi¬ 
deration of hope and promise for tho future :— 

IS After Christianity had been first promulgated, it pleased Almighty God 
to allow many of those territories which were uttftT Christian rule, in 
which Christian bishops preached, in which Christian people worshipped, 
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to be overrun by Infidel and Mahometan conquerors, and to be subdued 
under the sword and the power of those who domed, who scoffed at, and 
who sought to triumph over Christianity. Those parts of history are 
melancholy to read, and one would fain wish, in looking into the future, to 
think that from such dangers we should be hereafter free. Sir, I think 
those arts which have been spoken of, those arts which have accompanied 
Christianity, which enabled our ancestors, once rude and barbarous, to 
overcome the resistance of matter, and, by the aid of science, have ena¬ 
bled us to show those wohders of civilization which we have seen in the 
present year will be a security for the maintenance of that Christianity ; 
and I think we need never dread that any barbarous or Infidel power will, 
by means of the sword, again extend an empire where Chiristianity at 
present rules. I trust, therefore, in the first place, seeing that this Anglo- 
Saxon race is spreading over the globe,--seeing, in the next place, that it 
carries with it those arts with which power is joined, and seeing, in the 
last place, that it carries with it wherever it extends that holy volume 
which, by means of those very arts, has become within the reach of the 
poorest among our emigrants and settlers—that, seeing all these circum¬ 
stances, we may Jook for the prevalence of Christianity over millions 
more than we should be able to count, over territories more than we 
should be able to measure and I trust likewise that these conquests will 
be permanent that we never shall have again to tee that influx of barba¬ 
rism, over which Europe and Africa have had to mourn, but that by means 
of propagating the knowledge of the Gospel among all those who speak 
our tongue and learn our language we shall have fulfilled our duty not only 
to this generation, but to those generations which after us may occupy the 
world/ 1 


VI.— Literary Notices Essays on Christian Union— 
Proofs of Corruptions in the Christian Bible, in 
Persian—Era of Zoroaster. 

Essays on Christian Union . By Thomas Chalmers, D-D- ; Robert 
Balmer, D.D.; Robert S. Candlibh, D.D. ; Rev. John Angell 
James; David Kino, LL.D.; Ralph Wardlaw, D.D ,; Gavin 
Strothers, D.D. ; Andrew Symington, D-D- With Introduction 
by Dr. Merle D^Apbigne/ London : Partridge & Oakey and Ha¬ 
milton, Adams, fit Co. 

These Essays were originally published in 1845, under the patronage 
of Mr. Henderson of Bark, The names of the it authors are a guarantee 
of their excellence. They had considerable influence in preparing the 
Essay for the formation of the Evangelical Alliance. The new edition of 
them which has just appeared has a most interesting introduction from 
the pen of Dr. Merle D’Aubigne', the great historian of the Reformation. 
We lay the following extract from this document before our readers. 

** When I had written the last word, 1 laid down my pen, I was sitting 
at that table wkere I waa generally wont to write. That table, as well as 
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one or two others, ami the chairs around me, was covered with open folios, 
for a work in which I was then engaged. They were the productions of 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Iren^us, Clement, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Atha¬ 
nasius. Ambrosius, Jerome, Gregory Nazianensis, Augustine, Chrysostom, 
Bernard, Luther, Mclanelhon, Zuingle, Calvin, Knox, Cranmer, Latimer, 
Ridley, Baxter, Leighton, Doddridge, Zinzendorfj Chalmers, and many 
others. I was fatigued wiih the labours of the day. I threw myself back 
in my chair. It was midnight. The light of tlie lamp began to flicker. 
My eyes, after having tong rested on the works of those men, so dear to 
me, closed.. But all at once something strange oecured, I as¬ 
cended, 1 descended, I traversed the air and the shades of night. At length 
I arrived before large gates. ] stopped some moments ■ then taking cour¬ 
age, crossed, with a certain solemn awe, the threshold. Scarcely had t 
passed through, when 1 heard in the abyss towards the left, cries, disputes, 
quarrels. 

Et discordia demens 
Vipereum crinem vittts innexa cruentis. 

That is the receptacle of the lost, exclaimed I,—the Gehenna where 
those who hSrre not been saved await the last day. I withdrew in haste; 
and, attracted by songs full of melody, directed my steps towards an ele¬ 
vated ground. This, thought I, is doubtless paradise,—the place where 
the souls of the blest await, after death, the glorious resurrection. Soon, 
indeed, I perceived, a delicious spot, but of a charactertoo pure and heaven¬ 
ly to describe. Words fail me in my attempt to narrate fully what I saw 
and heard; and the faint outline which I shall draw must only be regarded 
as the weak attempt of a child to pourlray the glories of one of our Alpine 
views. A river, clear as crystal, issuing gently from hidden sources, an 
atmosphere all pure, and a radiance, mildly glorious,, imparted charms in¬ 
expressible to this sweet spot. Through arising ground I sought the shade 
of a myrtle and laurel grove. Scarcely had I gained it when I saw many 
human forms, unsubstantial, indeed, but yet bearing distinctive marks". 
Strange, that although I had never seen them before, yet I recognised 
almost all of them. I needed no angel to tell me their names. 1 read them 
in the peculiar trails of each, as if they had been imprinted on their fore¬ 
heads. These celestial beings l he sweetest a fleet ion appeared to unite. 
Love and peace were in their looks. They walked sometimes two and 
two, then re-assembled; then separated once more, hut to unite again. 

H At the same time that I recognized perfectly their features, I heard 
distinctly, though at some distance, their voices, They passed successive¬ 
ly near to inc, so that I could contemplate them face to face. Calvin 
walked with Jerome; Luther with Crysostom; Zuingle with Ignatius; 
Melancthon with Clement of Alexandria; Knox with Athanasius ; Cran- 
mer with Origan ; Latimer with Cyprian; Ridley with Bernard : Leighton 
with Iren^uB; Wesley with Augustine; Zinzendorf with Ambrose; 
Chalmers with Gregory Nazianensis; Doddridge with Tertullian; Hal¬ 
dane with Hilaire. Soon afterwards, most of them assembled together 
near a grove covered with flowers. They spoke of the union of saints. 
* Redemption, 1 said one f has for its aim the union of all the faithful, in 
the communion of God through Jesus Christ. Alas ! why does the Church 
on earth show litlle unity V 1 Because/ answered one, * among those who 
are considered members of the Church, there is an innumerable multitude 
who are in reality strangers and aliens to it.* 5 Add/ said another, * that 
a great number of that mixed multitude in the Church attain to important 
stations, are charged with grave functions, and manage the affairs of the 
congregations. 9 * And then/ said a Hurd, ‘sometimes it happens that 
among those who are truly subjects of the heavenly King, the predomi¬ 
nance of external motives,—episcopal, dissenting, political,— tends to 
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break l he unity of the body/ ' And do we not know/ said a fourth,' how 
easily are forgotten everywhere the difference between things essential and 
non-essential, and how strongly does an extreme attachment to things su¬ 
bordinate carry along with it destruction to the very unity which arises 
from things fundamental/ * And then/ said a fifth, * do not gross errors 
insinuate the motives into the minds even of the faithful, and exert them¬ 
selves powerfully to create divisions in the Church of the Lord 1 1 

** Most of these happy souls stopped at the foot of the little hill where I 
had taken up my station. 1 We had our friendly differences/ said they, 
* whilst on earth/ ' You/ said Luther to Chrysostom, * did not clearly 
understand that man, ia lavpd by faith alone ; or, at least understanding 
it, you did not express yourself Vilh sufficient dearness on that article 
which lies at the very foundation of the Church/ 1 You/ said Zuingle to 
Ignatius, f laid too great stress on the authority of bishops, and did not suf¬ 
ficiently respect the rights of Christians/ * You/ said Knox to Athana¬ 
sius, * in your quarrel with Arius, did ill in siding with the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine. You ought not to have acknowledged in a temporal Sovereign 
the right of convoking the Council of Nice, and you ought not to have ap¬ 
pealed from the Council of Tyre to Caesar. You were well punished for it 
afterwards/ ‘ You/said Calvin, to Jerome/ ‘rendered great services to 
biblical literature, and your long life was devoted to unwearied labours, but 
you contributed at last to the introduction of great cirurs into the Church 
by your enthusiasm for the ascetic life/ * You/ laid Augustine to Wesley, 

1 doubtless loved in your heart the doctrine of grace, but you neither suffi¬ 
ciently understood it, nor with sufficient clearness set it forth. Grace is 
prevenient, operative, co-operative* To nothing does it succumb, but by 
the gift of perseverance renders the recipient victorious in the combat/ 
‘ You/ said Chalmers to Gregory Nazianensis, ‘have laboured for the ex¬ 
cellent doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus Christ. But you have not been 
sufficiently firm and immoveable in your Christian career, in the work of 
the Lord. Incessantly you wavered between the contemplative resentment 
of a recluse and the active life of a minister of God*; and at length, in the 
heat of the battle, withdrew, from the vocation which you had received 
from on high to a retreat in Isauria/ 

“I heard still further discourses like the preceding* The words were 
uttered with gentleness, and on expression betokening peace and goodwill 
was spread over the countenances both of listeners and speakers. Never¬ 
theless, I began to entertain some apprehensions* At length I heard a 
voice, grave and noble, proceed from the midst of the blessed* I looked ; 
1 had not yet observed tne speaker* I could not turn away my gaze from 
him; there was in his features a lofty, commanding spirit—an energy more 
than human* I recognized St. Paul, He said, * Such have we all been, 
proud of our works, too forgetful that Jesus ii sole Prince, wishing to pre¬ 
serve to man some glory, and not, save at intervals, unreservedly devoting 
ourselves to him to whom we ought altogether to belong. Such have we 
all been, but we have been * washed/ c sanctified/ and ‘justified/ in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God/—1 Cor* vi. 11. 
And immediately all the voices united and cried, * Such have we all been, 
but we have been washed* Then the same voice, so clear and so com¬ 
manding, resumed, and said,— f There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female/ we ‘ are all one in 
Christ Jesus/ And I saw all the blessed presenting their hands, Luther 
to Chrysostom, Knox to Athanasius, Chalmers to Gregory, Calvin to 
Jerome, Augustine to Wesley, and crying,— * We are all one in Christ 
Jesus*’ ” 

The conception of this is excellent. We arc of opinion, however, thal 
the taints in heaven are more likely themselves to acknowledge their 
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former errors than to be reminded of them by their associates in the en- 
joyment of bliss* 

Proofs of Corruptions in the Christian Bible in Persian, to which is ap¬ 
pended the Theology of Christians in Urdu, * By a Muhammadan. Hy¬ 
derabad 1267, A. H. 1851 1 A. D* pp, 182 foolscap 4to* 

This little work professes to be a reply to the Mizdn-ut-Rak (Ba¬ 
lance of Truth) of the Rev. Mr. Pfander, and to the Radrfi-i-Din-Mu- 
mlmam' (Refutation of MuhammadismJ of th^, Rev. Dr. Wilson, It 
forms one of many testimonies to the feet, that these works continue to 
he read by the natives many years after their publication, and in parts of 
India remote from the places at which they first appeared. The author 
intends in it to deal in hard arguments, without that personal abuse into 
which con trovers ml ists are so prone to fall. In the attempt to accom¬ 
plish the latter object he is tolerably successful; but in the former he 
miserably fails. The passages which he quotes from the Kuran,—such 
as those from the Surat-ul-Bakar, a. 225, and the Surat-ul-Hashar, 
a. 22—24,—and which he conceives lo be of superlative excellence, are not 
more sublime than many in the Bible s the descriptions of which Muham¬ 
mad has, in these instances, merely borrowed and reproduced. The pas¬ 
sages which he quotes from the Bible to contrast with them, and which he 
alleges to be derogatory to the spirituality, omnipresence, wisdom, power, 
and other perfections of God, are merely figures of speech, designed to 
aid the imperfect conceptions of these attributes by a being of such limit¬ 
ed and beclouded powers as sinful man. They have their parallels even 
in the Kuran, which our author strives to uphold. A child knows that the 
Jmnif of God denotes the power and action of God; the eye of God , his 
divine inspection of all the creation which he has made; the res/ of 
God , his cessation from creation and the complacency which he has 
in his varied works ; the repentance of God, the change of hit dealings 
and administration with his changed creatures. It is not in such passages 
as those, in which language having an thro pop ethical relations is used, that 
Muhammad and his early followers and the greatest of Musalman contro¬ 
versialists, have maintained that the alleged corruption of the Torat , Za- 
bur , and Tnjil consists ; but in those which refer to the divine dignity of 
Jesus, and the nature of his mission, as superseding the so-called mission 
of Muhammad. For such a corruption as is said to exist, no satisfac¬ 
tory reason can be adduced. That no corruption has taken place, is amply 
proved by ancient manuscripts, versions, and quotations, connected with 
different countries of the world, and kept in the possession of opposing 
sects, Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian. It was only when Muhammad, 
in his impetuous ignorance, ran counter to the bible, and was accused of 
contradicting it that he began to complain of its want of purity. At first, 
he said, **0 ye who have received the scriptures, ye are not grounded in 
anything till ye observe the Law and the Gospel/' We suppose both Mr* 
Pfander and Dr. Wilson are not unwilling that the readers of their works 
should compare them with that of the Haidar&b&d Maul&vi. Little of his 
book requires an answer from them, for it does not dislodge them from a 
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single one of their positions. In deference to the writer* however* they 
may say a few words to him* by way of annotation, when their next edi¬ 
tions appear. 

T&reekh-i-Zartoshtee* or Biscmsion on the Era of ZurtosfU or Zoroaster 
the prophet of the Par seen : proring hy the Testimony of Greek , Latin * 
French * English t and other European r as well as Pehlivee * Arabic and 
Persian authors of ancient and modern times, that Zoroaster flourished 
in the sixth century of the Christian Era ; in opposition to the improbable 
era adopted by the compilers of the Goojratee Abmanals published in 
Bombay at the “Sumachar” “ Dufler Ashkara ” and ££ Chabaok ” Press, 
by the editor of the ££ Jugut Mitra ” Magazine, and by the Goof raise 
translator of £i Me Cudden's Oriental Eras,** which makes him a con¬ 
temporary of Alexander the Great , who flourished in the fourth century 
before Christ. By Nowrozee Funnel) itJ£e* Interpreter to the Su¬ 
preme Court. Bombay* 1350, pp. 205, 8vo, 

This work is m Gujar&ti; but it has an English title of unusual length, 
which we have now transcribed. We have given it a candid considera¬ 
tion ; for though we have long made up our mmds about tlve merits and 
demerits of the Zand writings ascribed to Zoroaster, we have not yet been 
able, after the perusal of many more “ testimonies” both oriental and 
occidental than are here adduced* to form a definite and satisfactory 
opinion as to the question of the era of Zoroaster, or even of that of hie 
personal, as distinguished from his mythical* existence. Notwithstanding 
Mr, Naurozjfs laudable attempt to enlighten us, we have got no help from 
his pages. They only make confusion worse confounded* entirely failing 
to connect the alleged existence of Zoroaster with any ascertained and 
acknowledged 11 points” of history. Naurozjt, in a lengthy and able cor¬ 
respondence in the (t Bombay Tknet” has proved hirnself unable to sa¬ 
tisfy the passive scepticism of the editor of that paper; and, in the case 
of the Pehhvl books, on which be lays much stress* he has not been able 
to rebut the charge of a e£ Parsi Student of Logic” that these books have 
been composed since the overthrow of Yazdejard by the Khalifa of Mu- 
hammad.t The amiable Mr. Kawasjf Sohrabjf Patel, who differs from 
Mr. Nauroxji in the date he fixes for the Zoroastrian era, thus concludes 
his correspondence with him* in the Bombay Times of June 21* 1851 
** O ! sorrow f sorrow ! to think that the very existence of our holy and 
revered prophet should be doubted* and no eon of Iran prepared, at once 
to dispel the doubt! Sorrow! sorrow” 1! J 

■ Sic id orig, 

f 13e* on the Dinkard Wajttr-Kard, and the other Peblivj works* wtjson on the 
Pars* religion* pp. 412—414 j 431—445. 

t The punctuation here is that of Kawasjj. 
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I* Mission School at Sata'ra. 

A public examination was lately held of llii Mission School of the Free 
Church of Scotland at Sat£r&, under the zealous care of the Rev. 
James Aitkcn. The chair was occupied by the commissioner, Mr, Ogilvy. 
The pupils number about 200; and their performances both in English ami 
Marathi gave very great satisfaction. They are instructed according to 
the system of Mr, Stow of Glafgow, in a most efficient and economical 
manner. A good many of them regularly contribute to the funds of the 
School. All this is very pleasing, especially when it Is remembered that it 
is only lately that the Satara state was annexed to the British territories 

2. Bombay Tract anp Boon Society. 

Of late there has been a new and most encouraging demand for the pub¬ 
lications of the Bombay Tract and B«ok Society. In IS50 the number of 
copies issued was, in MarSlhi, 55,816; Gujarallu, 6,055; HimluthSni, 
2,763; other languages, English not included, 3,835; total 67,514, This 
is about double Ibe number of previous years ; and the fact that, almost 
without exception, they were put into circulation by sale, affords a well 
grounded hope that for the most part they will be carefully preserved and 
read. 

Twenty-six new publications, in different languages, were adopted m 
1850, several of which at the close of the year remained to be carried 
through the press. Since the commencement of the present year, fourteen 
new works have been approved. Some of these are substantial volumes 
and will be important additions to the Christian vernacular literature of 
Western India, One only is in English, \iz M a Life of Muhammad, 
written with special reference to the circumstances and wants of native 
readers. This it is expected w’ll make a volume of about 200 pages ISmo. 
and, when published, will without delay be translated into the vernacular 
languages. The adoption of four or five new tracts is now under conside¬ 
ration, and several works of a larger and more important character are In 
course of preparation for the Society. 

Since the commencement of the present year 30,000 copies of the Socie¬ 
ty’s most popular standard tracts, and 20,000 copies of new publication* 
have been printed. The large works are still in the press, while several of 
the new works arc yet waiting to be printed. A number of the Society 
publications for which there is a constant demand, are also out of print. 
It should be added that printing bills to the extent of Us. 400 which re¬ 
mained due at the close of I860 are chargeable against the ordinary income* 
of the present year ; also that a considerable sum remains to be realized in 
o#der to complete the payment of the premises recently purchased for the 
Society’s Depository. 

That these demands may be met, and the operations of the Society car¬ 
ried on in a manner at all corresponding to the wants of the times, ^great¬ 
ly increased expenditure is required. 

It is, the Committee believe, sufficiently obvious that a very large part 
of the native population may now he reached and influenced by me^ns of 
the press. And it is difficult to see how, in present circumstances, the 
light enn be effectually diffused throughout the country by any other means. 
Nothing but the want of funds, prevents the Committee, from greatly ex¬ 
tending their operations. But for this, the number of works published anil 
circulated would be greatly increased, and a system of col portage establish¬ 
ed for carrying these publications to I he most distant villages. The con¬ 
tributions of the friends of native enlightenment must however determine 
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the extent of the Society *b operations. To them this brief statement is 
commended in the confident expectation o^a generous response. 

Geo . Moore, Preside aL 


Bombay, ) 
29th July, 1851. S 


R W Hume, 

J. M. Mitchet.e 




Secretaries. 


A large supply of valuable English books has recently been received 
from the Parent Society in London. They are on sale at the Society's 
Depository near the Cathedral. A number of them are specially designed 
for the instruction and improvement of children and youth. 


3. Ameki caw Presbyterian Mission to the Sikh Countrt. 

We have just received a copy of the report for last year, which, though 
it does not contain a record of any remarkable events, possesses much in¬ 
terest as intimating the existence of very considerable evangelistic agencies 
and appliances connected with the important territory to which it refers. 
The stations of the Mission are five in number:—Lodi Saharan pur, 
Jalandhar, Amh&l§ f and Labor. The ordained Missionaries at these im¬ 
portant posts are the Rev. J. Porter, L Janvier, A. Rudolph; Golok 
Nath; J, R. Campbell,!. Caldwell, J. S. Woodsidc; J. M. Jamieson, 
J. H. Morrison ; John New ton ; C. W, Forman. To these there is at¬ 
tached a considerable staff of assistants, catechists, and teachers. There 
are schools at all the stations, Hindi, Sanskrit, Persian, or English. The 
native press, (no, is in operation, though it is somewhat "restricted from a 
deficiency of funds. The converts arc not yet numerous, but by the 
blessing of God they arc on the iticrrcasc. At Lodiana, last year, there 
was one admission lo the church by baptism, and one by certificate. At 
Jalandhar, a young man, a native of the Panj5b, and formerly a Musal- 
man, was baptized in very encouraging circumstances. The number of 
communicants at AmhSlti is ten, three of w horn-including a Brahman Pan- 
dit,^vvere admitted since the last report was published. The Mission at 
Labor has been in existence only about twenty months. 

4. Synod of the Waldensian Church. 

Our readers will peruse the following narrative with the greatest interest. 
It is from the p<m of one of our countrymen, on whom, on account of his 
abundant circulation of the scriptures in Italy, the pope casts any thing bill 
an eye of love. 

Turin^May 30, 1851. 

I am just returned from the Synod of the Vaudois Church, which wag 
opened at Pomaret on the 2Glh inst., and was continued during three en¬ 
tire days. 

The Synod was one of uncommon interest. It was the first held since 
the concessions made to these Churches in these “ latter times.” Former¬ 
ly, none were admitted to the synodical session but the members of that 
body, properly speaking, which amount to forty-three in number, and con¬ 
sist of (Jpj pastor of each Vaudois parish, and a deputy from the same; the 
two lay members of the “ Table,' 1 the professors ufthe college at La Tour, 
and the Doyon of the pastors. These met only hy formal permission, ap¬ 
plied for and granted from the Government. All matter to be discussed 
had to pass the ordeal of examination before the council, and the session 
was held under the surveillance of a royal commissioner. Now the doers 
or the church where the session is held are opened to all, no restriction is 
placed upon the mailer to be discussed, there is no royal commissioner 
present, and in room of permission to be asked, notifiuilion ol the convoca¬ 
tion of the Synod is alone required. 

It will be at once perceived, (hen, that the difference is great between 
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this and all previous meetings. There were present n very full mirliencc?, 
and amongst them, for the three days, three remarkable attentive auditors, 
the Roman Catholic cures of the adjacent parishes. 

The session was opened with a religious service, in which thanks were 
warmly expressed to the Giver of all good for the enlarged concession un¬ 
der which it met, and prayers calling for the Divine blessing upon the pre¬ 
sent king, as son of the benefactor of the Yaudois churches. The Modera¬ 
tor, the Rev. Pasteur Revel, preached from the words,— 14 Ye can discern 
the face of the skies, but ye cannot discern the signs of the times.” One 
of the cures, after hearing the sermon (which was throughout of no ordi¬ 
nary power, and extempore), expressed his astonishment in these terms, 
“ Je n'nurds pu guere mi cut predie f maimerne,” (“ i could scarcely have 
prea died bet t er my sc] f. ? *) T here w as a co nsid e rabl e i n li ux o f s t rang o rs, 
all brethren in "the Lord. I remarked General Beckwith, and Dr. Gilly, 
Prebendary of Durham ; Messrs, Stewart and Hanna, Free Church minis¬ 
ters; Rev, Mr, Reynolds, Rev. Lemuel Olmstead, from the United States 
of America; Mr. Barbour, of Edinburgh, and others. The friends of 
Tuscany were gratified by (he res Lilt of the first ballot, and thought it 
significant of the interest felt for that country. Rev. B. Mai an was elected 
President of the Synod; he who but a short time since was sent out of 
Florence on account of the success of his preaching there in the Italian 
language. The Moderator, together with the major part of the ** Table, 35 
were re-elected, w hich was also re-assuring for the cause wc have at heart, 
as well as strongly approving what had already been attempted. I do not 
profess to give more than a brief outline of what passed. The Hungs which 
struck us as most remarkable were—the perfect order pervading a meeting 
so lately set loose from almost despotic restraint; the general manifesta¬ 
tion of intelligence and of independence amongst all who took part in the 
proceedings oT this mountain council. There were to be seen very gro¬ 
tesque looking personages who certainly adhered to the costumes of former 
days, some very imperfectly shaven, some with very coarse, although very 
while, linen, and with other parts of their attire as coarse and common as 
yoy please—men who, at their first aspect, you would suppose had'jfrst 
come to hear and to return home. Not so, however; these rustic robes, 
—these giolegque personages, now and again stood on their feet, and spoke 
upon (he matter under discussion with a clearness of diction, and with a 
force of reasoning, and with a brevity very striking; no rhetoric, no flour¬ 
ishes ; to the point and have done ; and I can sincerely say that I never 
heard sounder reasoning, or better feelings more ueally or more simply 
expressed. There were moments of solemnity,—for instance, when Turin, 
the capital of the kingdom was declared to contain a Vaudois parish wilU 
the full consent of the Government, there was a feeling evidently present 
of swelling thanksgiving to God. It had no sooner passed the vote than 
Professor Medic rose, arid, in a touching address, moved that praise be 
given to our heavenly Father for so signal a mark of His favour,—so signal 
a change in the condition of their Church. All rose up as one man, and 
the President, in a few appropriate hut stirring words, gave vent'to tho 
feelings of the Assembly. Pinerola, a town, the chef lieu of the valleys, 
presented its petition to be admitted, and was joyfully received, and ex¬ 
horted to constitute itself immediately* Thus has this first Synod passed/ 
to the satisfaction of all concerned; and if the Government be rightly in¬ 
formed of wliat took place, they will know, that of all the public demons¬ 
trations that these times have produced, none was more sincere, more 
honest, more hearty, than the cry that burst from the lips of these moun¬ 
taineers, when the President arose and said fC Vive" but had not time to 
finish ; the feelings could not be controlled, the meeting took up and com¬ 
pleted the loyal burst once and again, ** Vive le Roi” There were other 
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points of interest dis cussed, and some enlargement of the constitution of 
the Synod, tn admit the laity to a share of influence; and there were some 
points of great interest reported by the Table in. their compte femlu ; for 
instance, it was stated that in their elementary schools now, the proportion 
was twenty-five per cent, of the population, and that in their receptions at 
the hospitals it was only one per-cent., showing both a sound, moral, and 
physical slate. The arrangements made for the reception of the members 
of the Synod and of the strangers in this remote valley were excellent; a 
sort of general table was prepared in a large room at the hospital, where 
an abundant dinner was every day served, and occasional refreshments, as 
required, during the day* After dinner toasts were drunk to the health of 
their unceasing benefactors, Dr. Gilly and General Beckwith, to which the 
latter responded in an energetic address, terminating with ^heir own heart 
searching motto, ^Lsux hicet in Tenebris ^* Dr* Gilly also spoke in 
French, and gave the toast of u Christian Fraternity and Charity. 3 * A 
toast was then drank lo the friends and brethren who had come from a 
distance, and who had shown kind attention to their ministers when in 
Tuscany. This was responded to in French by the Rev* Dr. Stewart, and 
by some oilier person, who appeared to strike the nail upon the head by 
one remark. He said, “You have deplored in your history the loss of 
some of your valleys, and the general restraint placed upon your liberty. 
Behold, now, the goodness of your Lord. You this day have extended to 
Pmerola and lo Turin; and we can see amongst us those who in one sense, 
TOiiy not be improperly called deputies,—not from your neighbouring val¬ 
leys, but from a distance, they £ome bearing with them the fruit and the 
adherence of the Yal d^Arno. At this there was areal burst of heartfelt 
cheering and clapping. When that had subsided, he continued, fi Perse¬ 
vere and pray, and ero long, not the Vul d’Arno only, but a city beyond it, 
shall be conquered for your Lord. That city is Rome. 1 * That was the 
climax, and a hearty cheer was the amen of the evening, God tie praised 
for the manifestation set forth in this first Free Synod of the Vaudois 
Church*—I remain, Joan Paxenhak, Captain, H. N* 
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We feci much obliged Lo the friend who has forwarded to us a copy of 
the Hindu Akhbar. 

The report of the Baptist Missions in India has just come to hand. 

Our next number w ill ronlain the continuation of the paper by professor 
J^assen on the Hindu Religion, and of the review of Strauss. 
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I.—The Principal Points of the Religious History of 
Hindus, By Professor C. Lassen of Bonn* 
Part Second.* 

In the times subsequent, the gods of the Vedas had to encounter a dif¬ 
ferent treatment* according as they were employed in the liturgy, or he came 
objects of epic poetry, or were made the subject of theological meditation. 

At the time that the oldest worship was reduced to fixed rules, and when 
the whole life was regulated according to the religious regulations set forth 
in the bookoflaws, and the gotls of the Vedas alone were worshipped* they 
only were invoked in the hymns used on*those occasions* The pra^Ws 
of the gods at the sacrifices as well at the daily ceremonies, were address¬ 
ed to them only . This position they have ever since retained. 

The epic poems were especially appointed for the kings, and warriors, 
and were composed for their glory. The name of a hero, Sku'ra, including 
Hie idea of the divine, it was easy to give him a divine origin ; and after 
his death he received a seat tn.the heaven of /nira, because the latter was 
the god of tattles. His Sumrga is arranged like the court of an earth¬ 
ly king. Instead of the Maruts (who accompanied him in Ins con¬ 
flicts with the evil spirits), and the Aptya8> the Ghandharbas , and the 
Apmra $>—both of which first occupy an important place in epic poetry,— 
were given to him for servants. At first the name Gandkarba probably sig¬ 
nified the sun ami appears to be mentioned in the Veda only in the singular 
number.t According to the epic poems, Gandharbas then existed in great 
numliers, and were governed by a king. Their special property was 
the divine horses; this refers to the ancient meaning of the name, i. d. the 
«wn, because the god of the sun rjjies in a chariot drawn by horses, The 
Gandharbas lived in the North not far from the Manasa lake, in the 

* The first part of lids paper, translated from Professor Lassen's invaluable work, 
Indihche-A rTKftTHiTMaKunnF or Ik man Arch# plug y, appeared in our number Tor 
Seplcuiber ItifiO.— Edit. &f the O. C. N. 

f Itigv. T.2, 4t. “Upon the fixed soil of Gandharbaf' i* c, in ihc firnimncitl. Rosen, 
Ann oi. p- L. quotes the full owing passages from the Vqfa* Sauh, XX, 9, #1. 7. * { May ilm 
heavenly Goodharba, the purifier of the spirits, purify our hearts," 'The word h explained 
by ddfttyfli which signifies also the god of tlie sum Vide Colebrookc'a flliac. Ess, h p. 
112 . 
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neighbourhood of Kuv era’s residence. They appear us combatants for 
Indr a and participating jn human battles; they were, however, liable to be 
overcome by human heroes.* We are not clearly informed, for what 
reason they were afterwards made his songsters and musicians.f 
Not only the Gandharbas, but also the Devas, were liable to-be con¬ 
quered by human heroes,J which proves, that at the time when the 
Mahabhdrata was composed the veneration for the ancient gods was 
greatly diminished, and that the self-conscfousness of heroic power had 
mightily risen against it. The world of the Devas is not separated by a 
distinct line from that of men; the demi-gods often dwell on earth; they 
are able to enter it; the gods themselves not unfrcqucntly appear to men ; 
the latter ore permitted to visit Indra in his heaven; in one^apter of the 
great epos, all the heroes of the great war are represented as incarna¬ 
tions of the gods and of their enemies, according as they were enemies or 
friends of the Pandavas; and the Devaraki Ndrada goes to and fro be¬ 
tween the two worlds as ambassador.§ 

The way in which the Apsaras are particularly employed in the epos 
exhibits another feature of the low situation to which the ancient gods 
were reduced in the estimation of a later age. The opinion became pre¬ 
valent that the Devas could be displaced from their respective seats 
by‘men, m case the latter should by penitence attain to the highest 
degree of holiness. Then, ll\e Apsaras are sent out by Indra , to excite 
thoir passions, in order by such disturbances to deprive the performers of 
penance of their acquired merits. And as the original character of gods of 
nature which was assigned to the Apsaras —who originally seem to have 
been viewed as water-goddesses,—and to the Gandharbas , escaped the 
memory of the authors of these epic poems, so it is also observable in 
regard to the greatest number of the other gods. They treat £eir stories 
as poetical matteT, and not unfrequently they unite legends together which 
were formerly separate, and likewise disfigure them by additions, by alte¬ 
rations, and by introducing the great gods of more modern origin. || For the 
greatest part, however, it is only the ancient gods, the demi-gods, and holy 
men of antiquity who in their narratives are brought forward as acting. 

As for the theological treatment of the ancient gods, this originated 

• Vide “ Indische Altb p. 6J», 6G6, 032. Their band is called Hathaka. Arjurta 
fighting Ihem took some horses from them. See M. Bli. II. 27, 1042 scq. I. p. 316. Accord¬ 
ing to Manu, I. 36. 37, tliey were created by tbo J*rajupatis. According to M. Bh. 1. 66. 
V. 2666. seq. I. p. 93. tliey are the sons of Kashjapa tbc son of Marichi and PrddhA. The 
Porfina gives a different account; vide Vishnu P. p. 150. The Padma P. represent!them 
as being the sons of Kashyapa and of Vdch (speech) 

t in Ibis capacity they appear also in the Gandhanu'idara in the service of Kuvera. M. 
U6. III. r39. v. 11656. veil. I.p.665. 

f Arjuna tind^fCrishna at the burning of tbo Khdndhava forest overcame all the goda 
and their hosts. See M. Bh. I. 2?8. v. 8296. ff. I. p. 301. 

$ See pages 489, 676, 706. 

H As in the legend of Indra, Tvashtri and Vritra,-— who was bom of the former for 
the destruction of Indra f — appear also as VisItnH in M. Bh V,8. v. 227. vol. II. p. 94. 
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from lhe endeavour,—their supposed character as gods of nature being no 
longer understood,—to attribute a spiritual character to them in its stead, in 
order by this transposition to acquire for them in the sphere of reflexion, 
a dignity which they had lost as objects of religious feeling. As the be¬ 
ginning of the Old Indian theology, we may consider that indefinite seek¬ 
ing after a supreme principle, which the iftgwfc thus expresses in one of 
its latest hymns i* * * § “Then there was neither non-existence nor existence ; 
no world, no air, nor any thing above them; nothing anywhere in the for¬ 
tune of any one enveloping or enveloped. There was then neither death 
nor immortality, nor difference between day and night. | But tad (that) 
breathed without afflation, alone with Svadka , (self-position) which is 
contained wilhin it. Besides it, nothing since existed, ^here was dark¬ 
ness ;this all was enveloped in darkness, and indistinguishable water;]; but 
the mass covered with the veil was produced by the power of contemplation. 
Desire (Kama) was formed first in his mind, and this became the origi¬ 
nal, productive seed, which the wise,—acknowledging it by comprehen¬ 
sion in their hearts,—distinguish as being, in non-existence, the bond of 
existence.” 

According to this representation, the highest divine principle is an inde¬ 
finite, general something in which self-position is contained; in it by .re¬ 
flexion originates the creative desire, as a thing w hich does not yet exist, in 
which existence is still bound. The same Me a is contained in the sylla¬ 
ble om, the sanctity of which is not understood from the Sanskrit itself, 
hut may be deduced from the old Persian languages, in which ava signifies 
ihat.§ 

This indefinite general expression afterwards gave way to the more 
definite tr Brahma'S* although not in the Hymns themselves, but first in the 
Upanishadti, in which it is declared to be that from which all things take 
their origin; by which, after being bom they live, which they strive to 
attain to, and into which they enter again for knowledge and happiness.|| 

* Colebrooke T 5 translation, Misc. Ess. I.p. 32. XL chapter, tenth book. 

f See Colebrooke with the complements of the commentary : other than him nothing 
existed (which) since has (been). 

x Colebrooke , u and was u indistinguishable (like fluids mixed in) waters ” Culebroofce re¬ 
minds us of the passage in Htsiodas Theog. v. 123 iX&Gnq &*EQ6ftQ£ xe t fithaipti. 
te A iylvQPTO, According to Hesiod, Theog ♦ v. 120. 'Egmg belong also to the 
most ancient gods. 

§ Ont is contracted from auam, as aom in Zend from avem. This explanation belongs 
to Dr. IViitdisrhinann. It de Jen. Lift- Z* 1834. p. 144. fWe concur in this derivation of 
Uic Oil, which is thus no longer mysterious \ but query : has not contracted into 

aiHT 3. conrident reference to the Vedic Aditi, Vanina, and Mit/a, alterwards meUphy- 
sioally combined into the avam or entity ?— Edit, of die O. V. S .) 

(| In the Hymn of the Vdjc ij. Sunk. Brahma, according to Colebrooke s interpreta¬ 
tion or the supplementation of the Commentary. See the above p. 57. That passage h in 
the Taiitiriyaka Up. Vide p. 76. Brahma is in many Upanishads represented as the highest 
divine principle ; see Kdth, Up. II. p. 10S. Poky IIbp. 105. VI. p. 210. JUund. Up. II. 1. p, 
120. HI. S p^ 223. Bnhad Aranyaka,!. 4,9. p-12. I. 6, 1. p 21. II. M. Sec - p. II. 
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The original signification of ihi# word, namely that of "prayer® and dcvo_- 
t^on ,, has been extended to a religious act in genera), and then to 
the designation of the highest divine principle. In all the moat an¬ 
cient works (of the Hindus) we find the same hesitating search for m 
name to designate the supreme personal God ; we find (ho name Surya 
In the Anvknmam to the Bigveda for the supreme soul; in the Aitariya 
Aranya the soot is said to be Brahma , Indr a, Prajapati, the Lord of atl 
beings.* The last name has also been adopted and used for the subor¬ 
dinate creators, and therefore could no longer be the proper denomination 
of the supreme God. Neither Indra nor SuVyu, because they were names 
of subordinate gods, but Brahma y had the advantage of signifying also the 
Priests, whose highest God and Creator be was. He haa never become 
a god of the people, and no system of worship haa been instituted fibv 

him.! 

Not only in the caae of Indru md $urya r were efforts made by a mysti¬ 
cal interpretation toobtarn a lngher char actor for IKcm, but also in that 
of other Divine Beings of antiquity. Several instance* d" this kind occur 
as early a® in the Nirukta, where the seven IHshis are said to be the 
seven senses, f This kind of interpretation is called Adhydtmm or the re¬ 
ference to the supreme Spirit. In the Brihad-Jhanyaka, §ttie Rudras are 
m a similar manner converted into the ten j/ra'nu® (vitals) and at'ma the' 
soul and other gods. 

The ante-epical writings acknowledge but one supremeGod,BruAW,with 
his various (abovementioned) names. Vishnu || is in the book of the 
Law still the Vedic God of this name. Ntirayana is there not a name of 
Vishnu but of Brahma* a® Creator, who is there called Svayamhhu . H The 
creation is also represented as a sacrifice offered by all the gods, during, 

p. 27, where we find this Brahma ha* iwo forma being shaped ami shapeless, men*? and 
immortal, liable and moving, being and ** tbal lf {Tyad-—tad.) 

* Colo hooke \d snp , p.52, 

t Compare Bln fly's India, p.173 of the separate reprint, and Roth, in Z*llxr* 
Thtol. Jahrb. p. 36J. and Z. der D> Morg, (its. L p. 85. Sometimes feast* of Brahmd aiw 
mentioned j vide p. G95, and M. Bh . IV. 13. v. 338. 39. II. p. 14. The great rich feast of 
Brahmd by the Alaisya were much in honour with men £ for thousand* of wievtlien were 
gathered together from all the regions around for (he meeting of Brahma and Pathupoti, 
But from this it is likewise clear that we may presume that the feasts of Shiva were mom 
frequent and familiar. 

$ XII. 37, 38. According to Ydska there are si* senses, and vidyd, know ledge* wisdom^ Is 
the seventh j for the sixth sense we have probably to take m mcttas f the mind or inner sense. 
The second passage is quoted ia the Rrihad-Aranyaka, II. % 3^bat the kit past ef the shloka 
has beeo chonged, for "those{the seven Risftis} were protectees of ibis great one/' the 
eighth is speech, which Brahma attains. In these observations, on the JVimAtas I have not 
regarded Its thirteenth and fourteenth chapters, as they differ greatly in form and content's 
from one another, on which account I believe that they were not composed by Ydska 
himself 

$ 111.9,3. ff. Poletj p. 49. 

1| XII. 121. whore they teach (page 113) Uml you must regard the Universe in youi 
own self, and Vkhnw, in walking. 

If Vide p. 6*2 and 3tamt I. G. Brahma is alluded to in XII, 50. 
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which, out of all parts ofkis body, all things and beings took their origin.* 
In the Mahabh&rata also bis name is" still distinguished from that of Vish¬ 
nu; Nara and ffidrdyana are RMts ; aud it is only in some single and 
mor« modern passages that Arjuna and Kris hiM are represented as their 
incar nations, t As Vishnu's name does not occur in the most ancient 
Buddhislical Sutras, but Narayana'a name doci occur, we may conclude 
that the transference of the latter to the former did not take place till 
after Buddha'a time* But Narayana was not a god of the people, but of 
the Br&hmajiieai school*;* 

Of tlie two other names of Vishnu mentioned in the most ancient Bud- 
dhistical writings, Hari does but seldom occur bi the great Epos; but Ike 
second name, Jandrdtma obtains a greater importance, for in one passage 
tie is called the supreme God.f 

As the actual signification of this name does not agree with the char¬ 
acter of Vishnu as preserver of the world, we may conclude that it was 
probably formerly given to a god of the people. This Is certain regarding 
the name Vdsudeva, who was the most high god of the Pundhra nation* 
and had the surname of Purusho^oma* It is not mentioned in the most 
ancient Buddbistical writings.§ The name Upsndra which occurs in them 
may be explained from the circumstance that Vhhnu was indeed cortei* 
dered m the youngest but also the highest of the solar gods, to whom 
/ndrajf also l*longs, In the hymns of the Rtgveda he is more frequently 
invoked along with Indra than with the proper. Sun gods ; hence he ap¬ 
pears here already in a superior position to that which they occupy,IT 

In order to explain the exaltation of Vishnu to a god of the highest rank, 
we must remember that bis place in the heaven is the highest, and that 
the Sun also has been regarded as the highest Deity; and, further, that 

■ According to a Hymn of the Vufas. Sanft. Chap. 31. Vide Coi.FBHriOTC E Mu*. Et*. 
I p. 10. 16. The same idea occurs in a Hymn of the Iflth hook of the Rigvtdd which is 
ascribed to Vn/taja the Aacrificer, page 32. 

f As in the quotation from page 631 The same jtf. Bh. V. 95. V. 3tS9. II. p. 2IG. 
item 96. V. 3502. 3. p. 217, These two names are connected together with Brahma \ tf in¬ 
destructible an cltm perishable is Brahmdjihe grandfatherfprtrfma^a/of the world, as well as 
the huty Rixhix, Nura. and Narayana. For amongst aU t he Adity&s, Vishnu alone is eter¬ 
nal, in vincible, and i rape risk able, the eternal l*ord,the ruler (Islivara.) 

t M. Bh. v. 67. V. 2529.30. If. p. 133. i{ If the whole world were to be pnl oo one side 
and on the other Juitardana, Janirdana would weigh dow n the whole world by Ivis w- 
eentialiiy, [Sara^, Jattdrdwut is able io reduce die wliolc world by bis thoughts lo ashes, 
but the whcAe world cannot do so to Janftcdona, Front this passage it appears, the 
signification of his uinne , lt man's oppressor,” tier!ves its explanation. In die same pass¬ 
age also PuTushottanm, Vdsnd^va, and Guvinda are applied to Knshnc t. 

$ Lasse’S Ind. AUh. ViJep. GO0.736. 

J| Upend™ signifies—With lodra (Sub-Iodra) or the inferior Indra* M. Bh. 1.65* V* 
2544. L. p. 92- V. Vishnu is called the a twelfth, the Iasi born, but in virtues the most emi¬ 
nent of all the AdiitJ&sJ* Vide ut sup. 66, V, 2600 p. Hi: u the twelve sons of Aditi of which 
the first w &3 Shakra {Imini) t the last Ff$/irwr iu which the worlds have been 6sod- Vide 
a^o Bhxg, G. X. 21. But the Pur&na* explain it otherwise. Vide TMaa P. p, 523 n.2. 

11 Vide Roth, hi ZflLtEft’l Thcol. Jakrb. a a O p. 36L 
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concerning Ndra'yana the opinion prevailed that he offered himself for a 
sacrifice in order to create the world; and this view it was easy to develop 
still further to the idea of his emptying himself of his divine nature in 
order to deliver the world from certain evils. That this last mentioned 
activity, which among the three great Deities of the more recent system 
is peculiar to FisAnu, has been especially ascribed to him in his character 
as Ndrdyana, is evident from the circumstance that in the narrative 
of his incarnation as Rdma in the Rdmdyana, his name (N&t4yan&) is 
mentioned together with Brahmd and Finally, it must be oh- 

served that the Vishnu of the Vedas is likewise extolled for his having 
traversed the earth in order to give mankind a habitation; that those 
men who praise him are protected from injury, and that he furnishes them 
with comfortable dwellings and excellent food,! 

The idea of the great god Vishnu seems to have first been formed by 
a fusion of the respective notions formed of the Vedic god of the same 
name and of the Nir&yana of the Brahmans; with him the popu¬ 
lar gods, i. e. first Janardana, and afterwards V&sudeva, seem subse¬ 
quently to have been associated. As his Av&taras, his descents, do 
not occur previous to the epic poems, it seems probable that the idea 
of his appearing on earth in bodily form in order to destroy evil, look 
its rise, not id the schools of the Brahmans but among the Kshatriyas, and 
was further developed by the epic poets, when it was applied to human 
heroes. This supposition is based upon the circumstance,that the second 
Rama in the Rdmdyana as well as in the Mahtfhhdrata% is set forth as the 
Incarnate Vishnu, and that in the last mentioned work, as has been shown, 
some beginnings of Krishna 7 a Deification occur; and even to Arjuna is as¬ 
cribed a divine character; and indeed ail the heroes of the great war are 
represented as incarnate gods, demi-gods, and enemies of gods, while the 
Brfthman’s son Parashu-Rdma is not yet exalted to this dignity to which 
he, however, afterwards attained. Further it is to be observed, that the 
other incarnations ascribed to him in later ages, do not in the Epos stand 
out prominently, while to Krishna many otheT conflicts and battles with na¬ 
tions and the subduing of many giants are attributed.! Hence it is pro* 
b&ble that Krishna originally was the second avatdra and that the rest 
have been added afterwards. So much at all events is certain, that the 
determination of a definite number of avatdras was only accomplished at 
some more recent period, a nd this, no d oubt, by Br£h m ana. Con cera tng the 
fifth incarnation as a dwarf, who by making three paces pushed the Aaura 
Rati into the infernal regions, the surname of the Vedic Vishnu furnished 
the first idea. The third incarnation also was accasioned by the Veda; for 
in one passage of the black Yajurvtda it is said : ™The waters were there; 

■ Ram. I. 14, A, + Kigv, VTL G, II. 4. and Roth, p. 361. 

t JU. 275. v. 15733.1, p, 777, where Vishnu is called tho bravest of aH the conquer ore. 

$ In the narratives related in p. 620. At another pl^ee VII. 11* V. 3l£. II, p. 550, be is 
called Janardana whom Lbs Brahmins call Vtisttdeva father of all. This ia also Lbe case 
with others, as p. V. TO V. 4405 ff. II. p,^4fi and HI, ML V. 471 IT, I. p, 426 where of*h 0 
lttll r mardrar, only that of the dwarf is mentioned, p. 4fl5. 
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this world was originally water. In it moved the lord of the creatures, 
Prajdpati, having changed himself into air; he saw it (the earth) raised 
it in the form of a boar, after which he fashioned it and thus became 
Vtshvakannan the maker of the universe. 1 ’* From the report of Megas- 
thenes, it appears that al his time Afrisfrna was adored as Vishnu by the 
nations of the plains,| which agrees with the circumstance that the wor¬ 
ship of Krishna is, in the Mahdbhftrata, ascribed io the Pandavas, Kurus, 
Panchdlas, and Fadauast The worship of Vishnu must have been widely 
extended among the people between the times of Buddha and Chandra - 
gupta, because we cannot otherwise explain the fact that the Brafhmans re¬ 
ceived him into their system § as one of the greatest gods. In the epic poem3, 
the worship of Vishmi is but rarely mentioned,|| This seems to indicate 
that at the time when they were composed, a particular form of worship for 
Vishnu was not yet widely spread, at least not amongst the Brahmans and 
Kings, whose manners and customs are almost exclusively described in 
them. 

The worship of Staca, on the other hand, prevailed to a great extent ; he 
was worshipped in Eastern India, in Magadha , to the river Vaitarant in 
Kalinga ; afterwards on the Western Coast in Gatedrna. A principal place 
of his adoration was Gangadvdra in the Himalaya; afterwards in the 
northern highlands ; for we find it transferred to the Gandhamadana . 
His system of worship was also early introduced into ifesAmim.lT Asa 
God whose principal residence was in the Himalaya, he is known by his 
surname Giriaha t lord of the mountains, and from the name of his wife 
Pdrvati' signifying “mountain-bom,” and Durga** being the daughter of 
mountains, because he received the Gangd descending from heaven. SAiua 
does not occur in the Fida.tt His name probably signifies, u He of whom 

* Colebroqke t s A/isc. Ess. I. 75, This passage is taken from tha seventh and last 
hook at the black Y&jumtda. That the number of the wataras was lined only in 
later times, and also others besides those which are now prevailing, is clear from Vishnu'* 
killing the Nar&ka (Vide Lassen, p. 552. note 2.) being segnrded as Ins first, and fail 
lifting the earth m the form of a boar, as bis second achievement A/. Bh, Ill. 271 v. 15805 
V. 10925 fig. t, p. 599, According to another representation V. Ill, 271. v. 15805 fli I 
p.773 r he did not create the world as Ndrdya.no., before the expiration of A Yuga . after- 
wards follow the a caterer of the boar, the lion, the dw arf and then that of Krishna. 

t Vide, above, page 543, and Strabo XV. 1 f 5E. p. 712. ed. Schwanbeck p. 135. 

t Vide Lassen's Isd. Alth. p, 674. 

$ Compare Benkev's Indien p. 175 and Roth in Zem.eb's Theol. J*rnp V, p 
358, and in Z. der B. M. G. 1. p. 85. 

|| Vide Lassen's Ijsu. Alth. p. 679, where Vishnu * sacrifice is alluded to, while it is 
C alled at the same time a rAJasuyn aarrifice. 

TJ Vide Lassen's Ind. Alth. p. 562. p. 574. p. 610. p, 681, p, 711, p. 716, p. 74L Ajjuna 
went up the highest Himalya to get the divine weapons from Shim ; M. Bh, TIL 13 V, 
1526 fl. I. p. 46S fli 

+f Dttrgd signifies not easily la be passed (GhAt). 

ft According to a communication received^rom Or. H. Qoldstcceeb many pas 
a ages of the black Yajurvcd* refer to him. 
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growth is / he Is the god of the mighty generative power of nature of which 
even the gocb arc afraid, t Therefore, his name is also Pashupati, lord of 
the beasts ; a bull is his symbol, and hence he is also called Vrisha-dhvaja 
the bearer of the boll-banner. His other names are hhvara, governor; 
Mahdde'va, the great god; Dcvadeva, god of gods ; Sarvadevc&ha, god of 
all gods; | all of which proves that he was adored as a great god. They 
also attribute to him the universal sacrifice of ; in whrdt he 

sacrificed all beings and himself; whence his name Devadeva is derived.§ 
As his particular weapons lie carries the tri$hi/la } the trident, signifying 
power; and a nct^pasha, the symbol of his particular dominion over heists* 
His two names mentioned in the oldest Buddhisiical Sutras, viz, Shiva, 
happy, and Shankaya, giver of happiness, represent him as a beneficent 
god. He possesses and gives, when satisfied by penitence, the weapons 
of the godhead, and is invoked to grant victory. || He is himself represent¬ 
ed as an austere penitent, and his wife likewise ; and out of his penance 
proceed now creations ;TT hence his surnames Gatddhara and Dkurjati, the 
bearer of the hair-tuft (which penitents wear). His creative power is also 
expressed by Ins surname Chandrashekhara, he who wears the moon" as 
a head-dress. Soma with its fructifying power is given him as a symbol of 
the all-gencrating nature. Shiva is the only god to wliom animal sacri¬ 
fices were offered,** 

The conception of the Veiic Ihidra, who signifies the furious ravages of 
storms, have been transferred to Shi va, Through this transference he has 
become the destroying god, the god of death, and as such he wears a 
necklace of skulls. By this transference of ideas, also, it is easy to sec, 
how he got his third eye ; for sacrifices, were offered to Rudra as the 
three-eyed, the odoriferous, the food-giving, that he might deliver men 
from death and the fertile country from fruits bringing Mrityu (death).ft 

** Mr. Dzjtfet derives it in lira Indiin, ft. 175 from shu to grow, from ihe Zend mo* she m, 
and in the casual form, to produce: &c. inf aitrishvaJJup. earned to produce. Vide Bi? Kitov f 
Yashina I. p. 477, n. 359. It seems that in Sanscrit Shm to grow, and Shira f have $7h:« for 
the same root. The substantive SAocof signifies in Zend u profit, goods f ami Shn-istn, 
the beneficial- Vide Bu tt Sou r I. p. 476, and in Jourrt* As, IV.me. Set\ Tome V. p. 

Shiva iu Sanskrit signifies " happy.” 

t Ham, I, 37. 8. 

t M. Bh . III. 39. v. Ifi24 ff. I. p. 4TS audsofnnb. 

$ M. Bh. XII. Q v. 211, III, p. 371. SO. V. 612. p. 3B7. 

U Lassen's 2nd. AIL p. 7Hi, Krishna advised Arjuua to invoke Shiva iu order to get 
from him the weapon jaislmpta to kill dm king J&yadratha. A?. Bh. VII. 80 v, S83fi fT. 
II. p. 634. 

TT Ram, I. 37. 37. fT By this sort of penitence the gotS of war, SJtandtt, has been creat¬ 
ed, lie is besides often represented as a penitent, as in 51. Bit. XIII. mq v. G339 r IV. 

p, 222. 

n * Lassen's 2nd. Alth. p. 5G1. MotcS. (That ts to say, after h'ts adjustment-tu i ho 
Indian Pantheon, for there are traces of animal sacr||$|Sj finch as the Aalmamedha etc, 
in the Vedas.— Edit, a/the O. G. £.] 

ft Nirokta XIV-3S, This part belongs according to Lassen's /mt AUh. p, 77fi, 
pote 2, not originally to this work. 
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According to a later legend it appears that the third eye signifies his 
tremendous energy, because at its first appearance all the Himalaya with 
all its stores, metals * and forests was burnt op.* But ft is much to be 
douhied if this was the original signification ; perhaps it was intended for 
intimating the Omnipresence of the God. 

Another more ancient God has also been associated with Shiva y tie. 
H&ra, who according to the law book signifies power,f 

Shiva is also viewed as a destroyer of evil spirits, J There *s groat 
doubt whether he was in olden times worshipped under the image 
of the linga (Phallus), as epic poetry does not mention it, neither is there 
any surname referring to it in jimara’s Dictionary. From the prevalence 
of this symbol* especially among the worshippers of Shiva in South India, 
we may presume that it was first found among the first aborigines of the 
country and afterwards applied to Shim< We arc led to this supposition 
hy the fact that even now' all the Brahmans of the South refuse to accept 
the office of priests in the pagodas in which the lingo itf worshipped 

According to the account of Mega&thmes, at the festivals of the Indian 
Dionysos solemn processions were held in which kings joined, carrying 
hells and beating drums, the people being anointed and adorned with 
garlands,|| Indian writers do not mention these things; however, we may 
believe from this Greek writer that such festivals really look place. 

Of Shiva as well as of Vishnu , it must be taken for granted, that he 
was originally regarded as the supreme God by his worshippers, and that 
the worship of these gods was too deeply rooted in the minds of the peo¬ 
ple, to be removed. Therefore it was deemed necessary hy the Brahmans 
to acknowledge them as such,and to give themonly such position as would 
enable their own god Brahma to maintain his dignity with Ihem.H 
The means for obtaining undisturbed co-existence for all the three;, and, 
for connecting them together in a higher unity, was furnished by the Veda, 
in the opinion there expressed, that the Supreme being haa three states, viz. 
creation, preservation, and destruction; that the world is eternal in him* 
proceeds from him, and is again dissolved in him.** Brahma became the 
creator, FtsAnu the preserver, and Shim the destroyer. The epic poetry 
acknowledges these three gods in co-existence with one another as 
supreme; hut their unity does not appear there very distinctly, and 
therefore the doctrine of the I'rimurti^ the unity of the three great god?, 

* J11. Bn. XI lb 1 tO v, CftiO ft’ IV. p. 2^2. When frW once covered playingtv with her 
hands ho lli of Jins eyas, darkness covered the world. Shir a created ilirn iho third ace out 
of‘ which Hamcs proceeded, and threatened to destroy the world, and to bora the mountains 
On Uma T S intercession, Shiua restored the mountains to their former shape, 

'J* Munu XII- 121. LI a rtf meiins taker, taker 

* jlf, Bh VII. SO v. 28:18. ib p T G3L He slew ividt his weapon pdshupata nil 
DaUyas in battle. 

$ Sec J. Steve#.son. The Anie-Brahtaanical religion of the Hindus hi / of the /f 
A.S.,V I1L837. 

|| S, Sthabo XV. 1. p. 7fl 7 Echwanheck 135, 

1! Comp. Roth in Z. der Zb M. Get r, 1 T 86. 

** In ilic V$at Sank. 3ind chapter. Vide CEf.BimoofcE’s JHW, Ess, | H p, 57. 
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must be ascribed to a subsequent period. Shiva, also, is not exclusively 
that destructive god which he must have been, had the system then been 
fully developed. Indeed, the Mahdhhdrata proves that the attempt w as made 
to matte the two gods one, as in it the names of both are joined together.* 
As this occurs in an invocation of he appears there as the mightier 

of the two, particularly as a name of Brahma is given him > and he is set 
forth as the most high god From the Buddhistic writings, it cannot be 
made out with certainty, whether at the time when Buddha arose, the 
system of the three great gods was already settled and finished, or not; 
because they mention also, besides the three, Vishvakarman among the 
highest Deities. In favour of his title to this dignity it may be said, that 
in the Vedas he is represented as of a powerful mind, as the creator of 
heaven, the arranger and the supreme contemplator of all beings. They 
also say of him in the itihasa, that he sacrificed first all the beings and 
afterwards himself on the occasion of the sarvamedha or the sacrifice of 
all things \ htf therefore was invoked, that strengthened by the oil of 
sacrifice he might sacrifice the heavens and the earth4 Against his title 
to a place among the most high gods, there is first the circumstance that 
as creator he is only another form of the Prajdpati , and like Brahma 
receives the surnames of Dhdtri, creator, and Vidhdtri , regulator, and alio 
that this sacrifice ia only a different view of the self-sacrifice of 
Nd.ra.yana. In the third place, it is not likely that he was ever wor¬ 
shipped as a national god. Hence it seems more probable, that at 
the time when Buddha arose the system of the three great gods was pre¬ 
dominant. 

According all that has been communicated to us from the old 
Buddhistical writings, we cannot learn whether at that time the belief 
in the wives of the three great gods was determined. In relation to 
Sftttja this may be considered to have been the case, as he, the particular 
god of the Himalaya, could not do without a wife. It is also probable re¬ 
garding Brahma. The reason why Sarasvati or Vdch became Brahma's 
wife is, that in a hymn of the Vedas she is extolled as the highest and 
universal soul, and therefore is considered as the highest quality of all 
beings, the creator of which is Brahma. His creation is also represented 

* M. Bh. III. 3D v. 1G24 fF. L p. 46G, in an invneation of Aijuna in which it i* laid, r. 
16S7, " Praise the FjWiaiu-forraed, the Shiva SMra-formed, Vishnu the destroyer of the 
sacrifice! of Da&sha, ihc Hari Mudra. 

* Vedhas v, 1G23 T which according to the Dictionary also signifies Ftsftnu, but not Shiva. 
He is said lav. to be “ the refuge of the gods, the origin of the world, inconquer&bta 
in the throe worlds by the gods, the Aauras and men.” 

f NimScta r X 2G, 27. This sacrifice has been described in the Aitareya-Brdhjmjut, VI1L 
3. 7. vide Co LEBiioo K' r s Misc. Ess. I. 40, according to which Kashyapa sacrificed Vi*A« 
uakarman the son of Bhuvana to their king, after which he gubdued the earth, But 
ehethen threatened Kashyupa that she would immeige herself in to the sea hut she could 
not do this as she had formerly been blessed according to what the commentator fays. 
Thivform of narrative it to be found in the Epos.p, <562, note I. 
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as the act of his thought \ and as the word is nothing but the thought 
pronounced, we may attribute creative power to speech 

She as well as her husband have for their carriage the goose, ham a* In 
order to explain the signification of this attribute, we must remember that 
the old Indians seem to have attributed a sacred meaning to the noise of 
geese; because the Jtinhis in one narrative assume the form of geese, in 
order to bring a certain message.! The ancient Greeks also ascribed a 
song, and afterwards the gift of prediction,} to the swan ; and the ancient 
Germans likewise considered the swan tobea prophesying bird,§ This con* 
cordanco of views shows us that this idea was originally common to all the 
lndo-Germanic nations; and it was therefore an easy matter with the In¬ 
dians to consecrate this animal to the goddess of speech. That it was also 
dedicated to Bramha was probably not only because he was her husband, 
but also because the gee«e sought out the divine lake created by Brahma'. 

It is very probable that Vtshnus's wife had to undergo the same process 
which he had undergone, viz., that several Goddesses were joined into one. 
We may regard as such the above mentioned domestic goddess Orihadevi 
in Magadha .[] Concerning Rukmin t; it has been shown how she was in 
comparatively modern ages changed from a legendary being of the cpoi 
into a Goddess,IT One of the commonest names, Shri 3 belongs in the 
book of Jaws to a subordinate goddess.** Her origin together with am¬ 
brosia in the milk sea, is a later invention, for it does not occur in the 
RSm/tyana. ft 

ttshnu’s conveyance is Garukmat or Gantda, who according to the 
epic mythology is a son of Kashyap and Vtnata a daughter of Daknha f 

* The II vmn mentioned m Lhe text has beau inscribed la Vdc/i herself and Is to be 
found in the tenth chapter of the tenth book of the Rfgmdtt. Vide Col er rook's Misc t 
Eas. I. p.32, ^he has been called the daughter of Atnbhima ; Uic daughter pf Aditya, 
the 5uo r who coimiminicaiod to her a revelation which she cum muni rated again to Vdch 
Tlie first form seems to be mere correct; but the word has probably been derived from 
abhnt t air, druids, which should be ru the correct sense ab-bhra carrier of water, as a nasal 
has been pul instead of the b. The creation by thoughts h-c find dropi; Aitanya-Arnnyaka 
II. 4. in Colebrook ut pup. p. 47. 4i Originally there was only one Spirit j besides that 
no creative power enisled, he thought I will create worlds, and in this way he created 
the world," 

-f- As soon as Hhishma fed, his mother Gangd seat him from the Manama lake to the Rishi 
to ask him, how he would die^ while the sun in the mean time went to the south. M. Bn. VI 
t%8 v. 5GG c. ff. II, p. 526* They took the form of geese, and Vishnu heard in the air 
voices from heaven. 

t They arc mentioned first in Haiod. settfv. 316, and their prophecies by Plato, Phaed. 
p* G4 c. From the passage alluded to id p. G05 it appears that even to BrahmA was as¬ 
cribed the form of a goose, 

^ Vide J. Grimm's. Deutsche Myth. p. 393 

|j Vide Las sen's lfid. Alth> p. C09. 

V Vide Lassen's ind. Ahh, p. 6S3, 

*» Maitu 111- 89. All the sacrifices offered to gods who protected the house and all 
that beltings to it r were invoked by a pillow. 

ff We find it only in one recension, See von Schx-eoel, note ii. p. 145 □. 5* On this 
account be declared the passage to be an interpolation. 
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who is the father and the king of the Sup am as or divine birds, which 
dwell in the infernal region, and are enemies to the gods of Berpents, 
whom they kill, eating their flesh.* They are also mentioned in the oldest 
Budhistical Sutras among the subordinate Guds.t 

The Veda represents Goruda as a bird with fine gold wings, seen flying 
in the heavens ; the messenger of Varuna, the food-bringing bird in the 
dwelling-place of Yuma : *‘A high Gandharba stood above the heavens, 
carrying coloured weapons ; and imbibing the odoriferous and glitter¬ 
ing juice, gave birth to the beloved waters. When sprinkling the drops, 
looking around in the air with the glance of a vulture, he goes to the 
sea, the sun shining in pure light works in the third aerial region.* 
From this passage it seems that G&ructa originally signified the 
radiant rainy clouds which fiy before the sun, and proceeding from the 
highest celestial regions, pursued their course to the sea, and beyond the 
frontiers thereof to the unknown world of Yama. Its enmity to the ser¬ 
pents may be attributable to the circumstance that Vritra, who also is called 
a serpent, was the evil spirit which restrained the rains. It is therefore a naif- 
take of a later period to apply this his enmity to the gods of serpents. An 
enemy of Vrltra, he was probably also a servant of Indr a. In favour of this 
supposition is the legend which explains his office as the bearer of Vishnu,§ 
Mdtali the driver of Indra’s carriage had chosen Sumukha, the grandson 
of the serpent god Aryaka for a husband to his daughter Gunakeshi ; but 
Garuda had intended to eat after the expiration of a month, lndra , how¬ 
ever, on the intercession of Maidli f gave him long 1 ife. As soon as Garuda 
heard of it, he went to lndra to tell him that by so doing he and his tribe 
must perish, and that he*ftnd Jrtdrmhad lost their dignity ; that he alone had 
the power to carry him through all the worlds; that lndra was the Lord 
of the three worlds, and that as long lie remained so, he would not care for 
Vishnu. He called himself the supreme Lord of the three worlds who had 
become the servant of another. Vishnu then laid his left arm upon him, by 
the weight of which he suddenly fell senseless to the earth, Garuda then 
acknowledged Vishnu's supremacy, and the latter pardoned and exhorted 

* At. Bn. I. G5 v. 2&kh J, p, 93. V, 1000, 3506 tf. II. p. 2S0 Gan^man from which Garu- 
da has been badly formed, signifies "having wings, jSaparna baud fully winged. Accord¬ 
ing lo the first passage Garuda had five brothers. 

f Vide Lassen's JM. Alik. p. 736 Maim I. 37. 

\ S&mveda II. 11, 1, 13. p. I GO jin J. Stevenson translation p. *78, which is accord¬ 
ing the Commentary. [Thisis a literal translation of the test of the Veda, fully war¬ 
ranting the con elusion which professor Lassen draws from- Dr. Stevenson, wh« foJ- 
hxwa Lhe commentary, thus renders the passage : “ The water-preserving alclit-geing 
Garuda lakes his station before iis in ihe heavens, lays hold of his variegated armour, 
and covering himself with his own glorious plumage, like the Sun, to await our reveren¬ 
tial view, he gives hifLb to die adorable, beloved (showers of rain). Covered with watery 
drops in the heavens, and shining with the light of the w ater-collecting (Sun), ho goes to 
the fluids-receiviog (cloud), and the Sun, shining w^h his white radiance, produces through 
lhe three worlds the delightful (rain).”— Edit^ of the O. C- 5.] In the Khuktu X. 46' 
they say ol Bupttrrui Lhat be alone penetrates Ihe world and looks over it. 

$ M. Rh. V. 103 and 3M3 fig. II. p, 222. 
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him to do It again * From this narrative, his position is clear; he is the 
carrier of Vhhnu, whom he has to carry whither his presence may appear 
to be necessary. 

In order to determine the time when the different portions of the epic 
poetry were composed, and arranged in the manner in which they are now 
before us, it is important to observe, that the oldest Buddhistic Sutras do 
not mention three gods, which appear first in the epic poetry, viz. JSkanda t or 
Kartikeya,t he son of Shiva and Parvati, the god of war; Ganesha, the Lord 
of hosts, that is the Lord of the hosts in the service of Shiva, whose 
son and Parvati he is, the god of arts and of prudence, the remover of 
hindrances; and finally Ac mo, the god of love.f With these god®, as 
well a® with the three great gods, ihe same thing occurs as with Kutera; in 
giving them form and shape, regard was had only to the symbolical mean¬ 
ing of their attributes, while every regard foi beauty w as set aside. 


II. —Tub Mythic a i. Theory op Sthaubs and the Evidences 

of ChFUSTIAN 1Ty4 

Having in our last number, after making some general remarks, shewn 
the mcompetency of Strauss’s criteria for distinguishing the myth, we shall 
now hrieiiy shew the futility of their application to the Evidence® of 
Christianity. To do this in a thorough manner would of course necessi¬ 
tate our entering minutely on the historical argument, but neither the 
purpose of our sketch, nor the limits of our space, admit anything more 
than a mere indication of some of the prominent, objection® against the 
very possibility of such a theory as that of Strauss, Any one of these by 
itself is fatal to it; but together they cut so deep at the root of the mythical 
structure, as to leave it no vestige of solid foundation to any judgment, 
save that of gross prejudice or extreme credulity. 

But first let us in a few words give Strauss’s mode of accounting for 
the existence of Christianity and its Evidences—the fairy-palace which he 
would give us instead of the house not made with hands, Christ’s word 
and Church in the earth. 

The whole residuum of historical fact which he finds after passing the 
Gospels through his critical crucible, i® this. That such a person 
Jesus did exist; that he was baptized by John ; that he drew together a 
company of disciples on whom his character and teaching made a deep 
impression ; and finally, that ho fell a victim to Jewish bigotry. The 
miraculous works, the words of divine wisdom, the resurrection, the as- 

* fu some odier place® 104 v, 3674 fig. p. 223 + 

f Skanda’s birth is related in Hem. 1.30 v + 1. fig. and M. Bh . Ill 222 v. 241 fig, I. p. 717, 
The history in which Kama cursed by Shim lost Ills body, wc find in the Sam. 
I. 25 v. 10 fig. From a narrative ofSamvar&p, vide At. Bh, 1. 177 v, 6116 fig. I. p. 237, ii 
appears Kama has been known as a God wilh his attribute*. 

; Continued from page 2S3. 
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tension, all these he rejects as after growths of the Christian imagination. 
He accounts for them thus : There was, says he, at all times an expec¬ 
tation of a Messiah among the Jews, which amounted at the time of Christ's 
appearance to an immoderate longing for a deliverer. His character and 
actions in some measure accorded with previous expectations, and accord¬ 
ingly he was invested with that distinction. After his death his followers 
filled up the outline—ascribing to their master a history and character us 
became the Messiah. This was a work of time, though possibly,it might, 
he thinks, have been the product of even the first generation after Christ. 
In short, Christ and his history and doctrine, according to this theory, are 
the products of the early Christian mind, the efforts of the imagination to 
body forth in distinct forms vague traditions and self-originated concep¬ 
tions—in a word not realities but myths * 

Let us now mention some of the objections to this strange and visiona¬ 
ry theory, and in doing so we cannot afford more than a sentence -or two 
to arguments on which whole volumes have been written. A bare state¬ 
ment is, we trust, sufficient, 

I. It makes Christianity an effect without a cause. No religion that 
ever has flourished in the world had a mythical origin. The office of 
mythology is to take established beliefs and clothe them in ideal colour¬ 
ing, not to found beliefs , Now m the case of Christianity, the truths 
which form its very essence and foundation are those which Strauss im¬ 
pugns. How then can the existence of the religion be accounted for 
at all 1 To shift the objection back on Jewish Messianic expectations, 
does not get rid of the difficulty, for, what gave rise to these expectations T 
Whence arose the idea that, dimly apprehended at first, began to grow in 
clearness through successive ages tilt the fulness of time arrived mid 
Christ appeared 1 How is the gradual evolution of Messiah's office and 
character in types and prophetic intimations to be accounted for T On this 
we should like to have enlarged more; but we proceed to say that this 
notion of u Messianic expectation” is quite inadequate to account for 
Christianity—since its most peculiar facts and characters were entirely 
unexpected, e. g, the Death and Resurrection of Christ.—Now if the Re¬ 
surrection be a myth, when was the myth invented 1 It could not have 
been previous to the existence of Christ, for the Jews had no such expec¬ 
tation, It could not have been a subsequent fiction, for how could Chris¬ 
tianity itself have existed unless the Resurrection which is its foundation- 
stone had been a previous reality ? What then gave rise to it! Strauss be 
it observed, thus passes over it “ the ^belief in the resurrection teAence- 
soeturr may have come” There could have been no Christians had 
there been no resurrection. The mythical theory, then, involves the ab¬ 
surdity of making Christ an effect—a cause. 

IL Neither the age, nor the people j, nor the time allowed (thirty years), 
give any countenance to the theory. A myth in the Strkussian sense of 
the term was unknown at that early period: it is a refinement of an idea¬ 
listic age (or in the older and more common use of the word—this is 
equally the case,) for, so far from being an age prone to religious idealism, 
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we have every reason to know that it was an age of materialism and scep¬ 
ticism. The dominant turn of mind was "either cold and formal Phari- 
seeism , or Strauss’s own unbelieving Sadduceeism. (2.) The Jews knew 
nothing of myths in the Straussian sense. Their traditions abound with 
fables and parables, but of religious idealism there if no trace among 
them. (3.) The period of thirty years is totally inadequate for the deve- 
lopement of so unparalleled and complex a mythology. This is alone 
completely subversive of Strauss’s theory as has been most successfully 
shewn by Dr. Dobbin in his philological argument. 

III. Had the Gospel narratives been myths , the fiction must have been 
exposed at the time of their composition . At the Christian era there was 
a School of Criticism in vigorous operation, and a spirit of Scepticism 
abroad, that tried by the severest tests the literary remains of antiquity. 
Especially at Alexandria, by Jews too, the work of comment and of cri¬ 
ticism was carried to a height of refinement unknown at any former or sub¬ 
sequent period. Is it conceivable, then, that works of such extraordinary 
pretensions as the Gospels, could have passed in silence through an ordeal 
so trying, and no vestige remain to commemorate the fact, or that the 
restless scepticism of the early ages should have left the work to the ad¬ 
venturous spirit of Teutonic criticism in the 19th century 1 Credat 
Judaeus. 

IV. Christianity could not have been a Jewish fiction, and that for two 
reasons. (1.) So far from agreeing with Jewish Messianic expectations, 
Christ’s person and doctrines, and above all his death, went directly 
counter to all their prejudices. His was a character new in the highest 
sense—his mere doctrines original in the divinest sense. His person and 
his work baffled all human notions ; but most of all did they offend the 
carnal imagination of the Jews. He grew' up before them as a tender 
plant and as a root out of a dry ground, he had no form and no comeliness, 
and when they saw him, there was no beauty that they should desire him. 

(2d.) From the universality of its character and the altogether super¬ 
human influence it from the first exercised throughout the world. 

That a religion which turned the world upside dow n, and made all 
things new; which banished the idols of Greece and Home to the moles 
and to the bats; which paled the flickering light of u proud and reluctant 
philosophy, and brought its disciples like little children to the feet of the 
man Jesus Christ; which converted the learned and self-righteous and 
logical-minded Saul into an humble and ardent and martyred believer; 
which has satisfied the philosophic souls of Augustine and Aquinas, and 
Bacon, and Locke, and Newton, and Pascal; which at this hour is the spring 
of light and liberty throughout all the civilized world,—that such a sys¬ 
tem as this should have sprung from the prejudiced imagination of a few 
Jewish fanatics, and have no truer foundation than a few Jewish legends and 
the history of an obscure and crucified carpenter’s son :—this to us, seems 
a dream so marvellous, that, in Strauss’s own words, we should requite 
to lose our senses before we could believe it. 

V. It could not have been a Gentile fiction , $'c. As this leaves no other 
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source, it could hot have been a fiction at all. Christ was to the Jew a 
stumbling-block and to the Greek foolishness. A religion which runs in 
the face of all human prejudices* which propounds a scheme of salvation, 
and inculcates a morality, which it had not entered into the heart of man 
to conceive, which rises so infinitely above the purest conceptions of 
heathenism, that the comprehensive genius of Tacitus and the Philosophy 
of Antonine give no glimmering intimation that they had once seen into 
and appreciated its spirit,—such a religion as this, could as little, and less, 
have sprung from the dark fountain of Paganism as from the narrow and 
bigoted mind of Judea. Can a dean thing come out of an unclean'? Men 
do not gather grapes of thorns or figs from thistles. 

VL The internal character of the Gospel narratives is at variance with 
all the usual traits of mythology. This topic is so well known, that it is 
sufficient merely to touch on it There are four characteristics which may 
he mentioned : Simplicity — Circumstantiality—Individuality of person¬ 
ages—Existence of allegories or parables distinct from the history m These 
we shall not consider separately but w T e shall make a few general remarks 
regarding them. No unprejudiced man who turns from the perusal of the 
fables of Greece or Rome, or the Jewish apocryphal traditions, to the plain 
narratives of the Gospel, can fail to recognize in the latter, that he has come 
among real persons and events, that he sees not a picture of fancy, but a 
delineation of life. The most wonderful and moving incidents are record¬ 
ed without even a passing comment, or any attempt to heighten the effect 
on the reader’s mind. Surely this is the finger of God, It is not what we 
should expect as the natural product of a fond and prejudiced imagina¬ 
tion. Dr. S. constantly shocks us with this criticism : such and such an 
incident was manifestly “intended to glorify Jesus™ Had such been tho 
aim of the writers, is it conceivable that they would not have strained all 
their powers to give the roost fascinating and imposing view of everything 
connected with their pen, and dollied their narrative in every circumstance 
of dignity and glory which a fertile imagination could devise; above all, 
that they would not have carefully excluded everything which could of¬ 
fend prejudice or give handle to criticism 1 The stable would have been 
a palace—the fishermen of Galilee a retinue of nobles and philosophers— 
the woman that was a sinner, another Queen of Sheba. Ther$ would 
have been no apostles striving who should be the greatest—no Peter deny¬ 
ing his master with oaths. The Resurrection would not have been a 
thing unseen by any eye—the private journey to JCmmaus would have 
been a triumphal re-entrance into Jerusalem with an escort of angels— 
the ascension not a sight confined to a few disciples but a glorious public 
demonstration. 

But on this head it is unnecessary to enlarge. The objections that 
have been stated are but a few among Innumerable insurmountable diffi¬ 
culties in the way of the mythical explanation—difficulties that, to any 
but a deceived heart, infinitely counterbalance any alleged inconsistencies 
or improbabilities in the Gospel narratives even rating these at the highest. 
We say thus, overlooking, for the sake of argument, the fact that these 
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alleged inconsistencies and improbabilities have already mostly disappear¬ 
ed before a criticism less wanton and more scientific than that of Strauss, 
and are at the best but hypothetical, or iuferentially dependent on circum¬ 
stances but imperfectly known. 

A few general reflections before concluding. We see that the source of 
all Br, S/fl difficulties is a false Philosophy, His whole criticism is a per¬ 
version of Logic—a carrying it into a region where it is incompetent for it 
to decide. He assumes laws for the universe and makes his own thought 
the measure of the possible. He ignores any ground of certainty apart 
from the forms of the understandings—lie banishes the heart from his 
counsels and drowns the voice of faith. Whatever cannot be expressed 
in syllogisms, he mocks at as delusion. The deepest longings of man’s soul, 
the indestructible breathings of hope, the groaniugs that cannot be uttered, 
are to him but the whispers of a dream, He crushes them all beneath the 
iron hoof of an inexorable fate. 

But the most extraordinary part remains to he told. He calls himself 
a Christian, after demonstrating Christianity to he a fable. While establish¬ 
ing atheism he claims the title of a believer. Let us hear his words. 
**The supernatural birth of Christ, his miracles, his resurrection and 
ascension, remain eternal truths whatever doubt may be cast on their 
reality as historical facts. 1 * “ The doctrinal contents of the life of Jesus 

are uninjured and that calmness and cold-bloodedness with which his 
criticism proceeds can only be explained by his conviction that it is not in 
the least prejudicial to the Christian faith/ 1 How he accomplished this 
reconciliation, we must be excused from attempting to explain—simply 
because it is unintelligible and wholly delusive. We may, however, give 
what Prof. Quine 1 aptly calls ** the sort of metaphysical litany in which 
he sums up his faith/' ** Christ is not an individual but an idea, that is 
to say Humanity. In the human race behold the God-man: behold the 
child of the visible virgin and the invisible Father, that is of matter and 
of mind ; behold the Saviour, the Redeemer, the sinless one : behold him 
who dies, who is raised again, who mounts into the heavens. Believing 
in thin Christ, in his death, in his resurrection, man is justified before 
God/ 1 

Such is the empty and foundationless screed which he would substitute for 
the great mystery of Godliness. He deifies Humanity and from an aggre¬ 
gation of zeros deduces infinity. He attempts not to shew how any com¬ 
binations of imperfections can result in a final perfection—how any addi¬ 
tion of sinful units can produce a sinless w hole. These are the fC endless 
genealogies” and words without profit against which Paul forew arned his 
sons in the faith. They are not new doctrines, as their modern propound¬ 
ers would have us believe. Save their application, they are os old as the 
Vedanta and,the Shastra. The ancient Gnostic heresy, derived originally 
from the East, embodies all that is peculiar in the new' German infidelity. 
It treated the doctrines of Christianity precisely as the followers of Hegel 
do. In fact, we find the prototype of Dr. Strauss in the person of th* 
great conjuror, Simon Magua. The vaunted “ newest philosophy” in but 
Thihd Semes. Vol. II. No. 9 24 
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tlie resuscitated ghost of an old world mummy. Long ages back il was 
slain and cost, as was thought, into the pool of oblivion. But ever ami 
anon does infidelity drag it forth anew—and with the Lhaumaturgic spell 
of a vain philosophy, revoke the departed life. Marvellous is the tenacity 
of error after a hundred refutations. And now, once more, has the lying 
spirit come forth from the shades—awakened at the incantations of Hege¬ 
lian Pantheism, and ns if for a last struggle, it girds all its strength and 
Iwmteth great things. It seems as if the trumpets were sounding to the 
battle of that great day of God Almighty, which shall try all men that are 
upon the earth. Let the faithful few be not dismayed. “Thou son of man 
be not afraid of them nor of their words, though briers and thorny be with 
thee and thou dost dwell among scorpions.Fear not, for J am with thee. 
We have been forwarned that in the last days scoffers shall come saying 
“ Where h the promise of hia coming for since the fathers fell sleep alt 
things continue as they were from the beginning of the creation™ (these are 
the very words of modern cavil.) ff J have heard what the prophets said 
that prophesy lies in my name saying I have dreamed, I have dream¬ 
ed. How long shall this be in the heart of the prophets that prophesy 
lies.” Yea, they are prophets of the deceit of their own heart, which 
think to cause uiy people to forget my name by their dreams which they 
tell every man to his neighbour. The prophet that hath a dream. Jet him 
tell a dream, and he that hath my word let him speak my word faith¬ 
fully, for what is the chaff to the wheat saith the Lord ! Is not my word 
like as a fire and like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces ] 

Strauss and his followers may boast, that they have annihilated the his¬ 
torical foundations of Christianity. And in pantheistic panoply they may 
laugh at the shaking of the spear. " Why bo as test thou thyself in mis¬ 
chief O mighty man ! the goodness of God endureth continually . TKy 
Longue deviseth mischief like a sharp razor worbing deceitfully. Thou lo vest 
all devouring words O deceitful tongue, Laughest thou! t( The Virgin, 
the daughter of Zion hath despised thee and laughed thee to scorn—the 
daughter of Jerusalem^ hath shaken her head at thee. Whom hast thou 
reproached and blasphemed, and against whom hast thou exalted thy voice 
and lifted up thine eyes on high! Even against the Holy one of Israel!” 

That personal God and that living and atoning Christ, who has been the 
dwelling place of his people in all generations, shall bring the counsel to 
nought which the heathen take. The researches of criticism may clear 
away rubbish from the building; but they will only reveal to us more clear¬ 
ly the deep foundations of the rock of ages—the stone which the builders 
despised. “For it is written, 1 will destroy the wisdom of the wise and 
bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent. Where is the wise ! 
where is Ihe scribe 1 where is the disputer of this world ! Hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this world. For after that in the wisdom of 
God the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe. For the Jews require a sign and 
the Greeks seek after wisdom. But we preach Christ crucified unto the 
Jews a stumbling block and to the Greeks foolishness. But unto them 
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who are called both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men and 
the weakness of God is stronger than men. But of Him are ye in Christ 
Jesus who is made unto us wisdom and righteousness and sanctification s 
that according as it is written , He that glorielh let him glory in the 
Lord“Amen- 


III, —Conversions to Romanism and Conversions to Pro¬ 
testantism, 

We have carefully looked over the proceedings of the last May Meet¬ 
ings of the different religious institutions which are the glory of our 
cdllntry and our age. One of their moat observable characteristics, is that 
of uncompromising resistance to Popery* in both its Roman and Anglican 
developments. The most remarkable speech delivered at them is, in our 
estimation, that of Dr. Merle D 5 Aubigne, at the ff Foreign Aid Society,^ 
—an institution Auxiliary to the Evangelical Societies of Geneva, Paris, 
and Belgium, and principally supported by Evangelical Episcopalians, 
That oration treats directly and luminously on the subject of Papal and 
Protestant conversions. We have great pleasure in giving insertion to a 
large portion of it, as reported in the €< Record 11 newspaper, but divided 
by us into distinct paragraphs according to the sense which it obviously 
bears. 

"My Lord,* I rejoice to find myself among you. On quitting the Con¬ 
tinent* so fearfully convulsed, which incredulity, superstition, Romanism, 
and Socialism* are all disputing for as their prey, and on setting foot on 
the shores of England, I seemed to tread a firmer soil, not from any na¬ 
tural superiority that you possess s but because you have learnt that the 
first thing to be desired for a soul* as for a Church, is to be founded on 
the "Rock of Ages. 31 I have no fears for England, my Lord, because 
God has especially chosen her to be the champion of his word, and the 
adversary of the Popedom, and because your nation has, I may say, 
through all ages understood this intention of our Lord. In your land it 
is what a celebrated doctor of Oxford (Wickliff) said two centuries be- 

* The Duka of Argyle, who presided at Ihe meeting of the Foreign Aid Society, instead 
of the Marquis of Cholmondeley, who was unavoidably absent. In reference to the chair¬ 
man and the noble lord for whom he acted, Dr. Merle D’Aubigut made the following 
touching remarks. u It is important new to increase the feelings of brotherly kindness j and 
allow me, my Lord, to see in your Lordship, called to preside over this English Meeting, 
a token of brotherly love which U given to us by our Presbyterian brethren, Ah, my Lord, 
when I see you, the offspring of that Christian hero who said to his lady, when be was put 
in prison,'—' They may shut me in where they please, but they cannot shut out God from 
mej' and who, taking leave of his friends to go to the scaffold, satd to them,—' 1 would 
die like a Roman, hut choose rather to die as a Christian *when I see you, iny Lord, for 
the firtt time, my heart is moved and I am ready to ciy. But not only you,—that noble 
and worthy President of this Society, the Marquis of CholmnndeJey, whom we miss to'day 
is a sign of Christian fraternity given ikod ihc pari of ihc Episcopal Church of England . ,r 
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fore the Reformation, “ Every truth should be deduced from Scripture, 
and then the Papal bulls would be superseded as they ought to be/ J En¬ 
gland after the Reformation, will not desert that word of God to which 
the noblest of her sons were so attached, long before the favoured times 
of Latimer or of Tyndal. Yet, in passing the sea which separates you 
from the Continent, I was struck by a peculiar feature—a singular con¬ 
trast, “Eh! quoi, ne demeurez vous pas de Tautre cote' da PeauT 
,£ Why do yon not live on the other side of the water T M said Pascal. 
And I remembered, like him, bow very differently things were considered 
on the two shores. There are conversions from Romanism to Evangel¬ 
ism, in France, Belgium, at Geneva,—I may say in Italy; for qii$ of my 
young friends, a student of our Theological College, the Waidensian 
minister Geymonat, has just been imprisoned in Florence, and afterwaftia 
driven out of Tuscany, and conducted from one post to another, from 
prison to prison, his hands tied like a common robber, and that for having 
been the means of converting a few Tuscans. And Count Guicciardini^ 
one of the noblest minds, was lately in prison for being converted to 
Christ* In England the tendency is different, and remarkable conversions 
have taken place from Protestantism to Romanism. There have been, I 
know, both clergy and Churches, particularly in Ike seventeenth century, 
which fell from Protestant doctrine by persecution, tor from rndifference > 
but that moral and well-educated clergymen, imbued with certain con¬ 
victions, and fdled with ^ certain sort of zeal, should go over successively,, 
and in such numbers, to Rome, is an event which has never been witness¬ 
ed in Reformed Christendom ; and that happens at a time when Popery in 
more exterior and less Christian than ever, alike time of the worship of 
the Virgin. This unheard-of event is viewed with sorrow by all Chris¬ 
tians of the awakenetl Churches of the Continent, and I know that these 
things sadden also your mind. Called upon to address yow m the name 
of the Evangelical Society of Geneva, my first duty is to remind you that 
this Society exists, and has claims to the brotherly interest of the Chris¬ 
tians of England, and to thank you for your aid, I have thought that it 
will be a^Gnsolation to you to learn some instances of the contrast, of the 
conversions which have been effected by the instrumentality of our So¬ 
ciety, and that I should show the bright side of the picture to your, who 
are so often called upon to contemplate the darker one. 

First, with regard to the number of the souls who arc passing from 
Popery to Protestantism, and even to a living one, on the other srde of the 
Channel, it is far more considerable than that of those who have gone over 
to Popery on this side* A letter, written on the 2nd of this month of 
May, informs us, that as soon as an Evangelical minister had begun to 
preach in a place in the west of France, twenty-five Roman Catholics, 
several of whom were married, set down their names as being desirous of 
following regular religious instruction. “The Lord has breathed on this 
country,” writes our Evangelist in the east of France, “the way is- open 
everywhere, and I do not know which way to turn.” “It is impossible 
not to have Meetings,” says another, "for no sooner doe's one enter a 
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house, than all ihe neighbours cobae in also.'* You know that we have 
Churches in Burgundy, full of spiritual life, which rnissionize, and are coin- 
posed entirely of converted Romanists, Has Dr. Wiseman any Churches 
in England entirely made up of concerted Protestants 1 It has happened 
that entire parishes almost have declared that they would leave the Pope, 
and have invited a minister of Christ to come and dwell among them, and 
the municipalities have offered to defray all expenses of the service. 
Have you in England whole parishes which go over to Popery ? 

I now come to a second contrast. There are men of high consideration 
on the Continent, who go over to Evangelical Protestantism, learned, 
noble, and rich (the imprisoned Guicciardini, for instance) ; but in general 
our Continental converts belong less lo this class, than the perverts of 
England. Ours are sometimes so poor that they with difficulty gain their 
living j and often uoi only the Evangelized are poor, but also the Evan¬ 
gelists themselves. It is indeed wonderful the intelligence that the Holy 
Spirit bestows on these lowly ones. One of them was once discussing 
the subject of transiibstajitiation with a Romanist, who kept on repeating, 
“ This is my body. 5 * Our humble friend pulled out his snuff box, on 
nwhich was a painting. “What is that! 11 he said. “It is a church. 3 * 
“Well, then, I will fetch you on Sunday morning at ten o’clock that we 
may go there together and hear the word of God. 1 * “ You are laughing 
at me/* said the Romanist, “ Go to the painting of your snuff box I— 
did not you say it was a Church V* “ But did you not comprehend that 
I meant, that it represented a church 1 and you,” replied our friend, u do 
you not comprehend that Christ meant, 1 (his represents my body I s ” 
Yes, my Lord, our converts are in general amongst the lowly, but what is 
the conclusion I—“ Not many wise after the flesh,” said Paul, “not 
many mighty, not many noble, are called/ 1 (1 €or. i. 2G.) The con¬ 
verts of our station, like the Irish ones of Mr. Dallas, resemble, then, 
jpflore the converts of St. Paul than those of Dr. Wiseman. 

The third contrast is in the nature of the conversions. Those to Popery 
.are brought about more often by exterior means—the architecture of the 
middle ages, ihe pomp of Homan Catholic ceremonies, painting, music, 
incense, bishops,.the Pope, and his hierarchy; and when a Protestant 
passes to Romanism, it is essentially to join himself to a visible Church, 
to the Bishops, the Pope, and his Cardinals, It is not so with us ; the 
word of God and his Spirit are the powerful means that operate them. 
Generally these conversions are laborious ; they proceed little by little, 
after a time of biblical instruction* They are not superficial, like those 
of Rome, but operated in the depths of the sou), and when they are com¬ 
pleted, it is to Jesus himself that the people are converted. A woman, 
who had received a tolerably good education, and who considered the 
priests as the representatives of God on earth, was however shaken in this 
belief by the bad conduct of a priest, ber relation. Later some severe 
trials made her reflect. She reproached herself for having lived to long 
without serving God, and above all the Holy Virgin, whom she looked 
upon as her mother. She began to he alarmed for her soul, and wished 
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to confess herself. « I saw her just then/* says one of our friends, « and 
spoke to her. She began to read the Bible, hut she found no salt in it. 
Jpne day a a a I visited her, she, finding nothing in the Bible, was juat going 
out to confess. I requested a few minutes 1 conversation, We read some 
chapters of the Scriptures together, these which she had read without any 
profit, and I ended with prayer. The next day 1 returned, and found that 
she had put off confessing, on purpose to read the Gospel attentively and 
with prayer, which she had not hitherto done. She immediately found 
the good effect of it. The Scriptures possessed a charm before unknown. 
God was working in her in answer to prayer. The Bible became the 
book of books to her, has shown her ever since little by little the power of 
the Holy Spirit, the grace of Jesus, the errors of her Church, and for 
many years she has continued in that peace which faith in the Saviour 
gives. Such are our conversions \ not by traditions—by intrigues, but by 
the Bible—by the Spirit; not to the cross, but to Christ. 

The fourth contrast is, the part that the priests take in conversions on 
the two sides of the Channel. The Popish priests on the Continent cause 
the Roman Catholics to embrace Protestantism; while some of the clergy 
of the Church of England lead Protestants to Popery. There is a great 
resemblance fiere, but nevertheless there is a great difference. Many of 
the Romish priests in France lead souls t o Protestantism without knowing 
it, and without wishing it, by the disgust that their worthless characters, 
their ignorance, their rapacity, and their disorderly lives inspire. But 
some of the clergy of England lead souls to Popery, knowing perfectly 
what they are doing, and wishing it, by their erroneous doctrine, abd, in 
some cases, by their hypocrisy, You have in your Church many clergy¬ 
men who are in their hearts Papists—those, though wearing the gown of 
the Church of England,«ome of whom are even already secretly in con¬ 
nexion with Rome. They are among you like an enemy’s soldiers, who 
have put on the scarlet regimentals of your nation that they may pene¬ 
trate into, and lie hid in a fortress of your Queen’s, in order to seduce one 
by one the faithful troops that guard it, and plant on its walls the standard 
of anolbfr Sovereign. Think you, that in the world there exists a general 
or a king mad enough to allow of such a treason 1 1 confess that these 

men have a zeal, but X must tell it, they were placed in your Church to 
give life, and they take it away. I am perhaps mistaken. The execu¬ 
tioners who in the end kill these souls arc the priests of Rome, the Pope, 
and Ills Bishops ; but those who lead these deluded souls to their ruin, 
who entice them to evil, who prepare them for execution, and put on 
them the dress in which they will meet death, are your Tractarian minis¬ 
ters, professors, and bishops. The Church of England holds in her bosom 
the accomplices of this crime ; tell her that if she tolerates them she is an 
accomplice herself. 

I find a fifth contrast in the effects of these two classes of conversions. 
1 will not speak of the effect of the perversions which take place amongst 
you. 1 am not sufficiently acquainted with them, and you know them but 
too well. It strikes me that the principal result sought after is, to in* 
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crease the power and the riches of the Popedom, and that when a young 
girl is made to enter a convent, the real end is to build a Popish cathedral. 
If the conversions of Dr. Wiseman and his agents have a carnal influence, 
those of the word of God 3 on the contrary, have a spiritual one. I will 
only relate one fact, furnished by our latest correspondents :— t€ A woman, 
who wag about to separate from her husband on account of his bad con¬ 
duct, bought a Testament from one of our colporteurs, and read it. She 
was converted. Two years after the colporteur visited her, and found her 
with her husband, who had become honest, gentle, and patient by the in¬ 
fluence of God 5 s word. They were re-united, and were growing together 
in grace and faith.*’ 11 A tree, 11 my Lord, shall he “known by its fruit. >J 
But hers I And a favorite argument of the Romanists. Allow me to pre¬ 
sent it in their own words, In the Popish newspaper published in Paris, 
the UninerSi there appeared lately a high eulogium of the “ celebrated 31 
Mr. Manning (so it styles him), which ends thus ^—“Let us only com¬ 
pare it as regards their character, their virtues, their learning, and their 
talents, those men who have embraced the Catholic faith, with those who 
here and there have left it. We iind enough to console us for having lost, 
at ten years 5 interval, a C ha tel, £tc,, and some others, when their loss is 
compensated by such abjurations as those of”—[here folio# many names 
which you may find in the French paper.] Let us consider, my Lord, 
what this paper says of the conversions from Romanism tn Protestantism, 

I declare, in the name of our Society, most positively that they who have 
been converted to the Gospel are in general fervent Reman Catholics 
piously inclined. It often happens, when we go to inspect our church, 
that we hear our Evangelists say, in presenting the members of their con¬ 
gregations to us, sc This man was formerly a chorister; that man a mem¬ 
ber of such or such a confreria 33 (lay brotherhood). We can oven go 
farther, and state that there are some converted priests, both French and 
Italian, who have our full confidence; but after having specified these 
exceptions, we must admit that the Popish paper is a little in the right, and 
that those who—(I do not say w r e receive, for wc do not receive them),’— 
but those w ho desire to go out from the Roman priesthood, are very often 
bad. The education received in the seminary, the spirit of the priest¬ 
hood, the seductions of celibacy and of the confessional, are of such a 
nature as to corrupt nearly all those who have gone through them. There 
are men who are morally respectable in the Roman priesthood ; but these 
are, I may say, exceptions ; and I remember one ex-priest who caused 
some sensation at the time, who, while leading an immoral life, wrote me 
several letters filled with the most subtle casuistry, to prove that he was 
iu the right. HU moral feelings had been completely destroyed by the 
fiem in ary. Yes, men of Papacy ! the priests who come to us from you 
are often bad, and that proves sufficiently that the laboratory in which 
they arc formed is also bad. The vices, which come from within, do they 
not prove that within theTe is corruption 1 ? And in this, English brethren, 
I must declare that wc differ from the Church of England* You say that, 
it suffices that a man has been a Romish priest, to become a minister of 
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the Church of England; while we say, it is enough that a man has been 
a Romish priest, for him not to become a Protestant minister, save some 
few but brilliant exceptions,—I repeat it, that I may not he misunders¬ 
tood,—few but brilliant exceptions. Your rule might be good at the time 
of the Reformation ; now it is dangerous! But now I come to those who 
turn from Protestantism to.Popery, The Papists are in ecstasies with 
their virtues, their acquirements, their piety, their talents; they have 
never seen any like them amongst themselves ; ami in general they are 
right. These converts arc in our eyes nothing extraordinary; but I ad¬ 
mit wiilingly that amongst them, w hatever may be their errors and their 
sophistry, there are estimable men in many ways; I say again, estimable 
men in many ways. 1 am even persuaded that they are the belt that the 
Romish Church possesses ; that they have not their equals amongst the 
ancient Popish clergy of France, or Italy, or elsewhere. And why t 
Because they were not brought up in Popish seminaries ; because they 
have enjoyed in their youth the blessings of Protestant influence. The 
cutlery which is seat from Sheffield into Fiance is far better than that 
which is sent from France to the Crystal Palace. What does it prove ? 
No more than that the manufactures of Britain are superior to those of 
Chatelleroux? The Papists pronounce in triumph the names of Mr. 
Manning and others. What does this eulogy tell usT Well, I may shy, 
that the last men amongst us are the first men among them. 

There is a last contrast which I wish to point out to you. The Ro¬ 
manists and their converts feel quite at home in your free Britain. They 
have full liberty to preach, and to distribute their Popish tracts. They 
build cathedrals at will, and if your Government does but refuse an inter¬ 
vention to a foreign Power, all the Romanists of England cry out that 
they are persecuted! We are the persecuted, and they are the persecu¬ 
tors. 

I have presented you with a few characteristic features of our evange¬ 
lization; shall I inform you of our principles—the weapons with which we 
fight 1 It is not for me to advise you, touching your own conflict, but I 
will relate to you our manner of acting, which, perhaps, you will be glad 
to know. Our first principle, my Lord, is to give the first place to the 
word of God; but, for that, one must be thoroughly convinced of its inspi¬ 
ration and jts authority; and to that end, we never tolerate any error which 
denies the entire Iheopneustia of Scripture. Without doubt we must be 
oq our guard against that odium Iheologicum, for which the divines have 
often been reproached. We must have human feelings in our hearts, and 
honour every good man. But, on the other hand, we must not allow great 
names and noble characters, Coleridge and others, to prevent us from 
upholding the plenitude of the inspiration, and the authority of the Scrip¬ 
tures Above all, the Word which came down from heaven, il Deo soli 
ei gloria; omnia hominum ei idola perenot.” As for me, my rule of con¬ 
duct is contained in another Latin axiom, well known to you, iC Amicus 
Plato, amicus ArUtoteles, magi# arnica veritas,” But it is not sufficient 
to uphold the divinity of the word. We must give to it the first place in 
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the Church. The word of God is above bishops* the word of God is above 
synods* The very purpose for which the holy Scriptures were given, is 
that the teaching of the apostles should not come to posterity, affected or 
corrupted by synods or by bishops by a mixture of worldly wisdom or 
tradition* God has willed that the doctrine of Christ should never lose 
its primitive purity and its primitive authority, and therefore placed it in 
pure, infallible Scriptures, which no corruption can alter or change. The 
word of God is above the Church. It is not one Church or another that 
decides which are the true Scriptures. It h the Scriptures that decide if 
such or such a Church is a true one. Therefore, my Lord, we believe that 
by the agency of the word of God we must reform the Church, reform the 
synods, reform the traditions, reform the bishops, reform the ministers, 
reform the laity* and above all, reform ourselves. It is not enough that 
an immense store of Bibles are deposited in Blackfriars or in the Crystal 
Palace in a rather obscure place, and not ho prominent there as the dolls 
of Cardinal Wiseman. The word of God must no longer be passive; It 
must mount the throne—a higher throne than that of your Queen—that it 
may change all things, and govern all things. 

Our second principle concerns the Church, The question^ between us 
^nd Rome has been lately put in London by a Roman priest in that way. 
Protestants say that in Christianity there is a religion, but not a Church; 
Rome says that there is a religion and a Church, I will not characterise 
that way of putting the question, .No, it is not the question. (£ We be¬ 
lieve that particular Churches, established in different places, and more 
or less composed of regenerated and of unconverted persons, ought to 
manifest themselves to the world by the profession of their hope, the acts 
of their worship, and their works of charity. But we believe also that, 
above all these particular Churches, which have been, which are, and 
which shall be, there exists before God, a holy, universal Church, of 
which Jesus Christ is the head, and whose members will never be fully 
known, but at the last day.” This is an article of the profession of faith 
of the'Evangelical Church at Geneva. We believe that this mystical 
body of Jesus Christ is the essential one* and that its reality is not suffi¬ 
ciently and habitually admitted. What will you oppose to Dr. Wiseman’s 
Church, which, as be says in his Ninth tjonference, ** is a well-regulated 
and well-governed Society, possessing authority and dominion, having re¬ 
ceived (mark this) the power and the mission of gathering under her 
sceptre the whole human race V* Not England only ! What will you 
oppose to the Church of Cardinal Bellarmine, which is* he says, an as¬ 
sembly of men, as visible and as palpable as the kingdom of France or the 
republic of Venice T To this Church we do not think it would suffice to 
oppose, we my Lord, our Presbyterian Church,—of you English friends, 
your Church of England,—or other*, an Independent Church. We must 
oppose to it the true body of Christ—the true holy Catholic Church. It 
is essential that in future we should place on the second line our own 
particular Church, and, on the first, the living Church of the Lord. The 
celebrated Romanist, Dr. Mohler (a far more profound doctor than Dr. 
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Wiseman), say?, in his Symltolics , that the Protestant idea of the Church 
ta too interior ; but if the conception of the Church may be too interior, 
it may also bo too exterior; and if the former fault is reproached by the 
Roman to the Protestant, the latter one must be reproached by the Pro¬ 
testant to the Roman. What distinguishes the Protestant Church is the 
spirit—the moral and spiritual disposition. What characterizes the Ro¬ 
man Church is an ecclesiastical constitution, combined at pleasure, ex¬ 
terior ordinances ad libitum. It is, then, the Reformed Church which 
possesses this moral and ethical character, which forms the essence of 
religion* The Protestant Church is the sanctuary of the temple; the 
Roman Church is according to her own tenets, no more than the peristyle; 
and, according to many, she rather resembles those groves of ancient 
limes, when men adored imaginary divinities, the offspring of their minds. 
However that may be, let us remember that our Protestant Church is an 
interior one, whose members ought to live by the Holy Spirit to be tem¬ 
ples of God. There will be its safety. If our Church is a living one, 
truth built on the rock of Christ, then the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 

Our third principle is, the sovereign importance of doctrine,— I mean 
a living doctrine, and not a dead letter. We believe that pure doc¬ 
trine is of such price, that the Church ought not on this point to show 
a guilty toleration. A Church which permits false doctrines to be pro¬ 
fessed by its ministers is as guilty as the father of a family who should 
allow those who prepare his children's food to mix poison with it. Let 
its suppose that some doctors teach that good works are meritorious, as 
certain tracts have done ; that justification by faith, as our Protestant 
Churches Leach, is an error invented by Calvin,—a monstrous, an immoral, 
an heretical doctrine. To tolerate such teaching in the Church is, in our 
eyes, overthrowing it* We believe, with the Articles of Smakald, that no 
pious Christian can yield an iota of this Article of justification by faith. 
The chief of your Tractarians, in his loiter to the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and other adversaries, reply, fl It is a Genevan doctrine. 3 * I come 
from Geneva, and nothing can be more agreeable to me than to hear the 
doctrine of salvation called a Genevan doctrine. But it is a compliment 
which I cannot accept. It is not a Genevan, but a Christian—a Catholic 
doctrine. Was Paul a Genevan 1 I will tell you how true Genevan 
doctors expose this doctrine. ** We are accounted righteous before God 
only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not 
for our own works or deservings ; wherefore, that we are justified by 
faith only, is a most wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort.” This 
is, you will all have recognised it, the Eleventh of your excellent Articles 
of religion, and it is the Genevan doctrine of a Genevan doctor* No, 
English brethren, a Church cannot subsist if she is so weak, that heresy 
can fearlessly lift its head, even in her bosom. The diseased member 
must be cut offf or the whole body will perish. “ The Church of the 
living God is the pillar and ground of truth,” not of truth and error. But 
if it happens that a Church has not the power to hinder error from being 
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preached in the midst of her, then the reformation of such a Church must 
be required, and a change in her laws and her government be called for 
loudly, so aa to put them in unison with the word of God. What, shall 
political constitutions be continually reformed, when they are not in uni¬ 
son with the wishes of a people, and an ecclesiastical constitution which 
is not in unison with the word of God shall not be touched 1 J * 


IV.—The Conversion of Gyanendra. Mohan Tagore. 

Christianity generally is first received by the poor and despised of a 
country, and then, working upward, it at length becomes the religion of the 
noble and the powerful. Overlooking this fact, the followers of Jesus 
have often been too anxious for the conversion of the wealthy, and the 
enemies of our faith have frequently exulted, imagining ibtiL whilst Chris¬ 
tian ily was only the religion of the poor and the uti influential, it was rather 
a thing to he scorned than dreaded. The progress of the truth in India 
illustrates these remarks. With rare exceptions our converts have been 
from the lower ranks of life. No rajah has done homage before the throne 
of Him whom God 11 hath set upon his holy hill of Zion .** No powerful 
zemindar has bowed down to receive the yoke of Christ. Nor have pandits 
listened to the Gospel, save that like the scribes of Judea they might con- 
trover! its higher claims. But the poor have repudiated idolatry, and of 
such we can number our tens of thousands. This state of things has been 
used both as an argument and a taunt against us ; u Your converts have 
come to you for the sake of food, not that they care for Christianity/ 3 It 
is said, 11 You lay hold oflillle boys and persuade them to become Chris- 
lianSj but you cannot convert our old men and pandits/ 1 And they who 
forget that the old are immutable in opinion, and that the men who gain by 
a system of falsehood and wickedness are the very last to give it up, have 
been discouraged; whilst the enemies of the Gospel have concluded that 
there was some inherent \veakncss in Christianity, which would for ever 
preclude its full and complete triumph over Hinduism. This sense of 
security has, however, gradually been w eakening in the minds of the more 
thoughtful, so that now the power of Christianity to vanquish false religion 
is acknowledged by many who will not how to its sway. 

The events of the last four months in Calcutta have tended much to 
deepen this impression, and many who a short time ago opposed tlie Gos¬ 
pel with some degree of courage and of heart, now regard it as possessed 
of some mysterious, mighty power, which it is useless to resist. Twelve 
young men have renounced the faith of their fathers for Ihe pure faith of 
the Son of God; and we know of five others whose determination had been 
formed to pursue a similar course, and who have been kept hack only by 
the strong hand of force and confinement. Most of these are Brahmans of 
high caste, and all of them are connected w ith families in the middle or 
higher ranks of native society. The most important and striking ease is 
that of Gyanendia Mohan Tagore, a relative of the late Dwarkanalh 
Tagore, and only son of Frasnnnakum£r T figure, the well known late 
Government Pleader in the Sudder Court, and for many years the intimate 
friend of Harnmohan Ray. Being of an Inquiring and philosophical cast of 
mind, and possessing ample leisure, Ins attention w-as directed to Chris¬ 
tianity about ten years ago, whilst a student in the Hindu College. Not 
living intimately acquainted with any Christian men, he w as left to struggle 
alone with all the various objections and difficulties which fell in his path. 
After he had arrived at the conclusion that Hinduism, even its more re¬ 
fined and philosophical form, was false, there seemed to be in Christianity 
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itself serious difficulties which precluded its being true. Thus at one time 
the geological argument against the scripture narrative of the creation 
seemed to him insuperable, until he met with Dr. Pye Smith's work fl on 
the Relation between tome parts of Holy Scripture and Geological 
Science,* 1 At another time the mystery attaching to the doctrine of the 
Trinity led him to profess Unitarianism, when he fell in with Dr, Smith’s 
** Scripture Testimony to the Messiah/ 1 which fully established him in 
the orthodox belief. As he pursued his investigations, his interest deepen¬ 
ed, and he began to regard Christianity not so much in a literary as a 
religious point of new, His companions and friends were not indifferent 
spectators of (he mental and spiritual struggles he was passing through; 
and when they saw that lie regarded the faith of Jesus of Nazareth favoura¬ 
bly, they did all they could to unsettle the grounds of his conviction. To 
satisfy his own mind, and to meet the objections thrown in his path by 
those unfavorable to the faith of the Bible, he has read extensively and 
profoundly, not merely in works of pure theology, but in the writings ofthc 
French infidels, the German rationalists, and the English and American 
sceptics, happily finding his way through clouds and darkness into the 
calm pure light of gospel truth and faith. Meanwhile, the faith which was 
gradually becoming dear and more true to him, he taught to his youthful 
wife. The philosophical abstract difficulties which beset her husband’* 
course, did not impede hers. The more simple, touching (ruths of (he 
Bible won her heart. She felt there was a mysterious power connected 
with the gospel, which the religion of her ancestors possessed not. To 
her one of the most wonderful of events was, that she, a Hindu lady, 
should receive a religion which came from the far, far west. Wonderful 
even to her husbund was the influence of Christian truth upon her mind 
and heart; for she manifested an amount of scripture knowledge, of 
freedom from Hindu prejudice, and of religions decision, which can only 
be attributed to the teachings of the Spirit. But God, as a tender Shep¬ 
herd, who will not expose the delicate lambs of his fold to the pitiless 
winds and storms, removed her " from the evil to come,” During her 
sickness she expressed her entire faith in Christ as the only Saviour of 
mankind. She urged her husband publicly to embrace Christianity, and a 
few weeks after her death he resolved (o be baptized. Wo need not say 
how mighty were the obstacles to he overcome in taking such a step j the 
loss of frienda, the displeasure of relatives, the calumnies of the wicked, 
and the misrepresentations of the ignorant. Happily to these poverty wa< 
not added, since, though suffering pecuniary loss, he still retains in hie 
own right a competent and even liberal income. He was baptized by hi* 
countryman, the Rev. Krishna Mohan Banerjea, at the Old Church, on 
the 10th of July, 

The facts of this case are pregnant with meaning. They supply an in¬ 
controvertible answer to many of the objections against Christianity, 
They illustrate the power of divine truth, and afford cause for devout 
thanksgiving and confidence. Here is one who could not possibly be in¬ 
fluenced by the sordid motives attributed to our converts generally; who 
had a much loftier station in Native, than he could ever expect to obtain 
in Christian society; who had ample means to gratify whatever literary or 
sensuous tastes he might have cultivated; who had no cause of domestic 
disquietude to excite misanthropy or tempt a change; who has not been 
swayed by Missionary influence and Christian Leaching, yet by an irnpar- 
rial and profound study of the Bible, and of what can be said against it M 
well as for it, arrives at the most satisfactory conclusion respecting Chris¬ 
tian truth; who cannot be charged with ignorance either of the faith he 
hu left, or of the faith he has espoused since. After ten years’ profound 
and careful study of the best German, English and American writer*, not 
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only Christian* but sceptical and infidel, he cornea to (he full conviction 
that Christianity is the only form of religion which can meet the wants of 
the intellect and the heart. Would that these things were pondered fully 
by the educated wealthy young men of Native society ! Would I hat tbev 
began to see that a religion, which can bear such tesla and vanquish suck 
minds, is not to he despised and slighted ! 

The events occurring around us suggest nothing but hnpe, Never did 
(he prospects of Christianity in hidia, and especially in Calcutta, seem so 
bright and cheerful. Let us rejoice ; still more, let us pray that divine 
pnwer may work upon the many minds which are theoretically acquainted 
with Christianity.— Calcutta Christian Observer. 


V,—Literary Notices:—Course of Elementary Heading 
in Marathi—Waciian Path-Mala— Natural Phe¬ 
nomena Described and Illustrated. 

A Course of Elementary /framing in Marathi' in Science and Arts, His¬ 
tory, and Morals : compiled from popular works for the use of the Ver¬ 
nacular Schools of Maharashtra. By Madkavara'o Moroba and 
Na'ma' Mohoba, Bombay, 1548. pp. 370, Svo, 

This work has been long on our table without notice ; but our de¬ 
lay in adverting to it has arisen partly from the non-implementing of 
a promise made to us of the gift of a list,—wanting in the book it¬ 
self,—of the different treaiises from which it has been compiled. The 
pieces which it contains are on the following subjects. The Advanta¬ 
ges of knowledge. The general properties of Bodies. The people 
of England and the Slate or Society among them. The Microscope, 
Avarice. The History of the World from the Creation to the Flood. 
The Mines of Quicksilver. Gratitude. Faith. Earthquakes. Origin 
of the Arabs. Hope. Gold, History of China. Intoxicating Drugs 
and the Evils produced by their use. The Necessity of Education. Hin¬ 
du Marriages. Truth. The Form and Revolutions of (he Earth, Al¬ 
phabets for the Deaf and Dumb. Industry. Silver. Advice to Children. 
The Quarters of the World. Frugality. Pearls. Rain. Warnings to 
the Proud. Copper, Asia. Temperance. Coming of the Europeans 
into India. Lead. Contentment. Europe. Tin, Astronomy. Mo¬ 
desty. Africa. Quicksilver, or Mercury. Humility. Iron. America. 
Coal, Self-service and self-dependence. Paper, The Varieties of the 
Human Race, Hindustan. Courage, Gas-bmps. Thermometer. Sea, 
Solar System. Mercury. Venus. The Earth. The Moon. Mars, 
Vesta* Ceres, Juno, and Pallas, Jupiler. Saturn, Herschel, Neptune, 
History of the Jews. Benevolence. Salt-mines, Eclipses. History of 
the Modes. Coal-mines. The Seasons. The History of Egypt. Tin 
mines. The Tides, Fixed Stars. The Attributes of God. These 
pieces, it will be observed, treat of interesting and important subjects. 
Ten of them, we recognize, as taken from the Dynana-Sangraha, a 
school-book published many years ago by the Scottish Missionaries, but 
which unfortunately has now been long out of print. Two of them we 
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from the flisforicral Tracts of a devoted member of the same body, now 
removed to her glorious reward in heaven, but 3 who though dead yet 
speaketh to. the natives of India, as welt as to her brethren and sisters 
from more highly-favoured! lands. A considerable number of them are 
from Marathi periodicals, such aa the Dig-Barchan ; and from various 
works published under the auspices of the Native Education Society, A 
few of them are from the Marathi Translation of the Mother's Catechism 
of Useful Knowledge, The Mar&tlu composilioti is unequal; but on the 
whole it is good. Together they form an excellent class-book for the ad¬ 
vanced pupils of our vernacular schools; and a suitable present to Marathi 
readers in general. It is to be regretted that the price of the work, four 
rupees, puts it beyond the reach of the majority of native purchasers. We 
would recommend the surviving editor to get a cheap edition prepared as 
soon as possible. It is to be mentioned to the credit of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation, that it liberally patronized the first impression. 

Vachan Path Mala. Vernacular Reader No. L Being a Series of 
Translations from English into Marathi . By Major T. Cakdy, 
superintendent of the PudL College. Lithographed at the PuuiCollege 
Press, 1850, pp, 206, foolscap 4to. 

“The following pages, 33 says the preface of this work, “contain trans¬ 
lations of most of the prose pieces in McCulloch's fi Series of Lessons,* 
and of some of the prose pieces of his f Third Reading Book/ The 
translations were originally made for the use of the students in the En¬ 
glish-Vernacular Department of the Puna College, to assist them in learn¬ 
ing to render English into Marathi. They are now put together and pub' 
belied as a Vernacular reading book under the sanction of ihc Board of 
Education. Where the translation could be made at once both close and 
idiomatic a], the object which was in view required that it should be so 
made; but where the difference of the idioms of the two languages re¬ 
quired that the translation should be free in order to be idiomatical, all 
necessary freedom has been used. The fictitious European names of the 
original have in most cases been changed for names familiar to Natives; 
but the names of real persons and places have been, of course, kept. 
Many of the ideas here presented will be new to Native Readers, and 
may therefore require to be read carefully to be understood by those not 
accustomed to think; but the Translator hopes that the dress in which 
they have been clothed will not be thought uncouth and unbecoming. He 
acknowledges here with pleasure his obligations to his Pandit, Parsuram 
Pant Gor-bole. The Marathi versions of a few pieces are not translations 
of them, but paraphrases or accommodations of them to ideas and customs 
of Natives. The pieces entitled, *A walk into the country/ ‘Half a 
crown's worth/ and ‘How to make the Time go fast 3 ore accomodations 
of the originals by Krishna Chiplunkar, the Head pupil of the English 
Department of the College. It is hoped that the work here presented to 
the Public may prove useful as a help and guide to translation, as well as 
an instructive and interesting reading Book. The pieces have been pro¬ 
gressively arranged according to their simplicity/* 
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The educational works of Dr, McCulloch are so well known, that, 
after these explanations, we need not enumerate the contents of this valu¬ 
able addition to our Maritthl School-books. The translation, though in 
some instances it has not the case and fluency of original composition, is 
executed in a manner worthy of Major Candy’s repute as a Marathi 
scholar. In regard to purity of diction, it is altogether exemplary. It 
will prove a valuable help to the student of English using the original 
works from which the pieces are extracted. 

Natural Phenomena Described and Illustrated . Translated into Marathi 

by GoviNiut NiRAYAK, teacher in the Free General Assembly’s In¬ 
stitution. Bombay, Dukhan Vernacular Society, 1851, pp. 04, folio. 

The author of this translation of an interesting series of papers, pub¬ 
lished by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, intimates, that 
it has been more his object to convey the general sense of the original into 
intelligible Marathi than to render it with mere verbal strictness. It is 
accompanied by the excellent wood-cuts, with their English descriptions, 
published in London. It treats of the following attractive subjects:— 
The Rainbow. The Aurora Borealis. The Geysers. Water Spouts. 
Glaciers. Icebergs. Caverns. Fingal’s Cave. The Falls of Niagara. 
The Prairie on Fire. Halos. Coral Reefs. Natural Bridges. Mon¬ 
soons, Snow Bridges. Rapids. Petrifying Springs. Air Volcanoes, 
The Dropping Well. Mountain Passes, Perforated Rocks. Glacier 
Tables. Ice Floes. The Fata Morgana, Tie Ignis Fatuus. Avalanches. 
Torrents of Mud, Whirlpools. Sand Storms. Volcanoes. These ar¬ 
ticles arc W'ell fitted to correct many of the erroneous notions of natural 
phenomena entertained by the natives, as well as to awaken them to an 
intelligent recognition of some of the most striking of the varied works of 
God. Its publication is highly creditable to the Dakhau Vernacular So¬ 
ciety. There will doubtless be a great demand for it throughout the 
country. 


VI. —The Cry of I win a. 

Star of Bethlern dawn upon us, 

Shine through India’s gloom awhile ; 
Clouds, alas! of pagan darkness 
G 3 er our land have cast a veil. 

Yet twilight hovers round our land ■ 
Brighter beams dispel the haze. 

We fondly hope the day *s at hand 
Light of heaven, meet our gaze! 

’Tis the day-spring dawns upon us. 
Hail the light from Calv 3 ry J s brow! 
Who will now in darkness bind us 1 
Idol rites no more we know. 
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Through pagan gloom the trumpet hear; 

Hark the Gospel sweetly sounds; 

’Tie the voice of lore we hear. 

Sinner, see thy Saviour’s wounds 

When the hand of death is threatening, 

So on to hurl the fatal dart. 

When the tide of life’s retreating, 

Or when anguish rends the heart. 

Frowning death we heed no longer. 

Joins veils Jehovah’s blaze, 

We feel his love, the cry grows stronger, 

Light of heaven, meet our gaze. 

K- 
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L Miscellaneous Notices :—Obituary Notices — Case of 
Lutchm^r Ummall—Arrival of Missionaries—Baptisms 
at Mapras. 

The Calcutta papers announce the death of the Hon. J. E. D. Bethune, 
member of the Legislative Council at Calcutta, whiebtfiook place at his 
own house on the 12th of August. The M Friend of India,” says, '* he has 
left behind him a name that will be long remembered with gratitude for hit 
persevering efforts in (he cause of education.” His support nnd patronage 
of the instruction of the Females of India, have already been noticed in 
our pages* 

-Mrs Wood, wife of the Rev. Mr. Wood of the American Mission 

at Satira., died at that station on the 13th of August, after a severe illnesi 
of abuut three weeks, terminating in congestion of the brain. She arrived 
in India, with her esteemed husband, in January 1848. She had acquired 
an excellent knowledge of the Marathi language, and had two female 
schools under her kind and efficient Christian charge. Her decease is a 
great loss to the mission to which she belonged, which has so often been 
fried by bereavements, especially in the female department of ils agency. 

■—- We have to welcome to the field of Missionary labour in Western 
India the Rev, Lemuel BisselL and Mrs, Bissell, who arrived in Bombay 
on the 27th of August. They are appointed to the American Mission at 
Ahmadnagar. 

- The European portion of the community of Bombay has been 

thrown into sad distress by the instantaneous death, in verv melancholy 
circumstances, of one of its oldest and most respected members, Captain 
John Croft Hawkins, senior officer and assistant superintendent of the 
Indian Navy, who had his carriage, which he was himself driving, upset 
upon him, at about half past twelve on the morning of lhe 2tith of August, 
owing to his missing the road in the dark on the esplanade near one of the 
fort gates. The gallant officer was a great favourite in lhe service to 
which he belonged, and which he entered in IS12. 

-Lulchmee Ummall, the wife of Streenavasa, whose case was men¬ 
tioned in one of our Iasi numbers, was again lately brought before the 
Supreme Court of Madras on a rule Nisi, issued at the suit of her parents, 
who alleged, that after her experience of her treatment white staying with 
her husband under the roof of the Rev, Mr* Symonds. she had delermi- 
uately resol ved* if permitted, again to put herself under their guardians hip 
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The rule was discharged with costs, it appearing that it could not he made 
out that the young woman was anything but perfectly satisfied with the 
treatment she experienced from her husband, She seems disposed now to 
embrace Christianity, 

—— Several natives have lately been baptized at Madras in interesting 
circumstances by the Rev. John Anderson. 

2. Bishopric of Bombay* 

The following paragraph appears in several of the home newspapers :— 

ft We understand that the Bishop of Bombay, the Rev. Dr. Carr, who has 
been for the last few months in England on leave of absence, has placed 
his resignation in the hands of the proper authorities ; and we hear also 
that (he vacant see has been conferred on the Rev. John Harding, rector of 
SjL Andrew's by the Wardrobe and St. Ann's, Blackfriars, and for many 
years Honorary Secretary of the Church Pastoral Aid Society.” 

The statement here made is confirmed hy private letters, which repre¬ 
sent the new bishop as altogether of the right stamp, a faithful minister of 
the divine word like his esteemed and honoured predecessor Dr, Carr, who 
w-ill long be remembered with gratitude lit the Bombay presidency, 

3. Madras Tract and Book Society. 

This appears to be a most zealous and active association. Last year it 
issued no fewer than 196,693 publications, of which 100,060 were in the 
Tamil language. The report for the year, which has just reached us 
affords pleasing evidence that the blessing of the Lord accompanies its 
operations. We have room only for the following extract * 

“ The Rev, E. Porter informs us that in May last he baptized a Convert 
from heathenism, whose mind was first awakened by the reading of two 
Tracts, f Criticism on the Hindu Shastcrs,’ and * The Essence of True 
Wisdom, 1 The convert, coming to the Missionary, threw to the ground 
the brass idols he had formerly worshipped, saying, 1 1 have done with 
them, and wish to have nothing more to do with them. In Christ alone is 
rest, 1 —He has since been baptized, and continues to Jive in Christian con¬ 
sistency. Nor is this all. liis father, w ho had been a chief Goaroo, in 
Patau Cud da pah, has also, by means of his son's instructions, renounced 
idolatry, and is now a regular attendant on the means of grace. The 
Rev. Mr. Jojsjcsto^, of Vizagapatam, likewise mentions an interesting 
case of the conversion of a heathen, the only instrumentality being a Tract. 
—We have reason to believe there are many such cases. 

«* These are given as examples of individual conversions ; but we have also 
received accounts of striking changes having taken place in collective bo- 
dies of natives. We have already referred to the Madura Mission, where 
forty have been received into the church by baptism, while a considerable 
number of others seem to hav e experienced a saving change. The Rev. 
Mr. Mead, in his RepurJ of Tract operations at Neyoor—a document 
rich in encouraging tidings—in like manner informs us that at M a naval a- 
curichy, where 1(M Tracts had been disseminated among the inhabitants 
of two streets which lie mentions, one hundred mid sixty-seven of I he 
people have renounced their idolatry, abandoned their temples, and begun 
to abstain from working on Sabbath. They now come to the religious 
services on that day, which are conducted in one of their houses, or occa¬ 
sionally, in a tent, and w here they are taught the necessity of coming over 
fully to f the Lord’s side,* and of believing solely in Christ for pardon. It 
may be considered as in some measure an evidence of their sincerity that 
they bring on Sabbath their contributions and donations for religious pur¬ 
poses. 
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cC Now, of those who have manifested so remarkable a change oiiginalmg 
in the perusal of Tracts—the number, in the latter case, being 167 —though 
all may not be true converts, we are bound in charily to trust that not a 
few will, in the end, be found to have been * bom again.”' 

4. Recent Conversions at Calcutta, 

1.—/n connexion with the London MtvsioiuirylSoHehj . 

Another pupil, being 1 lie sixth, of the BEiowampur Chris!inn Institution, 
has been received into the visible Church by baptism. Brajn M&dhab Basu 
has been several years in llie Institution ; about two years ago he ceased io 
have any belief in the popular mythology, and sought a religion in a vague 
profession of deislical principles. Of late his attention has been seriously 
drawn toward Christianity > tmd a Tier an examination of its claims he re¬ 
solved to embrace it. He was baptized by the Rev, A. F. Lacroix in 
Union Chapel on the 12th July. 

2 .—In connexion with the Free Church Mission . 

On the 16th July, at the Free Scotch Church, two young men, one from 
the second, and the other from the first year's college class of the Free Church 
Institution, were baptized by the Rev. W. S. Mackay in the presence of a 
large assembly of Europeans and Natives, These young men were mem¬ 
bers of a small b^pd among the pupils, w ho for a considerable time had as¬ 
sembled together to consider Ihe Scriptures j and their attention (o Christi¬ 
anity had excited the alarm of their relatives, so that one of them had for 
a time been removed from the Institution, While to the eyes of the Mis¬ 
sionaries all seemed lifeless among their pupils, this little body was evin¬ 
cing a deep and growing interest in the truths which from day to day were 
taught in their hearing This circumstance, and their earlier history, and 
their interviews with their relatives who had visited thorn* from the time 
of their coming to the Mission house as candidates for baptism, were touch¬ 
ingly alluded to by Mr. Mark ay, who also appealed to their Christian 
brethren so to welcome and to deal with them, that they might experience 
the fulfilment of their Master's promise to supply abundantly more in 
the room of the fathers, or mothers, or brethren, whom they had forsaken 
for His name's sake. 

On the day of this baptism two brothers, also pupils from the Institution, 
applied to be baptized too. On the following day they were visited by 
their heathen relatives, and a scene ensued under which their firmness sank. 
Their mother seized and held them continuously for nearly three hours, 
using all her power and influence by entreaties and tears, and beseeching 
them with agonizing earnestness to pause and return to their home, before 
casting themselves oIF for ever The poor young rneu did indeed yield, 
with a resolution to return to the Mission house on the monow^ but pain¬ 
ful experience proves that such intentions arc rarely fulfilled. And yet, 
so deep did the convictions of these young men seem, that we would not 
despair of them, but rather commend them to the prayers of our readers. 

In cases like theirs it is evidently the duty of Missionaries to permit free 
access to the young converts, and to do nothing by stealth or with inde¬ 
cent haste. If under the ordeal of affection that follows (in thehea*t- 
rending interviews with relatives who regard them as apostates) their 
strength fails, let us not be insensible to the peculiar force of the trial by 
which they are subdued. Many there may be, whose names are unknown 
even to the Missionaries who have instructed them, by whom the strong 
and earnest desire is cherished of eoine day gaining liberty and courage 
sufficient to avouch the Lord to be their God, and who now are struggling 
with countless difficulties. For such we should not cease to pray. And 
generally, at this time, when the thoughts of many hearts are revealed. 
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when there is a stirring among the dry bones, it becomes us to be earnest 
in daily prayer for the grace of God to bring salvation to all enquiring 
souls, and to give decision to all who now are almost persuaded to be 
Christians. We and they may be straitened in ourselves; but we are not 
straitened in Him ft who has never said lo the seed of Jacob. Seek ye my 
face in vain !”■— C . C. Observer. 

5. Protestant Alliance. 

The great Protestant Confederal ion to which we have so often referred 
as in the course of formation, has now been fully organized. The work 
was completed on Wednesday at a Meeting held in the Freemasons’ Ta¬ 
vern, at which 200 distinguished laymen and divines were present. Among 
the number were-the Bari of Shaftesbury, who presided on the occasion; 
Mr. Childers, M.P.; Mr, Heald, M.P.; Admiral Vernon Harcourt, Ad¬ 
miral Hope 1 Captain Maude, Hon. and Rev. Montague Villiers, Rev. Ur. 
Bunting, Rev, Dr. Steane, Rev. E. Manncring, Rev, R. D, Vcsey, Rev. 
E, Auriol, Rev. J. Dobson, Rev. VV. Cad man, James C. Wood, Esq., 
Westminster; R, C. Bevnn, Esq., banker, &c. The General Council was 
formed to consist of 200 mem hers, and a Managing Committee of twenty - 
(bur persons was appointed. The Alliance will forthwith commence its 
aggressive operations against Popery .—Morning Paper. 

6. Boo its ard Printing at the Great Exhibition. 

In our notice of tins department of the Crystal Palace, the objects of 
graphic art exhibited by I be Imperial and Government printing establish¬ 
ment at Vienna may fairly claim the place of honour; These specimens of 
printing, both in type and in colours, must he seen before Ihelr full deli¬ 
cacy, brightness, and finish ran be understood. The dowers printed for 
JlarlingeEs 51 Pnradisus Vindobonensis," the butterflies, petrifactions, 
copies of mediaeval art, Roman vessels, and fragments of mosaic, used for 
the illustration of recent works on art and science, are as gorgeous in their 
tints and as soft in their shading as the most skilful handiwork,—while the 
difference of cost is quite startling. 

A congeries of all the alphabets of the globe commences the series of 
typographical curiosities, On one hand, they range from Use Chinese 
characters, to which are added the Koreanic and Japanese characters,—ou 
the other, from lhe African hieroglyphic signs, immediately followed by 
rite Phoenician characters, which represent the first-known signs of writ¬ 
ing, down, to Lins most modern All other alphabets prohably took their 
origin from the first series,—and then struck out into numberless ramifica¬ 
tions, which are here traced down to (ha characters used throughout the 
world at the present day. Perhaps on the whole the most remarkable pro¬ 
duction in the field of foreign languages is presented hy Auer’s collection 
of the Lord’s Prayer, printed with Roman type in f-OS languages and dial¬ 
ects, —a second section of which contains 2Gfi languages and dialects print¬ 
ed in the characters seven!Hy proper lo the language of each respective 
nation. To each Lord’s Prayer printed with foreign types Is appended a 
literal translation and key lor ihe pronunciation of each separate letter:-— 
bo that the work is not so much addressed Lo the curious as to the serious 
philologist and the amateur student.—Rul these arc only part of (he ample 
materials for a study of the history of typography exhibited by the Austrian 
Imperial establishments. Besides the types and forms of all countries,— 
we have hare the types and forms of letters used- in various centuries. Im¬ 
mediately below the. ohjects illustrative of Lypoinclry arc specimens of dif¬ 
ferent languages printed on fulio sheets. They commence with the Ger¬ 
man language of the present day, follow ed I y the letters used for printing 
during the Middle Agesjlw forms of which are represented by moveable 
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types as far hack as llte six lb century. The series progresses until we 
meet with the Guttcnberfc types,—the gradual development of the character 
of the letters used at the present day being distinctly shown, A folio page 
of the Guttcnberg Bible in a frame has been imitated wilh types which 
bear a close resemblance to the original. These expensive types have not, 
however, been cast fov Imperial display at I he Worlds Exhibit ion They 
are used in actual printing. The directors of the Vienna establishment 
adopt the same rules with respect to printing which the erudite artist would 
adhere to in painting an historical picture. They use the forms of the 
particular age. They reproduce ancient works as nearly as they can in 
the manner and taste of the olden times,—even down to the quality of 
paper and the forms of the letters. 

After the Austrian, the largest collection of specimens in printing is that 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Their case or Bibles translated: 
into a great number of foreign languages is interesting as a monument of 
BriLish energy and scholarship, it contains 165 volumes, printed in so 
many different languages,—being five less than the whole number of re¬ 
prints made since the institution of the Society in 1804 ; and of this num¬ 
ber, 118 are translations never before printed, Messrs, Bradbury and 
Evans show some capital specimens of typography. Messrs, Figging 
11 form” of pearl type, containing 250,000 pieces, and weighing 140 lb., 
shows the accuracy of the manufacture,—the whole scries uf minute pieces 
being held together by lateral pressure, technically termed “locking up.” 
Messrs. Miller and Richard, of Edinburgh, exhibit a specimen of printing 
in the smallest types ever produced in this country, the letters being so 
minute as to require a powerful magnifier for their comfortable reading. 

The 4 specimens of bookbinding exhibited in the Crystal palace are of 
varied excellence. The American binders are more remarkable for sound 
heavy binding, than for grace of design atul beauty of workmanship. Their 
attempts at fancy work—those of Bradley, for example—would provoke 
the mirth of Hayday. The tooling is irregular, and there is a glare of gold 
without taste or finish. In richness of effect ami wealth of decoration» the 
Viennese binding is of first-class excellence. Our own firm of Messrs, 
Barritt and Co., show some examples of electro typed metal covers, which 
look very noble, and are especially adapted for ecclesiastical works. Mr. 
Wright has some good imitations of French and German styles. Leigh- 
ton^s bindings are chaste and yet gorgeous, Macomie almost rivals the 
Vienneses in this luxurious art,—a Bible bound by him in buhl and tortoise-'* 
(die!! being particularly fine.— Athentzum. 

7. Continental View or the Religious Charactsw 
of England* 

The French papers contain some articles which indicate that a beneficial 
effect is likely |o result to foreigners visiting England to sec the Exhibi¬ 
tion. M. Danjou, a well-known writer, addresses the du Midi , 

a Popish journal I as follows “ That which strikes, first of all^ the ob¬ 
server in London, is the religious aspect of things and men. One must be 
blind not io perceive, at a single glance, that religion exerts its influence 
on every one and everywhere. This influence shines forth in the actions 
of life, in the acts, in the customs, and even in profane amusements and 
pleasures..*. Indeed, evenrwhere in London I notice that the religion* 
sentiment exists in all its energy. This austere, religious, Christian sen¬ 
timent forma the foundation of the character ■ of the English nation fit is 
the rule of its morals, the basis of its institutions, the safeguard of its li¬ 
berty, and the foundation of its power, its greatness, and its prosperity. 
Several similar statements appear in the Paris papers. When it is remem- 
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hered that the priests constantly leach that Protestantism is the very nega¬ 
tion of all religion, such discoveries cannot but h^shlutary. 

8, British Association of Science. 

The British Association of Science, after weathering for years the fruil - 
less and misdirected ridicule of the leading Journal, has just dosed its 
Twenty-first Meeting at Ipswich, ami been honoured with the presence of 
Prince Albert, The Astronomer Royal received the office of President, 
which Sir Davitj Buewbtkr resigned, and opened Iho business of the 
Meeting by a simple and comprehensive review of the progress which 
science had made during the past year. In aslronomy three new asteroids 
had been discovered, making their total mini her fourteen, and a ring of Sa¬ 
turn, interior to the two which were previously known. By a curious 
analogy to the discov ery of Neptune, this ring w as first observed on the 
same day in England anti America, Lord Rnsse has prosecuted Ins re¬ 
searches with his great reflector, but the chief result at present obtained is 
the resolution of some additional nebula into the stars of which they are 
composed. The magnetic properties of oxygen have been carefully in ves¬ 
tigated by Professor Faraday, and others, and are likely to throw new 
light on the great problem of terrestrial magnetism. Arrangements have 
been made for observing the coining eclipse on a special plan, advised by 
scientific astronomers, and tlx triplets of stations have been fixed upon 
within the Russian Empire, besides others in Western Europe, to carry 
out the principle of contemporary observations. In other branches of 
science, though real progress has been made within the past year, it is less 
capable of a short description, Everywerc the spirit of investigation is 
busily at work; and even when startling results are not obtained, fresh 
materials are accumulated, which sooner or later develop scientific laws 01 
the deepest interest, and silenLly enlarge our control over Iho natural world. 
Uaguerrolypeg of the moon, taken of course by her ow n light, were ex¬ 
hibited in one of the sections, as a new triumph of art in America. The 
same gentlemen, Messrs. Bond, of Cambridge Observatory, U. S,, explain¬ 
ed to the Prince their new invention for registering the moment of transit 
in celestial observations, by an ingenious electromagnetic apparatus, which 
relieves the ear of the observer from its usual task, and enables him to 
multiply the number of his observations. In other sections chemical pro¬ 
cesses were explained, which promise results of considerable practical 
utility, and a great variety of questions were discussed, in social statistics, 
mechanical science, geology, and ethnology,— Record. 

At the recent Meeting of the British Association a singular feat was per¬ 
formed. M, Eoutigny thrust his hands into a pot of inched iron, prepared 
lor the purpose at the foundry of Messrs. Ransome and May, A large 
party proceeded with the French philosopher to the place of fiery ordeal. 
A pot of glowing metal, red hot from the furnace, being placed before M. 
Bouligny, this gentleman, having damped his right hand with aljltle water, 
plunged it with perfect impunity into the mass. The sensation, he assur¬ 
ed the spectators, was one of cold rather than heat, and he gave the fol¬ 
lowing raftonnlfi of tho phenomenon : —The moisture on the skin became 
converted, by heal, into that peculiar condition termed spheroidal vapour, 
which being a bad conductor of heat, effectually prevented the skin from 
being burned.— Ibid. 

9, Roman Catholic Toleration in Tuscany. 

It is now some time since we brought under the nolice of our readers the 
treatment to which Count Guicciardini had been subjected by the Popish 
authorities of Florence. The following farther particulars of this affair 
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u hick we copy from the London Exa^nin^r, will, we doubt not, interest 
our readers r— 

The communication of a. friend residing in Florence lias placed in our 
possession a somewhat curious penal document. A few preliminary words 
are all that will he necessary to expFin it. On the evening of the 7lh of 
May, the Count Piero Guicciardini, the descendant of the great historian, 
had met, in a private house in Florence, the six persons whose names arc 
given in the decree ; and before the party broke up, Count Guicciardini 
read and expounded n chapter of the Gospel of Si John. At ten o’clock 
the house was entered by eight gendarmes, all armed to the teeth. A per¬ 
quisition begun, in the style now so customary in Tuscany; the depositions 
of the party assembled were taken down ; and as it was fully proved by 
such depositions that a chapter of the Bible had been read by Count Guic¬ 
ciardini, the whole of the seven offenders were straightway led to the police 
delegation of Santa Maria Novella, where their arrest was signed by the 
delegate ; and a little after midnight they were lodged in the Bargello, a 
public prison. 

For ten days Count Guicciardini and his companions were kept in con¬ 
finement and subjected lo repeated examinations, and finally the sentence 
of forced residence in different parts of the Tuscan Marernme, was passed 
on each of the accused. The subjoined, which is a blend translation of 
the original, tells its own tale so plainly that it is unnecessary to add one 
word of comment:— 

The Delegation of Government of Sia. Maria Novella intimates 
to ...... . .the 

exact copy of a decree passed against him by the Council of Prefecture 
of the Compartment of Florence, in the sitting of the 16lh May 1851. 

The most illustrious gentlemen, the Cavalicre Prefeltn, and the Counsellors 
of the Prefecture, having met in the requisite number of three : 

Having seen the charges communicated by the Delegate of Government of 
the district of S!a, Maria Novella in Florence, against Count Piero 
Guicciardini, Cesare Magrini, Angiolo Guanlucci, Fedeie Betti, Carlo 
Solami, Sebasliano horsieri, and Giuseppe Guerra, for participation in 
plots directed to overthrow and destroy the religion of the State— 

Whereas it is fully proved by the evidence, that on the evening of the 7lh 
of May current, the aforesaid Counl Piero Guicciardini, Carlo Sotaini, 
Sebasliano Borsieri, Angiolo Guarducci, and Giuseppe Guerra, were 
surprised in the house of Fedeie Betti, sitting round a small table : 
Whereas it is equally proven by the declarations oflhc accused themselves 
that on this occasion Count Piero Guicciardini read and commented on a 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John, according lo the J La linn translation 
attributed In Giovanni Dioriali : 

Whereas the results of the process offer valid and sufficient proofs to eon- . 
dude that this reading and comment bad no other purpose than mutually 
lo insinuate into Ihc parties religious sentiments and principles rontiary 
lo those prescribed by the Roman Cothoilc Apostolic religion and this 
idea is'manifestly and hiconlroverlibly confirmed by propositions and 
perverse maxims proclaimed in the books aud manuscripts Ibund on the 
persona and in ihc houses of the aforesaid accused. 

Whereas on the ground of the evulence it ought to be concluded that* pre¬ 
vious to the said evening of the 7th of May, by means of the same indi¬ 
viduals, there had taken fd*ee at different epochs and local Sties, where 
other parties were present, similar meetings, always directed to insinuate 
and propagate anli-Catholic sentiments and principles : 

Whereas from these facts there follows necessarily the proof of the exis* 
lenee of a plot directed lo overthrow the religion of the State, and that 
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of Ibis plot the above-mentioned Count Piero Guicciardini, Cesarc Mag* 

1 ini, Angelo Guarditoci, Fedele Petti, Carlo Solaini, bcbastiano Bor* 
sieii, and Giuseppe Guerra, have been the accomplices:— 

For these reasons. 

Having seen the 2d arlicle of the Sovereign Decree of the 2Elh April 1 Sol •— 
The Council decree that the aforesaid parties must be subjected to a forced 
residence for six months respectively ; Count Piero Guicciardini at Vol- 
terra. Cesare Margrini at Monlieri, Angelo Guardurci at Giuncarico, 
Fcdelc Belli at OrhclcUow, Carlo Solnini al Ciniginnn, Sebastiano 
Borsieri at Rocca vSlrada, and Giuseppe Guerra at Fiombinn. 

And in conformity with the order of the Prefecture of [Ids day there is 
assigned to , . , * * . the 

term of twenty four hours to remove from the capital, with the obligation 
to present himself within the term of four days with the passport which 
has been given him before the Delegate of Government of the district of 
there to commence undergoing his penally* at the risk of being 
taken by force in case of disobedience. 

From the Delegation of Government of the Quarter of Sta. Maria Novella 
16th May 1S5I. 

G. Baktolini, Chancellor. 

Per copia conforms, D, Petti rrucci. 

Six of the condemned have been since permitted to leave Tuscany ins* 
tend of undergoing Ihc penally of compulsory residence in the unwhole¬ 
some Maremme ! This outrageous proceeding 1ms created an extraordi¬ 
nary sensation in Florence, where Ihe Count Guicciardini is known as one 
of the most loyal of subjects, and esteemed as one of the most excellent of 
men.— Witness 

10. Home Mission a tiy Operations in Germany. 

Home Missionary operations on an extensive scale are being organized 
among Protestants in Germany. The impulse in this direction lias heen 
given by the Conferences, held respectively in 1849 and 1850 at Wittem- 
burg; the first attended by 500 persons, and the last by about 2,000. It is 
proposed to make these Conferences annual. A large number of Corres¬ 
ponding Societies have been established—Prayer Meetings are regularly 
held—tracts distributed—and Ihe preaching of the Gospel is promoted. 
The movement extends throughout Protestant Germany. By the Prussian 
Government the correspondence of the Central Committee and its agents 
has been freed from postage, throughout the whole extent of that mo¬ 
narchy. 


Editorial Notes. 

The eleventh Report of the German Evangelical Missions ha^just come 
to hand. We shall notice it, and the report of the Baptist Missions in 
Bengal in our next number. 

W$ have received with much pleasure the first number of the Gujarati 
magazine entitled Jngat-Premi , or Friend ofYhe World, It promises to 
be a very useful publication. We shall be .glad to make an exchange 
with it, as proposed by the editor. 

We have thankfully to acknowledge the receipt of the Buddhi- Wardhaka- 
Granthj the first issue of the transactions of the Buddhi- WardHaka Hindu 
Sabhd) or Hindu Mental Improvement Society. Wc have a notice of it 
ready for our next number. 
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\n a late article on the Sanskrit Language, wo recommended for use in 
the Puna Sanskrit College a little work on Natural Philosophy by the late 
Dr. Yates of Calcutta. It is about eighteen years since we last looked 
into the work. A friend who lias given it a closer perusal has favoured us 
with a few of the notes which lie has jolted down relative to its scientific 
doctrines and illustrations, which are of a very antiquated cast, and shew 
that Dr Yates, in this instance, in the fidelity of his translation, seems to 
have regarded little the sense or nonsense of his original. We give the 
following extract from our correspondents paper:— 

ie Note yn the Padtfrtha vidyd sard, of Dr. Yates .~On looking into it, T 
found it full of old exploded errors, and silly arguments, more worthy of 
the Hma of Paracelsus than of the present day. As the diffusion of such 
compositions as this, is calculated to bring ridicule on our scientific pre¬ 
tensions, l shall instance one or two out ol the nineteen blunders which I 
noted when glancing over the first 40 pages of the Sanscrit version in order 
to ascertain what kind of book it was ^iLk so Inking a title, that the pan¬ 
dits spoke of so disparagingly. 

‘'The cause of thunder is alleged (at page 24) to be the rising of a saline 
and sulphureous vapour from the earth which takes fire in the clouds— 
which is just what Sir John Herschel (in his ^Discourse on the study of 
Natural Philosophy page 131) alludes to as “the theory which made thuu- 
ler and lightrnin^lhc explosion oi a Itind of aerial gunpowder, composed 
of sulphureous and nitrous exhalations^ 3 and this is what we have been 
offering to the pandits as our “Natural Philosophy.” After this account 
of thunder and lightning, vve need not feel surprised at finding earthquakes 
accounted for by the same Paracelsian salt and sulphur—the colour of the 
sky attributed to vapours, which in reality tend to change the blue to 
white ; fire spoken of (in a way (hat ought to have pleased the pandjts) ns 
being lighter than air, inasmuch as flame ascends, &.c. The book is 
wrong about the tides, wrong about the formation of clouds, wrong about 
evaporation, &c., fe.” 

With this character of the work before ns, we withdraw our casual re¬ 
commendation of it, at least till such time as it is thoroughly revised. 

A note from Gogha. in our next number. 
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1.—The Justification of the Sinner by faith alone. By 
John Wilson, D.D* 

“How shall a man he justified before God,” is the most important 
question which can be urged by any individual of the human race. It is a 
question which our conselenott, with feebler or stronger power according 
to the degree of their moral enlightenment, urge us to put, In whatever 
circumstances our lot may have tieen cast by divine providence. The 
consciousness of guilt, however imperfect it may be, especially where the 
traces of natural and revealed law are but little observed, is universal. 
Man can have no true and abiding satisfaction with himself when he ad¬ 
verts to his dealings with that exalted and bountiful Being to whom he 
owes his existence and his preservation, and his endowments, possessions, 
and enjoyments. He knows that there is a repugnancy in his mind to 
read alight the lessons which the grand and varied works of the Most 
High are fitted to teach, and to render to him that affection and regard to 
which he is supremely entitled. He knows that lie often sets himself in 
opposition to the will of God unequivocally manifested by the order of 
nature which he has established, by the deductions of reason, by the re¬ 
miniscences of tradition, or by the teachings and expositions of the duly- 
commissioned messengers of heaven. He knows that the demands of the 
Divinity he has not met by the response of obedience; and that both his 
shortcomings and transgressions are numerous and deserving of the visi¬ 
tations of the divine indignation. Notwithstanding all the moral blind¬ 
ness and insensibility of his soul,—the consequence of the depravity of his 
nature and conventional forgetfulness of and resistance to that which is 
good j—h is lie art co ml em n 3 hi m, and proc 1 a i ms (hat G o d, who is greatc i 
than his heart and knoweth all things, must much more condemn luin. 
Even when the commandments and precepts of the written law of God 
are unrolled before Ins view in all their length and breadth, he is not able 
to urge the plea of not guilty, disposed though he may be to detract 
from the authority of that law itself. He is internally admonished that 
the wrath of God abideth on him; and from the effects of this wrath, es- 

* Discourse delivered before tbc Bombay members and friends of the Western Indian 
Organisation of the Evangelical Alliance, and a consider able number of Indian vonlhs. 
1 5th September, 1051 
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peciaHy as associated with the day of reckoning in vthc womb of futurity, 
he has some desire to be delivered. Before he can procure even a partial 
peace to his soul, he has, either in forgetfulness or artificial occupation, to 
dismiss from his mind the question of his relationship to God, or to make 
some adjustments of hts own frame and feelings and demeanour towards 
God, and to resort to various expodtents of ceremony and service, which, 
as he contrives to hope, may intervene between him and the divine ven¬ 
geance- Some system of justification, invented by himself, or presented to 
liiin from without, he more or less distinctly embraces before he can have 
rest. Alas ! that in respect of such a system of justification, he is in gen* 
eral so easily satisfied, if indeed he be not content to stop short in the 
mere regions of irrational conjecture and indefinite hope. Most marvel¬ 
lous is it, that multitudes run all hazards for eternity, without a tithe of 
that inquiry and consideration which they exercise in connexion with the 
common occurrences of everyday life. 

The systems of justification which have been invented by or proposed 
to man, we may cUss under two heads :—those proposed by heathenism 
and unassisted philosophy; and that proposed by the unerring standard 
of the divine word, which is either correctly or incorrectly interpreted. 
Our review of them, with the addition of a few historical notices, in the 
compass of a single discourse, must nece^arily be very brief and concise. 
May God, of his mercy and goodness, grant that it may not be unprofit¬ 
able. 

I* Heathenism is in none of its developments an original religion. 
Since the first formative processes in connexion with our globe com¬ 
menced, there has been a continued scries of miraculous interpositions by 
God in its behalf, for every creative act, it must be admitted, is a miracle. 
There is no difficulty in supposing,—what is testified by the Bible,—that 
miraculous interpositions were continued after the creation of man, so as 
to embrace the instruction of the progenitors of the human race in the 
nature and responsibility of their position as the lords of this creation, the 
intelligent and moral priests of that visible universe with which they were 
surrounded; and that even after they had fallen from their holy and happy 
state, by transgression of the law which had been unfolded to them as the 
rule of their life, God actually condescended in his mercy and loving- 
kindness to hold direct converse with them, and to point their attention to 
a scheme of salvation by a promised Redeemer, fiy these original inter- 
communing* of God with man, the early world must have been in¬ 
fluenced long after their precise character had been overlooked and for¬ 
gotten. With this forgetfulness, however, and the concomitant establish¬ 
ment of arbitrary systems of faith and worship, we would date the rise of 
heathenism in the different regions of man’s dispersion on the face of the 
globe. In proportion to the amount of forgetfulness of, and departure 
from, the truth, was the amount of the moral darkness hy which the peo¬ 
ple were covered. If into that darkness a few rays of light from primitive 
tradition did penetrate, heathenism and philosophy so-called were not left 
entirely to their own resources. They soon disposed, however, of every- 
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thing according to th^ir own speculations and deductions, and evolved 
their own ay sterns of faith and practice. It can easily be demonstrated 
that in these systems there is great folly and irrationality, which are par¬ 
ticularly associated with their schemes of salvation, whether viewed in¬ 
dividually or combinedly. On this folly and irrationality, however, we 
mean not at present to dwell. Put in their most favorable form, and se¬ 
parated from the gross absurdities with which*they are associated in a 
wanton mythology and vaunting philosophy, these schemes of justification 
are such as the following* 

1* Salvation will follow the repentance of sin. "May our sin be re¬ 
pented of,” or made the subject of lamentation, is a prayer which occurs 
in every stanza of one of the hymns comprised in the earliest frngmenis 
of the literature of heathenism, possessed by the East or the West** This 
prayer is there addressed to (he imaginary God of Fire; but even 
supposing it to be addressed to the Supreme Being, and actually granted, 
as far as the mere production of sorrow and contrition for sin are con¬ 
cerned, it would be found that the guilt of sin actually committed in dis¬ 
obedience to the divine will remains without diminishment, A true sor¬ 
row for sin that is past may somewhat impede our commission of sin in 
the time that is to come; hut it cannot affect the demerit of the sin which 
has already occurred. Though rivers of waters were to run down our 
eyes because we have not kept the law' of God, they could never obi iterate 
the record of our guilt in the book: of the divine remembrance. Repen¬ 
tance, though in itself a good thing, and necessary in our return to God, 
cannot lead a holy, just, and omniscient Got! to overlook the violations of 
his law, which are to be laid to our charge, and cannot purchase the 
pardon of any of our transgressions. The acceptance of repentance as a 
compensation for past disobedience, would manifestly impair the author¬ 
ity of the sovereign of the universe; for mere regret and grief for failure 
cannot remedy the dishonour done to God by the ingratitude and rebel¬ 
lion which arc of the essence of sin. Repentance Is frequently unavailing 
even in reference to the affairs of human society and the ordinary occur¬ 
rences of human life* A man who spends his substance and his health 
in sinful courses does not recover them when he is convinced that he has 
done wrong, confesses the folly of his conduct, and even cherishes the 
sorrow of penitence* A man who loses his character docs not regain his 
good name and the confidence of society,,when he acknowledges his guilt. 
The criminal who is deservedly condemned to death generally suffers his 
merited punishment, notwithstanding all his fears and sinkings of soul, and 
nil his tears, regrets, and entreaties* No earthly sovereign, in announc¬ 
ing his laws to his subjects, would declare to them, that they while they 
ought to obey these laws, they had only to get sorry for any transgressions 
into which they might fall, in order to obtain pardon. His authority as a 
ruler would not be respected, were he to recognize it as a principle of his 
government that repentance farmed an atonement for transgression; and 
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far Jess would the majesty and authority of the King of kings and Lord of 
Lords be manifested mid respected, were he to promulgate that in repent¬ 
ance he etui find an adequate satisfaction for his offended justice. If man 
felt that he is at liberty to commit sin, and to remove the final conse¬ 
quences of sin, when he might please, it is evident that he would not con-* 
tlnue obedient, but view himself as independent of the control of the Most 
High; and that angels, and other intelligent principalities and powers, on 
witnessing his conduct, and its issue, might he tempted to trifle with the 
divine holiness, and to rebel against the divine law. 

% But genuine repentance, it may be said, leads to amendment of con¬ 
duct, which is to be taken into the reckoning along with repentance. This 
is certainly the case, but men ought not to allow themselves 4o be deluded 
by this view of the matter, important though it be. The obedience of 
men, however sincere, is never perfect during any period of their life. 
Though they may hate sin and carry on a perpetual struggle against its 
power, and though to some extent they may be successful in their effort^ 
they do not, till death, become entirely free from its commission and influ¬ 
ence , but daily sin agains t God, in hear t, speech, and behaviour. Their best 
deeds cannot justify themselves. Their obedience, oven supposing it were 
perfect, could have no retrospective effect. God, at every moment of our 
existence,demands all our affection and reverence, and service; and when we 
have done our best, when we have satisfied even the fullest demands of the 
law, wo have done only jvhat was imposed upon ue by our moral obligations,. 
We have no overplus to supply our innumerable past deficiencies; and as far 
as our own personal exertions are concerned, they must ever remain. They 
form as it were a debt; and a debt contracted with a merchant is not can¬ 
celled, though every article purchased after it is recorded, is followed by 
regular and prompt payment. Those who think that the good and bad 
actions of men will be weighed together; and that the final doom will be 
as the preponderance of the one or the other indicates, err most egregious- 
Jy. The imagination that good and bad actions may counterbalance one 
another, however prevalent it maybe among large masses of mentis oppos¬ 
ed to every thing like a right understanding of the divine law; for accord- 
iug to it, God docs not require us to be perfect, or to have a perfect right¬ 
eousness, in nrder to escape punishment, but he requires us to have only a 
grain of more goodness than we have of evil * This is a most astounding 
view of GotT& judgment; for if his final decision is in any degree to be 
illustrated by the process of weighing, we must suppose a perfect right¬ 
eousness, the representation of an unerring and unvarying and complete 
obedience, to be in the scale according to which the trial is to be made. 
How tiiis weight can be counterbalanced by anything pertaining to human¬ 
ity i it is impossible lo discover. 

8. The felt inadequacy of repentance and amendment to procure the 
justification of the sinner, has been a powerful motive to those religious 
services and ceremonieSj which many make a third scheme of salvation, or 
add to those which we have just now mentioned. In respect to them, it is 
Ur be observed, that however becoming they may be when of a right char- 
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acter, as the expression of our homage to God and desire of bin favour, 
they cannot stand in the place of that righteousness which is forfeited by 
transgression, Are they of the nature of punisAmcnte, penance, and morti¬ 
fications inflicted by men on themselves, or prescribed and indicted by 
priests or magistrates 1 They cannot be accepted for that punishment 
which God threatens, and which his broken law requires; for they neither 
sufficiently demonstrate the evil of sin, nor exhibit and vindicate the 
honour and glory of the offended lawgiver. Are they praties and prayers ? 
The homage of the lips and even of the heart is demanded by God, even 
from sinless creatures; and the occasional rendering of it by sinful man, 
cannot atone for the disloyalty to God which is proved by the contraction 
of sin. Are they gifts and offerings ? These are merely lokens of a pro- 
fessed submission and gratitude taken from the universal storehouse of 
God's own possessions, which cannot satisfy for past insubordination and 
unthankful ness, and which cannot possibly form the purchase of life. Are 
they animal s a cri/ices? It is impossible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats, the slaughter and consumption of which only mark man’s desert of 
destruction, and a revelation of atonement unknown both to heathenism 
and philosophy, can of themselves take away sins. Are they ceremonies 
performed by our friends after our death ? Those who have no righteous- 
ness of their own, and are altogether dependent on God, cannot procure 
righteousness for their fellow creatures, or avert that judgment which deals 
with every member of the human species as an individual. 

In short, “How can the sinner be saved,” is a question which natural 
religion and philosophy, are altogether unable to answer. "Natural 
theology is baffled,” says Dr. Chalmers, fl in all its attempts to decipher 
the state and the prospects of man, viewed in relation to an offended 
sovereign. There is in it enough of manifestation to awaken the fears of 
guilt, but not enough again to appease them. It emits, and audibly emits, 
a note of terror; but in vain do we listen for one authentic word of com¬ 
fort from any of its oracles. It can excite the forebodings of the human 
spirit, but cannot quell them—knowing just enough to stir (he perplexity, 
but not enough to set the perplexity at rest. It can state the difficulty, 
but cannot unriddle the difficulty—having just as much knowledge as to 
enunciate the problem, but not so much as might lead to the solution of 
the problem. There must be a measure of light, we do allow, but like 
the lurid gleam of a volcano, it is not light which guides, but which bewil¬ 
ders and terrifies. It prompts the question, but cannot frame or furnish 
the reply. Natural Theology may see as much as shall draw forth the 
anxious interrogation, ‘What shall I do to be savedl 9 The answer comes 
from a higher theology.” 

II. As deliverance from guilt cannot bo removed by the person con¬ 
tracting it, it must, according to the supposition (hat it is actually done 
away at all, be removed by some other being acting in his behalf. 
That being who thus acts cannot be a creature, for on the supposition that 
he i& a creature, the very same difficulties which present themselves on the 
supposition that the sinner himself removes his guilt again occur. Godfr 
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law ii at the disposal of those who are placed tinder that law! Though 
those who break it arc actually unable themselves to remove their guilt* 
their sinless neighbours in an another world can do the needful! The 
creatures of God's power and bounty can so combinedly arrange matters, 
that some of them shall be held innocuous after haring actually sinned f 
This arrangement, we must see at a glance, is an absolute Impossibility, 
It would be entirely destructive of the divine sovereignty. No created 
being, moreover, can be the substitute of man, be cause no supererogatory 
merit can be connected with his services, however great in extent they 
may be, inasmuch, as being demanded by that law according to which he 
owes perfect and unvarying obedience to his Maker, they cannot suffice 
for more than his own justification* The being who can actually remove 
the guilt of sin must be none else than God himself* * He only can,extetul 
forgiveness to the offender* It is his law which is violated by sin. It is 
against his government and authority that the sinner rebels. If he with¬ 
hold pardon, none else can interfere, and dispense forgiveness. 

What are the circumstances then, it may now be asked, in which God 
can extend mercy to the guilty? lie cannot extend it without a display 
of that justice which is essential to his own nature] without a manifesta¬ 
tion of bis own holiness, which Is altogether opposed to sin; without a vin¬ 
dication of his veracity, as connected with bis intimations that sin merits* 
the most awful punishment. The evil of sin he must exhibit to man and 
all other created intelligences. 

Now, all this requisite demonstration has been made in connexion with 
the Gospel, or glad tidings of salvation, of Jesus Christ, revealed in those 
Scriptures of truth, which, supported as they are by abundant evidence, 
we hold to be indeed given by the inspiration of God's Spirit, and worthy 
of all acceptation. That Gospel was announced by Christ himself in 
these terms :<—“God so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have everlast¬ 
ing life/* According to this scheme, God himself, as must necessarily be 
(he case, devised the plan of redemption* He determined to magnify his 
mercy in the salvation of a portion of the human race, with a due regard 
to the great principles of his moral administration of the affairs of the 
universe. The righteousness of fallen man, with all its imperfections and 
impurities, as we have seen, he could not accept. The righteousness of 
the angels and created principalities and powers in heaven, who have 
never known sin, he could not transfer from themselves from whom it Is 
demanded to its furthest extent on their own account* Sin he could not 
lightly deal with, so as to leave the impression, either among the inhabit¬ 
ants of earth below or heaven above, that if Is only a trifle, or of little 
account in the jurisprudence of the Most High. The authority of that 
law which interdicts all transgression, he could not lower, and its dread¬ 
ful sanctions he could not keep in abeyance. An object in the appoint¬ 
ment of whom, his mercy, his sovereign mercy, to the human race, should 
be conspicuously displayed, and in the treatment of whom his unspotted 
holiness,and unswerving justice should be most eignally manifested ww 
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needed by God, and was found by God. To that infinitely glorious 
Being, who participates in the unity of his own nature, who stands to him 
iti the relation of an only-begotten Son, as eternally existing in himself, 
and as being the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his 
person, and the object of his greatest love, he proposed that he. should 
become the surety, and substitute, and ransom, and Redeemer of fallen 
man ; arid that for the accomplishment of this grand and infinitely impor¬ 
tant object, he should leave the bosom of the Father, assume the nature 
of man, become subject to and honour the law, instruct the world, endure 
unspeakable sufferings in behalf of those whom he should save, and pre¬ 
sent his unspotted soul as a sacrifice for the redemption of those who 
were to be constituted the monuments of the divine mercy. “ The coun¬ 
sel of peace was between them both*” That love to the perishing which 
led the Father to propose to the Son that he should appear in their be¬ 
half, led the Son voluntarily and cheerfully to undertake their cause. 
‘*Lo, I come,” he said, ‘ f in the volume of the book it is written of me ; 
I delight to do thy jrtll, 0 God.” The purposes of the divine grace were 
announced to man, is soon as sin entered into the world; and the mode of 
their accomplishment through the sufferings and death of the Saviour, was 
prefigured and exhibited by the ceremonial sacrifices and burnt-offerings 
which were prescribed by God himself to our progenitors and their des¬ 
cendants. Many prophets and righteous men saw the day of Christ afar 
off, and they rejoiced in the prospect of its approach, and prophesied and 
sang of its unspeakable glories. The " fulness of time” at length arrived; 
and God was mindful of his promises. He ,f sent forth his Son, made of 
a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were under the law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons.” The 4< Desire of all na¬ 
tions,” and the “Consolation of Israel” appeared. “The Word” who 
" was in the beginning with God” and “who was God,” 11 was made 
flesh,” or became incarnate, and ” dwelt amongst us;” and those who 
witnessed this Word have left the testimony, 41 We beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 
The humanity of Christ was holy in its origin ; and it was preserved by 
him from all personal evil, for he continued holy, harmless, undetiied, and 
separated from sinners. When he had sufficiently explained the objects 
of hia mission to the world, and done many mighty and gracious works, 
in order to make known his own character and that of his Father by 
whom he was sent, he came forth to endure the death, and all its un¬ 
speakable agonies, through which he was to make an atonement for the 
sins of his people. He surrendered himself into the hands of sinners ; 
and by them lie was nailed to, and suspended on what was reckoned the 
accursed tree. In the visitations of the wrath of God, however, his suf¬ 
ferings principally consisted; and these visitations were inconceivably 
great. It was under them, that he exclaimed (t My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me!” and he shrunk not from them till he could say, 
“It is finished.” They were not laid upon him on his own account, but 
for the sake of those whom he bad covenanted to save. They were not 
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for sin committed by himself, for in lids sense he knew no sin, but for 
sin imputed. (, He was wounded for our transgressions, be was bruised 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and 
with his stripes we are healed. >J If He was made sin for us who knew no 
sin that we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” The evil 
of sin, which he voluntarily allowed his Father to lay to his account was 
awfully displayed at thejiour of his crucifixion. In all that he did, and 
in all that he endured, (here was infinite merit, for he was a divine Saviour, 
whose services and sufferings possessed an infinitely intrinsic value, and 
an them there rested no legal claim, except that which is to be found in 
his own voluntary promises and engagements. The merit which he pur¬ 
chased and procured, bad men, guilty undeserving men, as its intended 
recipients; and it is this merit which is offered to, and pressed on the ac¬ 
ceptance of men, in the Gospel. To every anxious soul which makes the 
enquiry, “ What must 1 do to lie saved,” the reply is given, u Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thoushaltbe saved,” To those who renounce 
all confidence in themselves, and exercise faith In his name, and trust in 
his perfect righteousness, he extends a free and a full pardon of every 
transgression, and gives a free and a full remission of every demand. He 
delivers all who take refuge in his grace from their liability to hell, and 
from the eternal punishment which they have merited, and which is the 
portion of those who continue impenitent and unbelieving. When they 
lay hold of his righteousness by faith, he views them as righteous in his 
sight, receives them into his favour, adopts them into his family, and 
appoints them to eternal glory in the regions of bliss, God's moral glory 
ft must be seen, is upheld, nay illustriously displayed, amidst all these 
transactions, in which justice is satisfied as well as mercy magnified. 
When he pardons sin for the sake of Christ, he acquits the creditor only 
because the surety has implemented the demand. When he passes by 
iniquity, transgression, and sin, it is not without a reference to that over- 
whelming display of the tremendous consequences of transgression, which 
was continued throughout the whole humiliation of Christ, but was most 
remarkable at its termination in his death, when the afflictions of the 
substitute were unspeakably great. He proclaims to the universe, that 
since he spared not his own Son when he stood in the room of sinners, he 
will not spare sinners when they stand on their own footing. He unfolds 
and follows out a scheme of redemption at once so glorious, and awful, 
and tremendous in the way in which it has been executed, that it must 
appear to be his ultimatum , such as may not be repeated, if it fail to es¬ 
tablish righteousness throughout the unmeasured vastness of his creation. 
At the same time that he bestows judicial righteousness on the believer, he 
commences the work of imparting personal holiness. When he frees men 
from the penal consequences of sin, he also frees them from its power and 
pollution. For the begetting of that simple faith in, and reliance on, 
Christ to which he calls men, he is ready to give his Holy Spirit, the 
third personal subsistence in the Godhead, to them who ask for him. 
This heavenly teacher, and guide, and renovator, works powerfully within 
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them. Through the word of God, which is quick and powerful, sharper 
than any two-edged sword, and which is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart, he convinces them of their depravity, gvill, and 
misery, leads them anxiously to cry for salvation, discovers to them the 
grace, and power* and suitableness of Christ, renews their wills, enables 
them to close in with the offers of redemption, fills them with peace and 
joy in believing, directs them to Christian obcdjjnce, upholds them in the 
discharge of their duties, cleanses them from all their corruptions, and in 
due lime prepares them for the inheritance of the saints in fight. 

Such is a brief view of the great scheme of redemption and justification 
through Christ the Son of God, through whom “the righteousness of God 
wi thout th e law is n ran it os tc d, bei n g w i tn c s s ed by 1 h e l a w a ml the pro phots.” 
To the distinctive features of justification, however, and the mode in which 
it is effected according to the divine word, and the more prominent per¬ 
versions of the doctrine, it is incumbent on us at present to advert with 
some degree of particularity. The following remarks embrace the sub¬ 
stance of what we have to say on the subject. 

1* The pardon of sin, the first item in our justification by God, is a blessing 
of infinite magnitude, and as such cannot be adequately appreciated by man. 
It is described in the hi hie as a “forgiving of iniquity, transgression, and 
sin a “purging away of transgression a “removing transgression froir 
us,” a “redeeming from all iniquity;” a “blotting out of transgression, - 
a ceasing to remember sin, and to execute the fierceness of God’s angc 
“a passing by of transgression,” a “covering of sin;” a “ non-imputation 
of iniquitya change of the bloody record of guilty ; a rendering of 
the “sins which arc as scarlet as white as snow, and those which are red 
like crimson as white as wool.” It is thus exhibited as a remission of the 
guilt, and a deliverance from the penal consequences of sin. Those who 
participate in its benefits are truly blessed. They pass from death unto 
life; they have the debt which they have contracted blotted out; and in 
Christ Jesus their Saviour they never again come into condemnation. 

2. In the forgiveness of sin, the grace of God is signally displayed. It 
is the Lord, the Lord God, who is “merciful and gracious, long suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth, who keeps mercy for thousands, anti 
forgives iniquity, transgression, and sin,” He pardons sin with a refer¬ 
ence to the work of his Son; but without any reference to the merit of 
man. . His language is, “I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgres¬ 
sions for mine own sake.” The forgiveness of sin is “according to the 
riches of his grace.” “By grace are ye saved.” The declarations of the 
sacred scriptures on. the subject are full and precise; and they are well 
illustrated by some of the remarkable monuments of the divine mercy to 
which we are there called to look, as the thief on the cross, Saul of Tarsus; 
Mary Magdalene, the Philippian jailer, and the Corinthian and other gen¬ 
tile converts. 

S, The forgiveness which God in his mercy vouchsafes through Christ 
is not a partial forgiveness. It does not extend to small sins to the neg¬ 
lect of those of a more heinous and aggravated nature. It does not ex- 
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tend to a few transgressions, to the omission of the multitude. It extends 
to every sin whatever be its character, and to all sins whatever lie their 
amount in numbers and aggravations. It is thus suited to the state of 
man as a guilty* being, for every sin dcserveth God’s wrath and curse, 
both in this life and that which is to come, as is testified b^God himself 
when he declares that “he that offendeth in one point is (as far as the 
matter of his condemnation is concerned) guilty of all, and that “cursed is 
everyone that continueth not in all things which are written in (he book 
of the law to do them. ,, Those who are its objects are consequently safe. 
God himself says that he 6ecs not iniquity in Jacob or perverseness in 
Israel. In his name, it is declared, “I will cleanse them from all their 
iniquities w hereby they have sinned against me, and I will pardon all their 
iniquities whereby they have sinned, and whereby they have transgressed 
against me.” The prophet Micah, when speaking of God’s loving kind¬ 
ness, says, “He will turn again, he will have compassion on us; he will 
subdue our iniquities; and thou will cast ^11 their sins into the depths of 
the sea.” David burst forth into the song, “Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, 
and all that is within me, bless his holy name, who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases,” the very afflictions and chastise¬ 
ments of sin. All the saints of old in a similar manner magnified the di¬ 
vine grace. In the regions of bliss, all the redeemed from among men 
celebrate it in more exalted strains. 

4. The blessing of pardon, a a we have said, is unspeakably great; but 
it is not the only blessing implied in our justification. The objects of jus¬ 
tification are view r ed as not only not liable to punishment, but as actually 
righteous. The distinction between the forgiveness of our sins, and the 
viewing us as righteous, you can easily understand. Suppose a person to 
offend against you, and you, having no desire to take revenge against 
him, intimate to him that yon have no intention to punish him. Suppose 
a person to contract a debt with you, and you call him into your presence, 
and inform him that you have no wish to make any demand upon him, 
and give him a discharge in full. In both these cases you extend forgive¬ 
ness; but in neither of these cases may you view the person as righteous. 
In the case in which you overlook the injury, you may view the object of 
your forgiveness, as notwithstanding the clemency which you have A- 
tended to him, as far from being righteous; and you may entertain and 
cherish respecting his character the most painful surmises and suspicions. 
In the case in which you remit the debt, you may have only a reference to 
that which is past, without having the least intention to abate your de¬ 
mands respecting Ih^f which is to come. When God justifies, however, 
lie does not merely pardon siflncrs, but he views them as actually and 
judicially just He does not merely show them mercy in regard to their 
past transgressions; but he looks upon them with an eye of loving-kind¬ 
ness and views them as in a state of continuous favor. They participate 
rn God’s “everlasting righteousness.” “By one offering Christ hath per¬ 
fected for ever them that are sanctified.” 

5. The pardon and acceptance which arc vouchsafed by Goa io the 
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sinner are to be entirely attributed to the imputation of Christ’s righleoUS- 
ness^lhat work of righteousness which Christ performed by his obedience 
to the precepts of the law and by his sufferings and death which were its 
penalty, when he was “ made a curse for us' 3 and “ put away sin by the 
sacrifice of hinftelf/ 3 —and which it is compatible for the righteousness of 
God, through which in accordance with his own righteous character he 
upholds the moral interests of the universe, to accept for his people in the 
place of their own forfeited righteousness. The testimony of scripture on 
this point is such as cannot be mistaken, so plain that he that runneth may 
read. It was the declaration of the prophet that the name wherewith 
Christ should be called, is ‘'The Lord our righteousness,” “By 
his knowledge/ 3 said Isaiah, in the name of God, “ shall my righteous 
servant justify many, for he shall bear their iniquities.” “ 1 will greatly 
rejoice in the Lord,” said the same prophet, " my soul shall he joyful in 
my God; for he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, he hath 
covered me with the robe of righteousness.” The uniform argument of 
Paul and the other Apostles was, “ Being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ;” “ Being justified 
through his blood, w T e shall be saved from wrath through him;” “ By the 
righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all men to justification of 
life;” “ For by the obedience of one many shall be made righteous;” 
“ There is no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus, who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” “ Who shall lay anything to 
the charge of God's elect t It ie God that jus tifietb, who is he that con- 
demnetht It is Christ that died, yea rather that is risen again, who is 
even at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.” 
“ For if, by one man’s office, death reigned by one ; much more they 
which receive abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness, shall 
reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.” “ He hath made him to be sin for us 
who knew no sin that we might be made the righteousness of Godin him.” 
44 But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom 
and righteousness,” “ Simon Peter, a servant and an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to them that have obtained like precious faith with us, in the right¬ 
eousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” “If any man sin, we 
have an advocate with the Father Jesus Christ, the righteous,” the right¬ 
eous for us as well as the righteous in himself. The Gospel itself is called 1 
“the ministration of righteousness.” 

6. The instrument of the salvation implied in our pardon and accept¬ 
ance with God is faith in Jesus. When Christ ministered on earth, he 
declared, as in a passage which we have already ouoted, that “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son that whosoever bclieveth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life;” “ He that believetb 
in him is not condemned; but he that believelh not is condemned already, 
because he hath not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of 
God.” When he was about to ascend into heaven, he gave this com¬ 
mission, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea¬ 
ture. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that be- 
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lieveth not shall lie damned." “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou ah alt be saved“To him that belie vclh, his faith is counted for 
righteousness;" “ The just shall live by faithChrist is the # end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believelh; " I count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Xiord, for whom 
I have suffered the loss of all things and do count them but dung that I may 
win Christ, and be found-in him, not having mine own righteousness which 
is of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith“The righteousness of God is by faith of 
Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them that believe;” fC With the heart 
man beheveth unto righteousness/' were the uniform declarations of the 
apostles. The demand of faith is reasonable. It is suitable that the 
amnesty of the gracious sovereign be accepted; that the gift and hope of 
eternal life bo laid hold of; that the sanctuary for the guilty pursued by 
the avenging justice of God should be reachefl; that the ark of safety 
should be entered by the sinking and perishing; that the Saviour through 
whom we are redeemed should he the object of our trust and confidence; 
that of the water and the bread of life we should actually partake* 

T. On the nature of justifying faith much has been said and written. 
Every person knows, however, what faith as a mental act or state is, and at* 
tempts to explain it are therefore quite unnecessary. It is respecting the 
mode in which saving faith is produced, its actual object, and its ordinary 
oper ati o ns, that a ny d itfi cid ty i n view i ng t he s ubj eet i s fou nd to exist. Even 
this difficulty should speedily vanish before the testimony of God. We are 
expressly told, that faith, or the credence of the Gospel, is the gift of God, 
by the Apostle when he declared to the Philippiana that it was given to 
them on the behalf of Christ to believe on him. We arc informed in 
many passages of the divine word that it is produced by the operation or 
the Holy Spirit upon Ihe soul, through the word of truth. It implies a 
belief in our ruined state by nature and by practice, a perception of the 
mercy of God in Christ, a hearty concurrence in the scheme of human re¬ 
demption, and an humble reliance and confidence in the Saviour as wis¬ 
dom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. It is founded on the 
assurance of God that he is in Christ reconciling ihe world unto himself, 
and that those who go unto Christ he will in no wise cast out. It is not 
merely a belief in this testimony, but a reliance on the Saviour of whom 
the testimony is given. While it involves a renunciation of every plea 
founded on our own righteousness or merit, it involves our raising an¬ 
other plea altogether satisfactory. “God/'says Dr. Chalmers, “will 
never mock the confidence which his own word has inspired, and there¬ 
fore one and all should encourage themselves on the strength of this 
assurance, and cast the cause of their acceptance on that unfailing 
plea lhat is never lifted up by man without ascending in welcome 
to the throne of God. The merit of his well-beloved son is to him 
the incense of a sweet smelling savour, so that the guiltiest creature 
who takes shelter there, has posted himself on the very avenue, along 
which there ever rolls the tide of divine complacency. Wc should invest 
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ourselves then with ibis merit, and wrap ourselves firmly in it, as in el 
covering. We should pul on Christ, who is offered to us without money 
and without price, Wc should sisl ourselves before God, with his invita¬ 
tion as our alone warrant, and the truth of his promises which are yea and 
amen in Chri# Jesus, as our alone confidence. His place in the new co¬ 
venant is to declare our forgiveness through the blood of a satisfying atone¬ 
ment. Our place in the covenant is to give credit to that declaration. If 
each of the parties take his own place, all the promises that have passed 
from the one to the other will have their fulfilment. If we have faith in 
God, according to our faith, so will be his faithfulness/ 3 We may with¬ 
out hesitation take God at his word. Faith is of the nature of assurance, 
but is not to be confounded with its reflex act, the assurance that we 
actually believe. 

8. God baa chosen faith as the instrument of justification for the very 
purpose stated in his word, that all boasting may be excluded. It must 
be apparent, then, that it is not on the ground of any intrinsic excellence 
in faith that it is made the instrument of justification. It is available 
in&trumentally, not because of the good which it brings before God; but 
because of the good which it accepts from God. It is because it lays hold 
of the righteousness of Christ, that if is attended with salvation. Its in- 
dNpensablenegs on the one band, and its destitution of all merit on 
the other, may be well illustrated by a very plain ease. There is no 
merit in a condemned criminal receiving a pardon, even when the condi¬ 
tion of personal acceptance is attached to that pardon. There is no merit 
in the doomed to die consenting to live. Faith is neither more nor less 
than a reception of Christ—a saving grace whereby wc receive and rest 
upon him alone for salvation as he is offered to us in the Gospel/ 3 Those 
who overlook this view of the subject do despite to God 3 s mercy It is 
nothing short of blasphemy to imagine that Christ disrobed himself of his 
glory, left the throne of his Father, and assumed our lowly nature, and 
laboured, and suffered, and died, merely that he might enhance a moral 
quality in man, and render it or its fruits worthy of the divine acceptance 
in the matter of justification. 

9. From these considerations, it will appear that those err most 
egfcgiouely who see nothing more in the person and work of Christ, than 
those of a great prophet who has appeared merely to assure us of the 
general mercy of God to be vouchsafed to the believer in that mercy who 
becomes a penitent, and manifests reformation of character. Such parties 
make nothing more nor less of Christianity than the rep reclamation of 
that natural religion to the inadequacy of which our,attention has been 
already directed. They do violence to ci%ry passage of scripture in 
which the priesthood and kingship of the Messiah arc spoken of or allu¬ 
ded to. They tear that very biblo whicli they profess to receive as a re¬ 
velation from God into shreds and patches. No wonder that so many of 
their associates, after trying to divest the Bible of its character as a re¬ 
gister of miraculous events, and endeavouring to explain its intimations 
on the principles of an overstrained rationalism, should at last have re- 
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nounced even the prophetic character of Christ, and gone over to unmi¬ 
tigated infidelity and pantheism, 

10, From the considerations to which we have already directed our 
attention, we also see that the error of the Church of Rome on the sub¬ 
ject of justification ia enormously great. The separate doctrines of 
justification and sanctification, so distinctly recognised in the sarxedscrip- 
tures, that Church entlrMy confounds. Ite justification is a mere com- 
pound of the divine grace and human merit. It teaches that there is an 
infusion of grace made for the very purpose of the enhancement of man's 
righteousness. Its doctrine on this subject, as formally stated at the 
Council of Trent, runs as follows :—“Jesus Christ, as the head into the 
members, and as the vine into the branches, perpetually causes his virtue 
to flow into the justified. This virtue always precedes, and accompanies, 
and follows their good works; so that without it such good works could 
in no wise be acceptable to God, and bear the character of meritorious - 
ness. Hence we must believe that to the justified themselves nothing 
more ia wanting which needs to prevent us from thinking both that they 
Lave satisfied the divine law, according to the state of this life, by those 
works which are performed in God, and also that in their own time, pro¬ 
vided they depart in grace, they truly merit the attainment of eternal life. 
Thus neither our own proper rightousness is so determined to be our 
own, as if it were from ourselves ; nor is the righteousness of God either un¬ 
known or rejected. For that which is called our righteousness^ because 
through its being inherent in us we arc justified, that same is the righteous¬ 
ness of God, because it is infused into us by God through the merit of 
Christ,”* Well has Hooker explained and commented on the doctrine as 
here set forth, and further developed by Romanists, “When they are re¬ 
quired to shew, what the Righteousness is whereby a Christian mania 
justified, they answer; that it is a divine spiritual quality, which quality, 
received into the soul, doth first make it to be one of them who are borne 
of God; and secondly endue it with power to bring forth such works as 
they do that are born of him; even as the soul of man, being joined to his 
body doth first make him to be of the number of reasonable creatures ; and 
secondly enable him to perform the natural functions which are proper to 
his kind ; that it maketh the soul amiable and gracious in the sight of God, 
in regard whereof it is termed Grace ; thatitpurgeth, purifieth, and washeth 
out all the stains and pollutions of sins : that by it through the merit of 
Christ we are delivered, as from sin, so from eternal death and con¬ 
demnation the reward of sin. This grace they will have to be applied by 
Infusion, to the end that as the body ia warm by the heat which is in the 
"body, so the soul might be inode righteous by inherent grace; which 
grace, they make capable of increase; as the body may be more and more 
warm, so the soul more and more justified according as grace should be 
augmented ; the augmentation whereofis merited by good works, as good 
works are made meritorious by it. Wherefore, the first receipt of grace, 
in their divinity, is the first justification; the increase thereof the second 
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justification. As grace may be increased by the merit of good works; so 
it may be diminished by the demerit of sins venial; it may be lost by 
mortal sin.# Inasmuch therefore as it is needful in the one case to repair, 
in the other to recover the loss which is made; the infusion of grace hath 
her sundry after meals ; for the w hich cause they make many ways to apply 
the infusion of grace. It is applied to infants through baptism, without 
either faith or works ■ and in them, really it takdth away original sin and 
the punishment due unto it. It is applied to infidels and wicked men in the 
first justification through baptism without works, yet‘not without faith ; 
and it taketh away sins both actual and original together, with all what¬ 
soever punishment, eternal or temporal, thereby deserved. Unto such as 
have attained the first justification, that is to say the first receipt of grace, 
it is applied farther by good works to the increase of former grace; which 
is the second justification. If they work more and more, grace doth more 
increase, and they are more and more justified- To such as diminish it 
by venial sins, it is applied by holy water, Avc Marias, crossings, papal 
salutations, and such like, which serve for reparations of grace decayed. 
To such as have lost if through mortal sin, it is applied by the sacrament 
(as they term it) of Penance; which sacrament hath force to confer grace 
anew; yet in such sort, that being so conferred it hath not altogether so 
much power as at the first. For it only deanseth out the stain or guilt 
of sin committed; and ehangeth the punishment eternal into a temporal 
satisfactory punishment here if time do serv e, if not, hereafter to bo en¬ 
dured ; except it be lightened by masses, works of charity, pilgrimages, 
fast-s, and such like ; or else shortened by pardon for term, or by plenary 
pardon quite removed and taken aw-ay. This is the mystery of the man 
of sin. This maze the Church of Rome doth cause her followers to tread, 
when they ask her the way to Justification. Whether they speak of the 
first or second justification, they make it the essence of a divine quality in¬ 
herent, they make it righteousness which is in us. If it be in us, then it 
is ours, as our souls are ours, though we have them from God, and can 
hold them no longer than pleaseth him, for, if he withdraw the breath of 
our nostrils, we fall to dust. But the righteousness, wherein we must be 
found, if we will be justified, is not odr own. Therefore we cannot be 
justified by any inherent quality. The Church of Rome, in teaching jus¬ 
tification by inherent grace, doth pervert the truth of Christ; and hy the 
hands, of the apostles, we have received otherwise than she teacheth, ,> 
The Church of Rome, and all those who imbibe her spirit, lose entire 
sight of the scriptural view of. justification, which is the judicial and 
forensic. Of sanctification, as will have now been seen, the Church of 
Rome has most erroneous views, mistaking both its nature and the instru¬ 
mentality by which it is produced. Rut even though its teachings on the 
nature of sanctification were agreeable to the divine word, it is to be re¬ 
membered that sanctification is not the antecedent of justification but 
its consequent. It is only alter we are reconciled to God that in verity 
and sincerity we devote ourselves to his service God demands from us 
the obedience of sons and not of slaves 
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III. Tbc doctrine of justification by faith alone in the crucified Sa¬ 
viour ia that by which God wrought such wonders of grace and power 
among the different nations of the earth in the apostolic ago. By faith in 
Christ and by preaching faith in Christ, the apostles and their successors in 
the truth, like the heroes of the covenant of old, " subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions* quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strung, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens*” While the doctrine of justification by faith alone 
was taught, the souls of men lived, and the Church had both extension and 
purity* When it was obscured, there was darkness, blackness, and death. 
Corrupted and concealed it was, not only by I hose esteemed Heretics* but 
by those who* from their position in lime and influence in the communities 
in which they moved, were styled Fathers. It has had its witnesses ami 
marlyrs* however, in all ages of the Church, though some of them have not 
always been consistent with themselves in their expositions uf this and of 
other doctrines of the divine word* The venerable Clement of Rome 
writes, “ We, also, being called through his will in Christ Jesus* are not 
justified through ourselves, neither through our own wisdom or under¬ 
standing or piety or works which we have done in holiness of heart but 
through faith ; faith* that is to say, through winch God hath justified all 
that ever lived; to whom be glory for ever.” Poly carp, the disciple of John, 
says “ Through grace yc are saved, not from works, but by the will of 
God, through Jesus Christ. 91 Justin Martyr declares, “ It was not by 
reason of circumcision that Abraham was testified or God to be righteous, 
but on account of faith. For, before he was circumcised, it whs said of 
him, 4 Abraham believed in God; and it was imputed unto him for right¬ 
eousness/ 11 In the epistle to Diognctus, often ascribed to Justin, andpro- 
bably ofhia age, it is admirably sot forth:— If He gave Ins son a ransom for 
us ; the holy for transgressors; the innocent for the guilty, the just for the 
unjust, the incorruptible for the corrupt, the immortal for mortals. For 
what else could hide or cover ouv sins but his righteousness 1 In whom 
else could wc wicked and ungodly ones be justified, or esteemed righteous, 
but in the Son of God alone 1 O sweet permutation or change! O un¬ 
searchable work or carious operation! O blessed beneficence, exceed¬ 
ing all expectation ! That the iniquity of many should be hid in one just 
One, and the righteousness of one should justify many transgressors 1” 
Similar passages can be culled from the imtings of the Fathers, extending 
even to the middle of the dark ages when the truth of God was so greatly 
obscured by the inventions and traditions of men. Specimens of them, 
from the writings of Jrenams, Clement of Alexandria, Basil of Cesarea, 
Ambrose of Milan, Ofigcn of Alexandria, Jerome, Chrysostom, Augus¬ 
tine, Bernard, and others, have been made by Suiccr, Faber, and other 
divines. 
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Justification by faith was the distinguishing doctrine of the Faulician* in 
Ihe East and the Albigenses and Waldenses in the West, the 

(t Slaughterer) saints, uliosg boiifis 
Lie scattered on (ho Alpine mountains cold, 

Lien them who kepi thy truth so pure oTold, 

When alt our fathers worship! stocks am) stones* 1 ' 

Precious memorials of their professions and teachings on this subject re¬ 
main lo this day, notwithstanding all the attempts made by Home to eon- 
sign them to oblivion and destruction. 

Justification by faith in Christ was believed and taught by the har¬ 
bingers of ihe reformation in England, and Bohemia, and other lands, who 
rekindled in the countries to which they belonged those heavenly warden- 
tights, which could not be quenched by the pouring out upon them of the 
blood of these saints. Jus l ideal ion by faith was (he watchword oT the Re¬ 
formers themselves. Most interesting is it to observ e the revelation of this 
doctrine, by the word and Spirit of God, to the mind of the great 
champion of the Reformation, Luther himself. When an Augustiman monk 
and professor at WiUemherg, he was struck with the quotation from 
Habukkuk in the first chapter of the epistle to the Homans, The just shall 
/ire by faith. At Bologna, on Ills way to Rome, for which he had set out 
to procure the settlement of some disputes which had arisen between Ihc 
convents of his order in Germany, and when he whs about to faint under 
the sufferings and afflictions of both body and soul, the divine words, The 
jusi shall live by faith , “recurred forcibly to his memory, and enlightened 
his soul like a ray from heaven, 11 He pursues his journey, and reaches the 
imperial city, which, to use his own words, as tf the Rome or the Scipics 
and Caesars has become a corpse,” He feels deep interest, however, in 
its early Christian and apostolical associations ; and though heartily grieved 
with its vice and licentiousness as the seat of that ecclesiastical power 
which he still venerated, he visits its churches and chapels, listens to Its 
stories nud legends, devotes himself to masses, prayers, and penances, ex- 
claiming, in Ihe remaining ignorance of his soul, t! 0 how 1 regret that 
my father and mol her arc still alive, what pleasure 1 should have in deliv¬ 
ering them (here) from the fire of purgalory!” One day, seeking to 
obtain an indulgence promised by the Pope to all who should ascend on 
their knees what is called Pilate's Staircase, feigned to have been mira¬ 
culously transported from Jerusalem to Rome, he liegan to creep up these 
steps. While ho was performing this supposed meritorious act, he thought 
he heard a voice of thunder crying from the bottom of his heart, The just 
shall live by faith, 41 Ho rises in amazement;” he shudders at the thought 
of his voluntary humility and sell’righteousness ; and he is ashamed of the 
depth of superstition to which he had plunged himself. 44 He flees far 
from the scene of his folly,” He carries, however, the truth of God along 
with him, which, under the power of the Spirit, had made a lodgment in 
is heart. God had said of his soul, ** Let there be light and there was 
Third Series. Vol, II. No. 10. 27 
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light.” Now lie looks to (lie Lamb of Goil which laketh away the sin of 
the world, and comprehends and receives from the hand of Christ that right¬ 
eous ness which alone can stand before God, " When by the spirit of 
God I understood,” said he, ” Ihese words (thejutf vhaltlive by faith,) 
when I learned how the justification of the sinner proceeds through the 
free mercy of our Lord through faith, then I felt horn like a new miff; I 
entered through the open doors inlo the very paradise of God,” 11 This,” 
says Dr, Merle D’Aubigne, was the decisive epoch of Luther’s inner life. 
That faiLh which had saved him from the terrors of death, became the 
very soul of his theology, his stronghold in every danger; the principle 
which gave energy to his preaching, and strength to his charily; the founda¬ 
tion of his peace, the encouragement to his labours, his comfort in life and 
death, Buf this great doctrine of a salvation from God and not from man, 
was not only the power of God to save Luther’s soul; it became in a 
still greater degree the power of God to reform the Church :—an effectual 
weapon wielded by the apostles,—a weapon too long neglected but taken 
at last, in all its primitive brightness, from the arsenal of the omnipotent 
God, At the very moment when Luther uprose from his knees on Pilate’s 
Staircase, in agitation and amazement at those words which Paul had 
addressed fifteen centuries before to the inhabitants of that metropolis,— 
Truth till Lhen a melancholy captive and fettered in the Church uprose 
to fall no more.” 

Most explicit and harmonious were the churches of the Reformation in 
all their confessions respecting this great doctrine of Justification by faith. 
On this all-important tenet, Germany, Switzerland, France, Holland, 
Hungary, England, Scotland spoke with one heart and one voice. It was 
nothing more than the echo of that voice which was heard in London in 
1562, when the ” whole clergy” and dignitaries of the Church of England, 
declared as an article of their belief, (f We are accounted righteous before 
God, only lor the Merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, 
aud not for our own works or deaervings: Wherefore, that we are justifi¬ 
ed by faith only, is a most wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort, 
as more largely is expressed in the Homily of Justificalion. ” It was mere - 
ly the ** vindicating and clearing” of this “ doctrine” of the articles of the 
Church, which led the venerable Assembly at Westminister in 1643, to 
propound as follows:—“Those whom God effectually calleth, he also 
freely justifieth ; not by infusing righteousness in them, but by pardoning 
their sins, and by accounting and accepting their persons as righteous; not 
for anything wrought in them, or done by them, but for Christ’s sake 
alone; not by imputing faith itself, the act of believing or any other Evan¬ 
gelical obedience, to them as their righteousness; but by imputing the 
obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them, they receiving and reitinf 
on him and his righteousness by faith, which faith they have not of them¬ 
selves, it is the gift of God. Faith thus receiving and resting on Christ 
and his righteousness, is the alone instrument of justification; yet it it not 
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jaTnnn in the person justified, hut is ever nconinponied with all oilier saying 
graces, and is no dead faith, but workelh by love. Christ by bis obedience 
and death, did fully discharge the debt of all Lhose that are justified, and 
did make a proper* real and full satisfaction to his Father's justice in their 
behalf. Yet inasmuch as be was given by the Father for them, and his 
obedience and satisfaction accepted in their stead* and both freely, not for 
any thing in them; their justification is only of free grace: that both the 
e*aci justice and rich grace of God might be glorified in the justification of 
sinners. Gcd did from all eternity decree to justify alt the elect; and Christ 
did in the fulness of time die for their sins, and rise again for their justifi¬ 
cation, Nevertheless they are not justified until the Holy Spirit doth in 
due time actually apply .Christ unto Ihem.” In framing its Basis, the 
Evangelical Alliance, without attempting any categorical definitions or 
explanation, made the sixth article of (hat basts* “ Justification ok 
the sinnek bt faith alone,” interpreted according to the tenets of 
“such persons only as hold and maintain what are usually understood to 
be Evangelical views in regard to the matters of doctrine 3 * embraced 
in that basis. Evangelical Christians throughout the world are agreed 
■that there can be no justification by law, except by the fulfilment of taw. 
They disclaim all idea of there being cither intrinsic or federal merit in 
their best works, even in those which the I ruth and Spirit of God enable 
them to perform. They reject the imagination that. cither remission of 
sjrt, or the implanting of a divine principle of spiritual life is an inseparable 
concomitant of the administration of baptism, or any other ordinance, 
which, though divinely appointed, is to be administered by man. They 
refuse to plant one foot on the shifting and sinking sands of the most care¬ 
ful and laborious human aggregation, even though they could plant the 
other on the stable and immovable rock of ages. They look, in the mat¬ 
ter of their justification, to the work of Christ without, on Calvary and in 
heaven, as the ground of their confidence, and not to the work of Christ 
within.—precious though they may esteem it to bo as a part of salvation. 
They acknowledge that they are judicially alive before God, not because 
Christ is in them, but because they are in Christ \ though they may best 
come to understand that they are in Christ because Christ is in them, so 
guiding them by his Spirit thai they walk not after the Jlesh hut after the 
Spirit. Utterly disclaiming all mere human authority in matters of faith, 
they are of opinion with Calvin, founded on their personal interpretation of 
the divine testimony, that when they are justified, the efficient cause is God's 
mercy; the meritorious or material cause, Christ; and the instrumental 
cause, faith.* With Luther, they consider the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone as “the article of a standing or falling Church/* Their motto 
is that of Paul, ft Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemp¬ 
tion that is in Christ Jesus; whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood.” 

v Hee Calvin on Roman* iii. 23. 
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Objections have been urged against the doctrine of justification by faith, 
as well as against every other doctrine of the divine word. To those who 
are content to receive with simplicity of mind the testimony of God, and to 
compare scripture with scripture that they may understand its scope 
and meaning, these objections have but little weight. When the apos¬ 
tle James is appealed to ns leaching another doctrine on the subject, 
it may be seen that he is treating of the mere profession of faith and 
not of its reality; and of declarative and not meritorious and effective 
justification. The case before him is that of a man who only tf says** he has 
faith, and has not w orks. His decision on it is, that <f faith, if It halh not 
works is dead, being alone, 11 or according to the Greek, ** hy itself; 11 or, 
in other words, it is spurious or has no real existence. His illustration 
from the Ase of Abraham, is that genuine faith produces works, and that 
by works, and not by words, a man is declaratively justified. Pity it was 
that Luther himself missed this plain meaning of the passage, in which 
he would have found an answer, to the great objection which tho foolish¬ 
ness of man brings against the doctrine of justication hy faith, that it unties 
the bonds of morality. Faith cannot really exist without spiritual life and 
holy action. That man who is driven to Christ by the condemning voice 
of the law, is the last to think lightly of sin. The soul which finds a re¬ 
fuge in the grace and love of Christ, is that only which has its carnal enmity 
to God subdued. The believer who contemplates his own death in that of 
his substitute alone sincerely ask s Cl How shall we that are dead to (or 
rather for or by) sin live any longer therein; 11 and he only is sensible to 
the effective argument, u Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us 
in the flesh, arm yourselves with the same mind : for he that hath suffered 
in the flesh hath ceased from sin. 19 The man who actually finds justifi¬ 
cation is he only who delights in that sanctification which is an indispen¬ 
sable portion of salvation, The renewed heart follows faith; and holiness 
is the delight and the pursuit of the renewed mind. No man is efficacious¬ 
ly justified hy fa^Jh, who is not declarativcly justified by works. The 
man who has not the sanctifying spirit of God, wants the “earnest 31 of 
the heavenly inheritance. The most powerful reasoning which the Apos¬ 
tle can pursue in order to lay the foundations of personal holiness, is :— 
“I beseech you, therefore, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your rea¬ 
sonable service.” The result of God's scheme of justification in advan¬ 
cing the cause of holiness is this:— <f The grace of God that hringeih sal¬ 
vation hath appeared to all men, teaching us that denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this pres¬ 
ent world; looking for that blessed hope, even the glorious appearing of 
the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us that 
be might redeem us from all iniquity and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people zealous of good works.” " Every one that hath this hope in him 
purifielh himself, even as he is pure. 11 
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I gave out iio text at the begining of this discourse, I repeat one at its 
dose, part nf which we have already quoted. ff Gon sent not his Son 

INTO THE WORLD TO CONDEMN TUB WORLD j BUT THAT THE WORLD 
THROUGH HIM MIGHT BE SAVED. He THAT BELIEVETH ON HIM IS NOT 
CONDEMNED ' RUT HE THAT BELIEVETH NOT IS CONDEMNED ALREADVj 
BECAUSE HE HATH NOT RELIEVED IN THE NAME OF THE ONLY-RECOT - 

ten Son of God.” There are only two classes of persons here present 
the justified and the condemned,—those who have the Son, with life : and 
those who have not the Son, without life* To the former, I say, Rejoice in 
the Lord who is your righteousness and strength ; yea, rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory, and follow on to know and serve the Lords 
and to lead others to the enjoyment of his salvation. To ihe latter, I say, 
Flee from the wrath to come; lay hold of the hope which is setJ>efore you 
in the Gospel, that your justification may he secured. 4t Except ye cat 
the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood,™—make a personal ap¬ 
propriation of him to yourselves by faille—“ye shall die in your sins;” 
and 41 If ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins,” are the 
solemn announcements of Christ.” Rut, M turn ye, turn ye, why will 
ye die; 5 ' e< Come unto me;” ff Him that cornel h unto me, I will in no wise 
cast out,™ are also his faithful expostulation, invitation, and assurance. 


*11,—Religious Romances:—Authority of the Christian 
Ministry* 

There is much truth in the statement that the popular songs—the 
Ballads of a nation—exercise a much greater influence over the minds of its 
people than legislative enactments. May it not in like manner be said 
that the Romances of any nation exercise a stronger influence over ihe 
minds of a large proportion of its population than do the statements nf 
more authenticated records ? It is a truth that those popular combinations 
nf fact and fiction possess a very prominent place in moulding the views, 
in fanning the opinions, and hence in guiding the conduct of large classes 
of ihe community. 

It has been asserted by high authority, that that most talented and most 
popular nf novel writers, Sir Walter Scott, has done more firrthe advance 
ment of Popery than any modern author. Re this as it may, it is certain 
I bat Sir Walter Scott, has, in various of his productions, succeeded in 
clothing mean sycophants and monsters of cruelty in the garb of honour 
and high-minded impartiality; while on the other hand those who, rather 
than sacrifice truth, and principle, and the rights of conscience, gave up 
property, and family, and life itself, have been described by the same ta¬ 
lented pen, as weak-minded, morose and higotted, and who, because of their 
obstinacy merited alt they suffered. It is moreover certain that the 
author has been too successful in fixing these views in the minds of many 
of his readers. 

It must be confessed that the authors of the Novel ami the Romance. 
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have to an extent beyond calculation, and to a degree beyond what their 
admirers are willing to ad bait, succeeded in moulding men’s views, and 
guiding them to conclusions at variance with fact, and' often in direct hos¬ 
tility to it 

This arises partly from the tendency of the mind to feel pleased with 
whatever bears the character of the romantic, partly because those who 
are so guided are either ignorant or indifferent with regard to facts as 
recorded in history, and partly because of deficiency in intellectual and' 
religious training. 

These thoughts occurred to me while perusing some of the Rev. Mr. 
Gresley’s works* which, on account of the Romance contained in them,, es¬ 
pecially attracted my attention. 

In attempting to disseminate his religious views by means of Novels, 
Mr Greslcy has displayed no small degree of the wisdom of the serpent. 
He calculates rightly on the certainty that a large class of readers will be 
attracted, and won over by such productions who would turn away from 
sound reasoning and from simple statements founded on the Gospel, 

Now, I presume that many of our esteemed editors in Western India, 
as well as their literary correspondents are more or less acquainted with 
the current works of the Rev. Mr. Greeley; inasmuch as these works are 
read and zealously circulated by several kind and well-meaning persons in 
this Presidency, I feel persuaded that they and others concerned for the 
moral and religious welfare of the community, consider these writings so 
flimsy, so intolerant, airct so glaringly hostile to the doctrines of the Gos¬ 
pel, that they refrain from noticing them under the impression that they 
will thereby pass the sooner into oblivion, 

I have perused two of Mr, Gresley’s works, and glanced at some others ? 
and I feel satisfied that those who are intimately conversant with the 
Scriptures* and who have been trained according lo Protestant principles 
are in little danger from these publications, and will find them quite harm¬ 
less. But we should remember that there are many Europeans in this 
country who are hut very partially acquainted with the Scriptures, who 
know far too little of the leading doctrines of Salvation by Grace and of the 
invaluable rights and privileges secured to them by the Reformation. 
When such persons become anxious and feel that they require something 
to remove their fears, and impari the peace which the world cannot afford, 
Ihey find relief for their anxieties in the writings of Mr, Greslsy, He 
virtually, indeed, almost in so many words says to them, “Commit your¬ 
selves to the guidance of the Church and you are safe. Conform impli¬ 
citly to her rules. Observe her fasts and feasts. Venerate her antiquity, 
her ceremonies, her fanes, and the sanctity of her ministers. Believe as 
the Church, that is, as the primitive Fathers dictate. Search the Scrip¬ 
tures, not so much on their own account—for you must not interpret them 
on your own responsibility—but that you may perceive their correspond¬ 
ence with patristic tradition, and with the teaching of the Church* Do 
all this in implicit reliance on the Church and you, of all others, are the 
most certain of salvation. 
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Strange as it may appear* very many forgetful of the simple, scriptural 
religion of I heir ancestors are fascinated by these dogmatic assertions. 
Pleased to think they have discovered the true path to happiness, and that 
to obtain (Ins happiness, they can themselves do so much* they experi¬ 
ence a degree of comfort in observing those mandates which they never 
before enjoyed. Let them take care lest this comfortable state be one 
full of danger, and that if persevered in, it may prove a fearful failure when 
it is too late lo retreat. I submit to the reader and to them the ground 
on which I venture to become their counsellor. 

The works referred to—which I would characterize as IVacfnHontsm 
popularized —are written in a popular novel style, and are in some in¬ 
stances romantic and interesting. In the development of the plan, ficti¬ 
tious characters are employed. We see the Churchman as a Student, 
a Curate* a Priest, an Archdeacon, and again as a Lawyer, a Wooer, a 
Parent, a Baronet and a Member of Parliament. In all these circum¬ 
stances, he is either perfection itself\ or rapidly approximating towards it; 
while his opponents, the evangelical Rector, the free thinking Politician, 
the lay Dissenter (not Minister ; with him he would have no fellowship), 
are very prosy persons, always committing blunders, always conquered 
by their own weapons, and generally won by the clear remaning and kind 
yet dignified demeanour of the Churchman, 

These works contain something good, but this is artfully combined, 
plausibly worked up, with much error, and in many instances, as I shall 
shew, with flagrant falsehood. A critical examination of alt those state¬ 
ments which I consider faulty, would prove a herculean labour, to prose¬ 
cute which my time will not admit, I deem it sufficient to notice one or 
two fundamental errors on which the whole superstructure rests, and then 
lo adduce a few extracts from which, in particular, the character and ten¬ 
dency of those works may be seen. 

One fundamental error on which Mr. Gresley's superstructure rests is 
his claim lo prelatical succession, in behalf of those exclusively who are 
cpiscopally ordained; namely that they tdone are ministers by divine ap¬ 
pointment; that the graces of the Holy Spirit requisite to the ministers of 
C^-ist are by virtue of prelatical ordination handed down to them in 
direct and unbroken succession from the Apostles—thal hence they alone 
hold the keys of the kingdom of heaven—they alone have legitimate au¬ 
thority to preach the Gospel and administer the various ordinances of the 
Church. He docs not leave pastors who are otherwise ordained lo draw 
their Own inferences from these premises. He deems them, I suppose, SO 
innocent of logic that he does this for them himself. He modestly assures 
them that they are schismatic and heretical, guilty of presumptuous sin, 
and only deceiving the people. He assures all under such ministry— 
though it occasions him much pain—that they are living in gross error, 
that they are guilty of putting away from themselves the only ministry, 
and the only ordinances, appointed by Christ; and hence their baptism is 
spurious, their sacraments are null and void, and their state is one of the 
utmost danger, and the only hope of safety he sets before them is their re- 
turn, and conformity to the rites and ceremonies of the Church f 
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This is the legitimate devolopement of the Tractarian’ij prelalic suc¬ 
cession, and it is to be lamented that very many who call themselves Pro* 
testants, strenuously advocate these tenets, and many more are silently 
embracing them. Yet we rejoice and praise the Lord that there is still a 
noble army both of clergy and laity who reject these arrogant assump¬ 
tions* The immortal Cramner and Ridley; the accomplished Hervey, 
and the pious John Newton, claim many a son in the Anglican Church 
worthy of their great names. These are fearlessly lifting up a testimony 
against those ritualists; they are holding forth the Gospel as the great 
rule of faith and practice, and as brethren and fellow-heirs of the same 
glorious inheritance, they arc ready to associate with all who love the 
Lord Jesus, who hold by the great doctrines of the Reformation, to what¬ 
ever section of Church polity they belong. 

Now let us consider for a moment what value is to be attached to tins 
claim in behalf of prelatic succession. We find the arguments on which 
it rests are so untenable, that not merely the great body of Protestants 
throughout the world, but the most learned and pious, and the most emi¬ 
nently useful divines in the Anglican Church, in past and present times, 
have utterly rejected them. 

It is vain to urge the validity of this claim from the Aaronic priesthood, 
because as it has been repeatedly proved, the ministerial succession in New 
Testament time^ is altogether dissimilar to that of the old* Nor can 
prelates in the Tractarian sense be in the line of the apostles, because 
they want the essential qualities of an apostle. Moreover, it is matter 
of history, patent to all, that numerous gaps, long intervals, have oc¬ 
curred both in the Popish and Anglican Churches which render it im¬ 
possible to trace an unbroken chain back to the time of the apostles* 
And let us not be told that the Anglican prelates trace their descent, not 
through the corrupt Church of Rome, but through Augustine who came 
from Rome at a period when she was comparatively uncorrupt. What I the 
Church of Rome uncorrupl in the latter part of the sixth century! If so, 
then confidence in our most respectable and learned historians is destroy¬ 
ed. But waving tins point Godwin proves that from A. D. 736 to HI 4 
not less than eight Archbishops of Canturbury were consecrated by 
many different Popes of Romo,* so that whatever virtue the Tractanan 
succession possesses, most certain it is that it obtained this from Rome. 
What then shall we say of the bare possibility of the graces of the Holy 
Spirit being handed down in full unction by the mother of harlots-—by 
monsters in iniquity , by those, let us observe, who have long since anathe¬ 
matized those very persons who claim succession at their hand* Surely the 
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merest babe of the Gospel will perceive the utter absurdity of such a 
tenet. Will Christ change his purpose and dwell with Belial 1 will light 
have communion with darkness ! will the Spirit of the living God not only 
dwell with, hut obey the mandates of the slave of the vilest passsions ! 
Were the graces of the Spirit of truth thus under the controul and in the 
gift of such monsters of vice as have on various occasions filled the Papal 
chair, that Spirit could not be the free and almighty agent of Revelation. 
The advocates of pretatic succession must either maintain a dogma simi¬ 
lar to that of the Hindus, viz., that the Gods are subject to the Mantras, 
and the Mantras arc subject to the Brahmans; therefore the Gods are 
subject to the Brahmans, or they must give up their popish dogma. 
Moreover if the TTartarian claim, through this channel be valid, on the 
same principle may the Churc h of Scotland claim similar powers be¬ 
cause Knox, a priest, with several Popish Bishops, became Presbyterian. 

We find, then, as I have asserted the most learned and most excellent 
of the Anglican Church, disclaim all pretensions to Apostolical succession, 
and maintain that it is quite untenable. Permit me to adduce a few out 
of a great cloud of witnesses bearing on this point. Bishop SliUingfleol 
states that “Antiquity is most defective where it is most desirable, even 
in the time immediately after the Apostles—for who can dare with con¬ 
fidence to believe the conjectures nf Eusebius at three hundred years dis¬ 
tance from apostolic times T” and again he writes, “Ihis so very hard a 
matter to find out who succeeded the Apostles in the Churches planted 
by them, unless it be those mentioned in the writings of Paul,** He and 
a multitude of the most eminent divines in the Anglican Church—of whom 
Cramner and Usher may he mentioned—together with all the great Pro¬ 
testant Reformers, admit that the Fathers, from Ignatius down, speak 
of but two orders of church Rulers, viz., the Bishop or Presbyter which 
are identical, and the Deacon. Bishop Hooper writes, “ Those who 
teach the people to know the Church by the traditions of men and the 
succession of Bishops teach, wrong. These two false opinions have 
given into the succession of Bishops, power to interpret the Scriptures, and 
pow T er to make such laws in the Church as it pleased them.' 1 He add? 
* efi That gift,” i, e, the power to explain the Scriptures “is not a power 
bound to any order or succession of Bishops or title of dignity”* Dr. 
Barrow, as shewn by Archbishop Til loison, declares, that f * The apostolical 
office as such, was personal and temporary, and therefore according to its 
nature and design not successive or communicable to others in perpetual 
descendance from them.” In the “Kingr’s Book,” of 1543 it is recorded 
41 There is no real distinction between Bishops and Priests,” and again 
“We think it expedient and necessary that all men should be advertised, 
and taught, that all such lawful pow-er and authority j of any one Bishop 
over another, were and be gn'en them by the consent , ordinances, and 
positive laws of men and not by any ordinance of Qod in Holy Scripture 
The present Archbishop of York (when Bishop of Hereford) in a charge 
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to liH clergy said, <fi You will exceed all just bounds if you are continually 
insisting upon the necessity of ft belief in the certainty of the Apostolical 
succession in the Bishops and Presbyters of our Church as the only secu¬ 
rity for the efficacy oft he Sacraments. This would be to overstep the 
limits of prudence and humility, and arrogantly to set up a claim, which 
neither the Scriptures nor the formulnriea and various offices of the 
Church, nor the writings of the best divines, nor the common sense of 
mankind will allow. To spread abroad this notion would be to make our¬ 
selves the dertsion of Iht toorld. 3 * 

The Bishop of Llaudaff in his charge of 1849, says ,f The grand impedi¬ 
ment to union among Protestants fat least in this country), seems to be a 
notion, Uiat we hold Episcopal ordination to be absolutely essential to the 
ministerial office, and that without Episcopacy as a distinct order, there is 
no Church, no Sacraments! no spiritual authority deduccablc from the 
Apostles. But the Church of England has never maintained tliisdoclxtne.’* 
The present Archbishop of Dublin declares, “There is not a minister in all 
Christendom, who is able to trace up with any degree of certainly, his own 
spiritual pedigree.” 

I submit these testimonies,-—a mere fraction of what might be adduced 
—not because I consider the Scriptures insufficient to settle the point at 
issue to the satisfaction of the candid inquirer. Here I consider all is ex¬ 
plicit and sufficiently full against this Tractartan claim. But I quote these 
authorities for the sake of those who arc anxious to know what views, the 
most learned, and pious in ancient and modern times, have taken of this 
question, and who may he willing to modify their judgments by the opi¬ 
nions referred lo; and if a single inquirer bo preserved from Traclarian 
snares my labour will be abundantly rewarded. 

Greatly do we rejoice that we are not driven fo the traditions and 
mummeries of antiquity, to the contentions and sophistries of partisans, or 
to the abominations of popery to seek credentials for the minister of Christ- 
No; these credentials are in our hands and in our hearts, even the Scrip¬ 
tures of Truth. By these we are to test the minister’s claims; by these we 
are lo judge his fruits. Docs he come forth not merely authorized by the 
Church of Christ* hut giving proof of his ministry by his gifts mid graces'? 
Does he open the Scriptures to the sinner's view and shew they are exact¬ 
ly suited to his wants! Does he commend himself to men’s consciences 
by the manifestation of the Truth 1 Does he reprove, rebuke, exhort with 
all long-suffering! Does lie, by the Divine blessing accompanying his 
preaching and administration of ordinances, lead sinners to know the mind 
of the Spirit—make them wise to salvation and inspire them with peace! 
This is the minister of Christ—the true successor of the Apostles, and let 
the Church rejoice before the Lord that there is in the world a great mul¬ 
titude of such faithful and noble heralds of the cross, daily giving'full proof 
of their ministry. In love and good works may they abound more and 
more, and may they soon be increased a thousand fold. 
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Letusual* turn to Mr, Greeley’s claim in behalfof the right of the Fathers 
and authority to bo our interpreters in Scripture, the dictators of our faith-. 
The following is one of his own statements on the subject contained in 
his " Portrait of an English Churchman,” page 25. “ The authority of 

primitive Christianity, in the settlement of Christian doctrine is the only 
sure foundation of the scriptural fai-tlj of every man, woman, and child in 
the Church of Christ-the neglect of this principle must lead to infi¬ 

nite error and schism.” Chilling worth teaches that to usurp lordship 
and establish tyranny over the people, it is not necessary to abrogate the 
law of the land; all the tyrant requires is power to ^ interpret that law us 
he pleases, and to add to it as be pleases. Now this is precisely the power 
Mr. Gresley and his school demand in urging these claims, Tj^ey do not 
abrogate the Scriptures. They leave them in all their fulness ; but they 
arrogate to themselves and to the Fathers the power of interpretation-, 
and they assert their authority to decree for the people rules of faith and 
practice. Yield this power to them, and they will have no difficulty in frus¬ 
trating the word of life. They do not indeed attempt to take that word 
from the people, but they do what will serve the same end. They sutler 
them, nay they enjoin them to read the Scriptures; but they enjoin them 
aho to refrain from interpretation, to refrain from attaching any meaning 
to them, until they ascertain what, in reference to those portions of Revela¬ 
tion, are the doctrines and commandments of men l Before any one man, 
woman or child, dare attempt to obey the directions of Christ, " Come unto 
me ail ye who labour and are heavy laden and I will give you rest;” "suf¬ 
fer little children to come unto me and forbid them not (E ask and it shall 
be given you;” "search the Scriptures/ 1 he, she, and it, must first re¬ 
sort to the Church—to the Fathers, to ascertain how they are to under¬ 
stand these words 1 1 This is the authority Mr. Gresley and the Tracta- 
rians would like to exercise over men's consciences. Now let us proceed 
to examine the claims they urge in behalf of patristic tradition. 

We state at the outset that wo thankfully acknowledge all that is valu¬ 
able in the writings of the Fathers. We avail ourselves of the testimony 
they bore to the truth of Christianity. We profit by their historical re¬ 
cords, and the pious strain which pervades many of their productions. 
But whenever we are called upon to yield to them those rights of con¬ 
science which we owe to God alone, whenever we are desired to frame our 
faith, and mould our views of Revelation at their dictation*—claims which 
they themselves never made—then here wc pause. We remember that they 
were men of like passions with ourselves, fallible, erring beings, of which 
history and their own writings afford lamentable evidence. We know that 
the means they possessed of ascertaining the mind of the Spirit as reveal¬ 
ed ill his word, wore in many respects inferior to those we have at present v 
and hence we decline their authority over our faith, and their right to im¬ 
pose on us ceremonial burdens from which the law of Gospel liberty has 
long since proclaimed us free. 

To the question. Whence spring those rites and ceremonies and accom¬ 
panying errors which—even as early as the second century and much more 
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so in subsequent lime#—proved so burdensome and so injurious to the 
Church. The question is easily resolved. It is well known that both 
Jews and Heathens were inured to a vast variety of pompous and magni¬ 
ficent ceremonies in their services, and that they regarded these as the 
very essentials of their religion. It is also well known lhat they ridi¬ 
culed the early Christians and reproached llrern as being no better titan 
atheists because o(^the extreme simpneity of their worship. The pro¬ 
found respect of Ihe Jew for splendid vestments, altars, offerings, tithes, 
&c. and the equally strong attachment of ihe Greek and Roman to their 
mysteries and the extraordinary sanctity assigned to them ; the common 
practice in the east of inculcating religious doctrines by sensible represen¬ 
tations, by images, actions and signs; the fact that almost all eastern 
nations prftr to the advent of Christ performed divine worship with their 
faces turned towards the east, under the impression that their God—the 
essence of light—there dwells, account for those rites, and. errors by which 
Christianity was so early deformed. The teachers of the Christian re¬ 
ligion, anxious to accommodate themselves to the prejudices and evade 
the ridicule of Jews and Heathens, from whom their converts were drawn, 
anxious to swell the number of these converts; and not averse in many 
cases to pomp, and lo the veneration they would thereby, secure from 
the people did gradually adopt—with slight modifications—very many of 
those Jewish and Heathen rites ; and framed oLhera of a similar character. 
Hence originated fasts and feasts ; hence administering milk and honey, 
the food of babes to adults at baptism; hence—as we learn—the Cnllyridian 
Christians of Africa offered the same kind of cakes to the Virgin Mary, 
which they had before conversion habitually presented lo Diana, invoking 
her as the Queen of heaven; hence sacerdotal vestments, worshipping to¬ 
wards the east, the use of incense, altars, lighted candles, etc. j and hence 
to observe victory over trials, to guard against snares and malignant 
spirits, to secure success in any undertaking, making the sign of the cross 
was with the third century generally adopted as an adequate mean to 
those ends ! 

Again, in the second century, a period including the earliest or the Fa¬ 
thers ihe most popular school of Philosophy was that of the Platonic and 
Pythagorean. This school inculcated two distinct rides of moral conduct, 
one for the mass of the people who were engaged in the cares and business 
of active life, another for the sages who aspired lo the suhlimest heights of 
morality and virtue. Hence arose in the Church the double rule of sancti¬ 
ty and virtue for two different classes of Christians, one rule for those en¬ 
gaged in active occupations, another for those who aspired to the sanctity 
and glory of the celestial state. Hence the rise of the ascetics, hence the 
line of demarcation be tween priest and people, hence vows of chastity by 
men and women, the all butdeificaticmof virginity, a species of self-dedi¬ 
cation eulogized by the Fathers as the cardinal virtue, but the details of 
which are in numerous instances too gross for Christian ears.* Hence 
the uncommon sanctity attached to the celibate, ami hence also the mulie - 
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res qubintroductft over whom we also draw a veil for the present. From 
the same source rose monasticism and those affected austerities which 
have so sadly disfigured genuine Christianity. Hence too we trace (he 
mystic Theology which in those early times cast such a dark and ominous 
shade over the bright pages of Revelation. The great Qrigen, one of the 
most learned of the Fathers, follow^ the Flatonlsts in their allegorical 
disquisitions on the gods, alleged that in many instances the words of 
Scripture are absolutely void of sense, and that general y they are of little 
force in actual sense, but that the true interpretation is to be sought in a 
mysterious and hidden sense, “ The Scriptures/ 5 hedeelares, are of TiUle 
use to those who understand them as they are written.” The direful con¬ 
sequences of Origen’s mythic mode of interpretation are too numerous to be 
related here. 

Is it difficult to trace to its origin the present morbid longing and 
overstrained effort to restore (hose gloomy, those mystic and happy times 
so well fitted to draw forth our feelings of veneration 1 to have among us 
once more our vestal virgins, our sisters of charity and brethren of tran¬ 
scendental virtue 1 to have the so-called Church again invested with her 
former pomp, and magnificence? to hear her proclaim without fear of con¬ 
tradiction those solemn rites and ceremonies which exalt the priest and 
reduce the people to mere puppets dancing at her fiddling, and bowing at 
her mandate? Mr, Gresley and his school strikingly remind me of those 
who, in becoming the slavish imitators of the persons they admire, adopt 
their faults and follies, but leave their excellencies where they found them. 

Let us now furnish a few extracts of an objectionable character from the 
writings of the Fathers, and refer to the dissensions which prevailed among 
them. 

Clemens Alexantlrmus in one place makes Gentile philosophy the foun¬ 
dation on which to build Christianity, Thus “The notions which I draw 
out of the writings of the Gentile authors serve first to water and soften (hr 
earthly part of the soul, that the spiritual seed may be the better cast in 
and take vital root in the minds of men.*” Tertullian in his Treatise on 
Repentance recommends prostration of our bodies before the priests as 
a part of that work, and denounces second marriages as adultery.* Jus- 
tin Martyr writes, u We venerate and worship the angelic host and the 
spirits of the prophets, teaching others as we ham been taught.”* Again, 
Basil, “I invoke the Apostles, Prophets and Martyrs to pray for me that 
God may be merciful to me and forgive ray sins, l honour and reverence 
their images”! Chrysostom writes that, f, It was not without good reason 
ordained by the Apostles that mention should be made_of the dead in 
the tremendous mysteries, because they knew well that these would re¬ 
ceive great benefit from it ”! Augustine states “Through the prayer** 
and sacrifices of the Church and almsdceds, God deals more mercifull) 
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will* the dead than their sins deserve,*’* Irenaeus main tains that Christ 
lived till he was nearly fifty years oj age, and that the Gospel, and all the 
elders who came with John from Ephesus informed him of thii. ,, -f For 
an earthly millennium of physical and spiritual delight we have three 
Fathers earnestly contending, and three others as strenuously opposing 
this view, Jerome maintains that ^ dispute between Peter and Paul 
was a mere sham—got up by mutual consent for popular effect, Augus¬ 
tine indignantly rejects this view. Cyril taught that the Holy Ghost pro¬ 
ceeds from the Son" Thcodoret denounces this as an impious and blas¬ 
phemous doctrine,} 

Now I adduce these out of a host of similar statements not to depreciate 
what is praiseworthy, and orthodox in the Fathers, bu£4o shew that they 
were wealc, fallible beings, like those of the nineteenth century; that they 
in several instances tolerated and taught most dangerous doctrines, and 
that they encouraged practices in the Church utterly hostile both to the 
letter and spirit of the Gospel. May I here offer a suggestion both to 
Tractarian and Evangelical friends. Let them use their best efforts lo 
draw the attention of an inquiring public to the works of the Fathers, not 
by furnishing shreds and patches, but by presenting them to the public as 
a whole. For I am persuaded the more we know of them we shall be the 
more inclined to receive them merely as witnesses for the truth, and of the 
facts which came under their own observation but Tiotking more. We shall 
then invert the*Tractarian rule, namely, we shall examine and judge pa¬ 
tristic tradition by the Scriptures and not the Scriptures by patristic tra¬ 
dition. As the matter now stands do we not find the Popish, the Anglican 
and the Presbyterian Advocate argue from those same writings*—and with 
much plausibility—their claims in behalf of the Scriptural character of 
their respective Church polity 1 How desirable to have such works as 
those of Isaac Taylor and Daillie rendered readable by the people. 

On the subject now in debate let me furnish a challenge by a writer of 
the Anglican Church addressed to the founders of Traetarianism, and the 
admirers of patristic tradition. f *I challenge all those men to produce 
from the modern works of sectaries, any thing so puerile, fanciful, foolish, 
extravagant and unscriptural as I shall produce from the writings of the 
very earliest of the Fathers, even those called Apostolical.”—“This is 
my challenge t and let them ransack the works of all the sectaries in our 
day, except Socimans and Papists. I could almost afford the works of 
Joanna Soutbcotc and of Jacob Behmen. I will not except even those of 
the Ranters, for I am sure I can match them and overmatch them. J3 § 

It is matter of regret, but not of wonder that so much error and mum¬ 
mery prevailed in the early Church. It is rather matter of thankfulness 
that amid surrounding darkness we find so much truth and piety there. 
It is to be borne in mind that the early Fathers and their converts had 
been trained in schools of philosophy falsely so called, and nurtured in 
corrupt and idolatrous practices and vain rituals, to which they tv ere 
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strongly attached. la it likely they could at once shake themselves free 
of all these prejudices? By no means; look for example at the weaknesses 
and prejudices of converts in this country. These early Christians were sur¬ 
rounded by friends and countrymen whom they were anxious to conciliate, 
and gain over from their dangerous courses. Too willing to let it appear 
that Christianity possessed much in common with the religion of the Greek 
and Jew, they admitted into the Church those rites and mystic practices to 
which we have already referred. 

It is folly to maintain that the proximity of the Fathers to the Apostles 
invested them with the authority claimed for them by the Traclarian, and 
was a preservative against error. It is true some of the early Fathers en¬ 
joyed the advantage of the Apostles* company and counsel,; but that 
thereby they were invested with their authority we find not one word of 
proof. Moreover, what could this proximity do for those who were re¬ 
moved from the Apostles by one two or three hundred years 1 And had 
the Apostles more important instructions for Ignatius and others than 
those which, they left recorded in the inspired volume? The incontrover¬ 
tible fact that early and fearful corruptions prevailed in the Church proves 
that this advantage was utterly inadequate lo secure for us what Tracta- 
rians wish us to believe it did. 

The Israelites who came out of Egypt, though they were under the 
immediate guidance of the angel of the covenant, were more incorrigible, 
more intractable than any of their successors; chiefly because tfiey had 
been corrupted by Egyptian practices and burdened by Egyptian slavery. 
Are we lo suppose, then, that the early Fathers who but lately had 
emerged out of Jewish and Heathen corruptions and enslaving customs, 
could at once free themselves from these degrading influences ? Is it 
likely that they were at once enabled to obtain such a distinct view of 
Revelation, though the Spirit of God had withdrawn from the Church his 
extraordinary influences, as to fit them to be dictators to believers in all 
succeeding generations? Is it probable that those Fathers with so few aids, 
with so many prejudices, and surrounded by such darkness, could under¬ 
stand the Scriptures so much belter than the prayerful and enlightened stu¬ 
dent of eighteen hundred and fifty-one as to be able to dictate to him what 
and how he ought to believe ? Can the Falhers be compared with him before 
whom the treasure of arts and sciences, the his lory,of so many generations, 
the vast field of fulfilled prophecy, and the direct and profound researches of 
the most learned and pious for ages he open, and for whom Nineveh and 
and Babylon and Egypt are disentombing themselves, that all may conspire 
lo throw additional light on the page of Revelation ? And above all, is the 
Spirit of the Living God so limited, so feeble and straitened now, that he 
cannot fufill his own gracious promises, and that we must be thrown back on 
what men* imagine the Fathers to have imagined, to seek out what we 
must believe and what we must reject? No; not for a moment. If we must 
have uninspired men to be our authoritative interpreters—the dictators 
of our faith, give me such men as the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Bea- 
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tnUh and EickersLcth, and (he immortal Chalmers., and Angel James, and 
Cooke, and Morgan, and Monod to draw out a spiritual curriculum for me. 
If 1 am not to read and understand the Scriptures for myself, let such men 
as these tell me what I am to believe and what I am to practice. ] say 
farther, give tno for my guides a committee of laymen under the teaching 
of such Divines rather than a company of the wisest and boat from the or¬ 
dination of Ignatius down to the Reformation. 

May we not suppose that God allowed the primitive Church to prove 
itself so palpably corrupt that those in after ages might not idolize it, but 
that for reproof for correction for doctrine and instruction in righteous¬ 
ness, they might be thrown on tho word of God atone 1 

Who then holds the keys of the kingdom 7 Where is the visible 
Church7 To whom shall we took as our authorized teachers7 And who 
shall go forth as the Evangelizers of the world t The men who coming 
forth, accredited by those Protestant Churches, which hold the great 
Evangelical doctrines of the Gospel, prove themselves workmen who need 
not be ashamed; who with zeal and faithfulness ami impartiality declare 
the whole counsel of God to perishing sinners j who are the honoured in¬ 
struments of conveying life and life and peace to awakened minds,—these 
are the men who hold the keys of tho kingdom—these are the ministers ot 
the everlasting Gospel—-the only genuine successors of the Apostles. 

I look, then, to the Evangelical part of ike Anglican Church, to the Or- 
ihodo# Presbyterian sections, from the stern and noble covenanters up to 
their most auguit assemblies. I look to the witness-bearing Independents, 
and Methodists over the world. 1 look to those Churches led on by such 
noble spirits as D’Aubigne'and Monod. I see alt these sections united in the 
same bonds, bound together by the same great principles, bearing testimony 
to one Lord, collecting men around the same glorious standard, gathering 
souls into the same fold, all pressing forward to the same goal. This is 
the visible Church of Christ, acknowledged by himself, honored by the 
special blessings of His Holy Spirit, and evidently designed to be his 
great agents in the conversion of the world. What then 7 Shall wc seek 
and pray for the suppression or annihilation of this mighty host, which is ex¬ 
tending its influences over Europe and America, over Asia and Africa and 
the Isles of the Sea, to the end that a few pettish prejudiced Tractarians 
may traffic in the souls of men, and rule the consciences of the world— 
for this is in reality what they demand, and they will be satisfied with 
nothing less* No, on the contrary, may those Churches one, and all, in¬ 
crease and extend further and wider. May each section as year succeeds 
year, put forth mightier efforts than before, until they all meet on the same 
great mission held of tho world. 

Forward, then,ye glorious hosts. Ye are fighting for the One Almighty 
King; tho world is before you, you have a mighty work to accomplish. 
To that work your King is calling you. fie is himself the Captain of your 
hosts. Fear not the enemy. The more valiant your hearts be, the more* 
vigorous your efforts, the more faithful to your high trust ; you will be 
the more successful in repelling every foe, however disguised or open. 
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And what is equally cheering, the more completely you are regulated by 
Gospel principles, the more zealous you grow in behalf of your Lord, 
the more you resemble him. You shall become more like each other; and 
those minor differences in sentiment which now partially separate you 
shall, go far as they may prove injurious, most certainly disappear. Then 
will you be one in principle and one in operation* 

Catholic ui- 

P. S, I intend to furni|h the extracts, as promised, in my next.* 

C. 


Ill*—A ssyrian Antiquities:—Shalmaneser and Senna¬ 
cherib. 

The following most important letter has been addressed to the Athcn&um 
by Colonel Rawlinson. It will be perused with the deepest interest by 
all our readers. 

As the scientific Societies of the Metropolis are closed at the present 
season, perhaps you will allow me to announce in the columns of the 
v4/Aen(rutti the heads of a most interesting and important discovery which 
1 have made wilhiu these few days in connexion with Assyrian Antiquities. 

I have succeeded in determine cly identifying the Assyrian kings of the 
Lower dynasty, whose palaces have been recently excavated in the viHnity 
of Mosul:—and I have obtained from the annals of those kings contempo¬ 
rary notices of events which agree in the most remarkable way with the 
statements preserved in sacred and profane history. 

The king who built the palace of Khorsabad, excavated by the French, 
is named Svrgina (the Sargon oflsuiahj ; but lie also bears, in some of the 
inscriptions, the epithet ol Shalmaneser, by which title he was better 
known to the Jews, In the first year of his reign he came up against the 
city of Samaria (called Samarina, and answering to the Hebrew Momeron) 
and the tribes of the country of Beth Hoviri ( Omri or ’Omri, being the 
name of the founder of Samaria, l Kings xviii. 1G 3 esij. &c.). Ho carried 
iiff into captivity in Assyria 27,280 families, and settled in their places 
colonists brought from Babylonia :—appointing prefects to administer the 
country, and imposing the same tribute which had been paid to former 
kings. ’ The only tablet at Khorsabad which exhibits this conquest in any 
detail (PI ate 7t>) is unfortunately much mutilated. Should Monsieur dc 
Smiley* however, whom the French are now sending to Assyria, find a 
duplicate of MialmancBcr's annals in good preservation, I think it probable 
that the name of the king of Israel may yet be recovered. 

In the second y*ar of Shalmaneser’s reign he subjugated the kings of 
Libnah (?) tml Khazitn (the Cadytis of Herodotus) who were dependent 
upon Egypt; and in the seven Hi year of his reign he received tribute 
direct from the king of that country, who is named Pirhu t probably for 
tc Pharaoh/* the title by which the kings of Egypt ivere known to the Jews 
and other Semitic nations. This punishment of the Egyptians by Sargon 
ur Shalmaneser is alined to in the 20th chapter of Isaiah. 

Among the other exploits of Shalmaneser foumUn his annals, are,—the 
qpqiiCijl of Aslnlod, also alluded lo in Isaiah xx, 1,—and his reduction of 

* Don't l*o long m sending them. —Edtf . of the O. C, & 
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the neighbouring city of Jamnai t cal lei) Jabnch or Jamneh in l he Bible, 
Jamnaan in Judith, and ’Idp^eur by the Greeks. 

In conformity with Menanders statement that Shalmaneser assisted the 
Cittaeans against Sidon, wc find a statue and inscription of this king, Snr- 
gina, in the island of Cyprus, recording the event ; and to complete the 
chain of evidence, the city, built by him and named after him, the,ruins of 
which are now called Khorsabad, retain among the Syrians the title of 
Sarghun. as late as the Arab conquest. 

I am not sure how long Shalmaneser reigned, or whether he made a se¬ 
cond expedition into Pales tine. His annals at Khorsabad extend only to 
the 15lh year ; and although the names arc givea of numerous cities which 
he captured in Cado-Syria and on the Euphrates—such as Hamath, ilersea, 
Damascus, Bombyce, and Carchemisli,—I am unable to trace his steps inlo 
Jud®a Proper. On a tablet, however, which he set up towards the dose ol 
his reign in the Palace of the first Sardanapalus at Nimrod, he styles him¬ 
self ** conqueror of the remole Jurfaja;” and I rather think, therefore, that 
the expedition in which, after a three years' siege of Samaria, he carried 
off the great body of the tribes of Israel, and which is commemorated in 
the Bible as having been concluded in the sixth year of Hezckiah, must 
have taken place subsequently to the building of the palace of Khorsahad, 

Without this explanation, indeed, wc shall be cm bar rased about dates :— 
for I shall presently show that we have a distinct notice of Sennacherib’s at¬ 
tack upon Jerusalem in the third year of that king’s reign, and wc are thus 
able to determine an interval of eighteen years at least to Lave elapsed 
betw«n the last-named event and the Samaritan campaign; whereas in 
the Bible we find the great captivity to date from the sixth year of Hcze- 
Jriahgand the invasion of Sennacherib from the fourteenth. 

I now go on to the annals of Sennacherib. This is the king who' built 
the great Palace of Koyunjik, which Mr. Layard lias been recently exca¬ 
vating. He was the son of Sargina or Shalmaneser; and his name, ex¬ 
pressed entirely by monograms, may have been pronounced Sttinachi-riba. 
The events, at any rale, of his reign place beyond the reach of dispute his 
historic identity. He commenced his career by subjugating the Babylo¬ 
nians under their king Merodach-Baladan, who had also beotr-Lhe antagon¬ 
ist of his father:—two important poinls of agreement being thus obtained 
both with Scripture and with l he account of Polyhistor. The annals of the 
third year, however, of the reign of Sennacherib, which I have just deci¬ 
phered after the copy of an inscription taken by Mr. La yard from one of 
the bulls at the grand entrance of the Koyunjik Palace, contains those 
striking points of coincidence which first attracted my attention,—and 
which being once recognized, have naturally led to the complete unfolding 
of all this period of history. In his third year, Sennacherib undertook, 
in the first instance, an expedition against Luliya, King of Sidon (the 
of Menander), in which he was completely successful. Hu 
was afterwards engaged in operations against some other cities of Syria, 
which I have not yet identified,.—and whilst so employed learned of an in¬ 
surrection in Palestine. The inhabitants, indeed, of that country had risen 
against their king Padiya, and the *fliccrs who had been placed in authority 
over them, on the part of the Assyrian monarch,—and had driven them out 
of the province, obliging them to take refuge with Hezckiah, king of Jeru¬ 
salem, the capital city of JuiUea. (The orthography of these three names 
corresponds very nearly with the Hebrew heading \-Khazakiifaku repre¬ 
senting Bezekitih , Ur&alimma $ la nd ing for Jerusalem, and Vn hud a Co r Judah ) 
The rebels then sent for assistance to the kings of Egypt; and a large army ot 
horse and foot marched lo their assistance, under the command of the kirfy 
ol Polusium (1). Sennacherib at once proceeded to meet this nrtuy; and 
fighting an action with them in the vicinity ol the city of AUaku (1), cum- 
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plctcly defeated them. He made many prisoners alao,—whom he execute 
ed, or otherwise disposed of’ Padlya then returned from Jerusalem, and 
was reinstated in his government. In the meantime, however, a quarrel 
arose between Sennacherib and Hezekiah on the subject of tribute. Sen¬ 
nacherib ravaged the open country, taking * all the fenced cities of Judah, 1 * 
— and at last threatened Jerusalem Hexckinh then made his submission, 
and tendered to the king of Assyria, as tribute, 30 ialenLs of gold, 300 
talents of silver, the ornaments of the Temple, slaves, boys and girls and 
men-servants und in aid -servants for the use of the palace. All these things 
Sennacherib received :—alter which he detached a portion of Ilezekiuh’s 
villages .mid placet! them in dependence on theciries which had been faithful 
to him,—such as Hebron, Ascalon and Codytis. lie then retired to Assyria, 

Now, this is evidently the campaign which is alluded to in Scripture 
(2 Kings xviii. vv. 13 to 17) ] and it is perhaps the same which is obscure¬ 
ly noticed by Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 141, and which is further described by 
Josephus, Ant. lib. x. c. 1. The agreement, at any rate, between the re¬ 
cord of the Sacred Historian mid the contcmporoiy chronicle of Senna- 
cherib which I have here copied extends oven to the number of the talents 
of gold and silver which wore given as tribute. * 

1 have not yet examined with the care which it requires the continuation 
of Sennacherib’s chronicle ; but I believe that most of the events attribut¬ 
ed to that monarch by the historians Polyhistor and Ahydenus will be 
found in the annals. His pretended conflict with the Greeks on the coast 
of Cilicia will, I suspect, torn out In he his reduction of the city of Javnai, 
near Ashdod,—the mistake having arisen from the similarity of the name 
of Javnai to that of Javani, or Ionian*, by which the Greeks were general¬ 
ly known to the nations of the East. At any rate, when Polyhistor says 
that * Sennacherib erected a statue of himself as a monument of his vic¬ 
tory (over the Greeks), and ordered his prowess to be inscribed upon it 
in Chaldeean characters/Hie certainly alludes to the famous tablet of the 
Koyunjik King at the mouth of the Nuhr cl-Kclb, which appears from the 
annals to have been executed after the conquest of the city of /nrmai. 

The only copy which has been yet found of Saonadierib 3 s annals at 
Koyunjik is vary imperfect, and extends only to the seventh year, Tim 
relic known as Col, Tayler J s cylinder dates from one year later; but I 
have never seen any account of the events of the latter portion of his reign. 
His reign, however, according to the Greeks, extended to eighteen years, 
so that his second expedition to Palestine and the miraculous destruction 
til his army must have occurred fourteen or fifteen years later than the 
campaign above described. Pending the discovery of a complete set of 
annals, 1 would not of course set much store by Ihe Greek da tea; but it 
inay he remarked that Hezckiuh would have been still living at the period 
oi'lhe miraculous destruction of Sennacherib’s army even if, as 1 hare 
thus conjectured, the second invasion of Juil&a had occurred fourteen or 
fifteen years Liter than the first; for the earlier campaign is fixed to the 
fourteenth year of his reign, and his entire reign extended to twenty-nine 
yeartf* 

I will only further mention that wc l^v#upon a cyliruler in the British 
Museum a tolerably perfect copy of the annals of Esar-Haddon, the son 
of Sennacherib, in which wc find a further deportation oflsraelites from 
Palestine, and a further settlernent of Babylonian colonists in their place ; 
—an explanation being thus obtained of the passage of Ezra (c, iv. v, 2) 
in which ihe Samaritans speak of Esar-Hadihm as the king by whom they 
had been transplanted. 

Many of the drawings and inscriptions which have been recently brought 
by Mr. Layard fromNineveh refer to (he son of Esar-Haddon, who warred 
extensively in Susiana, Babylonia, and Armenia,—though as his arms 
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nerer penetrated to the westward, he has been unnoticed in Scripture his 
tory : anti under the son of this king, who is named Saracus or Sardana- 
pallia by the Greeks, Nineveh seems to have been destroyed. 

One of the most interesting matters connected with this discovery of tha 
identity of the Assyrian kings is, the prospect, amounting almost to a cer¬ 
tainty, that we must have in the has-reliefs of Khorsabad and Koyunjik re¬ 
presentations from the chisels ef contemporary artists, not only of Samaria, 
but of that Jerusalem which contained the Temple of Solomon. I have 
already identified the Samaritans among the groups of captives pom trayed 
upon the marbles of Khorsabud ; and when I aha)I have accurately learnt 
the locality of the dilfereul bas-reliefs that have been brought from Ko- 
yunjik, I do not doubt but that I shall be ahlc to point out the bands of 
Jewish maidens who were delivered to Sennacherib, and perhaps tef dis¬ 
tinguish the portraiture of the humbled Hezekinh, 

H. C. Rawlinsoit. 

London, August 19, 

P. S.—It will be seen that in the above sketch I have left the question 
of the Upper Assyrian dynasty altogether untouched. The kings whom 
I have identified, amf who form what is usually called the Lower Assyrian, 
dynasty, extend over a period from about n, c. 740 to 600. Antecedent to 
Shalmaneser there must have been, I think, an interregnum. At any rate, 
although Shalmaneser’s father seems to be mentioned in one inscription, 
there are no means of connecting his line with the Upper Assyrian dynasty. 
Of that dynasty we have the names of about fifteen kings ; but I have never 
yet found—nor indeed do I expect to dud—any historical synchronisms in 
their annals which may serve to fix their chronology. Implicitly as I be¬ 
lieve in the honesty,.and admiring as I do the general accuracy, of Hero¬ 
dotus, I should be inclined to adopt his limitation of 520 years for the dura¬ 
tion of the Assyrian Empire:—a calculation which would fix the institu¬ 
tion of the monarchy at about b* c. 1126, and would bring down the date 
of the earliest marbles now in the Museum to about"'b. c. 1000. But, at 
the same time, I decline without further evidence comm tiling myself to 
any definite statement on this subject. 

Previous to the visit of Dr. Wilson to the Nahr el-KeJbth Lebanon in 
1843, the tablets at that river, which are referred to in this article, had gene¬ 
rally been considered to be of Persian, or Medo- Persian origin.* An exam 
nation of them on that occasion, however, led to the inference here confirm¬ 
ed, that ih ey are Assyrian. 1 f Th ey ” [the characters], Dr. W. w rote in his 
Journal, “arc arrowheaded, or cuneiform letters,butneitherofthePersian 
nor Median forms.. ..They are evidently what Mr. Westcrgaard calls the 
Assyrian form, now engaging the attention of our oriental antiquarians, 
and similar to those found at Khors&b&d near Nineveh * ♦. * Perhaps it [the 
large tablet] may be found to bear the name of a Shalmaneser, Sargon, 
Sennacherib, or Esarhaddon, who extended the conquests of the Assyrians 
to the shores of the Mediterra*^i, and in the £asc of some of them, even 
to Egypt.** (Lands of the Bible, vol. ii. pp. 40S—41L) It ia an interest¬ 
ing fact that this anticipation has been realized, it now appearing from 
Major Rawlinson’s letter that the tablet actually belongs to Sennacherib. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of the discoveries which 
Major Rawlmson has lately made. There is no notice in scripture of a 
second i nvasion of Judea by Sennacherib. 

* Mr. Kendrick, in his work on the Pharaohs, misled hy rash conjecture, makes them 
Egyptian. 
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IV -— 11 Is IT WELL V* 

2 Kings iv, 2fV 

«Is it wellt ”—asked the prophet on Camera brow. 

As the Lady of Shunem drew' near; 

ff Is it well with thy husband, tliy child, and thee'?”— 

For he saw in her eye a tear. 

2 . 

u It is wdlt **—the Lady of Shonem replied : — 

The tear fell as the words she said, 

For her child, a child of promise and prayer, 

In his chamber that hour lay dead- 

3. 

With the rising sun that child had risen. 

His cheek it was bright as the mom, 

All-jocund he follow’d Ills father a-field 
Where the reapers were reaping the corn* 

4 . 

The sun rose hot on the young boy’s head*— 

“O FaLher! my head \ my head!” was his cry i 

So his father bade, and they took him home 
On his mother's lap to lie. 

5. 

He lay on his mother’s lap till noon— 

At noon he was cold in death ! 

Yet the childless one still could say, ** All is well F* 

“O woman! great was thy faith!” 

0 . 

When the best-loved of earth are cut down in their prime, 
“All is well” be our satisfied word,— 

“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away,— 
“Blest be the name of the Lord ! 

7. 

** It is wellF*—all is well with them that are gone, 

If their spirits to Jehus are tied : 

All is well too with us who yet linger behind. 

If we follow the steps of the dead. 

8 . 

“II is ;for all things that God doelh are well, 

His Name, and His Purpose, is Love 

Be hallow’d His Name, and His Will be done, 

On Earth, os in Heaven above J 


G. L. F. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Miscellaneous Notices Arrival of Missionaries— Bishop 
of Calcutta—Evangelical Alliance, 

By the Steamer which came lo anchor on the 5th October, the Rev.. F. 
Josenhans, the principal of the BSsle Missionary Seminary, arrived Jn Bom¬ 
bay, bringing with him a large reinforcement to the German Evangelical 
Mission in South-Western India, consisting of tho Rev, Messrs, S Cullen, 
E. Piez,H. A. Kaidinga ( native), GeorgePlebsL, Clias.Bunts, and —John¬ 
stone, and Miss Ec-klin, all of whom, individually and collectively, we cor- 
d-tally welcome to the field of labour, in which their predecessors have ex¬ 
perienced no small portion of the divine blessing. _ 

-We arc sorry to observe that the Right Reverend the Metropolitan 

of India is labouring under indisposition. A notice appears in the Calcutta 
official gazette, under date 3rd inst., to the following effect:—The Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop ami Metropolitan in India being unable to pro¬ 
ceed on Ids present Sixth Triennial Visitation, his Lordship has deputed 
and empowered his Commissary, the VenTde John Henry Pratt, Arch¬ 
deacon of Calcutta, by tetters of this dale, under the Seal, to continue such 
Visitation on his Lordship’s behalf, and as his delegate, to hold such his 
Visitation throughout his Dioct^c,—By order of the Bishop, dated at Cal¬ 
cutta, this 3rd day of October, 1851.— Wm. Hv. Auuott, Registrar and 
Secretary.’*— Bombay Times. 

-The Discourse which was delivered at tho last meeting of the 

Evangelical Alliance in Bombay was by Dr, Wilson, It h on "Justifica¬ 
tion by faith alone/’and appears in this number of the Oriental Christian 
Spectator. It was Ward by a considerable number nf native youth ? in ad¬ 
dition to the friends of the Alliance, 

2. License of a native preacher* 

We have the pleasure of recording the license of Mr. Nor Ely an SheshSdrj 
by the Free Presbytery of Bombay on the 2bLh of September. He 
preached his first sermons in English on the Sabbath following, in the 
morning at the Mission-house Ambrolie, and in the evening at tho Free 
Church on the Esplanade, They were highly acceptable both to bis Eu¬ 
ropean and native auditors, being marked by a clear, lively, and devout 
apprehension of divine truth, and an afFoctiopate and zealous concern for 
lhe welfare oTsouls. Coming from any preacher of the Gospel they me¬ 
rited and would have received much attention, but proceeding from the 
lips and the heart of a young man born in heathenism, and belonging to the 
highest class of the Hindu priesthood, the Br&h manhood of the Maharash¬ 
tra, they were peculiarly and deeply affecting. May the blessing of the 
Lord sanctify the remembrance of them to many a soul, both British and 
Indian. *** 

It is now about sixteen years since Nnr&yaii joined the Presbyterian 
mission as a pupil. After attending Mr. MitdKH’i* English school in Puna 
for about nine months, he came flpwn to Bombay in 1838, and joined the 
Institution here. was from the very first re*rkable for his zeal and 
success in the attainment of knowledge, and he Aon got to the top of his 
class and was appointed a monitor. Up to the present time lie has earned 
bis whole support by public and private leaching, wxd he has neither direct¬ 
ly nor indirectly cost the mission a farthing. Who® employed by it, he 
has given it Ids services at a rate of payment much smaller than he could 
have got elsewhere. 

From an early period he appeared to afford the missionaries the hope, 
lhat by the word and Spirit of God, be would be led to embrace the truth 
as it is in Jesus. He was much aroused and exercised in connexion with 
the baptism of the interesting PSrsi youths in 1339, Before Dr. Wilson 
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left India in the beginning of 1843, lie had manifested a decided inclina- 
lion tu come out from a world lying In wickedness; and before Ike end of 
Hint year he was baptized by Mr. Ncsbit, after a very distinct and decided 
profession of his faith in Jesus as the only Saviour The circumstances 
connected with his admission into the Christian Church, the unsuccess! ul 
attempt of his little brother Shripal to obtain religious liberty, after he hail 
voluntarily violated the institutions of caste, ami the discussion* which in 
consequence arose about his ceremonial treatment by the liriihmans, are 
well known in India. Through divine grace he witnessed a good confes¬ 
sion before many witnesses, while his brother, whom the mission had not 
felt at liberty to baptize, felt into the pit which was digged for him by the 
heathen, 

ft has been a great privilege to the Free Church of Scotland's Missiona¬ 
ries to unite in (mining Narayun for the holy ministry. His studies they 
have regulated both in public ami private, so as to suiL their mutual engagfe- 
menls ami the exigencies of ministerial work in ibis country. He has 
mastered the English language to such mi extent that there are but few of 
the natives that excel him in the knowledge and use of our noble tongue. 
Me is sufficiently acquainted with Latin for etymological purposes, lie is 
able, with the usual helps, to peruse the scriptures in the original Hebrew 
and Greek, and he is competent to make an intelligent use of the works of 
learned commentators, grammar rang, and lexicographers seeking to illus¬ 
trate the sacred text. He has attended the regular lectures of the mis¬ 
sionaries, and has read and studied with them important works on the 
Apologetics, History, and Doctrines of the Church, including those of 
Hengsieribcrg, D’Aubignc and the oilier sounder continental divines. His 
stores of glnernl knowledge are very considerable. Hq is a good mathe¬ 
matician, and has made respectable proficiency in Mental, Moral, and 
Natural Science. He Is an excellent Marathi scholar, and is not ignorant 
of Sanskrit. Alme all, his eyes have been opened to see wondrous things 
in the law of God, ami his heart to embrace Jesus as his all-sufficient and 
satisfying Saviour. His trial discourses from beginning to end were heard 
al separate meetings, and they afforded Ilia members of Presbytery the 
highest satisfaction. His future work as a native evangelist will consist in 
the instruction both of the young and those of riper years, in the school, 
the church, ami the place of public, concourse. Like the oilier agents of 
the mission, he will not teach the less because he preaches, nor preach the 
less because he leaches. He will be able, too, like them to lake his part 
as a public instructor through the medium of the press. From mere read¬ 
ers and catechists, who are very useful in their own spheres, such service* 
arc, of course, not expected. He is much esteemed by many of his unlive 
brethren, his intercourse with whom is advanced mid not impeded by his 
Christian culture. 

3. WttXOucHBY Frizes. 

Prizes of Rupees 150 for the best, of Rs. 60 for the second best, and ut 
Rs_ 41) lor the third Iwsl Essay in Marathi or Gujarati', on the OBSERV¬ 
ANCE or TRUTH WITH SPEC I AT. UEVEBS’NcK TO THE AllMINIKTIlATlON 
OP JUSTICE AJVU THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE BEST INTERESTS OF SO * 

ciety, and composed by Jitc present or former pupils of the Missionary 
and other educational institutions not connected with Government, will be 
awarded in behalf of the Hon’blc J. P Willoughby, Esq., late member .of 
Council, Bombay, by the Rev. Drs. Wilson, mid Stevenson,and R. X. Mur¬ 
phy, Esq. early in IS52. Candidates are required to send their jCssayu 
accompanied by a sealed note, containing their names, lo either ol the ad¬ 
judicators on or before the 1st of January next. A list of the. books used 
in preparing the Essays should bo appended to them. 

Bombay, 3£tth September 1851. S. S. Dk kinson 
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iR^ifcr q sfaf^qr spqpqf#* rsrr f%qr 
?w er% qriWr, jtpt£ ftqr *rtqq% faRHifr, ^r, s?$f?r sjt^- 
fenipr, faqr^i’cjq % OT'r Jrr^qT^ffJTr »m£r ftsTguu^rr 

f^fq r^iccfi^ r-qffr ftwtr qfrq qrfr qrq$;?q qtq- 
*n°T fasra-; e^jqsfr qqf^r fqtwqqq - v^qvsjine-^o^r- 
r «ftsKr y°- *rr faqsnfwSVMi srqn: fewaq srrtq, s'Nife 
srrarc ferqq*R eribr, q qil arirq qqr?H sriq^qi**. qraq f=m 
fafgRKtfr *rcfr fri%?i?qr ffnNfqq qfR;qrrt‘ qirqiqrir tfttv sirj- 
qifi - qf^Rr^r qnr?qr enn^qr arrq qrsqrq. atfsrqnsr anq^qr 
sft^r w^trTr ^q*rrqr. qi^r faw qqrc q^qfq *mpj<-qr qqrar 
fusr qq^ qfs fcfR qrarqiq. 

qifor ^ tffor, XsW q. w. 

For Gujarati, see cover . 

4. Baptism at Gogho. 

Wo have the pleasure of recording the first admission of a native into the 
Christian Church at the Gogho station of the Irish Presbyterian Mission. 
We do not value it ttae less that the individual baptized is an inmate of the 
mission family. 

*/* You will he thankful,” writes Mr. Wallace, under date the 23rd Au¬ 
gust, “ to hear that on last Lord’s day I baptized Mrs. Wallace’s Ayah. 
The history of this woman is very interesting. About nineteen years ago 
she entered into the service of a lady with whom she lived nine years. 
Tlii9 lady appears to have taken great pains to instruct her. Under her 
instructions she became convinced of the errors of Hinduism, so that she 
was in heart no longer an idolater; but her convictions were unaccompani¬ 
ed by a saving change. On the departure of her mistress from this coun¬ 
try for her native land, she was deprived of her valuable instructions, and 
being exposed to the deadening influences of Hinduism she lapsed into a 
spirit of total indifference to tho truth. Two years ago, when she came 
into our service to take charge of our little boy, she was rather averse than 
otherwise, to listen to any thing on the subject of religion. His death 
about a year afterwards was blessed as the means of arousing her to think 
of tho necessity of preparing for eternity. At that time a very marked 
change took place in her. It was evidently the turning point in her history. 
From that time she heard the word with an interest which we hud never 
seen l>efore, and in every way acted so as to give us good reason to hope 
that a w ork of grace had been begun in her soul. 

“ About a month ago she solicited baptism, and as I knew no reason why 
water should be forbidden, after some additional instruction I baptized her 
last Lord’s day.” 

This case is not without encouragement to those ladies in India, whr 
us in duty bound, seek to make their personal servants acquainted with Hi 
truth of God. 
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I T -Util 1 FROM THe BoMDAY GOVERNMENT TO THE Me 

W UAL ON THE! SPREAD OF INTEMPERANCE AMONG THI 

Natives of Western India* 

No. 9,838 of 1851* 

Territorial Department * Retinue 
To the Reverend John Wilson* D.D,* and others, 

Bombay * 

Gentlemen* —In now replying to your Memorial of the 6th Novembc 
1849* regarding the spread of Intemperance among the Native populatioi 
of Western India, I have been directed to inform you* that the dela; 
in doing so, has been occasioned by the desire of His Lordship ii 
Council* to ascertain what course was adverted to in para, 12 of tin 
Memorial as having been “approved and upheld under the Paishwa’ 
Government. 31 

2. I have been instructed to forward herewith copy of a Memorandun 
on the subject, and to intimate to you* that Government lake every avail 
able opportunity for endeavouring to impress on their local Officers* tba 
their object is not to obtain a revenue from the sale of intoxicating liquo 
and drugs* but to repress their use as much as possible. 

I have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen* 

Bombay Castle* > Your most obedient servant* 

11th October, 185L 5 A, Malet* 

Chief * j. to Government 

MEMORANDUM. 

A Memorial was presented to Government under date the Oth Novern 
her 1849, by the Reverend Dr. Wilson and by several other European a 
well as Native Inhabitants of this Presidency, regarding the spread of in 
temperance among the Native population of Western India, The Memo 
riulisU stated, 

(1 h ) “That previous lo the establishment of English rule* the MaraLh 
Country was inhabited by a comparatively temperate people; but sine 
Third Series. Vol. 11. No. 11 29 
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then, intemperance has increased at an alarming rale, and is still rapidI) 
spreading. Liquor-shops atc yearly being opened where formerly none* 
existed, and intemperance threatens soon to number its victims in the 
smallest and most distant villages of the land. 

(5,) “ We believe it to be a lamentable fact in the history of British In¬ 

dia^ that the transfer of any new territory to the English Government has 
generally been followed by a speedy and marked increase in the number 
of Liquor-shops, and a removal of restraints to the spread of intemper¬ 
ance among the people. If wc mistake not, the revenue from this source 
and the prevalence of intemperance have generally at once increased man) 
fold. And it can hardly be doubted that, in this respect, the teiritories 
still under Native rule would compare most favorably with the English 
erritories. This fact, so much to the prejudice of the English Govern¬ 
ment your Memorialists contemplate with pain and regret, . In their view, 
it goes far to counterbalance the benefits which result to the people of 
this country from the introduction of British rule. And they earnest’ 
ly hope that this cause of complaint and reproach may be effectually 
removed. 

(8.) “If the spread of intemperance is to be effectually arrested’, it ap’ 
pears necessary that Government should take decided and active measures 
for the suppress ion of these shops throughout the country. The great 
mass of the population regard this matter as falling properly within the 
province of Government, and to Government they look for a remedy to 
the spreading evil. They are accustomed to look, not to their own volun¬ 
tary efforts, but to the Government, for the advancement of social and 
public reforms, for the suppression of social and public evils, 

(11.) " The adoption of stringent measures on the part of Government 
for the suppression of distilleries and liquor-shops would strengthen the 
hands of the friends of order and virtue; it would take from the dealer his 
sole defence, it would stamp the trhffie as pernicious, unlawful, and disre¬ 
putable. Thus, even should the measures adoptqjl, not prove wholly suc¬ 
cessful, a deep and salutary Impression would be made upon the public 
mind. The Government would stand forth as the friend of virtue, the 
friend and protector of its subjects. And thus it would establish an addi¬ 
tional claim to their confidence and affection. 

(12.) **In some countries’, owing to the state of feeling among the peo¬ 
ple, it might be difficult, perhaps impossible, for Government to suppress 
the traffic in intoxi^ting drinks. But the case is very different here. The 
course which we desire the Government to pursue is similar to that which 
the public feeling approved and upheld under the Peshwa's Government, 
And such a course would still have the sympathies and the support of 
nearly all the more respectable classes of Hindus and Musalmans. This 
we conceive to be a matter of great importance in its bearings on the sub¬ 
ject of this Memorial.” 

2, The Memorialists concluded their Memorial by requesting Govern¬ 
ment “to guard the interests of the people by removing as far as in its 
tower all temptations to intemperance.” 
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8, Upon this Memorial the following Resolution* was recorded by 
Government. 

««Wc do not understand what course the Memorialists recommend in 
Para. 12 should be pursued for the attainment of this very desirable end, 
but think we cannot do better than put the Memorial in the hands of our 
present Revenue Commissioner of the Southern Division with a request 
that he will inform us whether he can suggest any arrangements in addi¬ 
tion to those now enjoined for suppressing the sale or use of intoxicate 
drinks." 

4. The reference proposed in the above Resolution was accordingly 
made to Mr. Townsend in the Government Letter of the 9th July 1850,| 
and replied to by that Gentleman under date the 10th August of that year, 
No. 3480, in the following terms : 

(2.) “As the Memorial has been printed, perhaps Government might 
see fit to Forward a copy to each Collector and Zillah Judge for his consi¬ 
deration, for while I think that this document contains some erroneous 
suggestions and opinions, still 1 submit that it utters some alarming truths, 
which no one who has the good of this country at heart will wholly slight 

{4.) “To abolish all licensed liquor-shops would be easy, but I do not 
imagine that this would cause the sale of spirits to cease, in a country 
where spirits are very abundantly and cheaply produced, their consump¬ 
tion could not he wholly prohibited. Rut no doubt the present abundance 
of liquor is an exciting cause of intemperance. All these shops w herever 
situated should be marked and their number greatly restricted." * * * 

5. Having been requested to state whether he could ascertain what 
course w'as adverted to in para. 12 of the Memorial as having been “ ap¬ 
proved and upheld under the Peshwa’s Government,”! Mr. Townsend 
submitted the following communication from one of the Memorialists. 

“ I am sorry that after considerable research, 1 ain unable to give you 
more definite intelligence about the course pursued by the Native Go 
vernments for the prevention of intemperance than that communicated in 
iny letter of the 2nd instant. All that 1 can learn is, that no. licenses were 
granted by them for the sale of spirits, and that the people under them 
were comparatively a temperate people. With reference to the last mat¬ 
ter, however, my authorities differ. Major Moore, the author of the 
Hindu Pantheon , and Mr. Forbes, the author of the Oriental Memoirs , 
both accuse the lower orders of the natives of drunkenness. Lord Valen¬ 
cia who visited Bombay and Puna in 1804, says, * To deprive the soldier 
of an injurious quantity of spirits is impossible in a country where an ex¬ 
ecrable kind is sold at a low rate in every village V It occurs to me as 
probable, that while the native Governments refused to sanction and allow 
the sale of spirits, their Officers too frequently connived at violations of 
the law by which it was condemned. 

“What the Bombay petitioners ask, I conceive, is, that the custom of 

* Resolution, dated 1st July 1850. + No. 5373. 

} Reference No. 6163 dated 22nd August 1850 
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the Native Governments in interdicting tippling shops may be again 
reverted to. 1 * 

0, Mr. Townsend observed, that “With reference to Lord Valentia's 
statement, however, that cheap spirits were procurable” in every “village/ 9 
there is every reason to doubt “the truth of his Lordship’s information, 
for now even when the revenue derived from liquor largely exceeds what 
it ever did under the late Government, liquor is not sold in many villages 
of the Deccan.” 

7. On this reply the following Resolution was passed by Government 
under date the 4th November 1850. 

(L) 11 The S u per Luton dent , Poona Duftur, to ascertain and report in 

what manner, and to what extent the Peishwa’s Government or their 
Officer^ and Farmers of Revenue permitted, exercised a control over, and 
derived a revenue from, the manufacture and sale of liquor,” 

(2.) “ Similar information should be obtained from the two Collectors 

in the Concan, and the Collectors in the Southern Mahratla Country, and 
as regards the present practice in the Guicowar Districts from Colonel 
Outram,” 

8. The reference proposed in paras. 1 and 2 of the foregoing Resolu¬ 
tion was on the 19lh November 1850 made to 

The Superintendent of the Poona Duftur (No. 8515.) 


The Collectors of Tanna.. (No. 8516.) 

Rutnageeree ..(No. 8517.) 

Belgaum ..(No. 8518.) 

Dharwar*, - (No. 8519.) 

Sholapoor.(No. 8520.) and 

the Resident at Baroda. (No. 8521.) 


and the following is the substance of the replies received from them, 

9\ In Dharwar* the Peishwa’s Government permitted the manufacture 
and sale of liquors by, and to the lower castes without any restrictions, 
save that which consisted in leasing the monopoly of it. The right to sell 
Liquor was not, as at present, farmed by the Talooka, but individually, 
and licenses for the sale of liquor were sold to any person who applied for 
them. It was the custom under the iate Government to punish by fine 
members of the higher castes, to whom the use of liquor was prohibited 
by their superstition, w hen found intoxicated. It is to the absence of this 
restriction, that the parlies whom the Collector of Dharwar consulted, 
chiefly attributed the present increase of intemperance. 

10. The revenue derived from the manufacture and sale ofliquor in 
Belgaum t ha£ been very greatly increased since the commencement of the 
British rule. The revenues were farmed out by the late Government and 
the farmers had the privilege of opening shops at particular places, and 
drunkenness was punished as an offence by the state. In the town of Bel- 
gaum the revenue derived from this source under the Peishwah’s Govern¬ 
ment according to the accounts of 7 years amounted to Rupees 3G only, 

* better from the Collector of Dharwar, No, 2185, dated 2Glli December 1S5U- 
t Letter from the Callector of Belgium No, 3-49 dated Ifilli A.rati 1B51, 
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whereas it is now Rupees 12,000. In Bagul cotta it was Rupees 300, 
whereas it is now 5,000. 

11. In Tanna* neither the late Government nor their Officers nnd 
Farmers oT Revenue exercised any control whatever over the manufac¬ 
ture and sale ofliquor, The Bhundarees, Farmers and shopkeepers were 
permitted to produce and dispose of it at pleasure except in Sunjan and 
Callian Talookas where illicit distillation and sale of liquor were prohibit¬ 
ed and punished. In Nusrapoor and Panwell both the sellers and con¬ 
sumers were also punished for excesses in drinking at the discretion of 
the authorities. The mode of deriving revenue from the above source 
varied in the different districts of this Collcctorale, as will be seen from 
the subjoined Extracts from the Collector's Letter. 

4th, <f In the Sunjan Tnlookn, the toddy drawers of Dahanoo Mahal), 
paid a ground rent of 4 annas per each Brah tree, and Rupees 2D alternate¬ 
ly per 100 Date trees, and sold only toddy. In Sanjan, Chinchnec and 
Nehr Mahals, in addition to the said ground rent, a Bhuttee dene or still- 
lax varying from 12 annas to 7 and half Rupees for the privilege of selling 
liquor was levied. In populous Villages where the said system also pro' 
vailed amt in more inland Mahals liquor shops called Khoomar were per¬ 
mitted at fixed payments. 

5th, * f In Mahim a Bhuttee dene was levied which was fixed with re¬ 
ference to the means of the payer and which varied from 8 annas to 2 and 
a half Rupees, 

6th, “ In Col wan, liquor-shops were permitted to be established at 
fixed payments, 

7, “In Moorbaur each Mahal was farmed out, and the amount was fix¬ 
ed with reference to actual consumption, varying from Rupees S to Rupees 
150; besides a molioturfa of from Rupees 5 to Rupees 25 was levied per 
each shop established by the farmer, 

8. “In Gullian the privilege of manufacture and sale of liquor was 
farmed out for periods from 1 to 5 years at fixed sums. The farmer sub¬ 
divided the farm at his pleasure. At places where there were Brah-trees, 
the Bhundarees paid 4 annas per each tree and sold toddy; the Farmer 
had no control over it. 

9th “In Bhewmly, the privilege was farmed either by Mahals or Vil¬ 
lages to whoever offered the highest sum. 

10th. “In Basaein Rupees S per each still and Rupees 8. 4 annas per 
each Khoomar or shop were levied in the Alignr-Wussye Mahal. In 
Augasee Mahal, a ground rent of 14 annas was paid per each tree. In 
some parts ofSaiwan and Kaman Mahals, the usual ground rent was paid, 
and in some parts where toddy liquor was not procurable, shops were per¬ 
mitted to be established at payments of from Rupees 8 to Rupees 15 per 
shop, 

11th, “ In Saisetle, owing to the length of lime which has elapsed 

since its conquest information cannot be obtained, but it appears from the 
accounts of the late Government for the year 1772—73 that cesses under 

* Keller from ihe Collector of Tarnia No. 3GG, dated 13th Mny 1^1. 
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the denomination of Rend Daren, Khuredee, Damn and Rend Bhuttee 
prevailed in that Island* In Oaranja the Bhundarecs paid the usual 
ground rent and manufactored and sold liquor at their pleasure. 

12th. “ In Tolhja a stilt-tax of Rupees 40 or 50 was levied for the 

manufacture and sale of liquor distilled from Mowra flower. The Blum- 
darees who produced it from Brat-trees paid one Rupee per still rf 
established by permission, and Rupees 1 and a half without it. 

13th. “In Panwell the Bhundaries paid a still tax from 1 to Rupees 

1 and a half besides ground rent at 4 and 5 annas per tree. The manufac¬ 
ture and sale of spirits distilled from Mowra flow-er and Date was farmed, 
the amounts of which varied from Rupees 75 to Rupees 1,500. In Petta 
Saco transferred from the late Colaba state, liquor-shops were permitted 
to be established at fixed amount of mohoturfa which varied from Rupees 

2 to Rupees 15. 

14th. “In Nusrapoor each Mahal was farmed from 1 to 3 years, and 
besides the amount of farm a mohoturfa on each shop established by Sub- 
Farmers was levied, with reference to the consumption of liquor. 

15th. “In Saoksee from Rupee I to Rupees 60 were levied per each 
still according to the extent of consumption and from shops which depend¬ 
ed for liquor from others from I to Rupees 3 were received. In some 
Mahals of this District, the privilege was fanned from Rupees 100 to Ru¬ 
pees 500, and a moboturfa of from Rupees 3 to Rupees 7 per shop was 
evied from the Farmer. 

16th. “In Rajpooree the privilege was farmed out, but the amounts 
cannot be ascertained. 

17th. “ In Ryghur a mohoturfa of from S annas to Rupees 2. 13 annas 

per shop was levied, except in Purgunna Mhar, where the privilege was 
banned out. In 1815—16 the Farm amounted to Rs. 150. 

12, The Assistant Inam Commissioner in charge of the Poona Duftur 
submitted his report on the 29th May 1851, 53** This report con¬ 

tained the following information. 

2nd. “ That the sale of liquor was permitted within their Territories 
in the early period of 4he Government of the Peahwas ; these Records 
afford not the slightest indication; nor on the other hand, have I been able 
to discover in them by even an incidental remark or allusion, that it was 
prohibited* Tim absolute silence of the Records of that period, therefore 
on this subject, if taken in connexion with the fact that under the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Peisbwaa in after years, and at a time, moreover, when it 
derived a revenue from the sale of liquor, intemperance was severely 
punished, may perhaps be regarded as a proof that at the earlier period 
referred to, the Peishwa’a subjects were not addicted to that vice, as it 
certainly appears to be conclusive that the Government did not then de¬ 
rive any revenue from the sale ofliquor. 

3rd* “ The Records, however, show lhatas early as A. D* 1761-2 the 
,ate Government derived revenue from that source, in certain Mahals In 

* fjeucr from liic Asss&Laut Inaiu Commissioner m charge, Poona Duftur, No. 53, dated 
»)kh May 1851. 
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Goozerat; and that for this revenue the Managers of these Mahals were 
responsible to Government. This item, it is true, seldom exceeded Rs. 
200 a year from a single Mahal, and in several it did not amount to even 
a fourth purl (Rupees 50) of that sum, while in a very few no revenue 
whatever appears to have been derived from this source. 

4th* The Mahals in Goozerat from which revenue was obtained on 
account of the sale of Liquor, exceeded in number those which contri¬ 
buted nothing on this account, but even with respect to these last, il may 
be supposed, that their exemption was owing to a scarcity in those Mahals 
of the productions from which liquor was made, or to other circumstances 
unfavorable to its manufacture, rather than to any disinclination on the 
part of the Feshwa’s Government, to increase to the utmost, by such 
means, its resources, having as has been seen, already admitted the prin¬ 
ciple that the sale of liquor to its subjects was a legitimate source of 
Revenue* 

5th, * f The Farmer of this branch of revenue, who, I find, was frequent¬ 

ly a Parser, was licensed by the Government Manager to sell the liquor 
in a single village of the Mahal only (usual that in which the Manager 
himself resided) and although the transgression of this restriction, was 
invariably punished, if detected, by a heavy fine levied from the Farmer 
there is proof that the risk was often incurred; and from this circums¬ 
tance, it might perhaps be inferred, that the consumption of liquor then, 
was much larger, than the revenue therefrom as entered in the Records 
would indicate* But although the sale of liquor was sanctioned by the 
Peshwa, an individual convicted of drunkenness was severely punished, 
and if any idea inay be formed of the prevalence of this vice from the 
infrequency of the convictions on account of it, as shewn by the Re¬ 
cords, the Peshwa’s subjects in Goozerat were a very temperate peo¬ 
ple; the same remarks also apply to Kandesh, from each Mahal of 
which, however, Government derived a revenue by the sale of liquor, but 
the amount was inconsiderable and seldom exceeded Rupees 5,000 per 
annum* 

6th* fr The revenue from (he sale of liquor in the Peshwa’s possessions 
in Hindooslan &c, was obtained in a similar manner, but to a greater 
extent. In one Mahal alone (Satur) this item of revenue averaged for 
several years about Rupees 3,000 per annum, but Ibis comparatively 
large amount was, I am told, owing to the presence there of a large body 
of the Peshw&’s Troops during the period, and it is, I believe^ a well 
known fact that it was invariably the custom to authorize the sale of 
liquor in the Pcshwa’s Camps, the Government deriving therefrom a 
considerable revenue. 

7th. “ The system adopted by the late Govcrnmentm theConcan with 
respect to the sale of liquor appears to have been the game as was pur¬ 
sued in Goozerat, except that instead of, as there, restricting the sale of it 
to a single Village in a Mahal, the privilege was extended in the Conran 
to several Villages in each Mahal; for this statement, however, my only 
authority is the verbaUestimony of persons employed in the Duftur, a? 
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}he Records relating to thq Con can by which alone the correctness of the 
information could be tested were some years ago removed from the Pesh- 
wa f s Duftur to the different Collectorat*s in the Concan, and Have not 
since been returned here, 

8th. “In the Soobhas of Nuggur and Poona the sale of liquor appears 
Jo have been almost, if not entirely, prohibited, except for Medicinal pur¬ 
poses, and in Poona itself liquor was only to be obtained in small quan¬ 
tities* at the Peshwa’s stores, on producing a certificate of the necessity 
for it countersigned by one of the Peshwa’a Ofiicers. One or two of these 
orders have been lately found in examining some heaps of loose papers 
in the Peahwa’s Duftur. The frequent mention in the Records of fines 
having been levied from inhabitants of Poona for bringing liquor secretly 
into the City and also for drinking it in the Camp in its vicinity (where 
its sale was freely permitted to the Feahwn’s Troops) looks like a deter¬ 
mination on the part of the Feshwa to repress and prevent intemperance, 
at least in the Capital of his dominions. 

9th* I£ Great chiefs holding lands on service tenure had authority to 
manufacture liquor within their possessions, but in Government Mahals, 
the person who farmed its liquor revenue had alone permission to make 
any and there are frequent instances in the Records in my charge of in¬ 
dividuals being heavily fined, for interfering with his monopoly by maa*- 
factifring liquor clandestinely*’ 1 

13. In Sholapoor * the Manufacture and sale ofliquor was permitted 
generally under the Peishwa’s Government, The farmer* were restrict¬ 
ed only so far as regarded the higher classes, namely Brahmins, Jungums 
and Wanees, to whom they were prohibited Trom selling it* In the Dis¬ 
trict of Sholapoor there appears to have been but one town, viz. Muti- 
droop in which liquor was manufactured and sold. In Mahal Talook two, 
viz* Mohol and Begumpoor. In Mar ah Talook a the former could only 
send liquor to fairs and yatraa with the special orders of the Kamavisdars, 
In Kurmulla, Indee, Hyperge, Mooctcbihall and Barsee, a farmer for the 
whole of the Talooka was fixed, and he seems to have been permitted a 
great discretion in the sale of his liquor both as to localities and quantity. 
In Mungolce it would appear the Patella and Cool corneas used to dispose 
of the monopoly of the gala,of liquor in their respective Villages, and the 
amount of the monopoly ranged according to the size and importance of 
each Village. 

14, The Resident at Baroda,f submitted with his letter of the 3rd July 
1851, No. 115, translation of a Yad from the Durbar of his Highness the 
Guicowar, stating that “ the farmers are authorized to sell spirits to the 
Ryots of this Sukar within their respective limits, but not to British sub¬ 
jects;” and Col. Outran* was informed in the Government Letter No. 7637 
of tho 24th July 1851, that “what Government wish to know is whether 
any and if so, what control if exercised over farmers and people, so as to 

* Letter from the Collector of Sholapoor No. 444 dated 14lh June 1B51. 

* Loiter from the Resident at Baroda, No, 115, dated 3rd July 1851. 
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check the consumption of liquor and indulgence on the part of ihe people 
in intemperate* habits.” 

15. The Collector of Rutnageereet gave an account of the revenues 
derived by the Paishwa*s Government from each of the Districts of that 
Collectornte, and stated, with regard to the control exercised over the sale 
of lit] u or, that throughout the Pnishwa’s accounts in Ids Office he found seve¬ 
ral fines levied both from persons selling in places which were not appa¬ 
rently licensed, selling to Brahmins or servants of Government and allow¬ 
ing persons to obtain so much liquor that it led to inebriety, Mr. Coles J 
also gave an account of Ihe amount of fines levied, and concluded ids Idler 
by stating 

(31.) “Ihave been able to obtain little verbal information regarding 
the liquor system in the Peishwa's lime, but it seems to be generally un¬ 
derstood that there were shops established in certain Villages and the 
owners paid the Mohoturfn tax; in Khotec Villages this would not perhaps 
appear in the accounts always separately from the other items of the farm, 
and I am therefore led to believe, that the former Government obtained 
even a larger Revenue from the sale of liquor than is shewn above. The 
Bhundar Mhars (trees drawn for Mad dee) of the Country were taxed at 
the surveys at a 1 uglier rate than the cocoa out bearing trees; the former 
were assessed at about one Rupee to a Rupee and a quarter, whereas the 
rent of the latter (when in ready money) were fixed at about quarter of a 
Rupee per tree. I find that a year or two after the survey of the Vizia* 
droog Talooka in 1794-95, an increase was made to the Revenue in those 
Villages whore the trees had been converted from Cocoanul growing to 
Maddee yielding trees. In fine Seaboard Villages of (he Vellumh and 
Gohagur Mahals of the Anjunwell District—there is a tax of from half to 
one Rupee on trees belonging to Brahmins drawn for Maddee, and this ts 
said to be owing to the Brahmins having taken trees at the Muktee Kaolce 
rates, of four annas a tree, and then having leased them to the Bhundarecs 
to extract liquor from. 

(32.) “The account of the fines levied shews some curious reasons for 
imposing them, but it is clear Iliat the offence w as greatly enhanced by 
Brahmins, Sonars or other castes who were prohibited the use of spiritu¬ 
ous liquors by their religion, being concerned in any way. 

(33.) “In many instances, there appear to have been general prohibi¬ 
tions, as in the case of the Yiziadroog District, but I imagine it was li¬ 
mited to the importation of liquor from other districts, and not to a total 
abstinence from liquor drinking. 

(34.) “I am not of opinion, that intemperance has greatly increased in 
this zillob, although perhaps throughout the community a more general 
use of liquor prevails ; a dram is merely necessary to those who labour all 
day in the rice fields, exposed to the inclemency of the weather, but the 
bailors are, I believe, those who indulge most in spirituous liquors; the 

* Vide infra para. 16, 

f Collector's loiter No. 1147, dated JOih July lR6J r paras. 1 @ 17, 
t Co Her tor's better No. 1147 dated J 9ib July 1B51 paras. 19 @ 30. 
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Mussulmans of the zillah have not the character of abstaining, as by their 
religion they are bound. Religious festivals and marriages are seldom al¬ 
lowed to pass off without a great consumption of liquors among the lower 
classes, and the labourers are often paid a portion of their hire in liquor 
under the denomination of Post.** 

*16, In reply to the reference made to him on the 24 th duly* last Cob 
Outran* forwards translation of a yad received from the Goteowar Durbar, 
in answer to a reference he made to His Highness on the subject* from 
which it appears that no specific measures are adopted to restrict the sale 
of liquor, but that the punishment inflicted on persons committing disturb¬ 
ance under the influence of intoxication arc of such a nature that few in¬ 
stances of drunkenness occur, 

A. Malet, 

Chief Sec. to Govt. 

The preceding document ive consider one of high importance. It is 
evident from the facts so diligently collected by the Government of¬ 
ficials , that while the petitioners were mistaken when, on native authority, 
they insinuated that no licenses were granted by the native governments 
for the sale of ardent spirits, their allegation that intemperance lias most 
fearfully encreased in all parts of the country under British administra- 
lion/has been fully established,. The fact is sufficiently humiliating and 
distressing; and it is a ground of comfort in the view of it, to find the ex- 
plicil declaration made, {C That Government take every available opportu- 
nity for endeavouring ta impress on their local officers, that their object is 
not to obtain a revenue from the sale of intoxicating liquor and drugs, but 
to repress their use as much as possible Let the officers of Government 
act in the spirit of these instructions. Let them greatly reduce the num¬ 
ber of the licenses which they issue. Let them withhold them altogether 
from parties keeping disorderly houses. Let them view drunkenness, as it 
actually is, ns a loathsome nuisance, and a heinous and parent crime 
against society. Let them cjiligontly and faithfully bring offenders to 
justice, and, in imitation of the native governments, let them visit them 
with severe punishment. Let the petitioners use all the moral dissuasives 
against intemperance which are at their disposal; and lei them ever give 
the fullest effect to these dissuasive^ by their own example. An t 
them, when they next address Government, come forward with a body of 
wel 1 -considered and prudent practical suggestions „ 


II.—Gaussen on the Plenary Inspiration of Scripture^ 
There are few subjects more generally discussed and of more impor¬ 
tance in the present day, than those connected with the inspiration of 

* Quoted in para. H of this Memo, 

f Thcopacitslia : the Plenary luspirauuu of die Holy Scripi,„*es by L. Gausson, D, U, 
Piofessor of Systematic Theology, Oraloirc, Geneva. Translated from ihc latest edition, 
Edinburgh, 1851 ,pp. 3G5, foolscap. 8vo, 
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fieri pin re. In past times the great question, for the most part, between 
Christians and unbelievers, was whether or not Christianity is from God. 
Now, however, many professedly grant that, as a whole it is, while they 
deny that the Bible is an infallible record of His will. It is asserted that 
since truth is one, there is no difference between natural and revealed 
truth and that the Inspiration of the sacred writers being merely the 
result of a high moral and spiritual state, it is in no way different from tbnt 
of the Christian, the poet, and the philosopher. Inspiration is not denied; 
but strenuous efforts are made to explain it away. Such views as these, of 
course, are rarried out to a greater or less extent; but whether in an ex- 
Ireme or modified form they have infected many schools of theology. 
This cannot be called an altogether new device; but never before has 
laxity of views on these points prevailed to such an extent among professing 
Christians. Their modern mam festal ion may be said to have arisen with 
the older rationalism of Germany, and accordingly we find the theologians of 
that country the main defenders of them. It is true that, since the time of 
Schleiermacher, German theology, hi so far as that name may be applied, 
has been gradually approaching towards better and clearer views on this 
subject. Still there is much laxity yet prevailing, and, with the exception of 
Hengstenberg, none of the more noted evangelical German divines have 
unhesitatingly accepted the scriptures in all their integrity, as infallibly 
dictated by the Spirit of God, In France the rationalists of the Reformed 
Church of whom M. Athonase CocquereJ may be taken as a favourable 
type, arc little better than their northern brethern ; and are certainly far 
further from the truth than such men as Twesten and Tholuck. In Eng¬ 
land, Coleridge was one of the first to propound lax views of Inspiration in 
his ff Confess ions of an enquiring spirit;" and there are not a few able men 
in the church of England, and perhaps we may say true Christians, that 
have followed in this respect after his footsteps, Archdeacon Hare has 
given forth ft very uncertain sound on this mailer. Whately and his friend 
Dr. Ilinds have stated their belief to be, that scripture is only infallible as 
regards religious truth and not as regards every trivial matter of history. 
Of the late Dr. Arnold, of Mr, Donaldson, of Professor Baden Powell, 
and of many other ministers and members of this church, it is unnecessary 
to write at length. All such views, it is evident, have a tendency to weaken 
the Christian faith. Ifitisonce admitted that human imperfection and 
human error exist in the word of God, then it ceases to be an infallible 
guide. The line of demarcation can never be strictly drawn between 
what is of man and what of God; so that human reason is again thrown 
back upon its own weakness. Fully alive to the dangers of such a cause, 
Scotland and Geneva have lifted their voices against all tampering with 
the authority of the Sacred Record. Scotland especially has distinguished 
itself in this content. It is to one of her sons that, under God, the modern 
Evangelical Schools of Geneva owes its origin. The work before us is 
perhaps the most complete defence of Thcnpncustia or Plenary Inspira¬ 
tion that has appeared in recent times, but its author first received his 
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views oti this subject from Robert Haldane, ami has been not a little in¬ 
debted to a small work by that highly honoured servant of God. 

This may well be called a book which should be in the possession of 
every Christian, for it treats an important b object in an able and very ex¬ 
haustive manner. Dr. Gaussen disclaims all intention of writing a treatise 
on the the whole subject of the Inspiration of Scripture. He assumes 
Christianity to be from God, and proceeds to argue, that, if so, the Bible 
is an infallible record of his will. “We have not written these pages/* 
he says (p. I3G) ct for the disciples of Porphyry, or of Voltaire,or of Rous¬ 
seau ; and it has not been our object to prove that the Scriptures are 
worthy of belief. Others have done this, and it is not our task. We ad¬ 
dress ourselves to men who respect the scriptures, and who admit their 
veracity. To these we attest, that, being true, they say that they are 
inspired, and that being inspired, they declare that they are so through¬ 
out : whence we conclude that they necessarily must be so.** Such being 
Ids point, of departure, he docs not attempt to proceed in a strictly scien¬ 
tific manner; but mingles earnest Christian appeal with his various argu¬ 
ments, Yet while his ambitionJias been to make his work "level to the 
comprehension of all classes of readers/ 1 it is due to him to state, that he 
treats his subject in a thoroughly systematic manner—that he leaves hard¬ 
ly any further argument to be advanced, and but few objections to boast of 
having been unnoticed. It would be too much to say that he does not oc¬ 
casionally overstrain his argument or that his replies to opponents are al¬ 
ways satisfactory , but it may safely be affirmed, that his work is in many 
important respects superior to any others that have appeared on the same 
subject. 

After having in his Introduction established the vital importance of the 
question in hand. Dr. Gaussen proceeds in his first chapter to define Plena¬ 
ry Inspiration. lie rightly asserts that dear, distinct views of its nature 
are of the utmost importance. If it is only proven that it may exist, one 
half of the battle is gained. The doctrine of Plenary Inspiration is, that 
the Holy Scriptures were given by God for our sure guidance, and that 
(however this result may have been produced) they contain no 
error, but even in their very words may be regarded as sent from him to 
us. After explaining this definition our author shows, that such Inspira¬ 
tion is possible and that it docs not necessarily exclude the individuality 
of the sacred writers-. The next chapter proceeds to give the Scriptural 
proof of his Inspiration. It is first shewn from such passages as 2, Tiro, 
iii. 16. that the Scriptures assert their own Plenary Inspiration. They arc 
then viewed under various divisions, and passages arc quoted which apply 
to each of these divisions separately. Tins part of the volume gives rise 
to much able Biblical criticism, for the passages adduced to establish the 
author's views, are all carefully examined. Finally the example of Jesus 
Christ and of the apostles is brought forward. It is shown how reverent¬ 
ly they dealt with Scripture and how they argued from single clauses and 
peculiar expressions. The argument here is closely and solemnly con¬ 
ducted ; and Dr. Gaussen strives to show that either our Saviour himself 
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must have been in errors or else that many of our modern divines have 
wandered far, very far, from the truth. He follows Christ throughout his 
ministry; points to Christ thrice rebuking Satan with sentences from the 
word of God, saying to his disciples “This day is this Scripture fulfilled 
in your ears,” telling the people at the pool of Bethesda to “search the 
Scriptures,” asking on the cross for vinegar that “ the Scripture might be 
fulfilled”—follows him throughout his ministry, ami puts it to the con- 
sciences of his readers, whether the Son of God could have spoken of the 
Bible as he did, unless in full reality it was the very word of God, 

In the third chapter a catechetical sketch is given of the main points of 
the doctrine of Theopneustia; and it m supported by human testimony* 
Dr, Gaussen shows that with one single exception, it was denied only by 
heretics during the first eight centuries of Christendom. “Jt is,” he 
says, “ the uniform doctrine of the whole Church down to the days of the 
reformation.” 

The succeeding chapter is perhaps the most valuable in the volume; 
because it collects together and ably discusses the various modem objec¬ 
tions to Plenary Inspiration. For these we must refer our readers to the 
work itself; but we desire to notice the large amount of original thinking 
which Dr. Gaussen has bestowed on this labour of love* The section, for 
instance, on the errors in natural philosophy which some assert to exist in 
the Bible, is characterized by a surprising display of ingenuity and com¬ 
mand of the facts of modern science. The astronomical objection to the 
miracle recorded in the 10th chapter of Joshua is answered by an able 
mathematical demonstration of its possibility am?accordance with our as¬ 
tronomical knowledge. Not content with refuting objections, Dr. Gaussen 
turns round on them and uses science as a weapon foT their total 
overthrow. 

The remaining chapters contain an examination of evasions and of the 
nature and function of sacred criticism, together with a retrospect of the 
whole work and a practical application of the views advanced in it, The 
translation before us is published by Johnstone in his “Fireside Library,” 
and has been executed by Mr. D* D* Scott, who ha* adhered faithfully to 
the original * presenting it in an unmutilated form* 


III*—Act for Marriages in India. 

For public convenience, we reprint the new Marriage Act for India, 
which appears to us to be in every respect of a highly satisfactory char- 
acter, and well worthy of the great efforts which, for a score of years, have 
heen made for its production* We trust that the arrangements for carry¬ 
ing it into effect to be made by the Government of India will be of tbe 
simplest character, and such, especially, as will suit the convenience of the 
different Christians Missions in tills country, ami the pecuniary circum¬ 
stances of the poorest of the native converts. 

Fort William, Home Department, Legislative, 
the 17th October, 1851. 

Notification— Tho following Act of Parliament II and 15 Victoria 
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Cap. XL. enliluled I( An Act for Marriages in India, 1 * is published for ge¬ 
neral information. 

By order of the Hon - ble the President in Council, 
Fred. Jas. Halliday,. 

Secy, to the Govt . of Indio. 

ANNO DLCUtio QUARTO AND DECXMO QUINTO 
VICTORIA REGINJE. 

Cap, xl. 

Act for Marriages in India, 

(21th July 1S5L 

Whereas it is expedient to amend the Law of Marriages in India, be it 
enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with Hie Advice 
and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in tills 
present Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, as fol¬ 
lows, 

1. In every Case of marriage intended to be solemnized in India after 
the commencement of this, Act, where Gere or 

Marriage of Ctiristiaua iu both of the Parlies is or are a Person or Persons 
India way bo solemnised professing the Christian Religion, such Marriage 

Notice oHnusiidod Mat- tua ? bo solemnized under (lie Provisions of ibis 
risgc \a he £ivea io ihc Act; and where such Marriage is intended to be 
Marriage Registrar for the so solemnized, One of the Parties shall give No- 
District. lice j ri Writing to the Marriage Registrar io he 

appointed under the Provisions of this AcL for the 
District within which I he Parties shall have dwelt for such period then 
next preceding as by such Laws or Regulations as hereinafter mentioned 
may he required, or, if the Parties dwell in the Districts of different Mar¬ 
riage Registrars shall gi\fc the like Notice to the Marriage Registrar for 
each District, and every such Notice shall be in such Form and contain 
such Particulars as may be prescribed by such Laws or Regulations, and 
shall be open for Inspection and published as by such Laws or Regulations 
limy be provided. 

U, The Marriage Registrar, upon being requested so to do by or on 
behalf of the Parly by whom the Notice was 

Certificate af Nuiice to given, and One of the Parties intending Marriage 
be issued on request. having made Oath or Declaration an hereinafter 

required, shall issue under his Hand a Certificate 
of such Notice having been given, and of such Oath or Declaration haring 
been made, provided no lawful Impediment according to the Law of Eng¬ 
land be shown to the Satisfaction of the Marriage Registrar why such Cer¬ 
tificate should not issue, and the issue of such Certificate have not been 
sooner forbidden, in manner hereinafter mentioned, by any Person or 
Persons by this Act authorized in that behalf, 
Proviso, Provided always, that where by such Oath or 

Declaration it appears that one of the Parties 
intending Marriage (not being a Widower or Widow) is under Twenty one 
Fears of Age, the Marriage Registrar shall not issue such Certificate until 
the Expiration of such Period after the giving of such Notice as may be in 
this Behalf provided by such Laws or Regulations as hereinafter men lion - 
cd, 

III, The Father if living, or any Party under Twenty one Years of 
Age, such Party not being a Widower or Widow, 

Who io give Couseai if .or, if the Father be dead, the Guardian or Guar- 
Pa rues under Age. dians of the Person of the Party so under Age 

law billy appointed, or Ope of thorn, and in case 
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shall have Authority to give Consent to the Marriage ot such Party ; and 
such Consent is hereby required for the Marriage of such Party so under 
Age, unless ihere be no Person authorized to give such Consent resident 
iu India. 

IV. Every Person whose Consent to a Marriage is required as aforesaid 

is hereby authorized to forbid, in such Manner as 
Jasucai Regiatrar T g Cer- may be provided for such Laws or Regulations 
uftcale may be tori idden. a3 hereinafter mentioned, the Issue of the Marri¬ 
age Registrar's certificate; and in case the Issue 
of any such Certificate be so forbidden the Notice and all Proceedings 
thereupon shall be utterly void : Provided always, that (subject to such 
( jaws and Regulations) if either of the Parties intending Marriage allege 
that the Person forbidding the Issue of such Certificate is not authorized 
hy Law so to do, the Marriage Registrar shall examine into such Allega¬ 
tion, and if he be satisfied that such Person is not authorized as aforesaid 
shall act in like Manner, and the like Proceedings may be had under this 
Act in relation to such Marriage, as if the Issue of such Certificate had not 
been forbidden by such Person. 

V. If any person whose Consent is necessary to any Marriage under 
this Act shall be non compos mentis, or if any 
such Person (other than 1 lie Father) shall, with¬ 
out just Cause, withhold his or her Consent to a 
Marriage, the Parties intending Marriage may 
apply by Petition, where the Person whose Con¬ 
sent is necessary is resident within any of the Towns of Calcutta, Madras 
*nd Bombay, to,the Supreme Court of Judicature established by Royal 
Charter in the Presidency or Place in which such Person is resident, or if 
such Person be not resident within any of the said Towns, then to the 
Judge of the Zillah or like District within which such Person is resilient, 
or to such Person as may fur this Purpose be appointed under the Laws or 
Regulations hereinafter mentioned, and the said Supreme Court or any 
Judge thereof or such Judge of the Zillah or District, or such other Person 
shill be Empowered to examine the Allegations of the Petition in a sum¬ 
mary .Way, and if upon such Examination such Marriage appear proper, 
such Supreme Court or any Judge thereof, or such Judge of the Zillah or 
District, or such other Person shall declare the same to be so, and such 
Declaration shall be as good and effectual as if the Person whose Consent 
was needed had consented to the Marriage, and in case such Person has 
forbidden the Issue of the Marriage Registrar's Certificate, such Certifi¬ 
cate shall be issued, and the like Proceedings may he had under this Act 
in relation to the Marriage, as if the Issue of such Certificate had not been 
forbidden by such Person, anything hereinbefore contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

VL Before any such Certificate as aforesaid shall he issued by any 
^ Marriage Registrar, One of the Parties intending 

Oa!h or Declaration io be Marriage shall appear personally before such 
x -fi m ^ Marriage Registrar, and shall make Oath, or shall 

™ * make his or her solemn Declaration instead of an 

Oath, that he or she believetk that there is not any Impediment of Kindred 
or Affinity or other lawful Hindrance to the said Marriage, and that both 
the Parties to the intended Marriage, have, or (where lire Parlies have 
dwelt in the Districts of different Marriage Registrars) that the Party 
making such Oath or Declaration hath, for the Peiiod required by such 

Laws or Regulations as are hereafter mentioned, hid their, his, or her 
usual Place of Abode within the District of such Marriage Registrar, and 
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where either or each of 
under (ha age of Twenty-cine Years 3 Unit the Consent 6T the Person or 
Persons whose Consent to such Marriage is required by Law has been ob¬ 
tained thereto, or that there is no Person resident within the Territories 
under the Government of the East India Company having Authority to 
give such Consent, as the ease may lie: Provided at was, that where under 
the foregoing Provision the stud Supreme Court or a Judge thereof, or such 
Judge#of tlie Zillah or like District, or such other Person as aforesaid, de¬ 
clares Ihe Marriage to be proper, it shall not be necessary to make Oath or 
declare that such Consent has been obtained to such Marriage. 

V1L Any Person may, in manner provided by such Laws or Regula¬ 
tions, enter a Protest with the Marriage Registrar 
Praicsi againsi Lbuq of against the Issue of a Certificate for the Marriage 

Certificate may he entered, of any Person named therein, and ir any Protest 
he so entered, no Certificate shall issue uulit the 
Marriage Registrar shall have examined into the Matter of the Protest, 
and is satisfied that it ought not to obstruct the Issue of the Certificate for 
the said Marriage, or until the Protest be withdrawn by the Party who en¬ 
tered the same, 

YUL In all oases whatsoever where the Marriage Registrar has refus¬ 
ed such Certificate as aforesaid, it shall bo lawful 
Appeal where Rcgbirar for either of ihe Parlies intending Marriage to ap¬ 
ply by Petition, whore the District of such Regis- 
li ar is within any of the Town of Calcutta, Ma¬ 
dras, and Bombay, to the Supreme Court of Judicature established by 
Royal Charter in the Presidency or Place within which such District is 
comprised, or if such District be not within any of the said Towns then to 
the Judge of the Zillali or like District within w hich ihe same is compris¬ 
ed, or to such other Person as may for this purpose be appointed by the 
Laws or Regulations hereinafter mentioned and the said Supreme Court 
or any Judge thereof*or such Judge of the Zillah or like District, or such 
other Person, shall be empowered to examine the Allegations of the Peti¬ 
tion, in a summary wav, and shall decide thereon, and the Decision of such 
Supreme Court or a Judge thereof, or of such Judge of the Zillali or lake 
District, or of such other Person, shall be final, and Ihe Marriage Regis¬ 
trar to whom the Application was originally made shall proceed in accord¬ 
ance therewith, anything herem-before contained notwithstanding* 

IX, After the Issue of the Certificate of the Marriage Registrar, or 
where Notice is required to be given under this 
After Issue of Certificate, Act to the Marriage Registrars for different Dis- 
Marriage may bo solenin- tricts, after the Issue of the Certificates of the 
rai'"Regfsirar' MJ Two Marriage Registrars for such Districts, Marriage 
Witnesses. may bo solemnized between and by the Parties 

described in such Certificate or Certificates, ac¬ 
cording lo such Form and Ceremony as they may see fit to adopt; provid¬ 
ed nevertheless, that every such Marriage shall be solemnized between 
such Hours as shall be fixed by the Laws and Regulations hereinafter 
mentioned, in the Presence of some Marriage Registrar, to whom shall be 
delivered such Certificate or Certificates as aforesaid, and of Two or imre 
Witnesses, provided also, that in some Part or of the Ceremony each of 
the Parties shall declare, c 1 do solemnly declare, That I know not of any 
lawful 'Impediment why f L A. B., may not bo joined in Matrimony to 
C, D.,* or shall declare to the like Effect, 

And each of the Parlies shall say to lire other, 

f 1 call upon there Persons here present to witness, Thai J, A. E., do 
'take thee, C. D., to be iny lawful wedded Wife [or Husband V or 
Words to the like Effect, 
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Whon Marriage is not 
liiad within Three; Mo ill hi 
niter Notice, a new Notice 
required. 


cd. 


Provided also, there be no lawful impediment to the Marriage of such 
Parlies, 

X. Whenever a Marriage is not had within Three Calendar months 
after the Notice shall have been so ordered by the 
Marriage Registrar, the Notice and the Certifi¬ 
cate which may have been issued thereupon, and 
all other Proceedings thereupon, shall be utterly 
void, and no person shall proceed to solemnize 
the Marriage, nor shall any Marriage Registrar register the same, until 
nevv Notice shall have been given, and Entry made, and Certificate there¬ 
of given, at the Time and in the Manner aforesaid, 

XL After the Solemnization of any Marriage under lids Act the Mar¬ 
riage Registrar present at the Solemnization 
Marriage io be register- thereof shall forthwith register such Marriage in 
duplicate, that is to say, in a Marriage Register 
Book according to the Form of Schedule to this 
Act annexed, and also in a Certificate attached to the Marriage Register 
Book, as a Counterfoil; and the Entry of such Marriage in both the Cer¬ 
tificate and the Marriage Register Booh shall be signed by the Person by 
or before whom the Marriage has been solemnized, if there be nay such 
Person and by the Marriage Registrar present at such Marriage, whether 
or not the Marriage is solemnized by him ami also by the Parlies married, 
and attested by Two Witnesses, and every such Entry shall be made hi 
Order from the Beginning to Hie End of the Book, and the number of 1 he Cer¬ 
tificate shall correspond with that of the Entry in the Marriage Register Book. 

X1L The Marriage Registrar shall forthwith separate the Certificate 
from the Marriage Register Book, and transmit 
it, at the End of mory Month, to Ihe Secretary 
to the Government of the Presidency or Plane 
within which he resides, or to such other Officer 
as may for this purpose be'appointed under the 
Laws or Regulations hereinafter mentioned, and if no Manages have been 
registered during such month the Marriage Registrar shall certify such fact 
under his hand, and such Certificate shall be transmitted as aforesaid, and 
Ihn Marriage Registrar shall keep safely the said Register Book until it be 
filled, and &lmll then transmit the same to the Secretary lo the Government, 
or to such other Officer as aforesaid, Lo be kept by him with the Records 
of his Office, provided that with regard to those Marriages so certified, of 
which it may appear to the Governor General in Council desirable that 
evidence should be transmitted to England, ihe Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment, or such other Officer as aforesaid, shall, at the End of every Three 
Calendar Months in each Year, scud all the Certificates nf Marriage sent 
to him ns aforesaid during such Three Months, signed by him, to the Se¬ 
cretary ol the East India Company, Tor Ihn Purpose of being delivered to 
the Registrar General of Births, Deal Ik, and Marriages in England. 

XIU. After any Marriage has been solemnized under ibis Act, it shall 
not be necessary, in support of such Marriage, 
to give any Proof in respect of the Dwelling of 
ihe Parlies, or of Ihe Consent of any person 
whose Consent thereunto is required by Law, nor 
shall any Evidence he given to prove the contrary, 

in any Suit touching the validity of such Marriage, 

XIV. U shall be lawful for ihe Marriage Registrar before whom any 

Marriage is solemnized according to the Provi- 
may ask cct* sitms of this Act Lo ask of lire Parties to be mar- 

. .. P*r"«. vie,] the several Parties requited lo he registered 

touching such Malign 

TttiRP Serifs. Vnr. TI No. 11 :i0 


Certificates of Marriages 
in be irnnsmiiLcd period!* 
t ally lo die Secretory of the 
(■ovcmmeni, 


Proof of Ropit!unco oT 
Pardos or Consent not ne¬ 
cessary lo establish Mar* 
ritige. 
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Punish men t 
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da ration. 


XV. Every Person who shall enter a Protest with th# Marriage Regis- 

.. . trar, against the 1 ss ue of a nv Certificate on Grounds 

*ri P« Tibl/io ^ ® ut ' h Marriage llegistrar, or the Supremo 
c OS IS aud damage*. Court ot the Presidency or Place, or any Judge 

thereof or the Judge of the Z ill ah or like District, 
or other Person, to whom upon the Refusal of such Certificate, and Ap¬ 
plication is authorized by this Act, to be frivolous, ami such as ought not 
to obstruct the Issue of the Certificate shall be liable for the Costs of all 
Proceedings in relation thereto, and for Damages, to be recovered by suit 
by the Parly against whose Marriage such Protest was entered. 

XVI. Every Person who shall knowingly and wilfully make any false 
Oath or false Declaration, or sign any false Notice 

of Persons or Certificate, required by this Act, or by any 
such Laws or Regulations as hereinafter*' men¬ 
tioned, for I be Purpose of procuring sny Marriage, 
aft d ? ver y Pe rson who shall forbid the issue of any Marriage Registrar's 
Certificate by falsely representing himself or herself to be a Person whose 
Consent to such Marriage is required by Law;, knowing such Representa¬ 
tion to be false, shall, on Conviction, be liable to be punished in such 
Manner as by such Laws or Regulations may be provided. 

XVII. Every Prosecution under this Act shall he commenced within 
such time after the Offence committed as by 
such Laws of Regulations may he provided. 

XVIII, The Government of each Presidency or Place in India may ap¬ 
point Marriage Registrars for the Purposes of this 
Act, and may assign Districts to the Registrars so 
to be appointed, and in respect of any Places with¬ 
in the Territories of any Native Prince or Stale 
In alliance with the East India Company, the Go¬ 
vernor General of India in Council may appoint 
such Marriage Registrars and assign to them Districts. 

XIX. The Government of each such Presidency and Place may from 
Time to Time appoint reasonable Fees to lie taken 
of the parlies intending Marriage, for receiving 
and publishing Notices of Marriage, and for issu¬ 
ing Certificates, entering Protesls, and registering 
Marriages under this Act, and all such Fees shall 
be accounted for and paid over by the Marriage 

Registrars to the Government Treasury, and the Government shall pro¬ 
vide all necessary Books and Papers for giving effect to the Provision of 
this Act. 

XX. 


Lim italic it t>f Prosecution. 


Government of each Pre¬ 
sidency may appoint Mar¬ 
riage Regiklrars, Go¬ 
vernor General may ap¬ 
point in certain Cases. 


Government of each Pre¬ 
sidency may appoint Fees 
to be taken under this Act, 
to be accounted for by Mar¬ 
riage Registrars. 


Governor General in 
Council empowered lo 
make Laws and Regula¬ 
tions for the Purposes of 
this Act. 


It shall be lawful for the Governor General of India in Council 
from Time to Time, by Laws and Regulations 
(not inconsistent with the Provisions of this Act) 
to be made in the Manner and subject to the Pro¬ 
visions by Law required in respect of Laws and 
Regulations made by the said Governor General 
in Council, to provide tor the Inspection and Pub¬ 
lication of Notices of Marriage given under this Act, for the Custody and 
Protection from Injury of Marriage Register Book, for Appeals from and 
Reference in Cases o I Doubt by the Marriage Registrars in relation to 
Marriages forbidden or Protasis entered under this Act, for fixing the 
Hours between which Marriages may be solemnized under this Act, for 
appointing the Officers lo whom Certificates are to be transmitted by the 
Marriage Registrars, and gq^rally for giving Effect to the Provisions of 
this Act. 
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Marriages may continue 
to be sol^mnizud as here¬ 
tofore. 

Power to Governor Ge¬ 
neral in Council to make 
Laws for the Regislration 
of Marriages not SnlemmE- 
ed under this Acl. 


XX. Nothing herein contained shall invalidate or affect any Marriage 
which may be solemnized in India by Persons in 
Holy Orders, or any Marriages which may be 
solemnized under I he Provisions of the Act of the 
Fifty-eighth year of King George the Third, 
Chapter Eighty four, or any other Marriages 
which under the Law, for the Time being hi force 
in India might have been there solemnized in case 
this Act had not been passed: Provided that it 
shall be lawful for the Governor General of India 
id Council from Time to Time by Lows and IIemulations to be made as 
aforesaid, to provide for the Registration of any Marriages solemnized in 
India Persons in Holy Orders, or of any Marriages there solemnized under 
the Provisions of ihesaid Act of the Fifty-eighth year of King George the 
Third, Chapter Eighty lour, or of any other Marriages there solemnized, 
of which it may appear to the said Governor General in Council de¬ 
sirable that Evidence should be transmitted to England and to provide 
for the care and Custody of the Registers of such Marriages and for the 
Transmission of Certificates thereof to the Secretaries o! the Goverment 
of the respective Presidencies, or to other Officers, and for their sending 
the same to the Secretary nf the East India Company, for the purpose of 
being delivered to the Registrar General of Births, Deaths, and Mar¬ 
riages in England, and also to provide for the Authentication of such 
Certificates. 

XX. 


Certificate delivered tu 
Registrar General tinder 
ibis A el, or under any Laws 
or Registrations made 
1 hereunder to he subject to 
ihe provisions cf 6 or 7 W. 
■U. 84. 


The Certificates which shall be delivered to the Registrar Ge¬ 
neral of Births, Deaths and Marriages in England, 
under this Act, or under any Laws or Registra¬ 
tions to be made thereunder, shall be kept 
General Register Office, in the same Manner, and 
Indexes I hereof shall be made and Searches per¬ 
mitted, and Copies thereof, sealed or stamped 
with the Seal of the General Register Office, 
shall be given, in the like Manner as by the Act 
of the Session heldcn in the Sixth and Seventh years of King William the 
Fourth, Chapter Eighty six, is provided concerning the certified Copies 
(kept in such Office under the said Act) of the Registers of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England, end every certified Copy, purporting 
to he sealed or stamped with the Seal of the said General Register Office, 
nr any such Certificate delivered to the said Registrar General under this 
Act, or under such Laws, or Regulations, shall be received fls Evidence 
of the Marriage to which the same relates without further Proof of such 
Certificate, or of any entry therein. 


XXIII. Aft Marriages solemnized under this Act shall be good and 
Marriages under ihis valid in Law to all Intents and Purposes. 

4el valid, 

XXIV. And whereas it is expedient to remove all Doubt concerning 

the Validity of Marriages heretofore solemnized in 
Certain Mamages in India by Persona not in Holy Orders; Aft such 
India Confirmed. Marriages, ifnot otherwise invalid, shaft be deem¬ 

ed aud held to be valid in Law to all Intents and 

Purposes. 

XXV. In the Construction of this Act the Word " India 15 shall indude 

all Territories for the Time being under the 
Interpretation of* 1 la- Government nf the East India Company, ^nd all 
dia. 1 * Territories of any Native Princes or States in alli¬ 

ance with the gniflConipanr. 
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XX VL This ^ct shall, so Fat as respects the Authority to make such 
Appointments, Laws, ami regulations as are herein 
ConmieucDmenL of Act, authorized to be made, commence and take effect 
from and after the passing thereof, and as to all 
other Matters and Things commence and take effect from and after the First 
Day of January One thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, or such other 
Day, as the Governor General of India shall direct. 

XXVIII. The Governor Genera] of India, and the Governors of the 
^ .. * several Presidencies in India, shall cause this Act 

Fli [canon o Ava. | 0 published Three Times in each of the Govern¬ 
ment Gazettes of the several Presidencies, the first of such Publications to 
bo made within Six Weeks after this Act shall have been received in such 
respective Presidencies, 

SCHEDULE to which this Act refers. 

MARRIAGE REGISTER BOOK, AND CERTIFICATE OF MARRIAGE, 
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J a mes 

Esquire 



Green. 





Hasting* 


Married in the House of A. B, by or before me. 


This Marriage was solemnized J 
between us. 


William Johnson, Marriage Registrar, 

£ William Smith,} ( Peter Smith, 

f In the Presence 1 
/ of us 1 

Anne Green, ) f James Hastings. 


Since we put this Act to the press, the draft of the Regulations by 
which it is proposed to carry it into effect has been published by the Gov¬ 
ernor General in Council. These Regulations have been framed in ac¬ 
cordance with the liberal spirit of the Act. The Kirksession of the Free 
Church of Scotland in Bombay has suggested a modification of one or two 
of them. We shall insert them when they have assumed their final form. 


IV. —Third Refort of the Mahi Kan i ha Mission in con- 

SECTION WITH THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, May, 1351. 

This document is altogether so interesting that we insert the greater 
portion of it without abridgement. 

When first an account was published, the Mission had been hut com¬ 
menced. The Report spoke of a variety of Christian influences that had 
been brought to bear upon the people of an important district, and of the 
formation of a Christian Church which assembled at Baroda. 

The second report 1 spoke of increase, of defections, and renewed exer- 
lions. Many had united or hsft assayed to unite themselves to us ; but all 
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bad not counted the cost. When trials therefore came^ and the testing 
time arrived, these fell away; bat notwithstanding this, it will be remem¬ 
bered that the Missionaries had resolved to persevere in their operations 
and In commit themselves, without discouragement, to renewed efforts 
among the Heathen, The nucleus of a Christian village was formed at 
Rtirsad, and a considerable tract ofland was taken on a.lease from Co- 
vernmenl, to enable such converts as would form themselves into* a dis¬ 
tinct Christian community, to support themselves by agriculture. A Mis¬ 
sion House had been erected on the banks of the River M=dii, at Dewan, a 
place remote from any European station. Our reasons for selecting a site 
in so wild a country, were numerous, hut chiefly those of health. We 
were unwilling to expose ourselves to the malaria which we feared would 
characterise highly cultivated districts, and therefore preferred, notwith¬ 
standing several objections, a location free from profuse vegetation, and 
exposed lo the breeze from Lhc Gulf of Cambay. Wo were not a little 
influenced also by the fact that Dewan was the birth place of Gung&ram 
our native preacher, and by Ids assurances that several wished to become 
believers, There was also at the lime great promise in an adjoining 
village. 

In our third report we have much important matter to communicate to 
our friends. 

First, we must speak of those who after a season of wanpeb- 

INO HAVE RETURNED. 

One of the most interesting cases is that of Kunre, one of the two men 
who originally came to Surat for Christian instruction and were the occa¬ 
sion under God of founding the Mission in this part of GujarSt. This in¬ 
dividual, of (he Kullal caste gave up ull connection with his caste people 
and abandoned a very lucrative distillery, yet with marvellous inconsistency 
refused to bring his wife and children under Christian influence. 

Although he had submitted personally to all abuse and even Ibss of a 
valuable income, in order to maintain Ids position as a Christian, yet did 
he shrink with a kind of infatuation, from exposing his family lu any dif¬ 
ficulties. The idea of his children being left unmarried or forced to many 
in the scanty number of Christians (it might be, of low caste,)—controlled 
his whole mind, and paralysed every Christian feeling. 

Kuare lias again and again resolved on surrendering his family, and has 
again and again withdrawn from us. At length, we were called to rejoice 
jn his unconditional surrender of wife and family and promise to place his 
children under our Christian instruction in the Boarding School. Thus, 
one who had held out against all our efforts for four years, came at last 
wiih his proud looks abased, and a hard heart broken, Lo soy 11 As for me 
and ray bouse, we will serve the Lord/ 5 

The widow of Kusal with her three daughters has also returned to us. 
One of the three is now a member of the Church. Two of them have been 
married to Christian men. 

Thus has the Lord, in some measure gathered us , and not scattered. 
Four other families, all of lhc Dhcd caste, have likewise returned, and are 
now located on lhc Mission premises. Though they have returned lo a 
profession of Christianity we yet seek for its genuine fruits. As they are 
however under daily means of grace, we have, every hope respecting them. 
And here we are induced to offer a few remarks which we deem important, 
respecting the Dheds generally. Their characters, motives and designs 
are extremely difficult to comprehend. In some cases they have not only 
baffled us with our limited experience, but also the natives of high 
caste who are equally at a loss to comprehend them. A wide gulf 
separates the low caste, or rather the outcasts from caste people. There 
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is n o community of thoughl and feeing. The whole tissue of their charac¬ 
ter is unique. The whole range of their associations is exclusively their 
own. One intimately acquainted with the Gujarat ffoli or Kdnbi, would 
be necessitated to acquire n new experience In carry him into the society 
of Dheds. They liave P we think, two very decided characteristics, which 
the more astonish us, ns they are the less expected. These are self con¬ 
ceit and strong retention of caste. Although degraded in circumstance, 
submitting to perform disgusting offices, forced to fawn and crouch before 
the Kunhia for their scanty supply of butter-milk and other petty gratui¬ 
ties,—they have no low opinion of themselves. When the pressure of cir¬ 
cumstances has been removed, they develop® a wonderfully exalted esti¬ 
mate of themselves. They appeared little flattered by the fact of ourselves 
or lhe high caste teachers sitting with them, and partaking of food in their 
houses. Frequently, they assume as rights, what should he solicited as a 
favour, and receive favours as the fulfilment of a debt. They are com¬ 
monly considered to have no easiest we have had greater difficulty in mak¬ 
ing them resign what they consider 14 caste’* than in inducing the high 
castes to give up their divinely accredited position. This soay possibly be 
explained by the consideration, that the Dheds from the circumstance of 
being complete outcasts from others, have become more consolidated and 
compacted among themselves. Shut out from all society, they have be¬ 
come a society, in fact a world to themselves. As a hody, they have been 
trodden under foot by the caste people, but in ail their mutual relations 
among themselves, and their deference to each other, they have maintained 
an elasticity which has prevented their being completely crushed by ad¬ 
verse circumstances. Their attachment La their own relatives, friends and 
caste is great, and they are extremely loath to lose them, allhough (hey 
may receive in compensation, the affection and relationships of Christians 
who, when as heathen, they were members of high caste, despised them. 
They are ih every respect most difficult to manage. 

There arc yet several defections of 1346 over which we mourn. One 
especially, of liugiinalh, formerly a native teacher at Surat. This man 
after having walked as a Christian for ten years, and having had his whole 
family trained under our influence, in the time of temptation fell away. 
He was unwilling to marry his two sons out of caste and share his fuhire 
lot wilh the Christians at Jiuraad and formally entered his caste by giving 
them a public feast His object in so doing has however been defeated, as 
ha has been unable yet to arrange for the marriage of hi* children. We 
hope that even this man may be broughLto repentance. Experience of the 
work of God in this province has convinced 09 that '* nothing is too hard 
for the Lord,” 01 for believing prayer, that these wanderers might 
return. 

It is with gratitude to the Head of the Church that we acknowledge that 
not & single case of detection has taken place since the trying season when 
the strict rule re&pecling the renunciation of caste, threatened to break up 
the Utile assembly of Christians. Every one now knows what is involved 
in the profession of Christianity, Converts are therefore few, but the few 
are sincere. 

Secondly, we have to record new conversions from the 
Heathen. 

Gflhese there are two families (Kolis) consisting of ten individuals, and 
one Hum of the Kunhi caste. The Kunbi had many years ago been an in¬ 
quirer. Nearly leu years ago, in search of truth he had gone from Bursad 
as far as to Surat—be had at that time however very inadequate concep¬ 
tions of the nature of Christianity, The inconsistent conduct of a pro¬ 
fessor stumbled him. He returned to his old residence nwd former ways 
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When the Christian village was formed at Bursad he looked on with in ¬ 
terest. His heart however long continued cold; yet conscience was at 
work. Sometimes, at night, for fear of his heathen friends, he would come 
1 o the houses of the Christians and sit up laic conversing with them. 
While in this state of mind the individual, whose inconsistent conduct had, 
tong ago, driven him back to the world, was providentially brought to 
Burs ad. He was now openly worldly* The inquirer was deeply struck 
with him and saw that his own estimate of Christianity had been formed 
from evidently a had man. He was much moved, and litis working of his 
mind ended in his i^lerroination to profess Christianity* He was a man 
of some little property—two sisters were dependent upon him for support; 
a^lhey refused to join him in following Christ, ire divided his property in¬ 
to three equal portions, gave one In each of his sisters, retaining the third, 
came and took up his abode in lho Christian village* He has walked con¬ 
sistently for nearly eighteen months. 

Of the two Kfdi families the one was a very remarkable cose When 
the Christians first came to Bursad, the father of this family was very 
bitter in his haired to them. He would assail them with abuse and threats 
whenever any of them passed his house, or happened to be standing near 
it. His field however was next to one that h;id been allotted to a Chris¬ 
tian family. This brought him into daily contact with them. For months 
he maintained a sullen reserve towards them. Yet gradually he was 
struck with their conversation. At length, he was prevailed upon to at¬ 
tend the Christians' Sabbath service's, Seeing the Christian girls read, he 
sent his eldest daughter to our school. This brought him under the dis¬ 
pleasure of his caste* They insisted on his withdrawing his daughter from 
us. He declined rompliance, and at the same time dec lared his own con¬ 
victions of the truth of our teaching. The next day he proposed to join 
us. His clan was tierce in its opposition, the more so, as he was the first 
Kali in Bursad that was going to embrace the new way* Four hundred of 
them rose in arms. They plundered his house and took possession of his 
wife nod children. They used every means in their power to intimidate, 
him. But an influence greater than theirs, both gave him strength to re¬ 
sist them and prevented them from putting their violent menaces into exe^ 
culion. After a while his family by various mentis joined him and in 
December 1849 they were all baptized. Their conduct ever since lias 
been very satisfactory. 

The other Koli is a widower with throe children. He is a poor man end 
not very intelligent. There are however some fine traits of character 
about him, He is quiet, gentle and industrious. We hope he has sincere¬ 
ly embraced the (ruth. He was for some time under probation and has 
been but lately admitted lo the rite of baptism. 

Thirdly, wr furnish a Short Account of our Boarding School. 

All our attempts lo establish vernacular schools Fur the heathen have 
failed. The poorer people have as yet no inducement to *end their children 
lo any School, and those who would avail themselves of an opportunity of 
learning to read and write, are hindered by the dread of being induced to 
become Christians, But, for this disappointment we arc somewhat re¬ 
warded by the hoarding school we have been enabled to establish The 
inmates of this institution about twenty in numher, are chiefly the children 
of the converts. We have also three female infants belonging to parents 
that had resolved on their destruction ; but who were prevailed upon to 
give them up to us. The management of such infants is exceedingly dif¬ 
ficult. , „ 

Our object in conducting this institution is not to impart a very high in¬ 
tellectual training ; but as much as possible to fit them for a better and 
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more Christian like exercise of those duties, which, will devolve upon 
them in their particular sphere of life. They learn reading writing and a 
little arithmetic. They are taught to sing, to sew and to attend to domes¬ 
tic and household duties. The satisfaction of the parents in the plan pur¬ 
sued by us, is evinced by the cheerful readiness with winch they, on the 
return of cadi season, send their chi Id ten to us* We find it works well to 
send the children home for some lime every year* Two desired ends are 
answered by this, The children, on the one hand, by assisting their pa¬ 
rents at home, acquire a practical knowledge of domestic work, which, 
notwithstanding all our efforts could be but imperfectly learnt at school; 
anil on theot her hand, they are the men ns of leaching their parents, and 
other members of their family, some lessons which they acquire with tjs 3 
such as Christian hymns, and tunes and facts of scripture history. We 
have thus found the school children unconscious hut valuable oo^ 
workers with us in our efforts to build up the church. The Psalmody 
used by us is clue fly the translation of the first fifty Psalms of David by 
the Rev. J. Glasgow of Rajkot, lo which we have added a few original 
hymns. # The children have commuted to memory considerable portions 
of the Gospels and Epistles* They have read through The Pilgrim’s 
Progress several times, and parts of the Old Testament and other books* 

Fgurthly j# we briefly refer to Itinerary Labours, 

In consequence of the departure of one Missionary for England, and 
the devolving of all the duties on the one Missionary who remained, Iti¬ 
neration has been very limited. This we consider to be the peculiar sphere 
of our Mission, and hope to engage in it more and more A few tours have 
been performed by our native Evangelists, In March and April of this year* 
Gungaram visited Nuriad, Kairah, Dliolka, and several important villages. 

On this four ho disposed of about 2,500 tracts, by the sale of which ho 
realized twenty lines Rupees ;—a most encouraging indication of willing¬ 
ness on the part of the natives to read our religious books. 

As the news of Christianity have extensively spread in Gujar&t, as of a 
religion actually embraced by some natives, there wasa considers Me degree 
of enquiry evinced hy the people They assembled at the Chora, and 
frequently till mi it night continued in conversation and discussion with 
Gunjraram and two converts who accompanied him. Several were found 
friendly to the truth. The majority were of course opposed. The grand 
ofFeuco was the violation oi caste by Christians. Several said "all that is 
written in the books is good and true, but how is it possible lo forsake 
one’s caste, and mingle with others ? Abandon your an Li -caste rules, and 
then we can become Christians/’ 

Bmhiliaiis, Jains and Narnn Svami’s disciples (which lust community 
forms probably the very worst section of Hindu Society) were the cnlv 
Classes which refused to give heed to the word of God* 

At MtdiUar, a town near Kairab, were Jainism has erected an immense 
(cmjde, not a single person purchased a hook. On one occasion a Brah¬ 
man who was opposing Gungaiam was thus rebuked by a Rajput The 
Brahman hud reproached the Rajput with reading books calculated to make 
him renounce his ancestral religion. The answer was “ You led astray 
our ancestors ; they knew nothing of this religion* The Brahman replied 
Cf If your ancestors were deceived, you must continue as you are, never¬ 
theless, It will not do for you to attend lo a new religion. The Rajput 
said, "if limy went astray, it is no reason why we should do the same; had 
I hey known of this word, they would not have been deceived/’ 

The result of this journey was highly satisfactory, The Christians suc¬ 
ceeded in producing a favourable impression The grand sentiments they 
taught, found a response from many. Several thousands m Gujarat repu- 
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diale idolatry, and argue lor the worship of the Param Alma (Supreme 
spirit) which they unhappily confound with their own a'xma' on spirit. 

Wc are intending to prosecute the Col portage system. At Cambay and 
Snjeetra, two converts disposed of Five Rupees worth of tracts in ten days. 

Fifthly, we subjoin a few Remarks on the circumstances, and 

SOCIAL POSITION OF THE C ON VERTS, IN THEIR NEW POSITION AND 

RELATIONSHIPS, 

Wc are happy to report that since the commencement of this year Three 
Marriages have taken place. The brides in all the cases were from the 
Dhed or low caste. They had however been for several years in our 
Boarding School smd were children of converts. The bridegrooms were a 
ICinbi, a Patidar and a Koli,—We thus with great thankfulness to the 
Divine Head of the Church rejoice lo declare to our Christian friends, 
whose prayers we have before intreated, that the desire of their and chi' 
hearts has been granted, and that the example of breaking up the system 
of taste has been fairly, fully and decidedly set in our little church, by the 
three first weddings that have been celebrated among the people. 

Already do we think we notice good results. On the one hand, there is 
greater confidence inspired into the minds of the lower castes, who not¬ 
withstanding all our assurances to the contrary, in addition to the oilier 
defects of their character, felt a secret suspicion that perhaps after all, 
they would be left by their Christian brethren to their own original heathen 
degradation, ami on the other hand, there has been inspired into the minds 
of the higher class a feeling (if we may be allowed the expression) of 
thoroughness ^—an assurance that Christianity does not only profess noble 
things, but that she will have her professions carried out. 

Eut we are often asked how are the converts received by the other na¬ 
tives. Do their former friends visit or receive visits from them 1 How 
do the Heathen agriculturists look upon their Christian neighbours in the 
fields ! Our answer to their questions is decidedly favorable, and ill our 
being able to give such an answer wc have an assurance, that the step 
taken* of forming a distinct Christian Colony was a step In the right direc¬ 
tion- At first, indeed every thing looked dark and gloomy ; all the heath¬ 
en were of course opposed—the idea of outcast Christians coming lo 
build and live among them was disagreeable in the extreme—the native 
officials of Government, merchants, tradesmen, labourers,—all joined in 
caste leagues to prevent the settlement of Christians, Often was the faith 
of the little band ready to faint- Often did they (especially the women) 
say/ r tins is too hard for us. 3J But one or two were stronger. We remem¬ 
ber on one occasion, when our fields were unfruitful, when the merchants 
refused to sell grain, when water from the public well could not be had but 
by strife and appeal to authority, many seemed quite cast down, but one 
said, u What is all this ! at baptism we promised to serve Christ, if need 
lie, with tlie loss ofour life—but who yet has lost his life or apprehends the 
loss of it t Were we deceived when wc professed Christ 1 Do we not 
daily rejoice in him? Then why fear this storm 1 This must blow over as 
others have done,“ The storm has blown over* Water is now more free 
to them. Vanias sell without hesitation. Several combinations to annoy 
us have been broken. We now have more peace, but at times, the rage ol 
the storm has been great. At Burs ad when the lirst Christian Kali was 
baptized, four hundred Kolis with their swords were ready to check con¬ 
versions and alarm the converts ; nothing but wholesome fear of the Bri¬ 
tish Government prevented our little settlement from attack on that trying 
occasion- 

At Dewan, the life of our native Teacher, Desai, was preserved in a re 
markable manner. A half witted Koli had become attached to Deadi, ac- 
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com pan red him where he went, and in every way served his family. The 
way in which madness had developed itself in this in an was in the utter¬ 
ance of foul language, as though caused by a foul demon. Under DesaPs 
influence, this evil was restrained, and the neighbours Look notice of the 
wonderful effect. The poor m m would also join with Desai in prayer, 
like a little child. 

This man, Adesung, was the instrument of saving Desai ! s life, though 
alas, it was by the toss of his own. One evening, he returned with Desiii 
from Bursad, to Dewan. When Ihej arrived near the Mission Bungalow, 
Desai, instead of going direct to his awn house where were his wife and 
children, in the village, sent this Kelt there, telling him he would follow as 
soon as he had been to the Bung-daw, nnd aseerlained that all the residents 
were well. 

Ariesung went to Des&Ps house, having on him a coloured coat which 
belonged to DesSi. He had no sooner knocked at Ihe door, and Desai's 
daughter was in the act of opening it, than an unknown assassin wounded 
him with a sword in the leg. 

Adesung fell, exclaiming, "why have you struck met” Desai’s 
daughter pursued the murderer for some distance, hut no one helped her, 
or did ought to apprehend the fugitive* As the assassin passed, the villa¬ 
gers shut themselves in their houses. The wound was inflit ted by a pois¬ 
oned sword, and proved mortal* Adesung survived only a few days. 
When carried on a khaielo from the village, Ids words were not of impre¬ 
cation hut of blessing on his murderer. He was, as the people themselves 
remarked, the shield of Des&i, The Christian was to have been iho vic¬ 
tim ; the Koli received the stroke. The people acknowledged the hand of 
God in preserving the Christian. The murderer has rot been discovered, 
or at any rate has jmt been convicted. We have had frequent occasions nj 
alarm at Dewarr The friends of Gtmgaram have frequently told him to 
he careful in not exposing himself alone at night, and not to 1 ravel without 
some safeguard. In several directions, have we heard of a plot against the 
life of this native, Teacher, whose influence, the people of Hew an suppose 
is paramount* 

On one occasion, he was beset hy several men but providentially escaped 
by the fleet ness of his horse, and fits own presence of mind. 

We are made to feel that we are in an enemy’s country, and although 
our hand is against no man, we fear that, from these people, who are pro¬ 
fessional thieves, and fear not the shedding of blood, there are many whose 
hand Is against us. 

Jt is greatly to be regretted that the Kolia are allowed to go artned. 
The slightest provocation tempts them to employ their weapons.* 

Notwithstanding all adverse appearances we arc grateful to say that in 
some quarters a. friendly feeling exists. The relatives of several converts 
who at erne time, especially before ihe formation of the Christian village, 
refused to have any intercourse with them, now visit them, will sometimes 
ent with them and occasionally remain fora time in the colony. 

In the fields, neigh hourly cooperation is indispensable. At first the 
Heathen neighbours of Christian farmers refused to give or receive help. 
This unfriendly spirit did not however last long. There is no difficulty 
now experienced on this score. Thus* the Christian farmers have frequent 
and very good opportunities of conversing with their neighbours. Wc hav^ 
already noticed the conversion of a family of Kolis, to the father of which 
a knowledge of the truth was conveyed by this very means* 

Here we arc constrained to offer a few general remarks as to the roligi- 

* The Missionaries should petition Government on this subject. We do not think <ha» 
the authorities now know of the fact.— 'Edit. Qfikt O* C. 
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out standing of the converts at Bursad. Ilia with gratitude we they 
have now been the joy of our hearts, for several years. We doubt not but 
that they will be 11 our crown and rejoicing in Ihe great day,” The reali¬ 
ties or Christian character have been severely tested, and have no striking¬ 
ly developed themselves that, in justice to them, and to the grace of God, 
which has made them what they are, we continually glorify God on their 
account* 

We yet regret that religions character developed itself feebly among the 
wives of these converts. The newly married Girls from the Boarding 
School, are however using it beneficial influence, and the little company of 
women may be seen every day at noon, conduct]ng a religious service 
among themselves. 

Wk offer a few Remarks on the Pecuniary Support of 
the Native Converts 

Our effort and an essentia! part of our plan of operations is to make 
Ihe Christian colony self-sustaining. That it should at once be so, was 
impossible, The converts were collected from various parts of the 
country. The Gaik wad’s subjects were deprived of I heir all, as soon 
as they professed Christianity. Those from the British territory were 
not in a much better condition. Hindus are all involved in debt and 
all properly has an endless variety of claims from relatives and credi¬ 
tors upon it. A satisfactory adjustment is almost impossible. Hence 
some converts had to relinquish what was justly theirs;—all were necessa¬ 
rily thrown on the Mission when they first joined. Had we been able to 
procure good land, we should soon have overcome these difficulties, but in 
ihe fertile parts of Gujarat, almost every spot of ground is pre occupied. 
We wese unable to get any from Government, save what was one mile 
distant, and exposed waste land. This necessarily involved considerable 
expense. High Laud had to be levelled. The whole hud to be inclosed. 
As the land was of poor quality, abundant manure had to be applied to it. 
Capital and labour of three or four years have been requisite lo make it nt 
all productive. It is but justice to the converts to say they have laboured 
hard, although that labour has in many cases been made unproductive by 
unfavourable rainy season?. Whilst at one lime a crop has been spoilt 
from want of rain, at another a crop has been destroyed from an over sup¬ 
ply, which has rutted the produce. 

The pressure of all these difficulties is now being removed. The land 
is very decidedly improving. For instance, a field which m the first year 
yielded only 30 maunds, last year produced 100, The whole is likely to 
become more productive si ill. A well has also been dug with means raised 
from the special contributions of Christian friends, and allhough the supply 
of water is unfortunately not adequate to the irrigation of much land, yet 
it wi'lj we hope, prove some help, in raising a cold season produce. A be¬ 
ginning and a successful beginning has been made. We hope that at no 
distant period a re I urn to the Mission will be made by those whom we have 
assisted. They professedly desire to be independent of Mission aid. 

At Daivan, the few families who are resident employ themselves in 
weaving Dun gar i or coarse CoLLon cloth. A very small sum sufficed to set 
them up in business* They have since quite supported themselves. They 
have also re-paid a considerable proportion of the loan that they had at 
first received The weaver of Gujural has however but a poor prospect 
before him. The demand in the English market has raised the price of 
raw cotton and the supply from the British manufacture has reduced the 
price of cloth, especially the finer fabrics. Ktiubis, Yaniyas, and even 
Kolia now purchase the calicos of Manchester, made perhaps with the very 
cotton which they had sent from their fields. Wc are anxious therefore to 
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see outr weavers engaged in some more remunerative occupation. But 
what that may be we cannot yet say. 

The present Statistics of the Mission are as follows : 

The agricultural residents at Eursad (till of whom are baptized) in the 
jOtani Vadi * (Beautiful Garden) comprise nine p'amilits J consisting of 
foTly-three individuals* 

The resident weavers of Dewan comprise six families consisting of 
twenty six individuals, four of whom are uti baptized. Add to these, the 
native Teacher Gungaram and his wife. 

Besides these, are converts who do not reside in the Mission establish¬ 
ment, Of these, most keep aloof from tia, and we scarcely recognize them 
as Christians. One family of Kanvadi is now in conjunction with the Mis¬ 
sion, comprising six individuals. 

From all the baptized adults, sixteen are constant communicants. 

Belonging to the above families, of both places, nearly 20 children are 
receiving instruction in the Boarding School. 

The Missionaries are looking forward with renewed hope to the future. 
They are enlarging their operations according to their design expressed in 
1546, by building a Mission House at Bursad, where a convenient piece of 
land has been procured, contiguous to the Christian settlement, which will 
thus derive invaluable benefit from daily means of grace. Our experience 
at Bursad has led us to hope that it may be found as healthy a locality as 
any other inland part of Gujarat. 

From August 1845 to January 1851 the whole duties of the Mission de¬ 
volved on Mr. and Mrs. Taylor. They were graciously enabled to sustain 
them,—and amid personal and relative trials the work of the Lord prosper¬ 
ed in their hands. The Mission was reinforced in January by the relurn 
of Mr and Mrs. Clarkson to their sphere oflabour, and by the accession 
to Ihejr number of Mr. and Mrs. Corbold, 

It is proposed, so soon as these latter Missionaries shall have learned 
the language, to plant a third Mission in such locality as the Providence of 
God may indicate.! 

V — Baptist Missions in Bengal. 

It is with no common interest that we peruse a report of these'missions, 
to which all the Protestant evangelistic institutions in India are so much 
indebted. From the latest which has been published in connexion with 
them, we make the following extracts. 

To the ten churches in and near Calcutta, 35 persons were added by 
baptism, whilst they have lost IC members by death, as the following list 
will show ; 


Circular Road 
Lai Bazar,.,. 


Colinga Street 
Totally 


Nursikdachok. 

Lakhy5ntipur 

Kh&ri. 

Malay apur .. 


Baptisms, Deaths, 
3 3 

14 2 

2 I 

2 3 

3 1 

3 3 

3 0 

3 0 


* The original native name of this spot of ground, 
t Subscript ions will be received by the Oriental Bank, in the name of Rev. Wm. dark- 
eon, or by any of the Missionaries. Their address \* Post Office, Baroda. 
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Baptism*. Deatfis. 

Haurali ... I 0 

Dum Dum ......., 1 '3 


Total ....... 35 16 


The following table will show, in like manner* that the eight other 
churches in Bengal proper have received an addition of 47 members by 
baptism, and lost H by death. 

Ztepfisnw. Deaths. 


Seram pore, 
Culwa *.. 
Birbhum , 
DinSjpur 
Jessore,*.. 
BarisAi .. , 
Dacca , B , 
Chittagong 


1 3 
0 1 
0 0 

2 0 
9 5 

23 l 
5 0 
7 1 


Total. 47 11 

Thus, in all Bengal, 82 persons were baptized on a profession of failh, 
and 27 members ol churches removed by death, during the past year,, in 
connection wilh the Baptist Mission* Of those that were baptized, 55 at 
least were natives. 

The loss which the churches have sustained during the past year by 
suspension or exclusion, has been considerable. 

The ten churches in and near Calcutta, at the dose of 1850, numbered* 
almost like last year, 563 members* of whom about 320 are natives, Tb« 
other eight churches in Bengal Proper contained 670 members—15 more 
than last rear—of whom about 560 are natives. The increase is trifling, 
but sufficient to show* that a little ground is being gained over sin and 
death. These 880 native members of our churches may fairly be regard¬ 
ed as representing so many families, which* but for the influence of the 
gospel, would still be employed in the gloom of Hindu or Muhammedan 
darkness. 

There can be no doubt lhat our native brethren arc, generally speaking, 
growing in knowledge and intelligence* and also in liberality,—and that I ho 
influence of Christianity upon the heathen population is becoming more 
widely diffused with every succeeding year. There still remains much 
land to be possessed ; but it becomes us, in the exercise of failh, to say 
with Joshua of old : ” If the Lord delight in us, then he will bring us into 
this land, and give it unto us.” We do not wish to conquer it for our¬ 
selves, but for the Lord Jesus Christ, whose right it is to reign* The Lord 
is with us* During the past year he has inclined the hearts of our rulers 
to remove one grenL barrier which hitherto stood in the way of the pro¬ 
gress of the gospel. Ami he will undoubtedly fulfil the promise which he 
gave to Christ, Lhat he shall reign from sea to sea, and from the river to 
the ends oT the earth* 

The following is the notice taken of the Sera inpore station* which, is so 
hallowed in our associations. 

The year 1850 being our Jubilee year* it was our wish to have celebrated 
it in an appropriate way—but at the time we were meditating this (about 
Iasi April,) sorrow and bereavements tame upon us. We were greatly 
afflicted. Some of our native friends were called away—one of our Mi¬ 
nisters was brought to the gales of the grave, and the beloved wife of our 
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remaining pastor was snatched from us as in a moment. She now reals 
with Jesus. She now enjoys her reward with the spotless church above. 

This 50th year has been to us one of great trial. Our troubles in the 
native portion of the church have never been exceeded. Many who Tan 
well, have bten hindered, and we regret to add, that some have left our 
communion. May those over whom we have prayed and wept, be led to 
weep for themselves, and repent with that sorrow which is not to be re’ 
periled of. We further pray, that it may work carefulness in alb and a 
zealous spirit of to\e and holiness for time to come. 

Many nave heard the word this year with attention. Our services have 
not been diminished in attentive hearers. In the hearts of many, pure and 
undefiled religion is loved and cherished. We have had several inquir¬ 
ing the way to Zion, hut have hesitated to receive them into our commu¬ 
nion as yet, not feeling sufficienlly satisfied in order to baptize them, A 
few Diners also, who had been excluded, have applied for re-admission, 
The Mela9 have been attended as usual, but our Itinerancies to the vil¬ 
lages have suffered temporary suspension through indisposition, and from 
the causes before mentioned.' We hope, however, to resume these labours 
shortly. 

Of course no one thinks of judging of the results of the Serampore mis¬ 
sions by confining attention to the spot at which its principally missiona¬ 
ries resided. Their influence has been extended through many provinces 
and indirectly through the whole of India* 

The following is the statistical table of the baptist churches in India 
for 1850, with the exception of that of Madras. 


Statistics of the Churches for 1850. 


Plants, 

"S 

1 

.£ 

0 

& 

, £ 

Pastor*, 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Total. 

Baptized, 

R^tored. 

Received 
by letter. 

Died. 

Dismi. 

Exclud¬ 

ed. 

With¬ 

drawn. 

Circular Rord,.. 

1813 

A. Leslie.... . ,. 

a. 3 

.. 0 

.. 1 

.. 3 

0 

,, 0 

.. 0 

. . 99 

Lai Bazar. 

1800 

J. Thomas, (Acting,)... 

,.14 

.. 0 

.. 3 

.. 2 

.. 0 

.. 3 

.. 0 

„ 152 

Kalingii,. 

1822 

J. Wenger, Sujuat All,.. - . 

.. 2 

. 4 

.. 0 

,. 1 

.. 0 

.,11 

.. 1 

. . 47 

Intallv 


O Pearce RAmltnshna,. „... 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

h 

2 

43 

Nursikd&i choke. 

1800 

C. Ik Lewis, W. Thomas, ------ 

3 

0 

” 0 

" 1 

!! 0 

0 

0 

54 

Malayapur. ... 

1845 

G. Pearce, ... 

.. 3 

0 

0 

, 0 

2 

.. 0 

.. o 

7 

Lakhyantipur, . 

1833 

G> Pearce, Darpanirayan, Khagcshwar,, 

.. 3 

.. 0 

. 0 

.. 3 

.. 0 

.. 6 

. 0 

61 

Khari,. 

1831 

G. Pearce, Jacob, .,,,..... .. 

. 3 

.. 2 

0 

o 

.. 1 

s 

a. 0 

.. 49 

Haurah. 

ISIS 

T, Morgan, .. t; .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

fr 

0 

0 

27 

Dum Dum, ..... 


C. E. Lewis, ( Acting). 

.. 1 

!! i 

o 

' 3 

., 0 

. 0 

. 0 

» ■ #f 

.. 24 

Serum pore, r . , , 

1800 

\\\ 1 L Denham, J, Robin&on, . 

.. 1 

.. 3 

i 

.. 3 

, . 1 

, 9 

o 

.. 119 

ClltffEL, 

1805 

W, Carey, .. 

0 

1 

. 0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

an 

RiThhiim | 

1808 

J, Williamson,.... 

0 

I 

0 

*! o 

0 

2 

0 

i 4 OU 

, . 35 

Di n fij pn r,, 

1305 

U Smylie, . 

2 

0 


0 

' o 

\, o 

0 

Jcesore,.. 

1804 

J. Parry, .. * 

1 9 

a 0 

! 2 

’’ 6 

" 0 

’ 3 

^ 0 

- - 

, 209 

Bari sal 

1820 

J C Page J Sale, . . , r 

. 23 

28 

1 

1 

2 

34 

0 

t q*> 

Dacca 

1816 

\V, Itobiusoa, Tr ....i^ii • r.. 

5 

0 

0 

0 

] ’ fi 

0 

0 

. XV & 

22 

Chittagong,.... 

1817 

J. Johannes,.. ... 

7 

'a 0 

! 0 

.. 1 

0 

:*o 

’! o 

y. 45 

Monghir,, , . . 

1816 

J, Lawrence... • ... 

no returns 

0 

0 

, , o 

0 

, 0 

, 0 

about 50 

Benares* „ . ,. . > 

1817 

G. Small, W. Smith,. 

.6 

" 1 

2 

.. 1 

: 2 

0 

1 

a. 27 

Chitaurah , 

1845 


& 

1 

0 

,, 0 

0 

. . 1 

0 

35 

Muttra* 

1845 

T Phillips ... .. 

no returns 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

about 7 
about 6 G 

Aura 

1834 


n 

ft 

a 

€ 

0 

0 

4 'B"“P ■ ■ * ’ -- ■ ■ ■ * 

Saugor*. . 

1348 

T, Phillips, (Acting,) . 

no returns 

. r U 

. 0 

* , V 

. , 0 

V 

1 0 

.0 

0 

*• 0 

about 20 
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VI—Literary Notices. 

'The Works of Plato, a new and literal version , Bohn's Classical 

Library. Ill Vols. 

Every one has read the beautiful letter of Roger Ascham, in which he 
describes his interview with the charming Lady Jane Grey, whom he 
found “in her chamber alone, reading Phado Platonis in Greek, and that 
with as much delight as some gentlemen would read a merry tale of Boc- 
cace.” 'ftueen Elizabeth’s worthy tutor asked her, why she did not join 
the Duke and Duchess who were hunting in the parkl “Smiling, she 
answered me, I wist all their sport in the park is but a shadow' of that 
pleasure I find in Plato.” The Queen herself was learned in the same 
philosophy, and S^ranus honoured her with the Dedication of his splendid 
folio edition.^-Hfctley Coleridge, in his “ Northern Worthies says— 
“The large-paper copy of Serranus’s Plato holds up its head magnificent 
ly at thirty guineas! // Is there a man or a woman alive that can read 
and understand Plato, ami has thirty guineas to spare 1” The clear ami 
correct versions, by Messrs. Cary, Davis, and Burges, which now lie upoif 
our table, arc satisfactory proof that some “ men living can read and un¬ 
derstand” the Sage of the Academus; and, thanks to the puulishej 

Mr. Bohn, hundreds, thousands we hope, of men, and women too, will sou* 
enjoy the same privilege, at an expense, not of “thirty guineas,” but o# 
less than thirty shillings. 

It has long been to us a subject of regret; and, considering the almost 
boundless reputation of the writings of Plato, not only among scholars,’ 
but, (upon their authority) among nearly all who have any tincture ofc 
letters,—a subject of surprise withal, that of the great writers of antiqui¬ 
ty, there is scarcely one who, in England at least, is so little studied. The* 
University bestow attention upon the various branches of classical ac¬ 
quirement in exactly the reverse order to that which one would expect lo 
l>e observed by persons who valued the ancient writers for what is valua¬ 
ble in them : namely, upon the mere niceties of the language first ; next, 
upon a few of the poets; next (but at a great distance), some of the his¬ 
torians ; next (but at a still greater interval,) the orators ; last of all, and 
just above nathing, the philosopher*. An English bibliopole, Mr. Priest¬ 
ley, published an excellent variorum edition of Plato in 1820, and w as 
ruined by it! With the exception of two Dialogues edited by Dr. Roulh, 
w e are aware of nothing to facilitate (he study of the most gifted of Greek 
writers, which has ever emanated from either of the great universities in 
England, until the appearance of a work by Rev. \V. Sewell, “ Introduc¬ 
tion lo the study of the Dialogues of Plato,” which as yet wc only know 
by name. A very useful edition of the famous Sucratic Trilogy (the. 
Apologia , Crito > and Lady Jane’s favourite Phcedo t J was published a few 
years since at the Dublin University Press ; and by that little volume v,c 
were first initiated into the "Platonic Mysteries- 
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The view which we have been let! to entertain of the nature of the ser¬ 
vice rendered to Philosophy by Plafi}, is, with somn modifications, the 
same which Sclileiermachcr attributes to his njaster, Socrates ihaf 

ft consisted not in the truths which he actually arrived at, but in (he im¬ 
proved views which he originated respecting the mode in which truth 
fa ould be sought. Though he continually starts most original and valusi 
hi e ideas, it is seldom that these, when they relate to the results of philo¬ 
sophic enquiry, are stated with an air of conviction, or as if they amount 
ml to fixed opinions. But when the topic under consideration is the pro 
(ter mode of philosophising,—either the proper spirit in which truth 
lie sought, or the intellectual processes by which it is to I* 3 attain 
gd ; or w hen the subject matter is not any particular scientific principle, 
9at knowledge in the abstract, the differences between knowledge and 
jjujTc opinion ; then flic views inculcated are definite and consistent, are 
forward with on appearance of earnest and matured conviction, nod 

f > well worthy the at lent ion of sciolists whether in England or in India, 
uropcmi or Hindu. 

Our general inference is, that on the science of the “Investigation of 
^niciicc," Plato had not only satisfied himself that his predecessors were 
A error, and Aon?, but had also adopted definite views of Ids own; while 
™all i ’Aasfc cr subjects, he contented himself with confuting the ab- 
'$£?(] i tics ot diners, pointing out the proper course for inquiry, and the 
Irorit in which it should be conducted, and throwing out a variety of ideas 
of! Ids own, of the value of which he was himself perhaps not always 
assured, and which he left to the appreciation of any subsequent m 
*|piror competent to sit in judgment upon them. The Platonic Philosophy 
critical, not dogmatic; eclectic, yet not original; practical, but truly 
m dime, £E He alone, of all the Greeks,” as Eusebius sailb, “ reached to 
4^' vestibule of Truth, and stood upon the threshold.” The grandest and 
nwisl intensely interesting of the speculations of this “Maximus Philoso- 
"[ormn/* found their full solution and consummation only in the Re vela 
n of The Eteuscal Wokd. Thus, apology of Socrates, sec. 33), his 
der is made to say,—“ ll is now time to depart.“forme to die, for you 
_live;—But which of us is going to a better state, is unknown to ever) 

S c tint (ion!” 

In the AtcihUides (B. II. 150), lie says, “It is necessary to wait unlit 
mo one shall give us instruction, how wo ought to behave ourselves to 
fljpirdB God and towards man. When, then, shall that time conic 1 and 
.who is Ho that will instruct us 1 E or very gladly, rncthinks, would I bo 
Shkt this man, Who ho is.” 

pin the Do Legibus (B, IY,), he reasons, that as the brutes are governed 
fev men, so must men be governed by a nature superior to their own ; and 
Hporcforo that this wmn, who was to be the universal Lawgiver to man 
ftftud, must likewise partake of the nat ure of Deity , 

In the Republic (B. II. §. 5)j our philosopher exprr >es th£ melancholy 
id prophetic assurance, (hat “ the Jtre'r man^’ wlu i coming he longed 
Third Series, Vol. II. No. 31 31 
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and almost looked tor, “will be scourged, tortured, fettered . and 

lastly, suffer all manner of evils, and be crucified /** 

In Pkto we see the highest point which human uninspired intellect can 
attain to. The wild fancies of the “ New Platonisls,” as they were call¬ 
ed, in their vain attempt to reconcile the inspired and the uninspired, 
spoiled both. The immediate effect was, to deteriorate Christianity : the 
remote consequence has been, to disparage Platonism. Let us give 
“tribute to whom tribute is due.” Amicus Plato, sed magis arnica Veri¬ 
tas .” Plato was a really great man, but the least-learned in the mysteries 
of Ghaut “is greater than he.” 

F. 

Pleasing Instruction* JHiTtfpJT ffTit Bombay Tract and Book So* 
defy, 18GL pp. 320, 12mo. 

In this neat volume, we have a collection of the principal narrative 
tracts in Marathi of the Bombay Tract and Book Society, embracing 
translation of the “Moral Stories,” by the late Mrs H. Candy, of tltff 
“Ayah and Lady” by Mrs. Farrar, of the “Instructive Stories for Child¬ 
ren,” hy Mrs. Candy, and of the “ Village School.” It closes with a 
brief “ Summary of Christian Doctrines.” We hope that it will have 
an extensive circulation. 


INTELLIGENCE, 

1. Disturbances by the Muhammadans of Bombay. 

Bombay a fortnight ago was in a state of great excitement, in connexion 
with a serious disturbance between the Musalman and Pars/ portions >f 
I he population. There is a growing persuasion am ting the Parsfs, the re¬ 
sult both of education and discussion, that the Creator ought to ho the able 
object ol divine worship; and n few of them, destitute of iulruction in a 
better system of faith, have biiely embraced Muhaminadism,/The hauddy 
spirit of the Mus alma ns has been intoxicated by these conversions ; #1 
which, the Parsk on the oilier hand have not been altogether tolenm., 
though in connexion with them they have hy no means violated lhe jieactt 
In those circumstances, the appearance of a so-called picture of Mo ham* 1 
mad, with 3 plain and wholly iiiiobjectiunsible narrative of some of the 
principal events of his life, in a Paisi Gujarati' illustrated newspaper. Wit 
construed into an intended insult by the Muhammadans. Owing to (lie 
low state of the arte among us, the picture, which was really well druwu 
on the lithographic stones, turned out a blotch; and it was tori h with lake!* 
lor a caricature. The Muhammadans took lire at the sight of it; and the 
mob, consisting principally of foreign Musalinuns urged on by lunatic 
fakirs, despising the peaceful counsels of I lie Muhammadan Kadht and hii 
associates, fell upon the Fnrsft, destroyed much of their property in one ol 
the streets contiguous to the principal musk, *uul seriously wounded some 
of their numbers who came in 1 heir way . Before the loss ol life, however," 
the police got the upper hand oil he rioters; and by their demonstrations 
and those of the military which follovycd them, they were efleclually ref- 
trained. The town is again as quiet as if nothing had happened. Uneof 
the result of (be agitation is, that some of the Pars ft ate beginning to ad 
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mil that there are worse things than conversion lo peaceful Chiislianiiy. 
Another, we lrust, will he lhat they will not again attempt to make a 
league with Muhammadans to oppose the progress of Christianity. Had 
the disturbance to which we have now referred occurred in connexion with 
any of the Christian mission a, there would have been no end to the outcry 
against them hy their enemies. 

2. Address to Bishop Carr* 

The following affectionate address to Bishop Carr will be forwarded lo 
England by next mail. It has been signed by a large number of bis friends 
in the Bombay Presidency. We have the greatest pleasure in giving it a 
place in our pages. 

To Tiir. Right Reverend Da, Carr, 

La tr. Isijj'd fli^hop i }f TfOmJ’tty. 

( 'My Lord,—W e the undersigned Clergy, and oiliera residing in the 
Diocese of Bombay, desire to approach your Lordship with this farewell 
expression of our Christian affection and respect. 

“ Our earnest prayer was, that It might please God our Heavenly Fa¬ 
ther effectually to renew your health, am! speedily to restore you to your 
Diocese, strengthened for yet many years of service. 

“ This our petition has not been granted, and vve desire to Ikjw with 
submission to the Divine Will, sorrowing, as many of us must needs do, 
for I he assurance that wo shall see your lace no more in the flesh. 

During ihe period of si&-and-thirty years in which you have gone in 
and out among us, as Chaplain, Archdeacon, and First Bishop, in that 
portion of the Lord's vineyard in which our lot is osi, if wc are wit¬ 
nesses, and God also, how btdiiy, ami justly, and unblameahly" you have 
bad your conversation among us, We remember with thank fulness your 
zealous endeavours for lho niainltniHico and diffusion of sound, Seriplual 
doctrine, ami the constancy of your labours of love on our behalf until the 
hour when, in your parting Address, you " commended us In God, and to 
the Word of His grace, winch is able to build us up, and to give us on in¬ 
heritance among all them that are sanctified."* 

14 Otir united and earnest prayer is, that the God whose you are, and 
whom you serve, may yet tend you long to His Church in your native land; 
that He will multiply Ilia mercies toward you arid your family, and cause 
your path Lo shine with increased brightness lo the period day. 

"To us you have been indeed a Father in God;—you have given to 
Christ’s Church in India the best services of your youth and manhood. 
Wc ask you still to give us your prayers , that our souls may prosper; I hut 
true Spiritual Christianity may flourish in this Diocese, and I hat " the 
Word of the Lord in ay have free course, and bo glorified" amoug the 
millions of Hindooslan." 

We remain 

My Lord, etc. 

This address was not offered for signature lo any extent to Christian 
brethren not connected with the Church of England. We may safely say, 
however, that the representatives of all Uic denominations of evangelical 
Christians in the midst of us most cordially concur with its spirit end 
import. 

3. German - Evangelical Mission in South Western India. 

This is a very interesting and pleasing Report, written with an air of 
simplicity and earnestness, which is highly Impressive, The pious Ger- 

7 fc<7 of Of. Carr’s farewell Sermon a I l lorn bay and Puna 
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man brethren, labouring in the four districts of the Mission, scorn to have 
been favoured with no small success during the year; 102 individuals, viz*, 
130 adults and 02 children having been added to their congregations, 
which now contain 1,153 members. They have in all 


Missionaries.. .. 26 

Catechists. 25 

Schoolmasters. . 55 

Christian children at school ,.. 130 

Heathen and other scholars 2,212 

Communicants ....... 554 

Catechumens .. . . 11 


The years's expenditure of the whole Mission, was Rs. 41,796, of which 
the salaries of the Missionary labourers, male and female, amounted to 
Rs, 21 3 754. They collected Rs. 12,519 in India and received the re¬ 
mainder froni Europe. -~C. C. Intelligencer* 

A more extended notice of their prosperous mission, we hope to give in 
our next number. 4 

4- Recent Con version at Calcutta. 

It is with grateful feelings that we record another instance of conversion 
in connection with the Free Church Mission. We are indebted to a cor¬ 
respondent for the following account of the Baptism :— 

We have had the pleasure of witnessing on the evening of Wednesday 
the Bill August, the admission of a lea mad Milh^mmada^ named A&lullab, 
into the Free Church by the ordinance of baptism. 

After an impressive prayer had been offered up, and a missionary addres 
had been delivered, by the Rev. Messrs. Smith i|rtd Sinclair, the baptismal 
s er vie e w as cond u cted by th v* Rev. D. l£ w art. Thellev.genLlenrtan gave a 
short explanatory statement of the providential manner, by which the 
Mavdvi had been led to renounce Muhammadanism and embrace Christ¬ 
ianity, the trials and persecutions to which he had been subjected prior to 
his baptism, and the progress in divine knowledge he had made under the 
superintendence of the native preacher attached to the Free Church, 

The Rev. gentleman then addressed the Maulvi in his own language, (for 
the convert is yet but little acquainted with English), putting to him a 
number of questions appropriate to his state of mind, and alter further 
offering up prayer, baptized him in the name oi our God, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. This, we believe, is the fifth convert that has been added to 
Ihe Free Church through the private minis!rations of a native preacher.— 
Calcutta Christian Advocate* 

5. Chhota Nagpur Miss son. 

This Mission is under the Berlin Society, for I ho propagation of the Gos¬ 
pel. It was established at the beginning of 1S45, and since then, in all 
twenty-four Missionaries have come out. Of these, six have died, two have 
joined the Church Missionary Society, and sixteen re main/of whom Messrs. 
Schulz and Gerndt, are ordained ministers^ the former being the head of 
the Mission. There are ten lay brethren, of whom four have wives. 

There are three stations, one at Ranches, the most considerable and 
most prosperous, one at Lahurdungga, and one at Govindpore. 

The enclosed note contains much that will interest your mind and heart. 
To me the results appear not small, and wo ray hope that the blessing of 
the Lnrd Is oil ihe work ^ — 

Baptized. 

There are baptized adults, the first having been baptized 9lh June, 

IS50 .. ..Ml, .. M ... 
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Younger oliilijren belonging to these .f> 

Of our own (orphan) children ... .. k. . .. 1 I 

CatccMumens, 


Now on the list 19, of whom (D, V.) part slnll be baptized in a short 
time ; none of them being under a year’s trial. 


Childrens 

Orphan children, (both boys and girls,) .* ................. I t 

Boarding ditto ditto..... 11 


N. B*—Boarding children we shall get many, as soon as our new house 
will ho habitable. Wc cannot accommodate them now 

Inquirers. 

Their number is great, 200 at the least. 

They arc dispersed throughout the land, and some are very far. Near 
\y all of them broke caste with us, ami many of them have in consequence 
greatly suffered. They come now and then to stay with us tor a few days, 
and go off again. Those who are nearer to Raiu-bce, attend generally our 
Sabbath services, to the number of from 50—00* 

Christian Village. 

Inhabited by seven families—1 'Cole TcJi, 3 Cole Lohary, and 3 Bhin 
yars. 

I am glad of Ibis occasion to make the Mission better known, and so to 
bring it more within the affectionate sympathy of Christians in India, 
Help is wanted. 7 Jt is proposed to build a decent Church, and funds arc 
promised from Germany. Major Kitloe is to give a plan, and much of the 
material being collected, the foundation will be laid, (I>. V.,) before the 
close of the present ruina.y The cost of the building will not probably be 
less than Rs. 10,000. Mr. Gossner of Berlin Writes, desiring ihe mission 
not to be fearful about (Ids, and to build among the heathen a fit temple 
of the Lord, and on the great window ofil to inscribe the name of Jehovah 
Jesus. 

The Church will resemble that at Juan pore, which perhaps, you have 
seen. An organ is already being built at Berlin for it — C. Intelligencer 

6. Calcutta Diocesan Committee of tiie; Gospel 
Propagation Society* 

This Report is short. It notices the death of the Committee’* late Se 
cretary, the Rev, A, W. Street, and the appointment of the Revs. W Kay 
and G. Weidemann, Joint Secretaries in his room ; and mentions the pleas¬ 
ing circumstance that the native Christians arc beginning to contribute a 
little, from their very scanty means, towards the erection and repair of 
buildings designed for their ins 1 ruction. 

A new station, Baraset, it is hoped, will be speedily formed, south of 
Burripur, and thirteen miles nearer to many of the native Christians. 

Two students, Messrs. NichoHs and Fox, have been sent as catechists 
to Sarawak, to aid in the Borneo Mission: and the Rev. Mr, Higgs, one 
of the Society’s Missionaries, has been sent to Debrnghur, in Assam, 
where a new S. P. G. Mission has thus been formed. 

The Report, concludes, by inviting extra exertions on the part of the So¬ 
ciety’s friends this year, when it is about to celebrate its Third Jubilee ; 
and also by Stating that the monthly publication cut led £ *The Missionary/ 1 
which the Committee assisted in establishing, has become self-supporting. 

STATISTICS OF THE SOCIETY^ MISSIONS IN N. INOIA, 

Missionaries viol staled in the copy we have seen. 


Catechists..... 3 

Readers and Schoolmasters.*.*. 38 
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Schools ... .. 10 

Corn muni can Ls.... .. 920 

Baptized natives. r( ;... 1,822 

Catechumens.,.*. 810 


The Committee's Funds collected in India, during the year, are for ge¬ 
neral purposes, Hs. 5,314-14'H and for special ones, Rs. 6,127, including 
Rs. 5,700 collected by a lady lor the proposed Delhi Mission.— Calcutta 
Christian Intelligencer. 

7. China — Death op Dn. Gutzlaff. 

The China papers announce the death of Dr. Gutzlaff whose long career 
as a Missionary has attracted more than usual attention. He was, we be¬ 
lieve, a native of Pomerania, and received his training for Missionary work 
from the excellent pastor Janscke at Berlin, of whom the late Mr, Uhcnius 
was an older and equally distinguished pupil. Dr, Gutzlaff was a very 
eccentric man, and some singular anecdotes are in circulation about his 
frequent absence of mind. His career as a Missionary was marked by an 
indefatigable activity, but almost in the same degree by an injurious want 
of a well regulated plan of action. In some respects he was the counter¬ 
part of Dr. Wolff,—and his proceedings almost inexplicable to ordinary 
men. Of his zeal, his talents, and lbs rievotedness no doubt can exist, hut 
he was a man of much too sanguine a temperament, and in short his mind, 
to use a homely phrase, wanted ballast. 

Since writing the above, we have seen the following paragraph descrip¬ 
tive of his career:— 

“Among the events of the month deserving especial notice, is the death 
of Mr. Gulzlaff, which occurred here on the 9th instant, ( Sept.) when he 
had just completed his 4Slh year. 

“He was by birth a Pomeranian, and was sent to the East by the 
Netherlands Missionary Society, Ih 18*27 : and after spending four years 
in Bala via, Singapore, and Siam, he came to China in 1831. Being of an 
erratic disposition, within the next two years he made three voyages along 
the Coast of China, then comparatively unknown, and the romance of which 
lost nothing by \m descriptions ; but neither then nor at any other time did 
he visit Peking or penetrate into the interior of the country, as has been 
staled. On the death of the eld t Morrison, in 1S34, Mr, Gutzlaff was 
employed by the British Superin tendency as an interpreter, and was em¬ 
ployed in that capacity during the war. He afterwards received the ap¬ 
pointment of Chinese Secretary to (he British Plenipotentiary and Super- 
i n tendon! of T rade, in w b icli o ffi c n lie? died. The a a l a ry w as a eon s i do r - 
able one, especially for nmi nf economical habits, mid enabled him, by 
frugality and profitable management, to leave a fortune as little in accord¬ 
ance with his original expectations, ns with the professions of poverty in 
which he was at all times wont to indulge. 

“He was a man or most laborious habits with a sanguine temperament 
and enthusiastic spirit; but bis attainments were more various than exact, 
and secured for him a higher reputation at home than in China, where, with 
the facts before them, people were not so apt to be carried away by the 
lively imagination which sometimes overmastered its owner himself. 

ct For some years past, Mr. Gutzlnff had ceased to call himself a Mis¬ 
sionary ; but he still continued to teach and exhort the Chinese around him 
and in the neighlxumng liamlels. The Chinese Christian Union owe® its 
origin to him, and is likely to expire with hint. Its purpose was to con¬ 
vert China to Christianity through its own Rons, But converts are not to 
be made in geometrical progression, and the idea, which could only have 
taken possession of on enthusiast, was crudely conceived, and put in prac¬ 
tice withoul due consideration; it® agents being themselves indifferent 
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Christians, ami paid fur work which could not bo supervised, and may 
never have been performed. There are few foreigners in China, having 
any acquaintance with the subject, oven those who have belonged to the 
Union, who do not regard the scheme aa a distinguished failure ; and the 
more charitable amongst them believe that Mr, GuDJalT may have been 
mrriud away by his own enthusiasm, and confidence iu the sincerity of his 
converts, rathe? than by any wish lo deceive. lie was naturally jealous n| 
interference, and the conduct oi the London Missionary Society, which, 
during hia absence in Europe, instituted an investigation into the Christian 
Union, piqued Efim, not without reason, and made him cling wilh greater 
pertinacity to the scheme thus mailed.”— Calcutta Christian Observer. 

8. Jesuitical Deceit—Protestant Confidence* 

A long correspondence, arising out of the recent publication of a letter 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, respecting the orders of foreign Pio- 
tesUnt clergymen, has just been published. It appears that about the 19th 
of June, the Archbishop of Canterbury received a teller from a person 
signing himself" W. Francis,” but whose real name appears lo be Wit- 
hum Rees Francis Gawthorn—professing himself a convert from Dissent 
to the Established Church, but who had really gone from the Establish¬ 
ment to Rome—complaining of the disrespectful lone in which the Bishop 
of London had spoken of “those excellent foreign clergymen” now unit¬ 
ing lids country, and asking ifbis Grace also considered [hem 4 * mere lay¬ 
men] "—intimating that if they were not recognised as “ mdy pas Luts,” he 
must withdraw liis allegiance from the Church. The archbishop replied in 
a note marked “private,” in which afler expressing his disapproval of lbe 
tone of censure in which Mr* “ Francis” had alluded lo the Bishop ol 
London, ho says ; * r I hardly imagine that there me two bishops on the 
bench, or one clergyman in fifty throughout our Church, who would deny 
the validity of the orders of these clergy solely on account of their wanting 
the imposition ol episcopal hands ; and 1 nm sure (hat you have misunder¬ 
stood the import.” The archbishop, having learnt that his loiter, although 
marked “ private,” had been shown in several quarters by a person 
bearing the name of Gawthorn, sent Ids chaplain to I lie address given by 
JVli\ “Francis,” lo make inquiries on the subject, and the chaplain found, 
on a second call, a letter prepared for him containing these passages : 11 f 
was informed, on my return home this evening, that a gentleman had called 
and inquired for Mr. Francis. You no doubt wish to know if it was 1 who 
addressed Dr. Sumner lately, with respect to Ihe scutimeals of his breth¬ 
ren in regard to the * foreign pasters/ I beg to say tlmt I did write to 
Dr. Sumner on that subject, with a view to ihc benefit of a relative whom 
I am trying Lo convert (for 1 am myself a Catholic), ami lltaL I utniUcd 
my sumamo in the signature of my letter, in case it should defeat the ob¬ 
ject I find in view, for l thought it was possible that Dr. Sumner might 
have heard my name, and might know that 1 was u Catholic, which would 
probably have prevented his giving me the infonnalion 1 desired. 1 umeh 
respect Dr. Sumner personally, though, I confess none whatever for 1 the 
Church Ql England, 1 anti I am much obliged iu him for his courteous reply 
lo my note. It it its thought that the course 1 pursued iu (his matter was 
unjustifiable, or, * doing evil that good may et>ine, T 1 cun only say that I 
did not think so, nor did others who are better able to judge. I have only 
shown the letter to personal friends, (or whose conversion lo Ihu Church 1 
am most anxious,—I am. Sir, your obedient servant, W. It, Fivancih 
Gawthorn/ 5 It (urns out filial JVIr. Gnvvthorn subsequently addressed a 
letter to the Rev. Cyril W. Page, Incumbent of Christ Church, West¬ 
minster, one of the persons he seems to have been anxious to “convert,” 
directing attention to the passages tve have above given from the arch 
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bishop's letter* and ulnerving; “I caunol believe that those who wish to 
be Catholic in heart and doctrine will much longer pul fa ill) or confidence 
in such an episcopate and such a system. I can show Ibc above Idler to 
any one who wishes to see it; and yim are at liberty to make any private 
use of the iul urination T have given you, short of torn muni eating it lo Pro 
lesUnt* bishops. 1 J know it to be a fact that Dr. Mallby (of Durham) 
has contributed largely towards the support of several Dlahtmting congre¬ 
gations! and iL is said that some of his brethren have acted in a similar 
manner.” Mr* Page replied at some length, rejecting with Indignation 
Mr. Francis Gawlhorn's oiler,— 11 I have no hesitation,” said lie “about 
the answer which 1 ought to give such a letter, coining from such a person 
I refuse your offer, tfnd I reject your confidence.” Mr. Page also thought 
it his duty to send a copy of Mr. Gawthorn’s teller to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury j ami the correspondence has been forwarded to Ihf papers 
through Lhp archbishop's chaplain, 

9. C OXVERSIONS AT lloCttfcFORT. 

A pious evangelist named Guerin had been appointed to preach llie Gos¬ 
pel to the labouring classes at Rochefort, and to I lie peasants of the sur 
rounding villages. He went from house lo house. Many souls were 
awakened. One Roman Catholic, converted by his instrumentality, as¬ 
sembled fomo people in Ids house, near Rochefort, and there M. Guerin 
preached the word of God to them. On one occasion, w hen this lit lie 
company had assembled, a commissary of police arrived, followed by 
agents and gendarmes* The house was surrounded, as if it had contained 
a band of con spinors! The commissary entered the meeting, put several 
questions to thfliumgeitst, and examined the Bibles and hymn-books upon 
(he table. After this investigation,die felt ashamed of the unceremonious 
manner in which he had cut Pied the meeting. He was constrained lo ac¬ 
knowledge that he had In do, not with conspirators, but wills humble 
Christians assembled for prayer and edification* He retired immediately, 
saying— 41 Continue, gentlemen.” This event has given a fresh impulse to 
the work begun by M* Guerin: the meeting is increased lo fifty or sixty 
[persons, almost all Roman Catholics. Shortly afterwards Pastor Fuaux 
came to Rochefort. I do not need to inform you of the zeal and devoted¬ 
ness ofM. Puaux, the name of this worthy pastor is already well known to 
your readers. His preaching attracted, every Sunday, a crowd of hearers, 
among whom were many Roman Catholics. 

On the 1st of June last, twenty-six of their number, fathers of families 
for I he most part, abjured publicly, in the church at Rochefort* the errors 
of Rome, anti declared that they would adhere to the doctrines of the lie- 
foimation. M. Puaux delivered on that occasion a discourse to which 
great attention was paid. He then addressed to the converts some ques¬ 
tions respecting (heir new faith, and solemnly received them RS members 
of the Evangelical Church. This impressive ceremony over, the pastor 
descended from the pulpit, and gave Lq each of the converts a New Testa¬ 
ment, addressing to them* individually am exhortation founded on Holy 
Scripture* 

This solemnity lias been productive of the most excellent results in 
Rochefort and its neighbourhood. The priest?, in the bitterness of their 
vexation, have circulated a report I hut the conversion of the neophytes was 
effected by means of money ; thus imputing to others an ignoble traffic, to 
which they only are capable of devoting themselves. The public has not. 
lieen deceived by this calumny. People knew well that Protestants regard 
with shame and horror the purchase of consciences, and Pastor 
made good use of the mendacious invention of the priests. Other co 
sjons are announced. May it please God to bless this work, which ha. 
ready borne such excellent fruits b —Madras Christian Instructor. 
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DECEMBER, M,DCCe,LI, 


I.—The Present Acquisition and Diffusion uv Know¬ 
ledge. . 

There are few things, in the present day, which require more than 
knowledge to be vindicated from the aspersions of the ignorant, anti pre¬ 
served from the indiscriminate praise of the foolish and designing. “Craf¬ 
ty men," says Lord Bacon* “contemn sIndies, simple men admire them, 
and wise men use them.” The progress of modern civilization has, how¬ 
ever, led the <e crafty men” here spoken of to assume a very different po¬ 
sition, and only a few fi simple men” venture to bear up against the 
stream and say with the former in Fcstus, 

“ Much more is made of knowledge than* its worth , n 

It is Indeed surprising to observe tho change which thret or four cul¬ 
tures have wrought in our habits of thought and feeling in regard to (his 
matter. The valued inheritance of the favoured few has bee* gradually 
thrown open. The ancient temples and shaded walks* in which the philo¬ 
sophic recluse, the refined noble, and the priest separated from his fel¬ 
lows, were wont to hold high intercourse, arc now thronged by a vast and 
motley multitude, in which the fustian jacket of the arlizan coni vast I with 
I he gay robes of the literary belle, the gown of the professor, and tho 
threadbare garments of the poet and the literary hack. Nor has this vic¬ 
tory been suffered to pass unnoticed and uncelebrated. It forms a subject 
for incessant self-glorification; now more than ever, when exhibitions 
and museums, mechanics institutes and colleges for ladies, popular lec¬ 
tureships and schemes of national education, arc so much in vogue. In¬ 
deed* it may be safely affirmed, that after that old immortal, Mammon, 
knowledge {so called) is the greatest Idol of our age. Honour and wealth 
are lavished on its priests ; its courts are crowded by myriads of worship- 
pers ; and men are estimated by the amount of information with which 
they manage to fill their little heads. 

Is not this a cause oT rejoicing 1 - Does it not betoken the commence¬ 
ment of an age of wisdom 1 Is not humanity acknowledging its own highest 
claims I Such are the questions triumphantly asked by our most popular 
writers, and answered by shouts of affirmation from the votaries of science 
and literature. But to the serious thinker such questions suggest far other 
Tin ed Series- Yol. IL No. 12 '32 
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thoughts than those they were meant to arouse. He must look into the 
elements of man's nature, into the ends of roan’s existence; and doing so, 
he readily perceives, that the cloud of dust and foam around, shuts out the 
shining heavens, and is not the calm and healthful atmosphere which man 
may best breathe. When one ventures to ask the plain question, what 
profitable end all this increase of knowledge is to subserve, he is generally 
looked at askance as irretrievably stupid and boorish ; and when our more 
refined intcllectualism condescends to notice such trivial enquiries, it is 
with a sneering u as if knowledge were not everything in itself,” So far our 
popular wisdom enters into this great question, and then retires as from a 
foolish and unprofitable task* But we apprehend that no man rightly alive 
to his position as a responsible being, will be content to rest here. For 
our own part, we are disposed to admit, that the acquirement of know¬ 
ledge, or wisdom, is a high and noble end, one after which the great 
of all times have earnestly striven; and that to separate true know¬ 
ledge from the hollow images which have usurped its place, is a privi¬ 
lege, as well as a duty. Knowledge, as we understand it, is a man’s 
highest good ; yet a mind may be full of information of various kinds, and 
yet be wretchedly, grossly ignorant. All the discoveries of modern science 
and all the treasures of literature may be known, and yet all possessed, be 
infinitely little, and totally unworthy of admiration. Socrates was right 
in declaring learning to be no end in itself; but not less was his disciple, 
Plato, right in asserting the contrary. 

But to explain. Man is not a simple, indivisible entity ; but is a being 
of parts and properties, of desires and aspirations. Over all the various 
parts of his nature, his w ill and conscience are intended to stand supreme, 
'Right and wrong, duly and sin, are the great realities with which he has to 
do. With thoughts and aspirations stretching towards heaven, with wants 
which only earth can supply, with tendencies which drag him towards 
evil, there rests on him the duty of bo arranging all things x that his whole 
being may more and more approach towards God, and resemble Him after 
whose image it was originally made. To this gfeat end, which is identical 
with glorifying God, all his efforts should be directed. But this end, it 
must be remembered, cannot be achieved by destroying any part of his 
nature. It can only be attained by so regulating that nature, that all its 
parts occupy their proper position. The anchorite is little better than the 
glutton, for, he gives quite as undue a place to the sensual part of his na¬ 
ture a$ the latter, and in reality bestows fully as much uncalled for atten^ 
tion on it. Now, after subtracting the effects of love of distinction, love 
of mental exercise, and similar stimuli, there can be litile doubt, that 
there exists in man a love of knowledge as such. But it does not there¬ 
by follow that this dttiire should he gratified to an unlimited extent, much 
less, that Inch gratification should command respect, irrespective of the 
nature of its objects. The mere love of knowing is simply curiosity; and, 
in itself, is no more worthy of admiration than any other desire. But at 
present it would seem to be imagined, that there is something sacred 
about the bare desire of acquiring information; and that the inordinate 
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gratification of it implies a lofty and elevated state of mind. The truth ip, 
that, in this point of view, it just occupies the same position as any ordi- 
nary desire, and wherever it is permitted to interfere with the lawful 
course of others, with the ordinary duties of life, its indulgence becomes a 
sin. 

We find that the gratification of desires has certain limits, the trans¬ 
gression of which involves moral guilt; and the healthier a man's slate, 
the more readily does the desire cease when that point is gained. A 
healthy body only craves food to the extent required for the support of 
the system* In like manner a healthy mind only craves knowledge to the 
extent required to enable it to order all its relations rightly towards God 
and its fellow men. If this, then, is the case, it is apparent that the 
striving after knowledge must be infinite* This arises from man's state 
of imperfection and sinfulness* It is an organic disorder and one which, 
while it cannot be totally eradicated, must he regulated by higher princi¬ 
ples. It is this condition of humanity which lies at the root of the vulgar 
error, which this poker strives to assail* It is argued that, the more 
knowledge we possess, the better will we be able to order all our relations 
rightly* Let us then get knowledge; the ocean is before us, let us drink. 
But here it is forgotten, that it is not one, or fifty draughts, that will cure 
our condition ; and that the human mind is limited in its capacity, and the 
human will depraved in its inclinations* 

As a modern poet has finely expressed it; 

** Forerun lb v peers, thy lime and let 
Thj* Feel, millenniums hence, he set 
In midst of knowledge, dream'*! not yet. 

** Thou has* not gain'd a real height, 

Nor arl Lhou nearer lo die light 
Because the scale is infiuUe." 

“ The scale is infinite,” and hence we may in vain seek in the mere grasp¬ 
ing of facts to belter onr spiritual condition. The conclusion then in¬ 
evitably follows, that so far as regards roan, knowledge cau only proxi- 
rnately approach the only end to which the search after it may be lawfully 
subservient. Not only then is it apparent, that the pursuit of knowledge 
is not in itself praiseworthy ; but even also, that it may be sinful, since 
there exists other, and as important means of attaining the ends which 
render the pursuit of it lawful* 

If then it be granted that knowledge is only to be sought after on ac¬ 
count of its subserviency to the great end of man's existence, it Uecomcs 
an easy task to point out the tremendous practical error into which modern 
popular opinion has fallen. This end may be subserved by knowledge; 
but not in an equal degree by all knowledge* } and perhaps some know¬ 
ledges may not subserve it at all* Likewise the. importance^of various 
knowledges must differ to different individuals according to the varieties 
of their condition* It is of much more importance for the young child to 
know its father's wishes, than those of the ruler of the state; to the hum¬ 
ble citizen, to know his sovereign's edicts than (hose of the king of Tim- 
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buctoo; to all men, to know those of God, than those of all earthly rulers 
and princes. Such being the case, it ia dearly the duty of each man, in¬ 
stead of rushing blindly into the domains of truth, as inclination may die- 
tale, to take good heed of hie own limited capacities, and as a moral, res¬ 
ponsible, and religious being, to devote himself only to various kinds, in 
their due relation to the various ends, and, under these, to the great end 
of his existence. Surely it does not become him, m whom well forth deep 
founts of immortal feeling, and whose thoughts wander beyond tho con¬ 
fines of time and space, to stoop and lift every straw that lies upon his 
path or to expend his energies on every trifle. From the long ages of the 
past, the voices of the mighty dead strike upon his ear; the fresh green 
sod over his loved ones, and the living forms crumbling into dust and 
springing yet fairer from this earth, speak to him of lime stealing, as 
twilight into night, into the bosom of Eternity. The holy men of old 
speak as they were moved, and pointing from his weakness to the might 
of God, cry out “ Wherefore do ye spend money for that w hich is not 
bread? and your labour for that which satisfied not,” 

The great evil of our modern praise of, and search after knowledge, is 
its being altogether indiscriminate. There has a certain cant arisen about 
education, enlightenment of the masses, refinement of the mind, and so on, 
which few real students can hear without loathing. It is a profanation of 
the word knowledge to apply it to the crude, undigested fragments of in¬ 
formation with which men’s minds arc now filled. Let us not forget the 
derivation of the word. The Greek term j4i;oi£ was not applied indif¬ 
ferently to all kinds of information, but only signified that higher know¬ 
ledge, which refers to man’s relation to eternal truth, and which is no ways 
different from or wisdom. Knowledge, then, in its highest meanings 

is not applicable to all kinds of information ; but only to that kind, which 
tells us how Lo order all our relations rightly, AH tha various parts of 
science do not constitute it properly speaking; we only know them, when 
we sebe their relations and perceive their value to ourselves. 

We have said that different kinds of information are more or less use¬ 
ful to man, and that since his nature is limited, knowledge properly so 
called, ought to guide him in selecting. We have farther lo assert that 
this, and this alone, constitutes education in the higher sense. However 
extensive his information may be, the man not thus trained is a mere 
shallow jjedant; and, as Carlyle says, “there is no creature more fatal 
than your pedant; safe as he esteems himself the terri blest issues spring 
from him.” He deems himself wise, because lie- knows so much, and 
worthy of a place beside demigods and heroes, while, few like Sol onion the 
wise, ever venture to say, “vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” Yes, “ vanity 
of vanity,” there ia no more lamentable spectacle to he seen cm earth, 
than folly pluming itself on it* folly, worshipping itself as wisdom. “ Ilow 
sharply,” as Plato describes it, ,e ihe little soul looks I” How sharply in¬ 
deed ! but to no purpose. It observes all things around; but its vessel 
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has no rudder, and drifts hither and 1 hither on the sea of life * like some, 
poor deserted ship, whose cargo is all destroyed, and which can only 
boast a pair of cal 5 s eyes for its guidance or some starved dog as its crew. 
Since the scale is infinite, the pedant can never reach a real height. In¬ 
deed he differs but little from a machine for calculating numbers or mak¬ 
ing Latin verses. We protest, that we would as soon dream of entertaining 
respect and admiration for the one, as fnr the other* 

Since all knowledge is relative, the true knowledge, of which we hare 
spoken, must from the very fact of its importance, be the highest to which 
man can attain ; and the possession of it implies the highest exercise of 
mind ; while, at the same time it may be possessed by those judged poor 
in intellect. This apparent paradox is in reality an important truth. 
The more general or comprehensive a truth is, the greater is the stretch of 
mind required to grasp it* Now when a man perceives his real position, 
grasps the relationships in which he ought to stand to all things, he stands 
on the highest peak of the mountains of truth. The whole w6rld lies at 
his feet; and he alone sees it truly, for he sees it as a whole and knows 
the relationship oF the various parts* Under knowledge, according to this 
view, feeling, poetry, even religion may be included. There is much more 
included in knowing, than the mere assent of the understanding to a pro¬ 
position, The vejy essence of knowing is realizing. For instance, we 
go only a very small way towards knowing God, when from speculative 
proofs, we affirm his existence. In proportion to our realizing his exis¬ 
tence* w r e do actually know. We know more of him and of our position 
with regard to him. The spiritually enlightened soul of the Christian has 
made a really incalculable advance in positive knowledge, for it has in¬ 
deed learned truths, which to others are mere dead letters. True, that 
a supernatural power has alone enabled it lo do so; but there is power 
implied in thus seeing the truth, the greatest, the noblest spiritual power 
which can proceed through the spirit of man. We are not disposed, then, 
to admit that any real Christian may be called, comparatively speaking, 
ignorant, or feeble in intellect* There is a great generalization, a wide 
grasp of the truths most difficult of comprehension, implied in being such. 
Still more emphatically may it he asserted that poetry and knowledge are, 
at bottom, essentially the same. A beautiful image is merely one truth 
used as the expression of auotber. All poesy, or art, in its wide signifi¬ 
cation is truth, and has for its end the expression of relationship. When 

w The clouds that gather round die selling sum 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept u atch o’er man’s mortality ” 

it is a strictly intellectual act by which they are associated with the shade 
which covers the last portal; and the poetry which gives the thought ex¬ 
pression, is but the result of knowledge. When the dreamy eye of Cole¬ 
ridge, whether in reality, orln fancy, rested on the magnificient valley of 
Chamouni, it was an act of mind, it was intellectual force, which breath¬ 
ed life into its blue glaciers and its roaring torrents till they joined in one 
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glorious hymn to God, "It is with man’s soul as it was with nature: 
the beginning of creation is, light till the eye hath vision, though whole 
members are in bonds/’ All poesy is merely insight, all poems are mere¬ 
ly channels through which stream forth the clear waters of truth. None 
have been more ready to acknowledge this than poets themselves. It has 
been finely expressed by Goethe in the lines, 

fr As all nature*! thousand changes 
Hm nne changeless Gad proclaim j 
3 d in All's wide kingdoms ranges 
!)ne sole meaning still the same. 

Fbis is Irulbj elftrnal Reason, 

Which from Beauly takes its dress, 

And severe through Lime and season. 

Stands for aye in loveliness/' 

According to such views it is no secondary position which we would as¬ 
cribe to knowledge, when itself duly arranged and rightly sought after. 
Nay l we would venture to affirm that knowing is, next to being f man’s high¬ 
est act; and that it implies the latter. If we look at this matter calmly, do 
we not perceive man to be so constituted, that in so far as he knows any¬ 
thing he in reality enjoys it. To know God, to see through all his Infinite 
depths, what would this be but to be like God J A man can only realize God’s 
holiness in so far as, according to his finite condition, he is himself holy; 
God’s love, in so far as he loves God. What is it to know our fellow 
men ; but to have the elements in ourselves which we recognize in them 1 
What can we know of the trees and flowers, but that like ourselves, they 
spring up, fall apace f wither and die! What can We fell of evil; but 
from the evil and good within 1 Are not out understandings darkened by 
•ini Did not Jesus say, that it is “life eternal” "to&nom 11 the only 
true God I Being is, in man, necessarily implied in knowing, simply be¬ 
cause it is the condition, the $tne qua non, of the latter. It is so* because 
the latter is a special act of the force or will of man; ,and hence as the 
will is, or as the man is 3 so is his knowing. If true knowledge is, as we 
have said, to know our relationships to things around, it follows, that the 
possession of it must depend on the moral state of a man’s being. In so 
far as he is turned towards God and good, he really knows, for he sees 
truly. On the other hand, in so far as he is evil, he is ignorant of truth. 
He may indeed expend force, intellect; but only in devising and believing 
lies. Conceal it from ourselves as we m ay f it is an eternal fact, that sin is 
the father of all lies, and that in so far as we are in sin, we do verily live 
in an atmosphere of lies; having our souls crusted over with falsehood; 
in proportion to its power, dwelling ill thick darkness. Plato has well 
asserted in his Republic ( B II. C. 21.), that Ignorance in the soul of the 
deceived person, is the only pure falsehood, and that it, both gods and 
men abhor. To be in sin, is to be wandering in darkness with stumbling 
feet a that can find no path. It is to look into ■God’s Universe and see all 
things in a false light; to mistake shadows for realities, and the mighty 
realities of truth for shadows. To know, to see things as they are, im¬ 
plies the possession of the power of grasping them in their totality and not 
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in detail. Hence the humblest Christian may know more of the starry 
heavens than the celebrated astronomer, for in his ear they pour out their 
most wondrous songs, and to his eye, visibly manifest the glory of God, 
Hence the poet musing over the sorrows of humanity and the strange 
mysteries by which it is environed, may know more of his fellowmen than 
the keen-eyed citizen of the world, for he enters into their heart of 
hearts, and scans their deepest thoughts. But such knowledge is not the 
result of feeling alone, which is but the unconscious manifestation of the 
same power as thought. They must manifest themselves together- Sym¬ 
pathy is the condition of thought, and knowledge their product, as 
Schiller says, 

At —— He deserves lo find himself deceived. 

Who seeks a heart in the unthinking man 
Like shadows on a stream, the forms of life 
press their characters on the smooth forehead, 
rtougbl sinks into the bosom's silent depth 
Quick sensibility of pain and pleasure 
Moves the light fluid lightly j but no soul 
Warmeth the inner frame.” 

In accordance with such an estimate of the nature and value of know¬ 
ledge, it is impossible to view our modern enlightenment, so called, with 
a very favourable eye- If the collecting information and expending intel¬ 
lectual power, is by no means identical with acquiring Lrue knowledge, we 
may indeed question our superiority to our fathers. We see information 
sought after because it is the fashion, because it increases our material 
comforts, and brings honour and wealth in its train ; but alas! how sel¬ 
dom do we see it followed with an enlightened purpose of glorifying God 
in fulfilling the true ends of our being. Alas ! it was not thus that the 
wise men of the past rose above their fellows. We may rest assured that 
human progression will never be secured by such means. We have to 
know ourselves, this universe, our fellows, and our God. And if being is 
the condition of knowing, then in so far as we are content with being mere 
spontaneous organisms, will we be content with knowing earth ; in so far 
as the ordinary hopes and fears, sorrows and loves of humanity suffice us, 
we will be satisfied to know our fellows, but in so far as our spirits turn to¬ 
wards God, will we seek after the knowledge of Him. If we recognize 
our own responsibility, then, we must seek lo know ourselves that wc 
may, at least strive after goad. “ Know thyself,” says the great Kant in 
one of those bursts of eloquence, which are the deep music of the wheels 
of thought, “ know thyself not after thy physical perfection, hut after thy 
ethical in reference to thy duly. Search, try thy heart, whether it be good 
or evil, whether the springs of thy conduct be pure or impure; and how 
much, either as originally belonging lo thy substance or as acquired by 
thee, may go to make up thy moral state. This self-examination, which 
seeks to fathom the sea reel y* penetrable abysses of the human heart, and 
the self-knowledge springing from it is the beginning of all human wisdom. 
For this wisdom which consists in tha accordance of the will of intelligent 
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witli the last end of his existence, requires in man, tirst that he disembarrass 
himself of an inward impediment (an evil will nestled in his person); and 
second, the u n i emitted cffoitto develops his originally inadmissible substra¬ 
tum for a good one. Only the Avernan descent of self-knowledge paves 
the way to self-apotheosis.” 

True knowledge can only be attained by grasping with a strong hand 
our relations to God, to man, and to (be world. It is impossible for us at 
present even to attempt to show how ihe knowledge of these things is 
implied in that of each other, and how self-examination is connected with 
them. Bat surely it is apparent that the true student must form for him¬ 
self some scheme by means of which alone he has to determine the varie¬ 
ty and extent of all his studies. Until lie do so he is not in the pursuit of 
wisdom. 

This is a work which each mail muit accomplish for himself and which 
his whole life will not suffice to complete. It may be called an impossi¬ 
bility, and it is true that only an approximation can be made towards it; 
yet, however difficult it appears, something may be done. Nor are we 
left without guides. The whisperings of conscience, the admonitions of 
the wise, and, above all, the revealed w ill of God leave us without excuse. 
Praise b#to him that his “greatness (lows round our incompleteness 1” 
Knowledge affords no cause .for vain-glorious congratulations, rather for 
deep humiliation and earnest painful struggling. It is but little one man 
can do lo pave the way of another; hut would that we were striving to 
awake each other to a profounder sense of our responsibility, in this res¬ 
pect, as heirs of immortality. “Let no meanest man lay flattering 
unction to Ids soul,” There is no leaf cast from our trees of life that is 
sown entirely on the wind. It may he swept away entirely from our 
view, and left rolling in some quiet corner; but assuredly it will either 
turn into fertile soil, or into poisonous dust. Would that we might raise 
each other from our childish dream. Knowledge is no fairy palace where 
the soul may wander lightly at will; it is rather the temple of our God, 
where no profanity may enter in. Am “the spirit's gravitation” is to¬ 
wards God, so truly is his light around i/fe ; and as we wander away from 
him, so arc we rolling towards outer darkness. Oh ! that we may be 
more and more enabled by God's Spirit to look with a steadfast eye into 
(lie eternal realities around. Wherefore should wo spend our strength 
and labour in vain 1 A few brief years and our strength fades away. The 
eye of the soul as well as the bodily eye grows faint and dim. The heart 
of feeling soon grows weak, and the strong thought which once wrestled 
with truth becomes very still. The truths of science become shadowy 
memories to the wearied brain, and there is no knowledge in the silent 
grave. No knowledge! but if we have lived in God and seen in his light, 
then what we have known will spring forth yet fairer from the tomb and, 
w ithout decay, will blossom, and bud, and flower, in the light of Eternity. 
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II,—Religious Rom a wets : — Specimens df Mr, Gresley’s 
Misrepresentations. 

I proceed now s in accordance unto my proposal,to submit a few extracts 
from two of Mr. Gresley f s works, and while 1 may offer occasional re¬ 
marks, en passant, T shall in general leave my readers to follow up w hat 
may he suggested, by their own re dec lions. 

In Gresley ? s “Bernard Leslie/* it is slated that " Papists and Dis¬ 
senters arc linked together and organised so as to make the most of their 
strength/** and again in his “Portrait of an English Churchman/' 
Dissenters are said to he “in an unholy alliance with Papists, Revolution¬ 
ists and infidels, in their animosity against the Church/' 

I am not a Dissenter, and were I so, £ would not engage to support 
every measure of all those who are so named; but when Independents and 
Baptists, the Presbyterians and Methodists of England—men who in the 
zealous and faithful exhibition of the truth need not he ashamed to stand 
up before the world—-men who have signally proved themselves to bo the 
very salt of England-—men whose missions, planted far and wide over the 
world, are the glory of Britain, arc denounced as maintaining an unholy al¬ 
liance with Infidels, Papists and Revolutionists, when they are declared to 
be allied together m animosity ^ even in any cause, our attention is arrested, 
and we immediately demand what is the character, and what the qualifi¬ 
cations of their accuser 1 What proof does he advance in support of 
these sweeping charges 1 On {he one hand, as I shall shew, the author 
of these sentiments is not only a friend and advocate of Popery, but he is 
much more closely allied to it than those whom he denounces; and on 
the other we look in vain for proofs in support of these assertions. Mr, 
Gresley gives none, simply because none are to be found. Until Mr. 
Gresley parla company with those who are daily passing over to Popery, 
until he give over advocating Popish dogmas, and especially until lie afford 
us some evidence of this unholy alliance, we must refuse reliance on these 
assertions. When his evidences are published, I anticipate they shall soon 
be made to appear as unfounded as these statements are untrue, 

“A minister's functions are derived not from the state nor from the 
congregation, but from God himself through the imposition of the hands 
of the Bishops in regular sucecrffeion from the Apostles/'f I know of no 
minister or set of ministers w ho derive their functions from the state, or 
from the congregation, Presbyterians do not. Congregation abut* do not. 
They are trained under the eye of the Church and when they give evi¬ 
dence that they possess graces and acquirements suitable to the minister 
of Christ, then the Church solemnly and publicly sets them apart to the 
ministry of the Gospel without a single reference either to the state or 
congregation. When Mr. Gresley assails the authority of the stale, he 
only damages hie own cause, as the people of Lincoln can testify that he 
is much more dependent on this authority than those whom he assails. 
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Granting for a moment that Mr* Gresley’s claim to Prelatical suc¬ 
cession be valid, and that all otherwise ordained are in error-—all hereti¬ 
cal, and therefore very guilty,—are wo not fairly entitled to expect that a 
divinely appointed ministry will afford us evidence of this fact ? Will not 
God in an especial manner pour out his Spirit on. the efforts of his own 
chosen ministry ? Surely this must be so. Well, then, we are to know them 
by their fruits* Arc these advocates of prelatical succession more success¬ 
ful than others in extending the Redeemer's kingdom 1 Do they shew us 
parishioners more numerous* more intelligent, more heartily devoted to 
the Lord, more zealous in extending the blessings of the Gospel to the 
Heathen* more loyal and faithful to their sovereign, than do evangelical 
ministers 1 no; most assuredly. The advocates of this exclusive claim 
from Archbishop Laud down to the last ordained in the diocese of Ex¬ 
eter, have only signalized themselves in narrowing the great distinc¬ 
tions between Protestantism and Popery, in removing the obstacles and 
smoothing the path from the former to the latter. They occupy the bad 
distinction of being conductors of hundreds of unthinking Protestants 
into the bosom of her who is drunk with the blood of the saints* How¬ 
ever, I think I have shewn in my former letter that this claim the student 
of the Bible never can, and never will grant The Scriptures of Truth 
forbid it—historical facts are opposed to it, and the highest authorities 
in undent and modern times declare against it* 

"Dissenters’ notion is that the Holy Eucharist is a inert ceremony in 
remembrance of our Lord’s dying love, and not at the same time a com¬ 
munion of his body and blood, 7 ** and again, “The Swiss Reformer 
Zuingle* and after him certain sects which have since sprung up, consider 
the sacraments as mere outward signs or symbols.”! "The formularies 
of our Church teach that a sacrament is an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace given unto us,” Again, "the Sectarians con¬ 
sider the Lord’s Supper as nothing more than a memorial or representa¬ 
tion of Christ’s death, given to assist our faith and not a communion of 
his blessed body and blood. 71 J 

I am aware there are some Dissenters in England who hold these 
views* but herein lies Mr. Greslcy’s dishonesty* He includes not. many 
orthodox Presbyterians throughout England, but the great Genevan Re¬ 
former* and all who hold similar views. In this wehave a specimen of the 
author* general mode of argument* He'strings together a number of the 
most heterogeneous materials, and then predicates of the whole the qua^ 
Jities which attach to the vilest alone. 

In reading these assertions we cannot help exclaiming, Is it possible 
that Mr. Gresley believes what he here asserts 1 U it possible that he is 
so ignorant of the view's of most of those whom he assails on this point of 
Christian faith? Is he not aware that those assertions which he has ad’ 
v a need apparently with much solemnity are grossly false 1 H^wrnay be 
ignorant* I trust he is. However I judge no man. To his ow n master he 
stands or falls* Had he sought information from the merest child ‘ of an 
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evangelical Presbyterian, he would have been saved from the humiliat¬ 
ing position he here occupies.- That child would have at once told him, 
“ The Lord's Supper is an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace,” 

Will any one on perusing the conference at Marburg on the Eucharist, 
venture to say thatZuingle makes this ordinance merely commemorativeT 
One of the articles he signed on that occasion runs thus; “That the sa¬ 
crament of the altar is the sacrament of the very body and blood of Jesus 
Christ, and that the spirt/uoi manducation of the body and blood is es¬ 
pecially necessary to every true Christian.”* D’Aubigne shews that in 
opposition to transinstantiation on the one hand, and the RationaJUt’s mere 
commemoration on the other, Zuingie maintained a spiritual presence in 
the Eucharist, and he adds, “undoubtedly the Lord has left his Church 
out ward seals of his grace, but he has not attached salvation to these 
signs; the essential point is the connexion of the faithful with the Word, 
with the Holy Ghost, and with the Head of the Church. This is the 
great truth which the Swiss Reform proclaims and which Lutheranism 
itself recognises,”t 

Again Calvin is one of the last men to be held forth as inculcating a 
mere commemorative Sacrament, because he stands most prominently 
before the world in maintaining that Christ is spiritually present with 
the Sacraments, and that there the believer assuredly receives spiritual 
nourishment Ad growth in grace. His view on this subject is thus briefly 
expressed, “ The Lord’s Supper is not only an act to commemorate 
a past event, but also the pledge and seal of something that is present. As 
bread and wine sustain our earthly body, so the body and blood of Christ 
nourish and refresh our spiritual nature, f In his commentary on the 
Romans he infers, “wherefore let this remain fixed and determined that 
the sacred symbols are testimonies by which God seals hts grace upon our 
hearts The Church of Geneva which in the time of Edward was ac¬ 
knowledged by that of England as a sister Church was founded on Cal- 
vinislie doctrines. The principles contained in the confession of that 
Church, and especially with regard to the Eucharist, are set forth in most 
of all the Reformed Creeds,|J 

A few extracts from some of these standards will suffice. The 76th 
question in the Heidelberg Catechism runs thus ; “what is it to eat the 
crucified body and drink the shed blood of Christ 1 Answer. Not only 
that we recognize with a believing mind the passion anti death of Christ, 
and by this obtain remission of sins, and eternal life; but also by the in¬ 
fluence of the Holy Spirit who dwells at the same time in Christ, and in 
ourselves we are so tttftmaleZy um/ed to his blessed body, that although he 
be in heaven and we on earth, me are nevertheless flesh of his flesh and 
fojna of his bone t and derive eternal life from, and are governed by one 
spirit just as the members of our body are governed by one soul.” Again, 

* D'Anhigof 3 , Vo!, iv. B. xiiL C, vu. f See also Dr. Edgar'a Variation* of Popery. 
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the Holy Sacmments of the OJd and New Testaments are described to 
be “visible and true signs of the invisible grace communicated by 
them.”* Again, “The parts of a Sacrament are two, the one an out¬ 
ward and visible sign, used according to Christ's own appointment, the 
other tin inward and spiritual grace thereby signified )”f and Once more 
** worthy receivers are hy faith made partakers of his body and blood, with 
all his benefits to their spiritual nourishment and growth in grace,” % 

The Header may now form his own opinion of Mr. Gresley’s assertign. 
These are the views of Calvin himself, and of most of the reformed evan¬ 
gelical Churches throughout the world, including of course a vast multi- 
trnlfl in England, and well do I know with what care, in the family circle, 
and in ministerial visitation, these solemn truths are impressed on the 
minds of thousands even from years of in Taney. And here I cannot re¬ 
press the reileclion that had Mr, Gresley and the Tractarions, and their 
followers obtained, in infancy and youth, such a thorough and prayerful 
training in the great doctrines of the Gospel , Pope Pio Nona would not 
this day have had such cause of joy over the defection of Britain's child¬ 
ren, and England would not have been left to mourn over these perverted 
children, 

“ Observance of fuste and festivals arc as strongly enjoined hy th§ 
Church ns the Sunday service. J, § If this statement,—a very questionable 
one—ba, correct, then the practice described is unscriptura^ Human in¬ 
stitutions never can bo so binding on the conscience, as the express com¬ 
mand of God* 

“Your modem Evangelicals are plunged in the error of so preaching 
that their hearers are led to suppose that they can be saved by faith with¬ 
out a life of holiness. 13 H The Brahman, as every one observant of Hindu 
customs knows, may draw very largely on the credulity of his disci¬ 
ples. He demands and obtains credence where he admits he himself has 
none. Yet I question whether he ever makes such glaring demands on 
this commodity as Mr. Gresley here makes on his readers. It is nearly 
as difficult to believe that a shrewd, intelligent man, could .pen this state¬ 
ment in sincerity, as it is difficult to believe (he statement itself, and we 
w ould be astonished to ascertain that the author himself did not know he 
was uttering what was flagrantly false. 

Must an inquiring public now throw aside testimony, and memory and 
judgment!—must they give up the evidence of their own senses at Mr. 
Grcsky’s bidding! Must they now believe beeaujsa he asserts it that 
McNeill and Bickersteth, Candiish and Duff, Noel and Angell James, that 
Hamilton and Newton, and the whole band of Evangelicals from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury down to the Colporteur in the wild woods 
of America, are plunged in the error of so preaching that their hearers are 
leil to suppose that they may be saved byjailh without a life of holiness? 
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Mr. Greeley possesses this advantage over the Brahman ihal lie hay to 
deal with a people who weigh evidence, and who submit to its influence. 
They admit that this truly is an astounding assert ion* yet they say* 1 * let 
us not turn Mr* Gresley adrift unheard”. In this age of discovery he may 
have found a key to some storehouse of divinity heretofore concealed. He 
has abundant means of proof* let us hear what it is. Does he demonstrate 
his proposition from the public ministrations of those Evangelicals, or 
from their writings or from both together! or does he adopt the equally 
unobjectionable course of proving his position from the conduct of these 
Evangelicals and their followers 1 Has he found their views so distorted, 
and their conduct so unholy, so immoral, so repugnant to the Gospel, that 
ho has been forced to this conclusion ! Has he found then declaring by 
word and conduct, “we shall continue in sin that grace may be attained T* 
Mr. Greeley has not put it in my power to answer these queries. If you 
do not admit the truth of his assertion on his own authority, you shall 
have none beside. Hence until proof appear, an inquiring public must 
just fall hack on the old mode of obtaining evidence from testimony and 
from their own tenses. 

It is questionable whether the world ever witnessed a more sublime, 
and more delightful exhibition of the harmony and active co-operation of 
faith and works than that now manifested over the world, in the doctrine 
and conduct of modern Evangelicals and their followers. Greatly do we 
rejoice in this (act, and we pray that these modern Evangelicals and those 
whom they instruct may abound more *nd more in icor&s of faith and 
/a6<mrs of love. 

Turn now and look at Mr. Gresley’s own pictures of faith. “Faith 
grows only with careful nurture-—by labouring diligently night and day, 
by keeping down all sinful thoughts and desires, by much self-denial, con¬ 
templating the life and death of Christ as set forth in the services of the 
Church t by meditating on the deeds of holy mm, by devout participation 
of the ordinances, and sacraments of the Church**** 

“It is clearly faith, not Christ's righteousness which is imputed tons 
for righteousness. ” “The doctrine of i reputed righteousness , ” he proceeds 
to say, is connected with a string of fondly imagined doctrines which 
certain persons have invented by arbitrary interpretation of Scripture,”f 

What Mr. Gresley means by this string of fondly imagined doctrines ho 
has not told us* We know that I he doctrine in question is usually asso¬ 
ciated with that of adoption, sanctification, perseverance in grace ; to 
which the penitent does most fondly adhere* That these doctrines, or the 
one in question have been invented by arbitrary interpretation is a position 
we cannot assume at any man's bidding, and without very clear demon¬ 
stration ; as we have long been under the impression that these are doc¬ 
trines of the Gospel, and held by the leading Churches of the Refor¬ 
mation. 
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In the fanner extract we perceive that not merely the continuance hut 
the very existence of faith is made to depend on human efforts, yea on 
efforts which man never can accomplish— the keeping down for example 
nil sinful thoughts and desires. In the latter extract, failh and not Christ’s 
righteousness, is the immediate and meritorious ground of our justification. 
Hence it appears that our salvation is dependent on human effort alone— 
a doctrine that must dim the brightest hopes, and inspire the most glomy 
forebodings in reference to the future. 

Faith it will he admitted is belief in the truth of the testimony of God. 
But that is a testimony concerning Jesus Christ. Hence Faith in Christ 
is a saving grace by which we receive and rest upon him alone for salva¬ 
tion. 

In support of the position that faith and the righteousness of Christ are 
perfectly distinct, the former the instrumental, and the latter the meri¬ 
torious cause of our salvation, let me commend to the reader’s careful 
perusal such passages of Scripture as are marked below 4, and connect 
these with the Standard Articles of the Anglican, Genevan, and Scottish, 
Churches on the subject, and then say if it he one of a string of fondly 
imagined doctrines which certain persons hare Invented by arbitrary in¬ 
terpretation ; “ we are accounted righteous before God only for the merit 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith' 7 1 “Those whom God 

effectually calleth be also freely justified-not by imputing 

faith itself, the act of belief, or any other evangelical obedience to them 
as their righteousness, but by■ imputing the obedience and satisfaction of 
Christ unto them, they receiving and resting on him and his righteousness 
by faith, which faith they have not of themselves; it is the gift of God.”f 
Again, “Justification is an act of God’s free grace, wherein he pardonethall 
our sins, and accept eth us as righteous in his sight, only for the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ imputed to us and received by faith alone.”§ Such are the 
doctrines of the leading Protestant Churches on justification including 
that of the English, w hose articles Mr. Grcsley is solemnly bound to 
obey, and such arc the views which have been vigorously maintained from 
the time of Luther down till the present day in opposition to this antiquat¬ 
ed Arm ini an heresy advanced hy Mr. Gresley. Luther himself thus speaks 
“ I go to the supper of the Lord to receive a sign from God, that Christ’s 
righteousness and passion justify me. J ’|[ 

That indeed would be a cold and withering tenet which would make 
my imperfect, circumscribed faith the meritorious cause of my justifica- 
lion—my righteousness before God. Oh how could that faith, which pos¬ 
sesses no inherent merit prove an equivalent for my guilt—how could it 
effect my justification and secure my everlasting happiness!! Lotus 
rejoice that it is on the immoveable and glorious basis of the righteous¬ 
ness of God which is by faith in Jesus—on that righteousness infinitely 

* Rom. ilL ££; Philip iti. *J \ 1 Cor* i. 30; Rom. iv. 11 ; Is.lxi. 10. 
f Aig. Ch. Art. XL i Wesi. Conf. Chap. XI. $ L 
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great, and infinitely meritorious, our hope of pardon, of justification and 
eternal life rests* and in that righteousness alone would we glory putting 
no confidence in the flesh. 

To correct the man living in luxury and prosperity we have the state¬ 
ment* "can we conceives means of grace more suitable than that he 
should at the Church'# bidding devote certain days to self-abasement for 
religion*# sake, that he should practice abstinence and fasting f^om his 
ordinary abundance* that he should curtail his hours of sleeper in short in 
some way deny himself so as to make as it were a beginning oj repen- 
tance 1”* again for a statesman* a professional man—a tradesman—those 
engaged in active life 11 what remedy could be deemed more exactly suita¬ 
ble to this slate of mind than the observance of those Holy festivals in 
which the CAurcA from time to time calls to remembrance the memory of 
those great and good men of whom the world is not worthy4 

Fasts and festivals arc means of increasing holiness and devotion. 
See also similar statements in the "portrait of an English Churchman,”} 

It is difficult to suppose that Mr. Greeley really believes in the truth of 
these statements. If he do, I can well conceive* that on witnessing the 
pampered, worldly* non-venerating habits of Britain’s sons* his heart must 
be grieved to the very core* and I would say let him leave those degenerate 
sons* let him come here* and for a while take the place of a Brahman 
priest. His vexed spirit would then feel solace* and enjoyment. Hero 
he would receive from thousands the most profound veneration that the 
heart could wish. Propound what doctrines he please, they would be¬ 
lieve him. Impose what austerities he may, they would promptly, and 
devoutly perform them all. From the Hindu Canon#, I quote one or 
two out of a multitude of similar inimitable rules on this subject, "What¬ 
ever good man bows to a Brahman, reverencing him as Vishnu, is blessed 
with long life, with sons, with renown, and with prosperity. But ivhaU 
aver foolish man does not bow to a Brahman on the earth, Ke&ava desires 
4o strike off hi# head with his Chakra. Whosoever bears but a drop of 
water which ha# been in contact with a Brahman’s foot, all the sins in his 
body are immediately destroyed. Whosoever carries on. his head the holy 
things touched by a Bnihm&a’s foot, verily, verily, I say, he is freed from 
all sins. Whatever good man worships a Brahman* going round him, ob¬ 
tains the merit of going round the world with its seven continent#.” 
" Even wicked Brdhmans are to be venerated but not Shudras though of 
subdued passions.”§ "The Brahman alone deserves to posses# this 
whole ear*ft.”|[ 

Why here are the very thing# Mr, Gresley and his school are labour¬ 
ing-yea indeed, curtailing their hours of sleep to secure, and yet in Eng¬ 
land they labour to a great extent in vain. Hence, I say let Mr. Gresley 
come here and he will find such canons established, and acknowledged 
wherever bo goes. He will in this new capacity find at his bidding mul- 

* “Ik L,” pagfl 132. f “ B, L." i3$-k ■ | "B. L. J * 171, 
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litudes of immortal beings ready to fast to an extent truly amazing-; and 
realty to feast to a similar extent; ready to venerate whatever he pleases; 
gold, silver, iron, wood* stone, the huge elephant or the crawling insect, 
the sun in the firmament, amt the pool of water that reflects his image. 
He would find them ready to go on pilgrimage many hundred miles and, 
only, if fy? bid them, travel the whole distance by successive prostrations of 
the body ! ! He will find them willing not only to curtail their hours of 
sleep, but in wet clothing, or no clothing at all, stand for hours before sun¬ 
rise on one foot, during the cold winter mornings in the verge of some 
sacred stream, Yes he will find here a people willing to cut, hack and burn, 
their bodies in acts of penance, eat and drink what cannot .here he named 
for the end—in fact fully prepared to believe whatever he propounds, 
adore him not merely as divine—I have often had that worship paid to 
ray eel f—-hut as holding the very gods at his disposal ; and all done for the 
sake of religion. He shall have a stall here also, perhaps not a prebendal 
one, or commanding Lhe same amount of earthly comforts which he now 
holds; but what h that compared with the mental luxury arising from the 
devout, and obsequious demeanour of myriads here 1 
And yet when Mr, Gresley comes to look below the surface, and through¬ 
ly examine the matter, he will find that these austerities and acts of wor¬ 
ship are utter failures. He will find that they completely fail in securing 
peace and holiness. He will find the Vanya after all his fasting, bathing, 
pilgrimage, and bodily suffering, return improved only in the art of cheat¬ 
ing, lying, and driving hard bargains ; he will behold those hapless thou¬ 
sands returning from their penances as full of deceit, back-biting and 
hatred of God as before, and with a vast augmentation of pride and self- 
righteousness. He will find that this feeling of self-righteousness has 
gained so fearfully on the people, that mere personal contact with a stran¬ 
ger t or « man of low caste is declared and believed to be moral defilement! ! 
He will assuredly discover that all this shew of obedience and veneration, 
and self-denial, and austerity is essentially selfish, and leaves their vota¬ 
ries more vain, more intractable and more intolerant than it found them. 
If with this oriental trip if should please the Spirit of God to apply the 
truth to Mr. Gresley’s conscience, I believe he would hasten home to 
England and proclaim from the pulpit and lhe press, that all the rites and 
ceremonies and austerities of Hinduism, and Islamism, Popery, and Tract- 
ar bin ism, jointly and severally, are utterly inadequate to change or irrw 
prove the heart, and not only this, but their positive tendency is to foster 
a spirit of pride, of self-righteousness and intolerance, to fortify their 
votaries against the overtures of the Gospel; and teach them to say, in 
demeanour to all others, “Stand off, 1 am holier than thou.** And I be¬ 
lieve Mr. Gresley will not rest here. He will not merely provu that no 
amount of self-abasement, curtailing of hours of sleep, or any degree of 
abstinence can make a beginning of repentance, but he will proclaim and 
prove from the pure word of Truth that the great agent which produces 
this and every other divinfi principle in the heart is the Spirit of Goi> 

A LOME. 
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** Why should we not have unmarried Bishops, Priests and Deacons, and 
even laymen—the time seems almost ripe for an attempt of this sort.”* 
So of late though the Pope, and so thought Dr. Wiseman, but they have 
just discovered that in this they were not infallibly wise. They hare dis- 
covered that British Divines have some how obtained too clear views of 
the glorious liberties conferred on them by the Gospel ff Christ ^to place 
themselves under vows of perpetual celibacy at the bidding of a^y man 
or any church. They Lave learned that the British people have heard 
too much of primitive adoration of virginity, and its direful consequences, 
that they have heard too much of the doings of the celibate, and the mu- 
lierca submtroductas, of the sisters of charity, and virgins of love, of the 
Coenobite and Eremite, the Anchorite and Sarabaste, of the Franciscan 
and Dominican with their JetzeMike impious frauds, of Friars, black, white 
and'grey, devouring like locusts the fat of the land. Oh, yes, they have 
heard a little too much of the unspeakable villainy, the horrible corrup¬ 
tion, and the shameless and mLolerahIe 4 pxaelices of the confessional to ac¬ 
cept of Mr, Gresley’s overtures. Mr. Gresley must just withdraw these 
till the Christian would obtain further evidence, that divine institution* 
are less perfect and less binding than human. 

In “Bernard Leslie” it isstatedf that “Faith and baptism are necessary 
to salvation” and then a little onward “I express my serious apprehen¬ 
sions that they” i. e, 3 Dissenters, “have never received Christian bap¬ 
tism.” Hence learn ya Dissenters and all you who doubt In the divine 
rights of prektic ordination that according to Mr. Gresley ye cannot be 
saved !!! Again, f and in regard to the Sacrament of the Lord Supper it is 
said, “The most serious and alarming considerations are involved in this 
doctrine, namely whether Dissenters have ever eaten the body or drunk 
the blood of Christ without which we are expressly told There is no life 
in you—whether the Sacrament which they have partaken of be not & 

mock Sacrament, that is no Sacrament, that is no Sacrament at alb-~ 

If any man has thus wilfully performed the Holy Sacrament it is much to 
be feared that he has eaten and drunk hrs own condemnation.” 

On what ground are these fearful denunciations uttered 1 Simply on 
the ground that the Sacraments are administered by hands not prdatically 
ordained; so that we have here the whole Christian world, from Adam 
down till the present, excepting those within the pale of prelatical com¬ 
munion handed over to condemnation ! I How awful any mortal to pro¬ 
nounce this doom on myriads, not of Heathens—but of professing Chris- 
tians. How awful to declare that those countless multitudes who have 
adorned, and still do adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour, in the 
Churches of France and Switzerland, of Holland and America, of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and those who have carried the Lamp of Life to 
the Heathen; “ hundreds and thousands of whom have passed through the 
dark valley of the Shadow of death fearing no evil, who in their last and 
dying hours have been cheered by the consol alio ns of the Gospel, and 
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animated by the bright prospect of coming: glory ; whose dying lips have 
breathed the language of assured hope *1 know that my Redeemer liveth 5 " 
—how fearful for any mortal to pronounce of all those that they have 
net’flr received Christian baptism and therefore cannot be saved, that their 
communion with Jesus in the Sacrament has been mockery >—no Sacra- 
mi'nt at all 3 and that they have eaten and drunk their own condemnation !!! 
Gh, how precious is the assurance that the freeness and' fulness of the 
Gospel of Jesus cannot be narrowed by man, however powerful cither in 
Church or slate he may be- How cheering is the fact that no man how¬ 
ever zealous, or however bigotted and intolerant, can circumscribe to 
himself and to those who embrace his dogmas the blessings of heaven; 
that he cannot bend the unchangeable word of Jehovah to his wishes, and 
obtain its sanction in sweeping off to everlasting w oe millions of bis fel¬ 
low mortals because they do not exactly believe , and venerate and fast 
and feast as he would dictate 11 When they are pleased thus to condem n 
they must do so on their own responsibility. God will not, and cannot 
approve. The haughty Tractarian and intolerant Papist know this full 
well, and they attempt to subordinate the infallible word of God to the 
fallible and corrupt rules of corrupt man. Bui as long as a British peo¬ 
ple, as long as the Christian church shall take that infallible word as their 
paramount rule in faith and practice, so long must these efforts prove 
abortive. So long must Mr. Gresley and the author of ff Hawkestonc 55 
and the whole Tractarian School labour, and declaim, and issue Romance 
after Romance in behalf of Pio Nono in vain. Not only so, but the more 
steadily this glorious Gospel is held up ami disseminated the sooner must 
Pope, and Popery and all its machinery of Tractananisni and Jesuitism, 
of celibate and sisterhood, of confessional and ritual, of winking and 
bleeding pictures, and all human delusions, disappear. 

“ The great Reformers Luther and Galvin were of (he same opinion 53 — 
namely that there are three orders of ministers in the Church, Bishop 
Priest and Deacon—“and lamented that circumstances prevented tbe con¬ 
tinuance of Bishops in the Protestant communities ; and professed their 
intention to restore them when it was possible. 5f * Whether Mr, Grefilej 1 ' 
discovered certain writings of these Reformers heretofore concealed we 
cannot tell as he quotes no authority. When we consider (heir well 
known acts and writings we arrive at an opposite conclusion. However, 
Mr, G. may have discovered in this wonderful age, that like the bashful 
young lady, when these great Reformers “meant to say, No, they mistook 
and said, Yea/* 

As Mr, Gresley, has not let us into the secret of his discovery, we 
must rest contented with the public acts and well-know r n writings of the 
Reformers in question. The deliberate judgment of Luther, and that of 
the German Reformers appears from the articles of Smalcald, in which 
it is expressly declared that by divine right , “there is no difference bet¬ 
ween a Bishop and a Priest, but that every Pastor is a Bishop. 55 Again, on 
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1 Peter v. 1. Luther thus comments, " you see that Peter in the 
same manner that Paul had done, uses the term Presbyter and Bishop to 
signify the same thing. He represents those as Bishops who teach the 
people, and preach the word; and he makes them all of equal power. He 
calls himself a fellow Presbyter ; plainly teaching by this expression that 
all parish ministers and bishnps of cities are of equal authority among 
themselves, that in what pertained to tire Office of a Bishop no one could 
claim any superiority over another.”* 

What can induce any one to claim Calvin as m advocate of three orders 
of ministers it is difficult to say. If acts* and clear and repeated asser¬ 
tions mean anything* Mr. Gresley’s assertion is utterly unfounded. Look 
at the constitution of the Genevan Church "The Republic of Geneva* in 
consequence of the counsels of Calvin, judged it proper that the particular 
affairs of each Church should be directed by a body of elders, or presby¬ 
ters; all invested with an equal degree of power and authority ” t Refer 
also to Calvin’s commentaries. Here we meet with such diliberate state¬ 
ments as these r "Bishops in no respect differ from presbyters, but by 
corruption and abuse it came to pass that those who presided in any city 
began to be called Bishops"Bishops and Pastors are synonymous 
—one has usurped authority over the other as if all the Presbyters were 
not colleagues, called to the same functions.” § Again, "This passage,” 
Tit. i. 7. "expressly teaches that there is no difference between Bishop 

and Presbyter-that an official title which God has given to all in 

common should be transferred to one alone to the detriment of the rest is 
both unjust and absurd.” Such are a few of Calvin's statements on the 
subject in question. They are sufficiently explicit. We are here inquir¬ 
ing merely into his opinions, not discussing their accuracy. 

" 1 like to see my congregation turn to the east in the good old fashion 
when they say the creed. 

In my former letter I referred to the origin of this innovation. When 
we examine the subject a little more closely* wa find that in the good old 
times—the Satya-yug, as well as at present, the easterns did not always ad¬ 
here lo the custom of bowing towards the east. The Musa]man wherever 
he is, turns towards Mecca. In the good old fashion in Persia, " long 
long ago,” the people did it is true turn towards the east to worship* but 
this was only in the early morning. In the evening they turned towards 
the west because there the sun seta. Moreover, the true fire-worshipper 
docs not worship the sun alone, but almost everything that can be named, 
because I suppose in every thing latent, heat is to bo found, so that to 
be consistent, Mr. Gresley’a congregation should not always honour the 
east to the exclusion of the t vest, nor should they give all the reverence to 
the sun to the disparagement of many excellent creatures beside. Oh, 
when will man cease to insult the Majesty of heaven by adding his own 
plans to the divine institution, and by preferring the former to the latter \ 
It is a fact* however, that Mr. Gresley and the Tractariani, like the Fire* 

* Traci Adv. fals. Mon. Ord, Epigcoporum. f Mush. Chap. ivi. Pari, ii, 
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worshipper, do aol confine their homage to the rising sun as appears from 
the following extract. 

Bowing before the altar, frequent crossing, as well as bowing towards 
the east are strongly recommended, “We see” says he, “the cross in 
every thing, that is in the mast of a ship, the human body, the hilt of a 
sword, all, types and memorials of salvation. 51 * 

But the people of India see far more. The Parsi recognises caloric 
in moon, earth, all the masters of purity, the thirty three genii, water, 
air, houses, places, trees, days, watches,months,seasons,t fitc. and to these 
he does homage. The Pantheist sees a present deity diffused every¬ 
where, and hence he worships every object. Joe Smith, the leader of the 
Latter-day Saints, saw in every earthquake, in every new comet dis¬ 
covered, in every falling meteor, in every war and rumour of war in Eu¬ 
rope, and America, in every monstrous birth among the superior animals, 
in every great public calamity, tempest, fire, or explosion, so many proofs 
and warnings of the latter days, and so many signs, of the immediate 
appearance of the Prince of Peace; and hence he did homage to these 
memorials; and though Christ did not appear, and though Joe Smith saw 
that several years ago, yet he is venerated as a saint by thousands. 

When Mr. Gresley shall have his wishes accomplished, and his plans 
developed in England, shall we not then truly have a return of the Satya- 
Yug—the good old times'? When we shall have our crossings, and cru¬ 
cifixes, and relics, &c. in all our Cathedrals, and Churches what a glori¬ 
ous time !! If in two or three Popish Churches alone wc can enumerate 
tight arms of St. Matthew, three arms of St, Mark, the millstone of St, 
Anthony on which he sailed to Muscovy, the head of St Dennis which 
he carried under his arm for two hours after decapitation; a comb, great 
quantities of milk, and a cheese made from the same material, all of the 
Virgin Mary; and as many true crosses as might supply fire wood to a 
village for a year,—what shall we say of England when ail her fanes 
shall be enriched with such blessed relics. Oh, England, how blind you 
are to your own interests, how stupid not to behold the light which 
streams from one of your own Cathedrals ! How happy might you be, 
would you but bow, and cross, and turn about, and whirl about and ve¬ 
nerate, as Mr. Gresley and his school bid you. 

Here we find Mr. Gresley an apologist and ardent admirer or the Oxford 
Tract writers, and here he affirms that they are as unlikely to turn Papist 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury, and these truth-loving Tractarians are 
continually denouncing Popery and insisting that they arc as unlikely to 
turn Papist as the Archbishop of Canterbury, and these truth-loving 
Tractarians are continually denouncing Popery and insisting that they are 
not moving Homewards at the very lime they are hasting there with all 
speed. Newman himself while a Tractarian in the Anglican Church* 
declared thus of Rome, “She is our enemy and will do us an injury when¬ 
ever she can”t and yet almost the next news we hear of him is his affec- 

* ° B. L*” page t Rev. Dr. Wilson oi» ihe Kir*i Religion. Chap.r. 
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tionale rush mlo the bosom of this enemy> and worker of injury. It is 
evident that Pope Pio Nono and Dr. Wiseman will on certain condition!* 
bear evil report with much meekness. Let the British nation, however, and 
let every lover of Protestantism look well to it, lest the principles of Igna¬ 
tius Loyola he not far more deeply and widely at work in Protestant 
Colleges* and Seminaries, and families than they suppose. Let the un¬ 
suspecting sons and daughters of England take care lest in many in¬ 
stances,—without for a moment suspecting it—they be pliant disciples* 
dupes of Loyola, and active agents in denuding themselves of the pre¬ 
cious blessings secured to them by the Reformation. 

“To associate with Dissenters except for the charitable purpose of con¬ 
verting them from the error of their ways, is not only dangerous to our¬ 
selves but contrary to the plain letter of the word of God,” # Mr. Gres^ 
ley and his friends may spare their charity, for from what I know of the 
sturdy and intelligent character of many whom he calls Dissenters* of 
their knowledge of Gospel doctrines, and of their practical piety, I would 
say they are not likely to have much success in the quarter referred to, 
and moreover these sturdy Dissenters will not thank them for their chari¬ 
table motives. Among those who arc-ignorant of the truth, and others 
who idolize patristic tradition, Mr. Gresley and hie school may make per- 
vert#; converts they cannot make. The work of converting the soul to 
the truth as it is in Jesus belongs to the Spirit of God alone, and that 
glory will he not give to another. 

The import of another passage similar to that above* I here submit from 
Mr. Gresley ’a “portrait of an English Churchman.” I may add, the por¬ 
trait is a full length one. 

Herbert the Churchman of Mr. Gresleyf condemns the Episcopalian 
divine for associating with the Dissenter on the same platform, no matter 
how exalted the object. He instances one of the noblest of our Institu¬ 
tions , the British and Foreign Bible Society; and on this ground con¬ 
demns its constitution. In support, of this condemnation he quotes Scrip¬ 
ture, a practice he seldom Indulges in ; but in doing so he affords us a spe¬ 
cimen of perversion, not much exceeded by any that has ever issued from 
the Vatican. I submit one of the texts addressed by him to the Bishops 
and other Episcopal ministers. It is the tenth verse of the second Epis¬ 
tle of John, "If there come any unto you and bring not this doctrine re¬ 
ceive him not into your house neither bid him God speed.” What is the 
doctrine with which Dissenters are here charged as failing to bring ! We 
look into the context and we find that it is “Jesus Christ came in the 
flesh —-that is, the Dissenter denies that Jesus Christ has come tn the flesh. 
7lh verte, " Many deceivers are entered into the world who confess not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. This is a deceiver and an anti¬ 
christ.” Here then we have charges freely preferred against Angel James, 
Hamilton* Mimro, Py« Smith, Gumming, Baptist Noel, Newton and a 
multitude of other faithful witnesses for the truth* that they confess mt 
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that Christ has came in the flesh s that they are deceivers and antichrist ! ! f 
Those illustrious heralds of the cross of Christy and a thousand others of 
similar stamp who have taken their stand on the platform of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, need not my testimony m behalf of their 
soundness rn the faith. 

The Christian world well know that sooner than deny the glorious doc¬ 
trine of the Incarnation, or of salvation through Jesus alone, they would 
unhesitatingly give up property, and life, and all that binds them to earth, 
and they would glorify the Redeemer that they were counted worthy to 
suffer shame for his name. So much for Mr. Gresley's perversion of the 
dictates of the Spirit of God. It is painful to sec men promoted to high 
places in the leading Cathedrals of enliglstened England, so lamentably 
ignorant of the Scriptures, or what is worse, so disposed, when they ima¬ 
gine it may servo their purposes, to pervert them to the vilest end. 

It is not difficult to account for Mr. Grealey’s and all the Tmtarianr 1 
hostility to such noble institutions as the Bible Society. The great aim of 
these institutions is thedissemmatkm of the wordoflife to the utmost ends 
of the earth; and even now the dark sons of Africa, of India and China, 
and the isles of the Sea, are invoking blessings on the heads of the men 
whom Mr. Gresley denounces era deceivers and Antichrists, These are 
exactly the results which the parties alluded to fear. They are well 
aware that the Gospel militates powerfully against their principles and 
hence their incessant efforts to substitute that Gospel by patristic love, and 
the biddings of the Church . Justly do they fear that* as surely as the 
light of Truth shines forth over the world, so certainly must fictions, and 
Romance, and Traclarianism, and Popery and every false system, Dagon- 
iike, fall before it. Hence if they could, they would suppress the Bible 
Society, and every other institution whose object is the dissemination of 
Bible Truth. 

Conversion, instead of being a principal view of the Christian scheme, 
is really but a last resort which God in his mercy holds out to perishing 
sinners.”* In Mr. Gresley’s view, I suppose Baptismal Regeneration is 
the principal view ; and hence as a rule all those Episcopal! y baptized 
need never think of repentance or of conversion. All needed in this way 
was done for them in baptism, and as for the world beside, it is in vain for 
them to attempt to obtain what is only granted as a last resource* Conver¬ 
sion not a principal view of the Christian scheme !! Then the repeated 
invitations of the Spirit of God to repentance must be a mere mockery. Is 
it possible that any man, bearing the Christian name, and acquainted even 
but partially, with the oracles of God, really holds such views 1 If con¬ 
version hold such a subordinate place, so must a sinful course of life in re¬ 
gard to all who are to be saved. But what saith the Judge of the secrete 
of men’s hearts 1 simply that all hare sinned end come short of the glory 
God. Both jews and Gentiles are aU under sin.” u They are all gone 
out of the w»y, they ore tog*tber become unprofitable, there is none that 
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doefch good/ 5 Again “Christ came not to call the righ teous but sinners to 
repentance. 11 Hence according to Mr, Gresley, CbrisCs Mission must 
have proved a sad failure, “ God commands all men everywhere to re¬ 
pent," In the instructions which Christ delivered to his Apostle when he 
commissioned them to preach the Gospel, it was expressly enjoined as a 
principal view of lhe Christian scheme that 4 * repentance and remission of 
sins should he preached in his name among all nations;” and when Paul is 
giving a summary of his doctrines before the elders at Ephesus, he com¬ 
prehends the whole under the two great articles of Repentance and Faith. 
1S Testifying both to the Jews and also to the Greeks, repentance towards 
God and Faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ/ 1 Acts xx. from 17lh 
verse and onward. But then in opposition to ail this, Mr. Gresley and his 
school claim to themselves the authority of interpreting scripture for us, 
of adding where it is requisite, and also the least power possible of con* 
tradicting, as In the present instance when the record of truth is opposed 
to their principal views. The thoughtful reader, then, must just decide 
whether he will take for his guide the infallible record of God or Mr. 
Gresley’s (l Bernard Leslie, 11 

Where is the man at all anxious for his state and cognizant of the work¬ 
ings of his own heart who does not feel the truth of the Divine declara¬ 
tions regarding human corruption, and who does not with great zeal urge 
the petition, 44 God be merciful to me a simmer?" And will Ibat sup¬ 
pliant bo refused by him who proclaims this glorious charter to a world 
lying in wickedness, “Whosoever will, let him take of the waters of life 
freely/ 1 “Come unto me all ye who labour and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest!" Never. I shall only add two or three extracts which are 
so palpably erroneous that no remark is needed. The man who believes 
them to be true, would not likely be convinced by any argument to the 
contrary. 

It is here asserted that Evangelicals thus explain away a judgment ac 
cording to works, 44 That all men have to appear before God's judgment 
■eat; to give an account of their works they admit, but maintain that the 
result of this inquiry will be lhat all will be ctindtmned (!!/) then will 
cornea second inquiry whether they believe or no”!!!* On this state¬ 
ment a lecture is given on this awful perversion of Scripture and of dc^ 
ceiving men to their ruin. 

“They," the Evangelicals, “are no longer contending for the souls of 
men, but struggling to maintain a waning popularity,"! 

44 They/ 1 the, Evangelicals 44 bar the kingdom of heaven against men, 
they neither go in themselves nor suffer those that are entering to go in. 
With regard to these statements, I merely remark that I will not judge 
Mr, Gresley, for we shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ. 

In reviewing the errors, and flagrant misrepresentations of these Rev, 
Novelists, and of Tractamns, the question forces itself on us, Kow is it 
that such things are suffered with impunity? Does not the Church of 
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England perceive that these men are doing all that in them lies, to sap 
the foundations on which she rests I Why, then, does she not deal with 
these corrupt members as they deserve 1 What would we say of tfc# 
General who would suffer the soldiers of the enemy to reside in his can¬ 
tonments, draw aid from his military chest, who would look on with in¬ 
difference while they industriously excite a spirit of insubordination and 
mutiny among his men, and then march over to the enemy carrying 
these mutineers with them T Yet this is the part, which a great number, 
not of obscure individuals but of leading men are acting in the Church of 
England. Can the Church be faithful to God and loyal to our sovereign, 
whose right to sit on the British throne., nay whose very title to royalty 
some of these novelists have called in question Does not her quies¬ 
cence make her in some measure a partaker of their sins ; and is she not 
shielding them in their attempts to undo all that the Reformation and the 
Revolution have accomplished for us 1 Were a number of ministers of the 
reformed Cal vims tic Churches, whose portrait I hose Oxford worthier 
have drawn in no very bright colours to avow such errors, to promulgate 
doctrines so hostile to truth and reason, as we dud in “Greeley** and the 
Tracts for the Times, they would at once be suspended from their respon¬ 
sible offices. Why then should the Church of England, one of the 
daughters of the Reformation, suffer these slanderers and traducers of 
her fair character to be one with herl Does she imagine that all the 
zealous efforts, and active agencies of Tractarians, supplemented by Dr. 
Wiseman, and his Chamelion-Iike myrmidons can avail nothing to tarnish 
her bright character 1 Does she imagine that there is nothing to be feared 
from the host of theologico-novelists, who catching the spirit of the 
writer of fiction, profiting from the example of the mendacious Joe Smith, 
and the Romance of Solomon Spaulding, and thus accommodating them¬ 
selves to the spirit of the age, arc combining all that can interest or excite 
in fiction, that they may more effectually instil their poisonous doctrines 
into the minds of a novel-reading and novel -seeking people f Does she 
think there is nothing ominous in the present anxiety to exalt rituals, to 
substitute divine by human institutions, to divest Religion of all her 
power and make her consist in freezing empty forms I Oh, yes there is 
much to be feared. Let her know that there is the active, untiring spirit 
of Jesuitism, deeply and extensively at work within her boundaries, and 
m surely as she remains quiescent, or opposes but a feeble front, so 
surely shall the tenets of Loyola be vigorously disseminated until they 
bear down all that opposes them. Let then the Church of England arise 
and shake from her these dangerous and defiling entanglements. Let her 
and all who love the truth, take the pure, the unadulterated word of God 
as their only rule in faith and practice. Freely they have received, freely 
1st them give that truth to others and shew them that that is the great 
charter of their liberty, of their peace and life, 

* " Hvwkejtnnft, 1 ’ an anomymous Romance dedicated, 0 f m Lord John Man- 
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The active prayerful dissemination of the Gospel of Christ and of the 
doctrines of salvation by Grace, is the safety of England and of the world, 
and the only successful means of opposing error. Be faithful here and 
the victory is secure ; be unfaithful, and Ti .lclarinnism nnd Popery will 
prevail. 

A few words now to the admirers of those Romances, and Tractarian 
tenets; especially to those of them in India whose kindness of heart I 
highly esteem. Pause before you give up the free use of the word of life 
with all its precious blessings, for if you be consistent followers of Mr. 
Gresley this you must do. Hesitate before you part with that religion 
which has sustained the hearts of your parents ; and io secure which your 
revered ancestors suffered the loss of all things. Think well before you 
give away those precious boons which an unfettered Gospel and the glori¬ 
ous Reformation have conferred upon you, and look well on what it is 
proposed you shall receive in return. Mr. Gresley has informed you what 
that is. It is a cold and heartless ritual—a shadow without a substance, 
the silly and unmeaning ceremonies of fallible men, the dogmas of erring 
creatures instead of the infallible word of God. You must rest on your 
own faith, you must profess a faith not on Christ but on Mr. Gresley’s 
ideal Church, you must rely on the merit of observing the fasts and festi¬ 
vals of this Church , you must deny yourself sleep and the comforts of life, 
and practise a great deal of austerity at her bidding, and then all is safe, 
all secure because you reverently do the biddings of this Church. Oh, 
how can these prove a substitute for the merits of Christ and the word of 
the Spirit of God ! How can these empty forms impart to you the peaco 
your immortal spirits require! how remove the corruptions which cling 
to frail nature, how atone for guilt, and h'ow sanctify the heart! and above 
all how shall these sustain in the hour of death ! how bear you up amid the 
■wellings of Jordan! They never can. Turn, oh turn, from these vanities. 
Embrace and hold fast by the Scriptures of truth alone. Take hold of 
that truth again, in which at one time you rejoiced, “God is a Spirit and 
they that worship him must worship in Spirit and in Truth.” 

Catholicus. 


III. — Tiie Evangelical Alliance. 

We are much inclined to think that the importance of the Evangelical 
Alliance is, by many, greatly underrated. We do not, of course, refer to 
its members or more active advocates, but speak of the churches at targe ; 
and it appears that they have not yet learned to concede to ihe institution 
which we have named either that importance which is due to its operations 
or that respect which it deserves for the amount of evangelical truth which 
enters into the doctrinal basis on which the Alliance reposes. That basis 
is not exactly, perhaps, what any one of its member*, were lie preparing a 
confession ot his own faith, would adopt; but it is not designed for one 
member, but for hundreds and thousands throughout the world—and under 
the guidance of the £rand Catholic principles which have been adopted, the 
Alliance, we think, is fast becoming a power in this and other lantls. Ir is 
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exercising a morn] influence, and leading to results which will eventually 
he overruled to check the progress of many evils—to promote the cause in 
which the Saviour died, and r or whose progress all his ransomed on the 
earth do daily pray. 

These suggestions occur, to us from a slight glance at the meetings of the 
Alliance lately held in London, and spreading over a space of ten or twelve 
days. The importance of these meetings admits of being indicated by a 
simple process. The following papers were read during the different ses¬ 
sions, and the mere enumeration of them may evince the importance of 
such an association ifr- 

Series L — PAfltiRS Read at the Devotional Exercises 
II. — Papers Relating to the Evangelical Alliance* 

1. In Great Britain*—By Ihe Rev. Dr. King. 

% In France,—By the Rev. G. Fisch. 

3, In Switzerland.—By the Rev. Professor Baup. 

IIL—Papers on Infidelity. 

L In Great Britain.—By Professor Martin, of Marlschal College, Aber¬ 
deen* 

2. In France.—By the Rev. N. Rutissel. 

3. In Switzerland.—By the Rev. L, Rurnier. 

i. In Germany,—By the Rev. Dr, Krummacher, of Berlin. 

IV.— Papers on Popery. 

1. In Great Britain.—By the Rev* Principal Cunningham, of Edinburgh. 

2. In France.—By the Rev. E. Pressensc, of Parte, 

3. In Switzerland.—By the Rev, Professor Vulliemin, 

4. In Belgium.—By the Rev. E. Panehaucl, of Brussels. 

5. In Germany.—By the Rev. Professor Ebraid, of Erlangen, Bavaria. 

V*—On the Sabbath Day. 

1. In Great Britain.—By the Rev. J. Jordan, Vicar of E ns tone. 

2. In France.—By Ihe Rev. Dr. Gratidpierre, Paris. 

3* In Germany.—By the Rev, Dr. Plitt, of Bonn. 

VI. —Papers on Christian Statistics. 

1. In Great Britain.—Documents by the Rev, T. R, Birks, M.A. P the 
Rev, VV. H. Rule, and the Bev. J. Angus, M.A. 

% In Ireland.—By the Rev. Dr, Urwick. 

3. In France.—Documents by Ihe Ren. J, A. Bast, the Rev. Dr. Grand- 

pierre, and the Rev. Dr. Cook. 

4. In Switzerland,—By the Rev. Professor Baup, 

5. In the Valleys of Piedmont,—By the Rev. J. R, Revel, Moderator of 

the Waldciisiun Church. 

6. In Germany,—By the Rev. Dr. Wichern. 

7. In the United States.—By the Rev. Dr, Baird. 

VII. —Papers on Religious Liberty. 

1, On the Extent to which it is enjoyed by Protestants, or denied to them 

in Foreign Countries.—By the Rev. Dr, Thomson, of Edinburgh, 

2, On the Intervention of the Alliance on behalf of Persecuted Brethren.' 

By the Rev. A. Monod, of Paris. 

We would gladly offer some remarks on the different subjects thus dis¬ 
cussed, Perhaps it is not too much to say, that never, since some of the 
diets held during the period of the Reformation, were more momentous as¬ 
semblies seen. Consider the character and standing of the men who thus 
addressed so many of the brethren in Christ. Some of them rank among 
the most influential minds of our day and generation— and are wielding 'a 
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power in their different spheres, beyond what can easily be told. Or con¬ 
sider the subjects discussed—Infidelity—Popery—the Sabbath—they stand 
out before the minds of the churches, challenging our attention, and pro¬ 
claiming aloud that, unless the challenge be responded to, the cause of 
truth is betrayed. Or consider, finally, the manner in which the different 
subjects were discussed. In some cases, that was done with a mastery, a 
power, a thorough acquaintance with the subject in hand, such as indicate 
at once how colossal are the powers which are now in course of being 
Trained, if not already disciplined, for grappling with evil in all its offen¬ 
sive, its insolent, or its eternally ruinous aspects. Moreover, the right 
Catholic tone which these meetings assumed, proclaimed to the world, and 
to none more plainly than to the Papist, that there is a real Catholicity—a 
hroad common ground—one Lord, and one faith, concerning which all who 
love the Lord Jesus are thoroughly at one. It ranks among the most re¬ 
markable things recorded in the most wonderful book that the world ever 
saw, that, at a certain stage of the church’s history, all the men assembled 
at Jerusalem out of divers nations heard the truth preached each in his 
own native tongue. That may not be repeated—it was Jehovah’s mode 
of fixing the attention of all these nations, in one single hour, upon his 
truth. But a faint copy of that was taken at the meeting to which we re¬ 
fer. The Italian, the German, the Frenchman, as well as the Briton and 
American, all heard their own tongue spoken. Men from these nations, 
nay, one even from Turkey, represented the truth of liod ns existing in 
those lands—and the spectacle was at once good and grand to see so many 
brethren dwelling in unity—guided by the one Spirit—and aiming at the 
one result—Christ’s glory, in the love and growing usefulness of the breth¬ 
ren. The mingled philosophy and godliness of Dr. Krummacher of Berlin 
—the unction and zeal of Rev. N. Roussel—the power and penetration of 
Principal Cunningham, who addressed the Alliance with even more than 
his wonted vigour—together with the learning, the genius, the piety of 
many others,—exhibit such a combination of gifts pointing in the same di- 
rection, and presided over by the same Spirit, as cannot but lead to result? 
such as the people of God have long seemed to pray for, but faithlessly 
never appear to have expected. 

One thing is very remarkable regarding the Evangelical Alliance; and 
could we afford space, we should dwell well earnest emphasis upon it, in the 
hope of drawing the attention of our readers more than has ever yet been 
done to this great institution. It is this. From the very outset, the mem¬ 
bers, of the Alliance laid the foundation of their operations in personal re¬ 
ligion. They began at home. They looked to the state of their own souls. 
They made confession of their own sins. They vowed, that in the strength 
of God they would watch aud pray against their personal failings. Just as 
the Saviour desired the preaching of the Gospel to begin at Jerusalem, the 
members of the Alliance began with their own hearts ; and from the spirit 
which has breathed in their meetings, the general harmony which has ap¬ 
peared, and the effects which have been produced, there is no reason to 
doubt but that God has in mercy heard their resolutions, and is crowning 
them with his effectual blessing. Men have too long been accustomed to 
hear of 

<4 The embattled pomp, as with the step 
Of stateliness the barbed steed comes on ; 

To see the pennons roiling their long waves 
Before the gale; and banners broad and bright 
Tossing their blazonry.” 

There is another banner besides these—there is another warfare besides 
ihat—upon which the world must now have its attention rivetted; and 
though men may flout and despise as of old, still the banner which is given 
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to he displayed because of the truth, must be displayed—so displayed, as 
that the enemy shall sec us not merely holding it up, but boldine it up 
together. 

We have Raid that we would gladly have gone over in detail the leading 
topics of the late important meetings. That, however, were a thing im¬ 
possible. But there was one great and outstanding subject brought before 
the Alliance, to which wc cannot help alluding. We refer to the topic of 
Papery . 

Perhaps that all-engrossing subject was never before handled in this in¬ 
land in a way. more completely to our mind than at the Evangelical Alli¬ 
ance. We do not mean to say that we respond to every sentiment that 
was uttered, or that tve adopt every maxim. On the contrary, we are not 
a little surprised at the views ,—even now —uttered by some regarding the 
abhorrent system. But speaking of the great majority of the assembled 
brethren who took part in this discussion, it was indeed a goodly sight to 
sec such an array pitted in deadly hostility against a system which aims at 
the subversion of all that is precious to man as a citizen of earth, or a can¬ 
didate for glory. Some of Ine statistics of the system were brought before 
the Alliance. Popery in Switzerland, in Germany, in Italy, in France, in 
Ireland, was confronted with truth and principle. Jt was tracked through 
its intricacies, and dragged into daylight by men who had studied it at once 
in the light of God’s Word, and of its own inherent hatefulness where it 
riots in the ruin of men’s souls. Its progress, where it is making progress 
—its decline, where it is declining, were faithfully presented; and wo do 
hope that the exposure by men so mighty in themselves, and far mightier 
by means of the Scriptures, will be blessed and overruled to turn not a few 
from the darkness and supinencss in which too many have lived concerning 
Popery, to be imbued with the spirit of the martyr Argyle, who exclaimed 
on the scaffold—“ I die with a heart-hatred of Popery.” 

It is no doubt very starlling to be told that about one hundred ministers 
of the Church of England have already gone over to popery, or to learn 
that Dr. Pusey once boasted that in Edinburgh alone one hundred Presby¬ 
terians annually apostatise to the Papacy ; and enough is now known lo 
the world lo unmask the machinations, and make known the success, of 
the Papacy. But audi alteram partem. Is it not well to learn, on the 
authority of the Archbishop of Tuam, that in his section of Ireland, 100,000 
person have forsaken the Popish apostasy; and that, after excluding the 
Socinians, as n^t Christian teachers, theie ore more Protestant ministers 
than Popish priests in Ireland by 455 ! Do these things furnish any solu¬ 
tion of the recent fury that has appeared in the conduct of the Popish 
Archbishop MTIalel Again, the condition of Protestants abroad has 
been prominently brought before the churches. The oppression to which 
they are exposed at the hands of Romanists has been made Hear. Then, 
British views of toleration have been broadly announced. Daylight has 
been let in upon some of the places which are full of the habitations of 
Popish cruelty. Much, in short, transpired at these meetings to show that 
a public opinion is in course of being created, which, if presided over and 
blessed by the Spirit of Wisdom, must sooner or later sweep Popciy away. 
In harmony with all these things, resolutions were passed, conceding to 
Papists the full freedom which Protestantism claims. While the Christians 
of the Alliance deplore the spiritual and social bondage in which Papists 
live, they concede at once that it is by truth, and not coercion, that they 
can be made free. But legitimate means are employed to bring them to an 
acquaintance with the truth ; and when the Alliance shall have matured its 
plans, we cannot doubt that that alarm witli which it has already inspired 
the Romanists, wll be increased manifold. It is melancholy, no doubt, to 
trace the vacillation of the King of Prussia in this vital matter. In hid 
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capital he has ubout 400,000 people, and of ihe whole not above 20,0( 0 
attend the worship of God. Nor is the feeling whiclfsuch a state of matters 
produce? diminished, when we hear that whole States in Germany are in a 
similar condition; and to see professed Protestants coquetting with Popery 
under such circumstances as the king of Prussia has been doing, is sufficient¬ 
ly painful. But the truth is gaining ground, and the Alliance will help it 
on. Professor Tholuck told the brethren, that about eighty professor¬ 
ships, which were formerly held by ^ocinians or infidels, were now held 
by faithful men An Inner Mission is doing good sen ice in Prussia. The 
good books of better times are in course of being reprinted A breastw ork 
against Popery, feeble as yet, but growing, begins to appear, and the Al¬ 
liance has come most opportunely into the field, to gi\e encouragement, 
concentration, and momentum to all these mo\cinenU. It is well that men 
begin to notice what Professor Ebrard announced, that in Germany, Pope¬ 
ry is a source of continual moral and social embroilment. The tuoro 
speedily it develops such tendencies, the nearer does its overthrow appear. 

But of all that was said or done on the subject of Popery at the meetings 
of the Alliance, nothing was so direct, so powerful, and so practical, as the 
address of Principal Cunningham. Conceding that there has been no pre¬ 
vious instance of so many men joining the Church of Home from convic¬ 
tion, as have lately passed over from the Church of England, ho argues 
from that and other reasons, that men must now be roused to look Popery 
fully in the face, to study it, and to labour and pray against it. The Satanic 
origin and nature of the system arc pointed out with a power which makes 
us rejoice. The miserable delusions in which men live regarding the na¬ 
ture of the system arc conclusively exposed. He tells that “ wc are fully 
warranted to expect, in the leading agents and the public defenders of 
Popery, an almost incredible amount of villany.” He makes it plain that 
•* perhaps the most important peculiarity of Popery is, that it is a system 
complete, and consistent in all its parts, clearly set forth in the Word of 
God as the special work of Satan, as his grand scheino for counteracting 
and frustrating the design of our Saviour’s mission.** He shows that in 
this country too little attention has been paid, in conducting the Popish 
controversy, “ to the guilt of Popery in directly subverting the gospel of 
the grace of God.* 5 He makes it plain from the Word of God. that 11 His 
purpose is that Popery is not to be reformed but destroyed.” These and 
kindred topics are illustrated with resistless power, and we own that our 
hopes of much success against the Popery are not very sanguine, until 
Protestant ministers and Protestant men be brought to stand on Principal 
Cunningham’s ground, seeking, in love to the souls of men, the entire and 
absolute destruction of the Satanic system. To all who have studied its 
nature, all mincing phraseology, all rclentings, and all blandness towards 
the system—wc repeat it, the system —nre treason at once against the truth, 
and the souls of men. We hail this address, considering the high place at 
which it was spoken, as a token for great good, and only regret that it was 
upon the whole so freely or so discursively followed up in the Alliance. 

Some objections were taken by one or two of the members to the want 
of a definitely practical bearing in the resolutions adopted on Popery. 
We would have sympathised in that regret, did we not hope that the Council 
will be able calmly to suggest some practical measure. Meanwhile, we 
should remember that the Alliance is a large body—that it must, in the na¬ 
ture of things, move slowly; and we bless God that it is moving in the 
right direction. 

But we cannot proceed farther. Amid all that was done by the brethren 
at whose proceedings we have glanced, nothing is more remarkable than 
Ihe spirit of brotherly love which prevailed. We are reminded, when we 
see so many brethren of diverse tongues, of the interview between the two 
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Christians who could not speak each other’s language. But oath had a 
Bible, and each knew that it contained the words, ‘‘Both one in Christ.” 
They turned to the verse f and communed with each other, because thev 
communed through it with Him who is the Truth. (< Every thing on earth 
is surrounded with difficulties; hut love has none/’ exclaimed Mr. Fisch 
to the brethren. Be that their conviction and their motto, and they will 
triumph in glorifying Goil. But one thing is very clear. If the Churches, 
in their ministers and members, would come nearer to each other, they 
must first come nearer to Christ, If they would be indeed the Lord's host, 
they must imbibe more of His spirit. Growth in holiness is essential to 
health, to unity, and thus to the glory of God, in the churches; and over 
every symptom of the growth of holiness, all who know the church's design 
and destiny will rejoice with an exceeding great joy .—Free Church 34a- 
frazine. 


IV.—Queries resfeceing Malva'* Rajputa'Na*, etc. 

My Dear Dr. Wilson, —Will you kindly Inform privately or by me¬ 
dium of the “Spectator,” respecting the following : 

1. What is the character of the Malum language! Is there a Gram¬ 
mar of it? Are not its affinities great to the Gujarati? 

2. Have any missionary operations occasixqpl or otherwise, been car¬ 
ried on in Malwal 

Do any tracts for distribution exist in that language I 

I am strongly inclined to believe from what I gather from natives, that 
the GujaratL may he read and understood from this to Mhow—or 200 
miles eastw ard of this part of Gujarat. 

Although the Gujarati may not be spoken more than 100 miles east of 
these districts, yet it can be understood by the Malwa people. 

Also, we ought to distribute hooka through that province.—Further,— 
are there any books procurable in the Marwadi language? Our own Guja- 
rati books I strongly suspect would be understood in those districts also. 

Again t the districts of Mewar: ^uere, its tongue? 

These three districts are all com pass able by the Gujarat missionaries, 
al t h ou gh u n fortu n ate] ynoneofushave ever t ra ve rsc d th cm. 1 am an xioue 

to secure all information respecting them. I do not recollect that there 
is any important information in Ileber's journal,'—Your tour to Rajputa- 
na—has it been published 1 

The willingness of the natives in all directions to receive hooks_even 

pay for them, is enlarging our responsibilities, and opening wider and 
wider our sphere of action. 

Kindly send me all information on these subjects—ought we not to have 
Malwa tracts, as also Marwadi. 

There is an appalling lack of all effort eastward and northward of Gu¬ 
jarat. 

With Christian affection, 

“"our sincerely, 

W. Clarkson. 


tkpt, 21st 1861, 
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F, S. There is reason to think, that the Gujar&li of Carey J s version 
will jet be found in some district out of Gujarat, say midway between 
Gujarat and Malwa, 

It is not the Gujarati of our Gujarat, but doubtless corresponds to some 
marginal district —aa his Marathi version corresponded to the language 
of the East of Mahar&shtra, 

The matters adv erted to in this note are of very great importance; and 
ivc anticipate much good from Mr. Clarkson 3 s directing to them his atten¬ 
tion. We shall anticipate good also from the application of his missionary 
zeal to the provinces to which he refers. We are sorry that we are not 
able to answer his queries in a manner satisfactory to ourselves. 

The Mdlwd language differs much from the Gujarati ', between which 
and it, the MewadC and the Rangadi intervene. The Ilindavi is pretty 
well understood in a considerable portion of the province of Mdlwd ; and 
many of the natives there in office speak the Marathi t the language of 
their forefathers. It is only through the Hindam / and the Mardthi, that 
we have hitherto been able to do anything, by the transmission nf books, 
for that important portion of inner India. The Mewadij which borders 
on the Gujarati, we foui^first spoken at Chota Udcpur, east of the 
Baroda territories, The^|k^ m P^ Te missionaries translated, we believe, 
the New Testament into Mewadi\ under the idea that it is the language 
of Malw&n Their Gujarati, we suspect, is the Rdngadi\ the language of 
the hill country intervening between Mewdr and Gujarat. This is a 
point, however, on which nothing short of persona] inquiry can satisfy the 
missionary. Malwd as a field of missionary teaching, is entirely a virgin 
soil. 

Along the banks of the Tipti and Nerbada extending a good way to the 
East, there are considerable numbers of agricultural colonists from Guja¬ 
rat , who, of course, understand the language of that province. We fell in 
with a good many persons of this description on our return from Rajpu¬ 
ts an a, via Gujarat and Khandesh, in 1840. 

The Gujarati is proximate to the Mewa'di, though it differs consider¬ 
ably from it in its grammar. It is not understood to any great extent in 
Mdlwd. It is unintelligible to all classes of people in R^jput^n^., except 
the ubiquitous merchants. 

The Marwa dt is, properly speaking, the language pf the Jodpur stall 1 . 
The name is loosely applied, however, to any of the seven or eight drs^ 
tinct languages which are spoken in Rajputana. 

We have copious notes of out visit to a small portion of Rajputana. 
These, however, we have not yet printed. Our researches con nee ted 
with that country, we hope we may by and bye be able to extend ; ahd we 
should be delighted to have in them the assistance of Mr Clarkson. 

Mr. Glarksorfs queries about, the preparation of new tracts, we answer 
in the affirmative. They must be prepared, we think, in (he provinces 
for which they are intended, when missionary tours are made to these 
provinces. 
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V,—Notices or Native Fljpli cations :—Bcdohi-Wardhak 

GrANTH in GirjARATI -BOOK OF BEASTS, IN MaRATHI 

—Lives of the CjEsars in Marathi—Bartii*b Bible 
Stories in Marathi. 

Baddhi-Watdhak Qranth y in. Gujarati. Published by the Buddhi-War^ 
dhak Society 1851. pp T 85, 12mo, 

Many imagine that the Banias, or Hindu and Jama merchants proper 
ly so-called, will lag behind in the career of native improvement. Little 
acquaintance have such persons with the energy of their character, mani¬ 
fested in their mercantile and banking transactions, not only throughout 
India, but on the shores of Africa, Persia, Arabia, and China, where con¬ 
siderable numbers of them are always resident. If they have been the 
Last to start on the path of reform, it is just because they have been the 
longest neglected by Europeans, Good symptoms are already beginning 
to appear in their community. In the month of March last a Society for 
Mental Improvement and Enlightenment was formed among their educat¬ 
ed youth. Its meetings take place weekly, when Essays are read, and 
Lectures are delivered on popular subjects hjE*s members. The pam¬ 
phlet at the head at this article is its first puWcation. It is devoted to 
(he discussion of Native Female Education. It ably refutes the objec¬ 
tions which are brought against the instruction of the gentler sex. These 
objections, which are the following, are sufficiently amusing, if their de¬ 
trimental influence could be overlooked, “Female Education is contrary 
to the customs of our forefathers. It is contrary to the Shaslras. This 
is not the age for it. Education should be given only for the sake of ob¬ 
taining a livelihood, which females get through their inale relatives. Fe¬ 
males are not capable of learning. Educated females are not blessed with 
offspring. They lose their husbands, and pass their time in miserable 
widowhood. They find no time to attend to their household affairs. They 
generally turn out the worst characters. ,J 

We would recommend the BuddM- Wardhak Mandali to turn its atten¬ 
tion to the disgyfiting custom of anthropolatry, or man-worship, so fear 
fully prevalent afhong the Bamas, and particularly the female members of 
their community, who crowd to the Bhulcshwar road in hundreds and 
thousands, to fall prostrate before the feet of (heir so called Swa mis or 
high-priests. 

Wc should not forget to mention that there is a native female school 
under the superintendence of this society. A public examination of it, 
attended both by Europeans and natives, was lately held, when the girls 
acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of their visitors. 

PashudTWfanuprakdBhi or Book of Beusts, in Marathi' American Mis¬ 
sion Press, 1851. pp. 24, 8vo. Price four annas. 

This little work is very neatly printed, and with its two dozen of figures 
of animals, with a brief but lively description of each, it will prove altrac- 
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live to the natives. It is so constructed that it promises to make a good 
moral impression on l.hft minds of its read<£s. 


Ho Tito, Hd dshdihancha Vrittd Tiia } or Lives of the Cms-arSy tn Mhratkt', 

Bombay Tract and Book Society, 1851. pp. 205, 12mo. 

This is a respectable translation of Miss Sind air’s well-known and live¬ 
ly iiUle work on the '* Lives of the Caesars / 7 from Julius to Trajan, It 
is written on thoroughty Christian principles, and forms a valuable addi¬ 
tion to our Marathi library* The notice of the first of the emperors is of 
course the longest. The proper names occurring in the work have been 
represented prindpally, though not uniformly, according to the English 
system of pronunciation. 


Khri sit Sha strdnilyd Katka > or Barth's Bible Stories of the Old Testa - 
ment , in Marathi. Bombay Tract and Book Society, 1851. pp. 185, 
12mo, 

Bible History is best taught directly from the sacred page* Abridge¬ 
ments, how ever, of its narratives are needed for the young, especially in 
such a country as India * and when well executed, like those of I)r. Barth, 
arc of much importance nt lioth the work of education and general circu¬ 
lation. The translation before us is by Mr. Ramachnndra. Narayan, a 
pupil and teacher in the Free General Assembly’s Institution in Bombay. 
It affords us the hope that its author, like some of his associates, will 
distinguish himself as an efficient instrument in aiding us in providing a 
suitable vernacular literature for his countrymen. His first attempt is 
highly to be commended* 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1 . Miscellaneous Notices.—Ahrival of the Bishop or Bom- 
bay^Missionahy Movements. 

The Right Reverend John Harding, D.D., the Lord Bishop of Bombay 
arrived from England, by the Achillea Steamer, on Tuesday the 25lb No¬ 
vember, He was installed into office in St. Thomas’s Cathedral on the 
subsequent Sabbath, when he preached an excellent sermon from Luke i. 
17, 51 To make ready a people prepared for the Lotd,” which was listened 
lo with much attention by a large congregation. Dr. Harding at once 
takes hi- 1 * duo place among ug as an enlightened prelate of the Church of 
England in its protestsnt and evangelical character; Uic friend of Catholic 
Christianity; and the supporter of Bible, Missionary, and other philanthro¬ 
pic societies. He deeply venerates the character and example of Sus 
worthy predecessor, Dr*Carr; and we dad i not, lie will seek to follow 
him, as far as he followed Christ. Even those who differ from the Church of 
England in their views of ecclesiastical polity must gratelully acknowledge 
the good providence of God in the appointment of most of its bishops, es 
pec idly from the days of Bishop Hefaer 

—— The Rev. Edward J, Evans of the London Missionary Society ar¬ 
id veil in Bombay by the same vessel that brought ihc bishop to our shores. 
The station to which he is appointed is that of Mirzapur near Benares, 
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where he will, D . V\, take the place of the late lamented missionary, the 
Rev. W* M. Wnolaston, as the colleague of the much respected Mr. Ma* 
Iher. We pray that he may have many years of laborious usefulness in 
this great country* 

--The Rev. Mr. Josenhans, the Inspector of the Basle Missionary 

Society’s College, whom we lately welcomed to Bombay , is at present visit¬ 
ing the stations of that institution in (he Southern Mural ha* Country, ac¬ 
companied by the Rev. H. Moegtiog, than whom he could not possibly gel 
a better guide and interpreter. He intends, we understand, to leave for 
Germany in May next. Ought he not at least to take a round of the sea¬ 
sons in India 1 

The Rev. J* M* MilchefI of the Free Church of Scotland’s Mission 
in Bombay, returned (o the presidency from Mahfthaleshuar on the 6th 
November. We are happy observe that he seems to have recovered 
from the effects of the severe illness with which he was seized above five 
m- ' 1 o. 



'e are aorry that the health of the Rev* John Braid wood of the 


Free Church of Scotland’s Mission at Madras has oflale bo much deelin- 
ed that a visit to Europe is rendered necessary; and that the constitution 
or the Rev. Mr. Drummond of the same Mission has been declared to be 
unsuited to his continued labour in the climate of India* 

2. Admissions into the Christian Church in Bombay, Puna, 


and Rajkot. 


Since we published the last report oflhe Boimray Station of the Free 
Church of Scotland’s Mission, two adults have been admitted into the na¬ 
tive Church. Their cases, which are not without interest* we may after¬ 
wards lake an opportunity of mentioning with some particularity. 

Mr. Mitchell of the Puna* Mission of (he same Church, w riting (o us 
under date of the 4th September last, says, “I am happy to inform yon 
that on the 12th oflast month, I baptized a Hindu, who is of the Lahdr 
caste. He has been for ten or twelve years a teacher of a government 
school in the Purandhar district. He was formerly in our service, when he 
heard the Gospel, and gave up the worship of idols. He has been regu¬ 
larly in the habit of visiting me and of gelling books, together with further 
instruction* Ha lived about sixty miles from this, which he found not 
profitable to his advancement. So he gave up his situation and came in 
here. He seems very decided, and 1 trust will stand fast in the Lord. 
This is the third adult I have baptized this year. 

The Rev. Adam Glasgow of the Irish Presbyterian Mission at Rajkot, 
thus addresses us in a note, dated the 17th November. You will be glad 
to hear that I had the privilege of baptizing a native by name Kumba on 
Sabbath last. He is a Marwadl who has been in employment above five 
years about the Mission. From the first he has been a very steady man, 
and since he expressed a wish to become n Christian, which was about one 
year ago, he has learned to read and to understand the leading doctrines of 
the Gospel, His wife is also reading lessons to Mrs. G., with the inten¬ 
tion of following the example of her husband. He presented his son, a 
boy of nearly three years of age, for admission with himself, whom I also 
had the privilege of receiving* May the Spirit of God guard them and 
keep them m tiie midst of the many temptations with which they are sur¬ 
rounded, so that they may faithfully serve God now and enjoy his favour 
for ever,” 

3. Disturbances among thx Muhammadans and Farsis or 
Bombay. 

We noticed what ww considered the reawiton of these disturbances in 
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[iui last number. We ore sorry, however, to retord tlieir renewal cm the 
21st of November and some subsequent days, and to men lion that the 
blows inflicted on the Parsis on these occasions have, in one instance at 
least, issued in death, a result which the Musalmuns themselves probably 
did not intend. "It is much to be regretted that the quarrels, even from the 
beginning, hare been treated to a great extent as Ihose of casLe against 

casle and tribe against tribe, instead of those of disorderly individuals, un- 
der the pretence of religious zeal, watching for opportunities to break the 
peace. The attempts of the heads of both communities, seconded by some 
Europeans high in office, to promote a good understanding amongst both 
Ibe offending and offended parties have been very praiseworthy; bill it m 
both dangerous and absurd to make the explanation of the editor of the 
Gujarati illustrated newspaper an ostensible ground of reconciliation. 

4, O REIN ATI ON OF NATIVES AT MADRAS. 

The large Hall of the Free Church Mission House was densely crowded 
last evening, to witness the ordination ol three Native Preachers, as Mis¬ 
sionaries to their Hindu country men. Great numbers were unable to ob¬ 
tain admission. The presence of many of ihe Nalive community showed 
the deep interest which the occasion had exciled among the class to which 
the youthful candidates for the office of the Ministry themselves belonged. 
At a quarter to six the service commenced with the usual devotional ex¬ 
ercises ; after which the Rev. John Anderson delivered an energetic ad¬ 
dress, from Zech&riah 4th chap, dth verse. The Rev. Gentleman, after 
explaining the circumstances in connection with which the words of the 
text were originally used, showed their application to the progress of the 
Gospel in India. The fact that, notwithstanding the power of ihe British 
Government, idolatry still maintained a firm hold on the Hindu population 
without “ crouching down or being ashamed/ 1 was (breibily urged in il¬ 
lustration of the doctrine of the text. The Rev. Preacher also adverted 
to the circumstance that though India had now been for 3A0 years under 
Christian instruction, since the time that the deluded but devoted Xavier 
landed on its shores, heathenism not Popery w as the religion of the count¬ 
ry, The zealous and successful labours of Zeigcnbalg, the harbinger of a 
better race of Missionaries, of Swartz, of Rhenius, of Carey, and of Marsh- 
man. were next briefly reviewed. The Iasi forty-five years, however, Mr. 
Anderson thought, had presented more encouraging signs of the progress 
of Christianity ; and the meeting of last night would have an opportunity 
of witnessing in the raising up of a Native community, what must be re¬ 
garded as a token that ihe redemption of India was drawing nigh. Mr. 
Anderson then explained that the Rev. Missionaries of the Free Church 
had met under an Act of Assembly of the year 1846* which empowered 
them to ordain properly qualified persons to the Missionary office. The 
three young men, who were about to receive ordination, Rajalgopaul, 
Venkataramiah and Etliiajooloo, were converted to the Christian faith ten 
years ago ; since that time they had diligently prosecuted a course nf studv 
huth in the English and Vernacular languages; they had lived for five 
years under the same roof as Ihe Miss ionar tee, who both in Iheir charac¬ 
ters as Ministers and as a Presbytery 1 bought them well qualified for the 
office to which they were about to be appointed, A rareful examination 
in all their studies, and particularly in Divinity had just been concluded ; 
and Mr. Anderson had not the least hesitation in asserting that there was 
not a Presbytery at home, that would not think It a great privilege to or* 
dam these young men. Mr, Anderson then called upon Rajahgopaul* Ven- 
katrflmiah* and Ettirajooloo to stand forward and answer the questions ap- 
pointed by the assembly of 184f> to be put to oil candidates for ordination. 
Un these being satisfactorily replied to, the young men kneeling received 
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the imposition of the hands of I ha Presbytery* and rose Ministers or the 
Free Church of Scotland. The ceremony was one of the most interesting 
that it has ever been our lot to witness in Madras ; it was conducted with 
an impressive simplicity that made itself felt by every person present; and 
we trust is only the opening of far brighter prospects for India's regenera¬ 
tion, than the Church has hitherto been privileged to behold.— Athenwm, 
Nov. i n Bombay Times, 

5 . The Madras High School- 

In Madras the pupils in the High School have been tempted to make a 
little rebellion, by the discovery that a Pariah from the Medical School 
had* in accordance with art order of Government, taken his place among 
them. A considerable number immediately withdrew in a body. After 
some time they addressed a letter to the Head Master, slating their wil¬ 
lingness to resume their places, provided the Pariahs were expelled l They 
were informed in answer, that, unless they returned within twenty-four 
hours, their names would be expunged from the roll. The time expired ; 
the threat has been executed, and now they cannot be received.—We 
rejoice that caste has thus ** by authority, 11 received another blow. We 
hope that henceforth all the measures of Government w ill be calculated to 
aid in convincing the, Hindus that all tribes and ranks are alike in the sight 
of God; and that the absurd caste system is a matter of which they ought 
to be ashamed, A few move similar faithful rebuffs, along with other 
means, will lead them, we trust, to think of renouncing it altogether, as a 
disgrace to the age and country ; and to receive the Gospel in its stead. 
May this great change speedily appear !—Madras CAmfian inUrvclor. 

6. Cuddapah Mission—Recent Baptism. 

About four years ago, the members of the above Mission were much 
stressed at the sickness of ChiUarie, one of the best and most useful cf 
their Catechists. He had but lately lost his wife, and three young children 
were dependent upon him for support. Every thing possible was done to 
check the disease and to save his life; but in vain. It pleased (.he oil-wise 
God to remove him from this scene of toil and. suffering to a better world. 
Bitter was the sorrow, and sincere the grief which was felt at hi* departure, 
anti many a tear was dropped over his grave. 

His poor children were put into the Orphan School at this station; and, 
by the kind support of friends in England, are si ill kept there, where they 
have the privilege of obtaining a good Chrisltan education After his 
death, his house, as usual, was broken up, and his few effects were Bold by 
auction, for the benefit of his family. Among the latter w as an old Telugu 
Testament, which had been in constant use by its former possessor. A 
heathen man, who had frequently heard of the Christian way, and acknow¬ 
ledged the excellence, was present, anxious lo get the book; and, bidding 
to the full extent of its marked value, it became his own. A young Chris¬ 
tian Reader, standing by, said, “ Sir, take that book, and do not estimate 
its value by the money you give, but by its contents. You have there a 
treasure ; take it home, read! it carefully but never part vvilh it.” Here, 
so far as man could see^ the matter ended, but not as God could see it. 
No; into that man's house the word of truth had entered, not to leave it 
till it found a resting place m his heart, there to produce the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. He had worshipped his “ gods many and hia lord® 
many,” but found no rest. It was left for the old book, of which Chittarie’® 
deafchput him in possession, lo tell him of One who could say, and with 
authority, ** Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you resL” He came to the mission chapel from time to time, and 
heard the wonderful book, explained. He listened, he thought, and believ* 
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ed; still lie lingered at the threshold of God's church, It w as heard to give 
up the world, to be esteemed an out-cast by his relatives anil friends. To 
Lake up the cross and follow Christ Is not easy work ; especially in a land 
of caste and idolatry, where the tyrant Custom wields his iron sway over 
the corrupt mass of human beings. Men would rather step over the cros?* 
or walk round on one side of it, than take it up. But the word of God i* 
plain; ''Deny thyself, take up the cross and follow me t ” Purkatah Vsr* 
kalah, our Hindu inquirer, looked at the cross, but he could not then re¬ 
solve to take it up. 

But God had another way of bringing him to Himself. He laid him on 
a bed of sickness; and in the hour of his affliction he sought the Lord. 
His conscience became alarmed ; he feared he should die. In great dis¬ 
tress he sent to the mission house for medicine, which was soon forwarded, 
One of the Catechists took it to him, and when seated by him said, “ Sir, 
how his your mind t on what is it fixed V* He replied, ** It is fixed on 
Jesus—oil Him alone ; in His name I lake this medicihe, on Him alone 1 
depend for a blessing upon it. Living or dying, He alone is my hope.*’ 
Much more is implied in ibis than would at first be supposed by any one 
not acquainted with Hindu customs. When any medicine is given by I heir 
own doctors, great stress is laid upon the amount of faith in ihe god in 
whose name it is administered. Ail these remnants of superstition Fur- 
katah Venkata now renounced ; end it was before his friends he made this 
avowal of his faith. 

Through God's mercy he recovered, and arose from his bed, determined 
lo avow publicly his faith in the crucified Redeemer. I was much gratify 
cd and pleased by the interviews 1 had with him from time to time; and, 
after being satisfied with his sincerity, I baptized him in the presence of a 
large congregation, on Sabbath morning, March 2nd, 186L His name is 
now Nathaniel. Various questions were put lo him as to the reasons of 
his receiving the ordinance. The following arc his answers to seme of 
these questions, 

Q. Why do you wish to be baptized in the name of the l ather 1 A. 
Because lie has, in his infinite wisdom, appointed our salvation, and given 
up his beloved Sou as our Saviour,—Why in the name of the Soul Be¬ 
cause He has wrought out our salvation by bis sufferings and death, and 
prepared a way for sinners lo he redeemed.—Why in the name of the Holy 
Ghost 1 Because he enlightens our hearts, and influences us to avoid that 
which is evil, and to cleave to that which is good. 

As the baptismal water was poured on his head, the prayer ascended 
from onr hearts that, like Nathaniel of old, he might prove “an Israelite 
indeed, in whom ip no guile;” and that through him many move might be 
led to make the noble confession, ** Rabbi—thou art the Son of God, thou 
art the king of Israel.” It was to us an interesting and touching sight. 
Our mission chapel was well filled with natives, among whom were some 
enquirers, whose minds appeared much in teres led in the solemn ordinance 
which had just been, performed. W r e trust that some of them have resol red 
in their hearts to follow the light that now sliinelh lo them in a dark place; 
and to reject the follies and iniquities of idolatry, for that pure and hea¬ 
venly wisdom brought nigh lo them by Jesus Christ. 

After his baptism, Nathaniel, with two of our Catechists, met ten men 
who were enquirers, and conversed with them on the only way of salvation. 
His manner seemed to say, 

IVow will I (ell io sinners round 
Whal a dear Saviour 1 have found; 

FU point to his redeeming blood, 

And aay, “Behold the way Lo God. 19 

I am happy to add that, since his baptism, his conduct has been consit- 
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tent, and such as to inspire us with the hope that the Lord wilt use him an 
an instrument to turn many others into the path of righteousness* Through 
his efforts his younger brother hut, we trust, teen brought to saving know¬ 
ledge of Christ; and now stands ns a candidate for baptism. May these 
interesting converts, wilh many others, be presented at last, at the luatday, 
by the great Bishop of souls be Tore the presence of His glory with exceed¬ 
ing joy ! Praying earnestly that the Holy Spirit's converting and quicken¬ 
ing influences may more abundantly descend upon all the churches of 
India— 

I remain, yours, etc. 

Edward Porter. 

Cvddapah, September 18M, 1851* 

Madras Christian Instructor ,] 

7, License op three Native Preachers at Calcutta. 

On Wednesday, Nov* 12th, three young men were * f licensed” or set 
apart to the work of preaching the Gospel among their countrymen in con¬ 
nection with the Calcutta Presbytery of the Free Church of Scotland. The 
■erviee was a public one, and was conducted by the Rev. D* Ewart. After 
prayer and reading the Scriptures, Mr. E. briefly addressed the congrega* 
lion on the importance of native agency in the work of Missions in this 
country, and staled that the young men* about to be set apart to this sacred 
work, had been subjected to a series of examinations by the Presbytery, to 
ascertain their fitness for the work* He then called on the candidates to 
come forward and rcplj^ to certain questions as to their adherence to the 
doctrines, discipline, and government of the Free Church of Scotland ; and 
the young raen having done this, and having affixed their signatures to * 
written declaration to (lie same effect, were declared authorized by the 
Presbytery “to preach the Gospel whenever and wherever they may have 
opportunity.Mr. Ewart then addressed them for some lime on the 
importance of the office to which they have been now r admitted, and the 
way in which they should discharge it; and after a few words lo the con¬ 
gregation, commending these young men to their sympathies and prayers, 
concluded the service.—C. C. Advocate. 

8* Popery in Palestine. 

The following is translated from the Risorgtmentn. It is from tho pen 
of their Correspondent at Beirut* and bears date 2Sih August, 1853. It 
is written with a strong and evident bias in favour of Rome's claims for 
universal supremacy, but this circumstance ralher enhances its value as 
evidence of the distracted stale of (he Pope's follow ers in Syria and Pales¬ 
tine : 

“ A dissension has lately arisen amongst the Greek Catholics of Syria 
and Palestine, which day by day assumes a more significant aspect, and 
of winch no one can foresee the end. Its consequences may be very 
rious to Catholicism in these regions. These are the particulars* 

“ In the months ol May and June, 1849, (he Patriarch of the Greek Ca¬ 
tholics, Mazhun, who resides at Damascus, resolved upon convoking a 
Synod to he held In Jerusalem, in order to treat of some questions affect¬ 
ing the discipline of the Oriental Church. All the Bishops of that com¬ 
munion were called to take part in it: viz*, Ignatius, Bishop of Tyre, De- 
melrius, Bishop of Sidon ; Agabus, Bishop of Beryl us (Bairout) and Se- 
hail; Clement, Bishop of Homs ; Basil, Procurator of the Patriarch of 
Alexandria; Melesius, Procurator of Patriarch of Jerusalem ; and the 
Procurator of the Bishop of Baal bee. 

“The Patriarch read in full Synod certain Canons which he proposed 
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for adoption. Some of the Bishops thought they perceived jit them much 
exceptional matter and novelties contrary to the power erf ihe Supreme 
pontiff and derogatory to their own privileges and rights as well as oppos¬ 
ed to liie Oriental customs, and they thought il right to express their dis¬ 
approbation of such measures. When they were called upon hy their chief 
lo sign these Canons, they did so with the saving clause, 41 Provided that 
the Holy See approves, 11 The prelates who look this precaution were tho 
Bishops of Tyre, of St. John of Acre, of Sidon, and the Procurator of the 
Bishop ofBaalbcc, together with the Bishop of Berylus (Beirul) who 
stands firmly at the head of these opposers. 

“Monsignor Mazluni became furious when he found that all his efforts 
to obtain the signatures of these recalcitrant Bishops, without any saving 
clause, proved useless, and that in spite of all his efforts ho was obliged \o 
mike the Synod subject to Rome, Without wailing* however, to learn 
what the decision would be, he ordered the Cant.-ns, to be proclaimed by 
all (ha Bishops, and this order was obeyed in nil the dioceses, excepting 
in those whose chiefs had formed the opposition; some, indeed, even of 
these were in doubt whether they should submit or not to the Patriarch, 
but Monsignor Agabus, of Bairout, stood firm and exhorted his colleagues 
not (o yield. The tidings of this Opposition reached the Patriarch just as 
he heard of Rome's disapproval of the Synod, of the matters enacted by it, 
and of ihe manner in which the opposing Bishops had been treated ; and so 
embittered was he that lie resolved upon going at once to Bairout, In 
threaten Monsignor Agahus in person. Accordingly, he intimated to him 
that he would subdivide his diocese, and deprive liiSm, if he dared any 
longer to resist his orders. This proceeding also failed, and he then at¬ 
tempted to excite some of the members of the United Greek Church and 
even some monks against the Bishop; he then went to the Pasha, and beg- 
ged of him forcibly to prevent Bishop Agabui from exercising his func 
lions, and to turn him out of the city ■ and he also went to Rome* accusing 
him of oppression towards his subjects, of simony, of usury, and ol other 
crimes which decency forbids no mention. On these points, however, ihe 
excellent Father Francesco, of Sardinia, an aged Capuchin friar of un¬ 
spotted fume, assured me that these accusations were mere calumny. The 
Patriarch, however, obtained certificates from false witnesses in support 
of his assertions. 

“ The Pasha replied to the Patriarch's application wiLh much wisdom, 
and with a truly Mussulman sang fraid } that it would he belter to wait for 
I ho answer from Rome hefnre adopting any extreme measures such as the 
Patriarch proposed, The See of Rome, to whom the Bishop of Bairout 
bad forwarded his defence in a legal manner entirely disapproved of the 
Patriarch's conduct, and sent an order to the monks who had rebelled 
against the Bishop to submit to him immediately. 

“ The rage of Monsignor Mazlum knew no bounds after this new defeat, 
and he forbade not only Ihe monks of Bairout, but all those of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains. Io obey henceforth Ihe orders of the Propaganda. 

" This was about the month of August, 1350, and as Ihe time had gone 
by when the congregation of monks should have elected their General ^and 
other functionaries of their Order, an order came from Rome that they 
should immediately assemble and proceed to the elections. 

“At first they refused to allow Monsignor ViHardel, the Legate Apos¬ 
tolical, to he present at their assembly according to ancient custom, and 
next, having received from the Patriarch fresh orders not to obey the Holy 
See, they refused lo assemble at nil* and Monsignor Mazluvn confirmed the 
old functionaries in their respective offices. 

fl The confirmation mu not confirmed at Pome, on the contrary, a se¬ 
cond and a third order was sent to the monks to assemble and elect iheiv 
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superiors, but the Patriarch as often commanded the monks not to obey. 
Excon) muni cal ion was loudly talked of* but the Propaganda was afraid of 
creating a schism and so contended itself hy electing a General and other 
officers for the Order, which elections were 6f course rejected by the 
monks, according to ihe orders they hnd received from the Patriarch" A- 
gain and again Rome confirmed them in their office, and as often the Pa¬ 
triarch deposed ihem, and proceeded to appoint a monk to office, with the 
title of Vice-General, with two coadjutors. The strife, however, continu¬ 
ed ; Rome refusing to recognise the Patriarch's election, supports hm- own 
nominees’ the Patriarch will allow no one to be recognised but the Vice- 
General and coadjutors 

41 Next a division arose amongst the monks, who, for a long time had 
gone with whichever current raj^ strongest; some of them separated From 
the rest a and accepted the superiors appointed by the Holy free, and so two 
parties were now formed. 

11 In Rairout, one portion of the members of the Uni led Greek Church 
continually speak against the Pope, the Cardinals, the Propaganda, and 
the Apostolic Legale, whom they look upon as the chief supporter of the 
party of Bishop Agabus, The other portion support moat vehemently 
their ecclesiastical chief, and on the 29lh June (Old Style), while the fes¬ 
tival of St. Peter and St. Paul were being celebrated in the church, they 
came to blows. Fists, stones, and cudgels were used unsparingly, and 
Borne were wounded. The French Consul, informed of the scandalous oc¬ 
currence, had no oLhcr alternative than to ask the Pasha to send a col'll - 
pany of soldiers to resjore order in the Greek Catholic Church. The «mt 
vice was thus brought to a conclusion in the midst of Ottoman bayonets, 
destined for the first time—J e r us al cm excepted —to res lore peace in a olaca 
where Jesus Christ is worshipped, 

” Another decision of the Patriarchs during the Synod, which gave rise 
to so many dissensions, set discord between two other dioceses of the same 
communion. The Bishop of Tyre (Tsur), being the most ancient see, has 
always taken precedence of his colleagues; Monsignor Maztum, how aver, 
decided upon depriving the Bishop of Tyre of this precedence, and givm- 1 
ing it to the Bishop of Aleppo. Monsignor Ignatius (of Tyre J app< ^.^A 
to Rome against this violation of his ancient and hitherto respected rights^ 
and had the satisfaction of being confirmed in his precedence, by a deci e m 
the 11th March, I8oL The Patriarch condemned the Pontifical decraj|j| 
and excited the people against the Bishop of Tyre, The United G'-cctS 
of Aleppo rose up of their own accord against the same prelate, and cried 
out against him, and some of them, under Ihe form of Petitions, wrote in¬ 
solent letters to the Holy See and to the Pope himself, mingled with threats 
of schism. 

C£ Tbe state of mind of the Greek Catholics throughout Syria and Pales¬ 
tine is such as to excite fear for the future. At Rairout they are divided, 
and part are in open rebellion against Bishop Agabua. A great part «f 
those of Tyre are at war with those of Aleppo, and the Bishops of these 
two dioceses are sworn Toes. The Bishops are divided into two parties,— 
Ihe one party strong in its right, and the other formidable from its desire o* 
revenge, and headed by the Patriarch. There is discord between one con 
vent and ano!her, and discord also within each one, for in every convent 
there are monks attached to both parties, and we all know to what eccle¬ 
siastical discord will sometimes reach. The Patriarch, meanwhile, aspires 
to independence of the See of Rome, 

“ This is a true picture of Ihc slate of the Greek Catholics in these 
countries— Record, 


